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THE  ETHICS  OF  WEALTH :  ITS  ACQUISITION.  USE.  AND 

DISPOSITION. 

BY  W.   a.  QCAISTASCE. 

FIRST,  in  a  djsciuwon  of  th«  qaeetioa,  irtt  should  koow  wbat 
venlth  is.  The  usual  dedDitions  are  vagoe  aod  aocer- 
tKio.  I  believe  it  to  be,  and  for  the  praeeot  pnrpceo  skall 
aMonui  It  to  be,  that  which  c»d  be  appropriated,  parted  iritli, 
and  ia  capable  of  being  um4  to  mt\a^  liumaD  desire.  Talents 
am  not  wealth  becanae  they  cnnnot  be  parted  with,  ftloney  Is 
not  venlth  becsose  it  cannot  salisfy  dflsire,  exoopt  pi>r)iap)t  in 
Ibe  nlaer,  who,  »o  br  as  he  is  aatis&ed  with  money  t<iinply,  is 
inaaoe.  Bonds  and  certificates  of  stock  are,  likewise,  not 
wealth  bat  only  its  represeatatire.  (Clark's  *'I*hiloeophy  of 
.'Wealth.")  Wealth,  then,  eonsiirts  in  food,  clothing,  butldtngs, 
carriages,  railways,  picttuea,  musical  inistrumeiitfi,  book», 
etc. 

One  other  riaestion  also  needs  b>  be  aettJed  before  entering 
opon  our  sul^jM-t  proper :  Is  it  right,  or  In  other  langi<H^<  is  it 
»<h'oa>|  to  accmnulate  wealth  t  and  if  so,  is  there  any  limit  to 
the  qnantily  which  may  be  ethically  taken  under  control !  If 
vc  look  to  the  lower  animalfi  we  &haU  find  that  Ihoy  as  instinc- 
tively accumulate  wealth  as  they  do  any  other  act  neoeauuily 
associated  with  their  exislenoe.  (W.  8.  Lilly,  in  S  i^rum,  — .) 
By  laying  aside  any  right  which  eiviliuid  man  nmy  have  in 
CMunon  with  the  bmte  rreiitioa  to  create!  wealth,  we  note  that  to 
take  from  man  his  wealth  would  he  to  take  fh>ni  him  his  civili- 
aatJoii  and  to  reduce  him  to  the  state  of  the  harbarons  savage 
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vhere  .'IH^-only  concern  vonld  b«  to  maintain   existence.     In 

otiVr  wo'rils,  wealth  is  a  novosaary  couvouitant  of  civilization  y 

^(^ItK  and  oivilization  (p>  hand  in  hand,  muttuUly  8upporttn| 

•1^  iBiEstiDg  each  oth«r.     So  far  us  civilization  ia  coQoei-Bed, 

'.vealtfi  iH  the  gre^tt  ^ine  qw}  nuih.     C3ertalDly  uo  odo  will  deny 
■ 
that  t'iviltzatiou  is  right  nor  thai  if  wvalth  is  to  be  accamnlated 

somebody  must  accamulata  it.    Hence  it  Is  rifcht  for  men  to  acea- 

mnlate  wealth  and  the  limit  to  itK  acquisition  oan  only  he  reached 

when  civilixation  has  reached  its  limit.     Perfect  civiliziitiou  is 

the  embodiment  of  ethical  life.    Therefore  ethical  principles  call 

for  tlie  iwcnmulation  of  wealth. 

As  to  the  firat  part  of  the  stibjcct>  with  a  limitation  on  the 
word  "honor,"  making  It  mean  only  Uiat  kind  of  honor 
sanctioued  by  the  highest  form  of  etliics,  I  woald  say  onre- 
aervedly  with  the  poet  Bnrna,  "Onther  gear  be  every  wile  that's 
jostiSed  by  honor."  With  this  I  wonid  wish  to  leave  Oiis  part 
of  the  discoHRion,  and  I  would  leave  it  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  it  wems  to  be  an  established  law  among  writ«ni  on  this  and 
klndi'ed  subjecta  not  to  rest  content  with  h»vin|^'  stiled  a  matter 
in  clear  and  easy  language,  if  by  any  chance  th(*y  should  do  so, 
but  most  proceed  to  make  a  sort  of  Chinese  pQi!j:le  which  is 
likely  to  rciiuire  us  great-  an  amount  of  labor  to  ascertain  it» 
meaning  as  the  point  ooataioed  therein  is  worth.  So  in  partial 
obedience  to  that  law,  I  »lmll  endeavor  in  another  way  to 
show  in  what  ways  and  b^  what  means  one  may  rightly  acquire 
wealth. 

Id  the  first  place,  a  thing  is  worth,  at  a  ffitfen  (>m«,  so  much 
and  only  so  much  as  it  will  sell  for  in  a  frc«  and  open  market. 
That  a  given  piece  of  property  will  sell  for  more  at  a  private 
sale  thiui  ut  a  sborlff's  sale  nfTordH  no  contradiction  of  the 
propoaitioD,  because  the  man  who  buys  a  piece  of  property  at 
private  sole  for  bis  own  use  purchases  when  it  suits  his  cod- 
venience  so  to  do,  and,  moreover,  pays  the  price  be  does,  uot  so 
much  because  tbe  property  is  intrinsically  worth  the  amount, 
but  because  he  has  a  fancy  for  that  particular  property. 
Another  man  with  ecjual  ftiiancial  ability  and  e<)nully  desirous  of 
a  home  might  refuse  to  pay  one  half  as  much  for  the  same 
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propvrt)*  for  tbe  same  purpose.  Tlie  reftl  nUae  of  a  tblag  iloe« 
not  change  with  tbe  monej'  market,  but  its  rala«  doee  cbaoge, 
aa  metuared  bg  a  money  Hatuianl,  for  that  standard  is  a  UnctnatiDg 
one. 

Suppose  a  wan  secores  a  stjdc  of  timber  from  tbe  woods  or 
bujTB  it  for  a  trifle,  no  matter  which,  only  ho  that  be  geta  it 
bo&cstly,  and  by  bis  ingenuity  nnd  skill  converts  tbe  rough 
timber  into  useful  articl<«  of  furuitaru,  and,  having  placed  Uie 
Btun«  oD  the  market,  sella  Ibe  iiniRbed  pi-odact  for  one  luiudred 
dollars.  Certainly  do  one  will  deny  that  this  money  ia  jusljy 
his  and  tliat  ibe  laborer  may  do  wbat  he  wills  with  tbe  cash  eo 
long  as  be  does  not  ose  it  to  aaotber'y  damage.  Now  if  thb 
same  man  by  like  honorable  methods,  having  pnrdiased  tbe 
land  in  tbe  immediate  ^icJoity,  buUds  a  mill  by  this  wood, 
utilizes  the  water  of  n  neighboring  stream  for  motor  power,  and 
by  ear«fDl  managcniADt  and  jndidouH  increase  of  facilities,  in 
tlte  course  of  twenty  or  tliirty  years  has  a  manufacturing  l^wu 
at  that  place  and  has  gatbor«d  together  property  Ibat  will  wll 
for  one  hundred  tboasaud  dollars,  what  sane  man  will  deny  him 
all  the  rigbbt  and  privileges  with  nuipect  to  the  one  hundred 
thousand,  that  he  had  with  respect  to  the  one  hundred  dollorst 
Far  from  imputing  dishonesty  and  a  corrupt  motive  in  tbu  mao 
who  has  tlius  accumulated  a  fortune,  Wisdom  would  applaud 
bim  as  a  benefactor.  For  be  liais  allurdod  sustenance  to  the 
townspeople  and  helped  them  to  a  better  living  than  tbey  could 
otherwise  have  Mcurod.  That  these  people  must  oeceeearily 
have  abandoned  some  other  place  to  come  to  this  one  is  oou- 

[^olnsive  evidence  of  this  fact.    If  a  man  may  rightly  gain  one  bun- 
thousand  dollars,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  uatnre  of  things 
why  be  may  not  with  e^tual  right  amass  a  hundred  million. 
But  yon  say  it  is  impossible  that   so  much  wealth  sliould  be 

.amaBsed  in  the  life  of  a  single  man.  llow  do  you  knowT  Be- 
ftose  your  narrow  view,  shortsightedness,  and  feeble  mind  do 
not  enable  you  to  amass  such  wealth  that  is  no  proof  that  an- 
other may  not  have  the  reqnUite  qualities  in  snffloieut  degree  or 
that  be  may  not  amaai  this  fortune.  But  you  say  be  could  not 
ire  gathered  it  honestly  and  beaiuse  he  gathered  bis  wealth  by 
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fraad  he  should  be  ooinpeU<Hl  to  disgorge  and  divide.  Here 
ii^ii  yon  show  not  only  yotir  itiiniirpns^ed  Igtiurauce  bat  a  dia- 
position  BH  unscrupulous  as  that  which  you  impute  to  your  more 
fortunate  nelglilior.  For  you  have  not  only  stated  as  &  taxi  that 
of  which  yon  know  nothing  but  seek  to  share  vrealth  toward  the 
ereatfoi)  and  aocumulattoa  of  which  you  have  done  uolhiiig. 
Your  wealthy  neighbor  has  the  same  right  to  impute  fraud  in 
you  as  a  means  of  gatliering  your  ten  dollars  or  your  one  dollar 
that  you  have  to  impute  fraud  in  him  in  the  acquisition  of  hiii 
millloDs.  If  fraud  bad  iiidee<l  been  commtited,  the  burden  of 
proof^  in  all  common  itensc  and  reason,  as  well  as  in  law,  is  apon 
yoo.  The  Injured  party  has  a  right  to  have  that  re.stored  wliieli 
has  been  fraudulently  taken  from  him  together  with  additions 
wealth  as  compensation  for  the  damage  snstaiued  and  the 
should  punish  the  dofrauder  for  his  crime.  But  the  wealth 
which  lie  has  acquired  honestly  is  as  truly  his  and  lie  has  the 
same  right  to  protection,  pro  mM,  in  its  possession  that  the  man 
tia8  whose  dollars  may  be  counted  on  tlie  fingers  of  one  hand. 
It  18  to  be  noted  that  accumulated  wealth  is  not  Deoeeearily 
created  wealth.  It  may  hnve  been  secured  by  robbery  of  wblob 
a  notorious  ttort  is  explained  by  T.  G.  Slieannau,  in  10  Fornni, 
550. 

Not  only  has  a  niun  a  right  to  acenninlnto  wealth  but  no  man 
haa  a  Hitht  to  go  voluntarily  iuto  panjiemm,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  man  liaBarighMo  put  himself  iiilo  sucli  condition 
that  he  will  be  continually  tempted  to  lie,  to  eJieat,  to  steal,  or 
to  do  any  other  wruug  thing.  He  has  no  right  to  plaoe  hiiueolf 
Id  sacli  condition  among  men  that  only  an  auget  could  withstand 
tJio  temptation  to  crime  and  "where  he  wtU  be  liable  at  any 
moment  to  become  by  sick necB  a  burden  upon  his  friends''  or 
the  state.  "  Poverty  i.s  a  condition  which  no  man  should  acc«pt 
onleie  It  is  forced  upon  him  as  an  inexorable  necessity  or  as  the 
alternative  of  dishonor.'-  (Matliew's  "Getting  on  in  lh« 
World,"  page  2Si).)  lu  wealth  there  are  many  dangers  bat  In 
poverty  there  are  many  more. 

AcqaiaitJveDesa,  like  the  facultiee  of  love  and  adoration,  is 
God-givea  and  like  litem  may  be  wrongly  directed.     But  the 
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Out  that  it  iots,  like  theoi,  at  linim  lead  men  oHtrHy,  is  no  snffl- 
oieat  reason  for  its  oondenmatiou,  "To destroy  the  possibilities 
of  evil  we  Diiut  destroy  the  aalvet-se.'*  QI.  3.  Savage,  In  7 
Arena,  312.) 
The  second  part  or  ray  mbfect  I  Uiink  I  oan  also  sam  up 
,  elearijr  and  completely  in  few  worda.  I  will  endeavor  to  put  it 
tn  two  senWnws  :  Fir^I — Dae  wealtli  to  create  moi-e  wealth,  for 
Ton  thereby  increase  the  poasibilitiee  or  development  in  the 
hnnian  raoe.  Second — Wealth  i»  placed  to  its  bei<.l,  and  there- 
fore, neceesarily,  to  its  highest  ethical  nse  when  no  placed  as  to 
create  the  greatest  uinoimt  possible  of  t>ew  wealth,  for  it  thereby, 
GO  far  as  that  particular  portion  of  wealth  ia  concerned,  reduoea 
to  the  miniuiUDi  the  amount  of  lime  mcu  must  devote  to  the 
procuration  of  their  daily  needs  and  Rives  the  preatest  amount 
of  lei8ur«  time  in  whicli  to  dcvelo])  mental,  moral,  and  phyHtnol 
I  bcnltlM  by  stndy,  investigation,  etc,  and  at  the  same  time 
j  affords  another  and  no  lew  blessing  in  employment  and  diver- 
fSl&n  from  eriminal  thought  to  that  portion  of  humanity  whose 
mental  cnpiwltif^  are  not  yet  developed  to  a  point  where  they 
can  employ  leisure  time  to  the  advantage  of  themselves  or  of  the 
race.  Hei-e  we  most  caution  onn^lves  a^^nsti  the  too  common 
belief  that  wealth  is  creating  most  wealth  when  it  enables  us  to 
dip  mortgage  oonpon»  Tor  ttie  interest.  That  i»  the  narrow  and 
miserly  view  and  not  acceptable  ia  the  broad  field  of  ethics. 
Wealth  may  be,  and  rrequonlly  is,  of  far  more  creative  force 
whuD  put  into  sanitary  improvements  ;  a  "Cooper  luatituU-,''  or 
an  orphans'  honte. 

Wo  pride  ourselves  upon  living  in  America,  the  laud  of  free- 
dom, where,  we  wish  to  have  ourselves  Iwlieve,  is  recognized 
"  Mo  nobility  save  that  wliick  natare  gives ;  no  titles  save  those 
which  men  themaelves  achieve."  And  yet,  by  our  laws,  wo  not 
oaly  countenance  bat  encourage  the  accumulation  of  vast 
fortDoes  to  bo  lelt,  upon  the  demise  of  those  who  accumulated 
tbem,  to  heirs  or  personal  favorites,  who  frequently  have  no 
tpaoity  for  the  handling  of  wealth  tveyond  glorying  In  its  pes- 
'ceailoa  and  using  it  to  the  degradation  of  society  and  to  the 
Iqjury  of  tiwmselvte  and  those  about  them.     In  ooniwiucncQ  of 
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which  it  happens  frequeotly  "That  the  lennied  pate  dncks  to 
the  golden  fool."  Maintainiug  political  eqnalitf  we  allow  an  in- 
equality or  wealth  which  threatens  to  subvert  It. 

Tbo  world  ia  the  property  of  its  inhabitanlit  and  every  man 
haa  an  equal  right  to  life  upon  it.  So,  likewise,  each  man  upon 
assuming  the  re^potasibilitie*  of  an  independent  member  of  ciril- 
ized  society  has  a  right  to  aji  eutmnee  upon  an  equulity  with  all 
who  enter  at  the  same  time.  In  other  word^i,  be  has  a  right  to 
have,  at  the  eoniuienoenient  of  such  independent,  career,  an 
4^quaI  »hare  of  the  things  of  the  world  neoeKUiry  to  his  advance- 
ment. Money,  like  knowledge,  is  power.  Without  sufficient 
wealth  at  bia  command,  that  be  need  not  be  oontiiiuonsly  uod- 
cerned  about  the  means  of  his  daily  subsistence,  a  man  cannot 
be  truly  said  to  be  in  the  condition  of  development.  Before  he 
can  develop  intellectoally  he  mnst  have  leisure  for  the  exercise 
of  thought,  or  in  other  words,  be  relieved  from  the  o^re  and 
worry  of  snpplyin);  his  simple  animal  nee<ls.  And  the  greater 
and  mora  extended  the  investigation  the  greater  must  be  the 
supply  of  wealth  to  support'  it.  (Lcalie  F.  Ward,  in  2  Fornni, 
551. )  Xjdi  me  iUuKtrate :  A  maa  who  is  compelled  to  devote 
his  whole  time  and  tliought  to  securing  neressai'y  food  and 
clothing  beooDKfl  averse  to  society  ;  narrow  minded  ;  and  oeasee 
to  devolo])  other  tlniu  a:*  the  lower  auimaK  If,  Indeed,  he  does 
not  go  l>ackward.  It  is  a  known  &vt  that  in  populous  citicri  thu 
jiroporlinn  of  n)arr)agea  varies  indirectly  with  llie  price  of  brew). 
Dnder  such  oonditiomi  maa  becomes  dwarfed  and  brnte-likc  both 
physically  iukI  mentally.  (H.  C.  Potter,  in  IS2  X.  Amer.  Rev., 
513.)  Moreover,  under  such  condition)),  the  more  enlightened 
dasaes  have  the  greater  healtuncy  In  coutracting  the  marriage 
relation  while  the  more  brutal  element  of  society  is,  if  powible. 
nmre  lux.  The  result  is  that  the  vicions  classe«  are  propajfated 
and  the  human  rooe  di-generatvd.  (Henry  II.  Wilson's  "  Reign 
of  Ijaw/'  page  8.)  Wealtli  U  Uie  only  thing  which  can  change 
the  condition  and  therefore  is  a  neooeeary  precedent  to  a  change 
of  reeult.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  "  Uie  paradise  of  the  rich 
is  built  on  the  bell  of  the  poor,"  or  that  "the  rich  are  growing 
richer  and  the  poor  are  growing  poorer,''  especially  when  there 
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Is  Implied  thereby  tliat  the  rich  iu%  groirJDg  rich«r  u  the  ex- 
peow  of  the  poor.  For  the  poorest  of  men,  who  are  not  crimi- 
Dnlly  indiued,  iu  civiUxed  life,  are  uinch  better  provided  for; 
have  mnch  fn^ater  freedom  and  f^reater  pocwibilities  are  at  tlieir 
haods  tliaii  may  be  found  in  the  highest  atagee  of  savage  life. 
and  the  di&ereuce  in  condition,  between  mas  in  ci^'^ized  and  In 
MTage  life,  is  due  to  the  acc^uiuiilHlion  of  weitlUi.  In  civili/^ 
life  the  poor  man  may  improve  his  condition  if  be  will.  Id 
aava^  life  he  remains  at  Uie  Ijottom.  (Andrew Carnegie,  in  148 
N.  Amer.  Rev..  OB;*.)  Wealth  is  a  neceasary  precedent  to  higher, 
or  ethical,  development.  Weultli  need  only  be  feured  when  )o 
the  hands  of  the  idle,  incompetent,  and  Ttcions:  those  who 
never  make  bot  always  destroy.  Even  then  it  is  not  the  wealth 
bat  its  posseBSor  who  endangem  society.  The  man  who  eamt 
Ills  mlUioDs  seldom  or  never  osea  his  weattli  except  to  create 
more  wealth  and  ii^  himself  osually  a  harder  worker  and  more 
constant  than  any  of  hiR  einployetw. 

The  men  of  wealth  and  ambiliou  who  have  built  np  our  great 
uannfaotariug  indostrics  and  extended  oar  great  railway 
Vystero  have  thereby  given  remnuoratire  employment  to 
thonaaDds  of  men  who  mUKt  otherwiNe  have  HtrugKled  for  a 
mean  existence  by  a  mde  agriculturo;  they  have  wedded  the 
liaAt  to  tlie  Wettt,  thereby  cementing  the  T'nion;  have  opened 
up  to  H-ttloutciit  the  great  \^'est,  and  made  it  poMSible  for  the 
poor  of  the  esHtern  cities  and  of  foreign  countries  to  secure  a 
home,  the  firat  greiLt  need  of  civilized  niiiu ;  and  have  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  one  claSH  of  men  to  our  greatneaa  as 
a  dvllli'.ed  nation.  (Piske's  '•Critical  Period,"  psige  tW.)  Th«u 
men  are  held  in  execration  and  contempt,  but  only  by  those 
whose  narrownoss  of  view,  shortsightedui'M  of  vision,  and  con- 
temptible littleness  of  mind  and  soul  prevent  them  from  .seeing 
the  good  and  Incapacitate  them  from  doing  a  like  service. 
*>  Like  Virgil's  harpies  they  seek  to  excite  disgust  at  the  banquet 
wbicli  tJiey  lliem^lves  arc  eager  to  devour."  "Believe  not 
much  (hem  that  seem  to  despif^  riches,"  says  JIuoon,  "fortliey 
despise  them  that  despair  of  them  and  none  worse  when  they 
come  to  them." 
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How  may  ve  secare  Uie  sarae  equality  of  righl  to  the  means 
of  ailvmiocuieol  in  lif«  tliul  wo  give  tht>  poss««aorof  lliat  llfet 
Pir&ty  allow  to  each  man  that  aod  ouly  that  which  he  has  earned. 
Second,  prevent  the  bequeuithiug  of  estat«&,  aiid  thereby  force 
their  posseHBors  to  diHpoee  of  tbeni  dnrtct;  life,  when  we  may 
depend  that  the  property  will  not  be  recklessly  thrown  to 
ignorant  and  profiiKate  children  or  friends,  for  the  men  who 
have  the  ambition  and  ability  to  make  wealth  arc  coiupetouc  to 
dispose  of  it  judicionaly.  If  it  I»e  objected  that  often  legatees 
have  perfuriutHl  s<.Tviec»  for  Lho  di-rceawd  during  his  hfetinie  for 
which  they  should  be  rewarded,  I  answer,  if  the  aerrica  is  snch 
that  it  can  be  paid  for  in  money,  let  the  party  to  whom  th« 
debt  is  owing  see  to  collecting  the  amonot  from  the  debtor 
daring  hU  lifetime,  or  from  his  adniiuistrHtor,  lh«  same  as  all 
other  honest  debts  are  now  collected  and  paid.  If  the  service  is 
oiui  that  cannot  be  paid  for  in  money,  then  mouey  cannot  dis- 
charge the  obligation.  No  man  has  a  riffht  to  beqoeath  a  for- 
tune to  aa  ignorant  and  incompetent  legatee.  For  he  thereby 
doeft  violence  to  the  real  facnltie«  of  that  legatee  and  endangers 
thn  peaco  and  well-being  of  that  society  without  whoac  ooucur- 
rence  be  conld  not  have  sniasHcil  the  wealth. 

If  there  are  some  men  who  wrongfully  dispose  of  weAlth 
which  they  have  wiriMvi  "let  them  stand  undisturbed  as  moou> 
ments  of  tlic  ^fety  with  whlcli  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  is  left  fVeo  to  combat  it.''  They  do  not  know  the 
pOMibilitim  and  real  Joy  of  living  who  thus  Mjiiander  their  sub- 
stance. And  the  fact<  that  such  monstrosities  can  and  do  exist 
will  stimulate  to  nobler  action  tbose  who  do  know  how  to  use 
their  wealth.  Third,  make  the  ownership  of  property  by  hu»- 
bftnd  and  wife  a  Joint  owner«liip.  Make  them  pitrtuei-»  in  law 
as  U>ey  are  in  fact.  This  will  not  only  assist  to  the  ac-oomplish- 
meiit  of  our  main  pur|>o^  of  ^^  cinitable  distribution  but  will 
do  away  with  one  of  the  most  common  and  fruitful  means  of 
fraud  and  corruption  now  known  to  commercial  life.  Fourth, 
upon  llie  death  of  the  husband  or  the  wife  let  the  title  to  the 
property  vest  in  the  surviror.  Upon  the  death  of  snoh  survivor 
let  an  iMlministnttor  be  appointed,  as  now  is  done,  to  collect  the 
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aMete  and  pay  Ibe  {ndflbtcclnvcs  of  tb«  estate.  Tbt^n  let  the  sur- 
plus be  paid,  not  "  into  the  privy  coffer  of  th«  8Cnt«"  una  forfeit 
for  som«  crime  <-onin]itt€d,  but  into  tho  gi-noral  fund  of  the  tttatc 
aod  ont  of  this  fund  tel  there  l>e  paid  to  eaoli  rounj;  mast  or 
young  woman  npon  the  att^Dment  of  their  m^joritj-,  or  bfiing 
from  other  cause  thrown  apon  iheir  own  reeotirc«B,  a  stim  of 
money  equal  to  the  average  amount  of  w(.ttlth  in  the  stute  for 
Miofa  InbabitAnt  above  the  a^e  of  twenty-one  yeai-s,  as  such 
wealth,  tneaaared  by  a  money  stauibird,  is  shown  to  bo  by  the 
last  annual  urmrnnmrnf  and  cen^ua  returns.  The  children  of 
wealthy  parents  will  not  then  be  found  spcaOing  their  youth  iu 
idleness  and  dissipation  or  sliding  thmngh  oolte^  on  the  repnta- 
tion  of  their  parents ;  but  knowing  that  they  are  Hoon  to  be 
placed  upon  their  nieritn  will  aini  to  make  the  mont  they  can  of 
the  advantages  offered  by  those  parents  to  fit  tbemeelves  for  a 
high  plane  of  Uviuj;.  Whild  the  children  of  poor  parentB  will 
sec  a  rift  through  the  cloud  of  diM-ouragemenl  which  now  hangs 
80  heavily  apon  them  becna»e  of  their  poverty  and  with  renewed 
hope  will  struggle  with  s^vubbi  z«al  to  fit  themselves  for  higher 
and  better  Uting.  The  eyes  of  the  civilixed  world  will  be  more 
watchfnl  of  unr  young  men  and  yonng  women.  If  in  ut>y  one 
there  api>ears  a  capacity,  above  ttiat  of  hin  fellows,  for  lileralnre, 
painting,  science,  money- making  or  any  other  of  the  eeeeoUal 
eleiuentR  of  higher  civtli/.ation,  auch  fact  will  quiclcly  become 
known  and  promotion  will  follow  accordingly. 

It  ifl  as  unfair  and  unja<4  and  inethical  to  all  partiea  that  a 
man  should  at  death  turn  bis  acciimnlated  wealth  into  the  bands 
of  hla  son  witli  which  the  sou  may  begin  commercinl  life,  as  that 
a  congressman  or  preeidi-nt.  dying  iu  office,  should  invent  one  of 
bis  sons  with  Hint  oftlce  and  tliereby  enable  such  son  to  begin 
political  life  where  the  father  left  off.  We  have  pnt  aside  the 
theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings-  T^et  ns  be  consistent  and 
ateo  pat  a«ide  its  companion  piece  divine  right  to  inheritance  of 
wealth,  and  the  lulvancoment  which  we  shall  make  by  disposing 
of  the  latter  will  not  be  leins  either  in  extent  or  benefit  than  that 
which  our  fathers  made  by  disposing  of  the  former. 

H.   W.   QlUINTAKCE. 
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BY  A.   B.  AND   H.   PABQCRAH.* 


TUB  TonpratioD  and  priJc  with  which  eveiy  citizen  of 
tliici  republic  looks  aimn  lb«  great  national  charter  that 
has  bc«Q  its  acknowledged  sovereign  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years — that  luts  donitnated  tlie  iuDtltntlons  under  which,  in 
ordered  freedom,  he  has  been  reared,  and  wbich  are  guiding 
him  to  new  trluiuphs  of  material  prosperity  and  civilisation 
with  every  decade— are  no  vain  aentimeats.  The  greatneBS  of 
oar  Constitution  is  nonfewsed  not  oaly  by  tJiose  who  live  under 
it,  but  by  witnesses  iu  toaoy  another  laud  :  by  statesmen  in 
Ftiuiee,  who  have  kept  it  iu  vl«w  while  building  up  tliree  suc- 
«e»Hve  repnblican  structures  on  the  ruins  of  monarchy  there  ; 
by  English  radicals,  who  look  to  the  S«uii(e  it  ciUled  into  being 
a8  a  model  for  the  reformed  "'Upper  House"  which  they  are 
•Mking ;  by  English  Torii»,  who  Mtik  ta  nuike  of  the  ooh«fiiv« 
force  our  Union  hus  maintaiuixi  under  it  a  point  against  Home 
Rule ;  by  the  great  Entjltxh  Liberal,  William  K.  Gladstone,  who 
calletl  it  ''  tlie  uiighticctt  work  ever  struck  ofl'  at  one  tlnio  by  Ute 
brain  and  purpose  of  man  "  ;  by  the  eiu!)ryo  Oommonwealtb  of 
Austr^ia;  by  every  nation  of  this  Western  world,  which,  as 
soon  as  it  supplants  the  rale  of  a  monarch  by  that  of  a  people, 
hastens  to  pattern  its  new  frc«  gowrumenl  by  the  work  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention.  It  is  only  since  our  adoption  and 
trlniupbaul  viudivatlon  of  titis  Coustittition,  tJiiit  men  have 
«eamd  to  speak  of  republican  t>ovemmeut  as  an  experiment 

But  exalte^]  merits  are  uot  perfection.  If  we  would  get  from 
oouscitotional  government  all  it  Ik  capable  of  giving  us,  mora 
tJiaii  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  wncrable  Instrument  may 
need  to  be  overhauled  and  repaired,  with  the  same  scrupulous 
core  that  was  useil  )o  their  original  construction.     We  have  had 

•AaUMnM"ICaonainlo*B<l  tnAiiUrla)  Delnitaa*." 
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already  to  acknowledge,  by  fiflecu  lunendmcute,  ttiab  tlie  vork 
of  our  coQstituttoD-bailden)  was  incomplete  in  many  ways ;  and 
If  otlier  Inoompletooess  shoolct  disclose  iteelf  tinder  impartial 
scratiny — if  a  few  defects  yet  demandiuf;  remedy  shoald  appear 
in  tlie  tuidsl  of  our  briglil  vista  of  exotOlcnces — the  discovery 
would  throw  no  more  Beriooa  impatatioa  on  tlie  work  of  our 
foiiiHler«  than  has  been  utro^sidT  thrown  by  the  fifteen  ameod- 
ments  we  have  attached  to  it. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  ever  bee»  serious  daitf^r  that 
these  (acts  sboald  be  forgotten.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  oar 
ablest  statesmen,  while  earnestly  tr>-ing  to  make  the  best<  of  the 
Oottstitotioa  given  them  to  work  with,  have  soiii;bt  to  iiitrodac« 
improvements  of  one  kind  or  another.  They  have  always  found 
it  easier  to  suggest  ameudmeota,  indeed,  than  to  have  any 
action  taken  upon  them,  for  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  all  Constitntional  change.  First,  the  muiibrous  upparolas 
to  1)6  set  In  motion,  and  llie  tlnte  required  to  make  this  apparnttis 
work.  Second,  the  intereelH  with  a'bicb  every  needed  reform  is 
in  conflict,  and  the  enormous  advantage  given  to  tlie  oppottitiou, 
that  n«ed8  to  control  only  one  third  of  the  memborsJiip  of  either 
ITouse  of  Congress,  or  a  majority  In  either  hrancli  of  a  hare 
fourth  of  the  Stale  Legislatures,  iu  order  to  he  completely  suc- 
eoKftil,  Third,  unthinking  conRervatism ;  to  speak  more 
delSnitoly,  the  disposition  to  give  i-rcdit  to  imilitntions  for  bless- 
ings which  are  really  ciuite  Independent  of  them— forgetting  to 
compare  the  degree  of  personal  liberty  cujoye<l  in  th(^  8oath 
American  republics,  for  instance,  nnder  couRtitulJouK  as  perfect 
M  onn,  with  that  in  Bogland.  under  mouarchical  forms,  and  uu 
definitely  flxed  constitntion  at  all.  Fourth,  the  fact  that  the 
langnage  of  onr  fundamental  law  as  it  is  has  be<!om«  the  basis  of 
all  judicial  proranlure ;  every  clnuw  hits  been  made  precise  by 
interpretations  from  the  bench,  and  much  of  this  work  would 
have  under  amendment  of  any  kind  to  be  gone  over.  It  is  aa 
little  becaoee  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
all  cliange,  as  becanse  we  are  lacking  In  reepect  for  the  Constitu- 
doo  m  it  was  fiist  enacted,  that  we  advocate  the  present  scheme 
of  amendmeoL 
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Ib  several  ways,  it  appears  to  us.  the  Federal  ConsCitullon  tm 
failea  short  of  reafiouitble  espeotationn,  and  could  readily  be  cor- 
rected. 1.  It  ha»  uDwiUiogty  permittetl  the  growth  of  a  greiA 
abase,  the  failare  to  »et  a  CoRpr<>««  at  the  work  for  which  it  is 
elected,  antil  (hirt«en  months  aftor  itii  election,  and  the  com- 
uiittal  or  important  legislation — inclndtn^  half  Che  entire  work 
of  derlsing  and  paiwing  a]>propriBtiou  bills — to  a  CougrvsH  that 
the  people  have  voted  to  Rnpplanl.  2.  Icb  choice  of  the  State 
Legislature,  lut  (ho  arena  of  si^astorial  elections  haa  proved  un- 
forttmate.  ^.  Ito  provision  for  the  decbion  of  contested  con- 
groBttional  elections  is  gravely  at  faalt.  4.  Its  invention  of  the 
(Mob  of  vice-predident  has  worked  bndly.  5.  Its  device  for 
electing  the  prvsident  proved  a  failure  after  one  or  two  trials, 
and  the  syHtem  which  has  grown  out  of  It  is  cinnisy,  raotly,  nn- 
&lr,  productive  of  needless  distnrbanceH  wid  cnlpably  open  to 
corruption.  6.  Tts  exclnition  of  congn?««iiien  from  all  executive 
office  has  been  in  the  intereHt  neither  of  the  best  legislation  nor 
of  the  best  adminstration.  7.  It  lins  failed  to  gnord  against  the 
iniipiity  of  "legal  tender"  acts.  For  each  of  thene  defects  wo 
propose  a  remedy,  nod  it  will  b©  seen  that  the  total  effect  of  onr 
proposed  remedies  is  to  shorten,  simplify,  and  clarify,  rather 
than  oliecure  and  amplify,  the  instrument  to  which  they  would 
be  applied.  AOer  each  8uggeat«(l  amendment  (beginning  of 
coiu«e  with  No.  16)  we  add  a  few  words  of  exphuintion. 

StiiaioHal  tern*  to  begin  atxi  Oynffrrf  to  nivet  in  January. 

AwT.  XVI.,  8ki'.  1,— On  iind  nftcr  the  year  1W7.  nil  tcniis  In  th« 
Smatcof  the  Uuitvd  Sluti-a  nhnll  XmeXu  utid  cloew  on  tb«  (IrMday  uf 
January. 

IJKC.  £.— In  Art.  f .,  8ec  4.,  CI.  2,  of  the  Con§tituilon,*  for  "  D»omn- 
U,>r"«liatl  benubaillutiH]  "jBimary." 

Tlie  ConHtitotioo  deBnea  the  terms  of  senators,  but  not  of 
repreaentaiives.  The  former  must  serve  for  .lix  yenrs,  except 
where  the  second  clause  of  the  third  section  applies  ;  the  gov- 
ernment wiis  set  i»  opemtion  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March, 


be  oo  Ui«  In*  Montey  In  tM«Mb*r,  ankw  Uwy  >hall  by  Inu  Kppcilnl  »  dlHBraqt- 
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t789,  having  been  prevented  by  tJie  rtOatory  tuetbods  of  tboec 
dajm  from  begiDning  witti  the  beginning  of  the  year  ;  and  thus 
ihftt  day  of  3[»reh  which  happened  in  178»  to  be  the  first 
Wedoesday  bae  tieoaine  the  fixed  date  for  tiie  begioning  and 
Ckne  of  senatorial  ternit),  and  presidential  leroift  wfUi  theio.  IB 
vas  iri;)!  enough  to  rewtlve  npon  etarting  the  Federal  machinery 
on  the  fourth  of  Tllarch  in  ITSU  (although,  as  a  matter  of  histor- 
ical fact,  the  starting  was  not  folly  accomplished  for  mme  weeka 
Uiereafter)  but  later  experience  has  proved  the  date  gmrely  in- 
convenient.  Too  late  for  the  opening  and  alwordly  early  for  the 
close  of  the  necessary  winter  session,  it<  needle-ssly  crowds  and 
rashes  the  legislatois  wheee  work  must  be  completed  or  botched 
tn  time  for  it.  Tliough  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Cottstitution 
to  anthori/e  the  continnance  of  a'  Tepreaentative  in  office  alter 
hU  successor  has  been  duly  elected,  that  abuse  has  crept  In — we 
nMd  not  stop  to  inqnire  how.  By  the  propoeod  change,  all 
these  evils  are  at  onoe  norrected.  If  senatoia  now  in  office  can- 
not be  pentuaded,  for  the  public  good,  to  vote  that  their  own . 
official  terms  be  shortened  by  two  mouths  and  three  days,  let 
thvni  put  this  ameuduieut  in  operation  iu  1899,  or  1901. 

Senaton  to  6«  Etfcted  fry  tfic  Pevple  of  the  Slattm. 

Art.  XVXI.  »Er.  I.— In  Art.  I.,  rtec.  S,  n.  I  of  lb«  Conatllullon,* 
fur  "  Lef^Utntim'  "  .ilinll  Ih-  nulMtttutvil  "  |i<.-oiil«." 

fe'tx.  £. — In  CLiiiH' IJof  the  KiiiH' S<"cIIO[i,r  fi>r  tlio  InM  senicnce  uhall 
besulMillutfd  :  "  Anil  if  viifniidtrflliaiJiM-'ii  by  rt^iguatloti,  or  oltwrwisc, 
Ibe  exeoutlvt.'  authority  of  Uu-  Sliiti;  Hhnll  liutue  writ*  «f  fkcllou  to  fill 
sneb  vscanelit)." 

tt  is  not  denied  that,  in  the  century  under  our  Constitution,  a 
great  many  oxoeUeat  senators  have  been  elected  by  the  Legisla- 
laresil  bat  It  may  quite  confidently  be  denied  that  the  same 

•"llMittMiMtor  Uifl'tilliMl  SUiMs  ■Iwll  tw  romi^Mid  or  t«o  rMDMon  (nim  «cb 
SiAW.plioian  ti]rUieL«ct*laiun!ilM««of.  tockli  rr«n.  kod  «>eb  MenMor  4b»U  bava 
ooe  IMC" 

»«Mi  luMPUi  Art.  XXK.  tMlov. 

lOnaof  IhMii  luujiui  dBnosiM«dlliUT«r]rn<Dnn  InanvlaboniCBpnob.  ihcbmtlcA 
of  n&leb  imtilail  lUftiloplluo  •roald  (lamp  our  Hcoau  hitttarM  ••  a  "tkllara."  1( 
tklnit*  ar«tob«  aivoiiDled  faliiin>«  whvi>*T*r  Ibi-jr  nwU  Iriipravnuttit,  (b«  unit^MiH- 
faWt  inlitbtjr  irork  in  ilie  Mimner  o(  MC^,  bpl  pliif  looTorbaul  uid  reiionMUic  wbole 
riD(eeilTr>rU«i"  <^  Unr  llnltHt  3lM«^  muM  tuivu  Uaup«4  UlM  nyalem  witb  UiH 
MOB  oautfMDbaUoa.  nv*  «aatntiilai«  itK  dlMlBguliitiail  Htmntor  on  ui«  Ikrliltenl 
meoo*  hi*  bainomnenu  luvi-  woti  lb*  li  •law. 
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iiMD,  or  nWD  att  excellent,  could  not  have  been  clecMd  by  tiie 
popular  rote.  On  the  other  hand,  auiny  of  the  worst  Henatorial 
selectfonK  that  are  constantly  tuaiJv  along  with  the  bc«t,  of  men 
who  bad  nothinj;  to  commend  them  but  an  ample  fortane  and  a 
larlsh  use  ot  tt  in  fixing  the  Li^islalure.  would  have  been  Im- 
pOfiEUble  by  a  popular  rote.  Another  consideration  is  even 
more  important :  the  voter  has  the  right,  in  choosing  a  state 
legislator,  to  regard  state  unmixed  with  national  ifanee  in  his 
choice.  If  a  citizen,  for  example,  dliiappi'ovca  al  the  same  time 
of  high  tariflb  and  of  the  ntetho<U  of  Tammany  Hall  in  state 
leginlatJon,  he  ought  not,  in  jmtic«  or  soond  national  policy,  to 
be  compelled  to  decide  between  voting  for  a  Tammany  Aasembly - 
luao  and  contributing  to  elect  a  high-tariff  United  8taboe  Sena- 
tor. The  proposed  amendment  would  give  us  better  senators, 
ODqoestionably,  and  irith  them  better  state  laws. 


Congrr^xtofial  Ci>nt(»t*  to  b^.  [Mfided  Outgtde  <^  CongrcM. 

Art.  XVIII.  Kbc.  1.— .^libe  end  «f  Art.  1.,  BeaJ.,  CI.  1  of  the 
Const iuitimi.*  far  *'  rxccpt  tw  to  thp  jilacvn  of  chooKing  Scnutor*,"  ahnll 
be  HitMilitit«d  :  "aii<l  provide  for  the  JudioUl  decLelon  of  all  questions 
of  I  tic  elvvtiuiii',  rt-tunu  iMid<|U«liflcnltunHof  tiii^iiibiTsof  ei(li(.THuUHe." 

Shc.  2.— Iti  Alt.  I.  tfrc.  h,  CI.  l,t  tho  liraC  wtvontvcii  wonla  *\uM  be 
omillixl,  itnd  tUf  word  "  Hou»e  "  Htaitll  t)e  tiiHerled  after  (he  fourth  fo^ 
luwiugwonl,  uiul)i'l,v,  "eut'li." 

Some  centtirieii  ago,  when  tho  Britiah  Hoom  of  Commons 
(progenitor  of  our  Congress)  was  fighting  for  Its  privileges 
against  royal  encroachment,  it  was  no  doubt  vitally  important  Co 
tbe  cause  of  libertj-  that  tlie  |K>pular  assembly  sliould  not.  depend 
on  the  king's  courtis  to  determine  who  should  and  who  should 
not  be  ita  members.  But  we  liavc  seen  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  our  own  century,  resign  that  cherislied  privilege  to  the  courts 
of  law,  without  compulsion  and  without  misgivings;  norhasBriC- 
iah  libert)'  Bustained  the  sualleet  injury  by  the  trauKfer.     There 

■"TiMHinM.  p<»wi.»lnl  uuKiotref  twldlpg  Bloetloiw  ftir  Bmawni  nDd  RapRntnl*- 
UvoittwUI  IwpnwrlbKl  lAM^b  HIal*  bjr  Ui«  Li«l«lmtani  Uinwoti  biit  llw  Cbnsnv* 
iiMr.ki  iiay  iimc,  by  iHir,  iiiKk«orkltcriachr«KulBUoiu,exo«pt  m  (o  Uic  plaoca  of 
ebooiliiii  Hriiiiiim,** 

*'M.  Ijarti  lloUM*lullb#UiP  Jadc*of  ItM^Itvtloiiii,  r*(uriM.  u)d  qutlUsaUon*  Ot 
tM  uwD   iiiotnteni   BDil  k  iiwjorlt}'  of  oarli   (likll  oaiisMtiiU  B  4|ntiran  tb  dv 

blMlDOUl     .     .     . 
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cannot  be  a  donbt  that  if  oar  Coiutitntion  irere  b>  be  originated 
anew,  the  provision  leaving  with  the  Houses  of  OOD^^ren 
the  right  and  duly  to  decide  as  to  thvir  own  mcm)>enhip,  whitJi 
pa.'<«e<l  a  century  afco  as  a  matter  of  course,  woald  now  1>e  found 
with  scarce  an  advocate.  For  experience  hiM  shown  here  qnite 
tM  plainly  as  oinong  the  Rritbth,  (hat  this  melliod  of  »c«tiring 
deciBion  of  sach  qoestioiiH  is  iocnrably  vicious.  Membeni  of 
OoDgrces  are  ehoseo  aa  advocates,  not  as  Judges.  The  duU«s 
rightly  belonging  to  their  place  exact  too  mncb  of  their  time — 
aud  this  i»  the  confcssiou  of  a  (IL^tingnislied  congressman — to 
permit  them  to  weigh,  or  even  to  examine  all  the  evidence  in  a 
oonteeted  elftction  case.  Xo  member  silling  in  judgment  in  Bucb 
a  case  is  ever  made  in  any  way  responsible  for  an  unjust  deciaionr 
though  h«  is  invariably  aud  suvoruly  made  rsBponfliblo  for  a 
decision  opposed  to  the  interestB  of  his  political  party.  Insteiul 
of  what  they  nhoulil  bo,  Jadgtuvntti  inspirod  nml  molded 
by  equity,  thew  decisions  have  become  a  byword  and  s  reproach 
to  republiraii  institutions.  Ko  ouo  respects  them,  and  each  suc- 
oeadve  decision  lowers  respect  for  the  Honse  which  makes  it. 
Vet  ootliiug  could  be  more  neislless.  The  pro[>08e<I  nniendmoDt> 
in  givinjc  tbe  Congress  power  to  provide  by  law  for  the  decision 
of  ooDteMs  in  th«  oourts,  and  to  modify  this  law  ns  may  be  found 
expedient^  is  duly  careful  of  the  dignities  and  privileges  of  that 
illusthoos  body. 

DiaomtUniuincc  t^  lAe  yiee-Pivtidenl'»  Office. 

Am.  la.,  8itu.  I.— Art.  1.,  Svc.  s,  CI.  4  *  of  the  OontUtutlon  la  hereby 
fqxvivd. 

8»-.  S.— Art.  I.,  Bvo.  S,  CI.  « t  sluill  tw-  aMirtictcd  »n  m  to  rMid  :  "T)i« 
SeuHlr  wliull  cli>K»e  thrtr  8pi-ak«r  and  otlier  olllct're." 

Skc.».— Art.  II.,  Sue  1,  CI.  «:  iJudlruiMl:  " Th«- Omifnaw  iimy,  l>y 
Iftw,  provide  for  the  esse  of  tlie  removal  of  the  Prestdcnt  from  otOct:,  vr 

•  -4.Tli«Vko-Praldaniot(M  United  t^tatntbuU  tw  PfoMMit of  Uw scaMa.  hat 
•twU  bttfo  no  voco,  iinkaa  Uuj  Im  equally  tllmJvil." 

I  ~  Tba  acfuto  (bsn  rtioiw  ilM4r  oUiVr  Offlona.  »nd  nltnn  Vrrrllmt  pr^  Umpairt,  to 
tiMMtiwaeoef  Um  Vliw-[-mMcDi,orr  wbcmli*  ihnll  cirraltc Ui«  oOlra of  PrMldniii ef 
tlw  [.'ultcd  autH." 

:  "<i  to  nsMor  111*  i«nwvatpr  Ibp  I'mldrnt  rroiu  uOlor.  or  of  bU  d«aUi.  reatfiuklioa 
«r  lluvblHu-  lo  dlacbBisa  Uh  pomn  uicl  duUcx  of  mM  offlotv  Ilin  Hlno  ibAll  il«TOl** 
on  tlia  Vk^-Fmaiduti,  kimi  ttta  Cikiltom  may.  by  Inw,  pni*lilr  Ibr  th*  oum  of  ivinnval. 
d«Mb,  ratlcnMMa,or  ituibllity.  both  utUi*  Preddanl  and  Vigv-PcwlitoDl.  dtclMleg 
wtal  al9Dty,~  ttc,  M  In  ilM  MXI- 
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of  Ula  dentil,  n«t^nUou  or  lnal)llit.v  lo  tlttioliarye  ihe  powere  and 
tliitics  of  Mild  offloc,  Hcclnriiix  n-Iint  (ifflcvr  lOiulI  then  net  a*  I'ivhUIciiL, 
and  Hich  ofHcer  bball  act  ncioortlliiKty,  anlll  tlie  diMblllty  \»  removed, 
or  n  PnwiiieilL  idiiill  \k  el<<<!tr>l." 

Skc.  4,  frowi  A«T.  II..  Skc.  1,  CI.  !•  Ihp  ■wonis  "  t"grth«r  with  Uw 
VIce-PrMhtent,  cIkjwd  for  tli«  sumo  term,"  from  Se«.  \  of  same  Arilde* 
tliit  worii  "  Vi<H-I'n'^iiUiit."  iiml  from  Art.  XII.  of  tin-  .\tiicitdmi-titw,* 
all  provision  for  Uw  elertlou  of  n  Vlco-Presldent,  shall  he  omlltod. 

Art.  XX.  to  AET.  I.,  Sec.  3.  CI.  I  t  "rUa-rriDBlilulioii.  «ni.T  "WtaK," 
»hall  l-'iuiiU-il  th«  wards,  "ami  one  Sciintor  from  tho  di*triut  fonn<?d*w 
pruvided  in  lb«  aevent««uili  clause  of  lUn  dglilb  Motion  of  U]l 
urtii-Ic" 

It  is  impossible  id  candor  to  consider  the  office  of  vice- 
preslileut,  provided  l),v  onr  Constitution,  as  uiucli  better  tbiin  a 
blander.  True,  it  would  have  been  a  p-eater  blander  to  make 
no  provision  at  all  for  a  vacaacj'  Id  the  prc6id«atial  ofliM ;  but 
tlie  CoDKtitutioD  oontained  a  very  snit-ible  proTiaion  for  snt^ 
QmLTgeuclcs  in  tbe  vlauso  which  (with  the  omission  of  muntion 
of  the  vice-president)  is  tjuoted  in  the  propoeed  Section  &, 
abu\'c  The  failure  of  our  Cou^reas  to  perform  the  duty  Im- 
poeed  on  it  by  this  clause — a  failure  which  really  continued 
until  1S86,  when  the  Buooession  was  ut  last  vested  In  the  ollicers 
of  the  president's  cabinet— long  gnve  our  vice' president  tlie 
^pearance  of  a  politicaJ  neetHHity  ;  but  therv  is  now  no  ri<!iu^ou 
for  oonsideriog  him  oa  anything  bat  what  he  is.  Wliile  tJie 
pro^dont  lives,  his  sole  function  is  Uiat  of  pi'eveatiog  the 
Senate  from  enjoying  a  right  thai  ou^ht  to  be  allowed  to  every 
doUboralv  a»H.*nibly,  that  of  chootting  its  own  presiding  officer ; 
when  the  president  dies,  hU  dnty  is  to  famish  the  people  with  a 
ohtof  executive  whom  they  would  never  have  selected  for  the 
place  if  free  choice  had  been  permitted  them.  To  speak  of  the 
election  of  our  viee-prcAidenlf  every  fonrlh  year,  an  in  any  true 
flonsB  a  ehoice  by  the  people,  is  an  abinw  of  language.  The 
second  man  on  the  ticket  Is  never  elected  by  the  people  on  his 
own  merits,  but  solely  on  thone  of  his  chief.  There  may  have 
bwn  tlionsands  of  tarifr-roforin  voters  lust  year  who  gravely 
olijected  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  war  record,  and  other  thousands  of 


•  )tM  noU' l«  Art.  XXI.,  brtow. 
I  t^tr  Doto  to  Art.  XVtI..  ■borv. 
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protectjoniee  voten  who  w  graTcl;  objected  to  Mr.  Keid's 
attitade  toward  Inhor  aaioiut;  bot  both  alike  fonnd  tlieir  bauds 
tivd  and  all  liberty  of  giving  effect  to  their  otyectious  denied 
tbem,  save  at  tbe  impossible  prloe  of  adTaiwing  a  national 
policy  they  believed  nniriee.  As  men  of  principle  will  not  pay 
tbitt  price,  Dieu  of  principle  are  not  considered  Id  the  bestowal 
of  rtce-prcHtdential  nontUiationi«.  These  choices  are  made  with 
the  view  of  catching  n  few  nnoertnln  votes  from  dtiseu  who 
fare  little  for  the  important  issues  at  stake,  and  can  therefore  be 
recraited  for  the  presidential  ticket  in  that  way.  Of  thLi  fault 
both  parties  hare  for  many  yeara  been  gnilty — though  perhaps 
not  eqnidly ;  and  In  this  fault  they  will  persist  ns  long  as  our 
method  of  etectiag  a  president  remains  unreformed. 

By  the  propo«<ied  third  section,  unless  our  legislation  nnder  it 
shall  be  changed,  the  secretary  of  state  stands  nest  in  HacMCHion 
to  the  president,  and  the  secretary  of  tlie  li-e«i8nry  follon-tt  him. 
2«0  better  arrangemeut  ooold  be  deviitod ;  and  tbiii  will  continue 
in  ofliact  without  any  ftirtber  ennctment  The  objects  of  the 
pn^Mwed  twentieth  amendment  are  two :  to  give  congressional 
representation  to  citizens  of  this  country  who  are  now  denied 
that  right  of  citiz«nabip,  and  to  make  an  odd  nnmtjer  of  sen- 
atorB,  and  so  avoid  tics. 


A«T.  XXI..  Sbc.  1.— In  Art.  II.,  (fee  1.,  CI.  1  of  the  Const iluUon,* 
all  thm  fnllowa  ilic  woM  "  offlriF "  khnll  Xx  omilt^Hl,  and  thtse  wonU 
MihiUluUit.  "until  his suomMor shall  bnv<i  bi^n  t'lccted." 

6bc  1— Art.  II..  Sec.  I,  CI.  Z  f  shall  read  ii*  fulluwa ;  "  The  Presi- 
dent •lutll  be  choMn  by  thr  IIoukc  of  l{e]>ruiivnti>Uvi«,  on  n  day  ap- 
{lolnted  tieforDhsDii  tiy  the  aStnufttlve  vote  of  a  majority  or  all  the 
nt«nl>en  tbervoT;  but  that  <hiy  uiaj*  only  be  (1)  wtllihi  iwi'nly  days 
after  till?  fln>t  orftanlzutionof  nnewly  «lvclcO  nmuw-;  (2)  within  twenty 
dnya  aft«f  the  offlcv  aball  Itecome  vacant,  by  death,  reHlKiiulInn  or 

■  "t.  nwsiteiiUTe  power  iboil  be  Tssicd  tn  ■  FitalOcat  <d  Ui*  UaUitd  StalMoC 
AmatVtt.  B«Mwll  bold  bl*  oak*  •liiritiK  iti*  term  of  tour  r«ai*,Bn4  taf«Ui«r«1th 
Uw  %'to»Frcildent,  tbaOD  lot  Ibc  miim  icnn.  br  «lMit*d  ma  IMIiym  " ; 

I  "S.  Bach  itou  itall  appoint,  lo  nucb  nunDci  a«  Ibc  {.egUtaluro  ibw^of  max  dl* 
f«M,asinnlM>r(if  •UoMnntiMltoUii' wbnlviiumbvruf  HDiiuionaad  BtpwwptatlTin 
lo«lil«httwauueiskrbefiiinii>d  in  Ckmsm*;  but  aa(!«iiBlar<iritopfBwnlMtT«,or 
panoB  lialdlBC  an  oOloa  of  uiMt  or  [>rom  under  ifao  Unltod  Stauii,  abaU  iMappolnUd 
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otlWTwiBe;  (3)  niiliiii  twenty  days  after  the  roaMt'inbling  of  an  ad- 
}oura(<d  Mawinn  at  ihc  Hou«>,  pmviik-*!  that  the  oIDch'  •hnll  tijivo  )>e> 
eonie  vacaut  anil  been  temporarUr  fliled  during'  tbe  r«ceHt<,  or  <4)  at 
■ncli  nthvr  tiinu  aa  the  Acnitbu  piBf  permit.  Dili  no  pvrfnituioii  ■hull 
be  valid  unless  given  by  tlw  afflnnatlve  vote  of  two  Uiltds  of  tbe 
whole  nuuib«r  uf  Scuulom. 

&BC.  S.— Art.  II.,  Sfc.  I.  CI.  3  and  4,*  and  Art.  XII.  of  tho  Amand- 
mbul9,t  art-  hereby  reptaled. 

Art.  SCXII..  Sk<^\  1.— In  Art.  I.,  Sec  2,  CI.  I  of  live  r«ii»lllu(lpn,  for 
"aeooDiI"  «tiall  be  tiub«titutcd  "third." 

8Ba  2.— Thi--  .Si-iuilun  shall  be  cIiowd  one  liftif  every  iliird  year,  and 
tbe  lanK"<M[cof  Art.  I.,  S*c  3,  01.  2:  "hull  l>c  moilillpii  nwordiiiuly. 
If  Ibeslxtr^ulli  iind  Bevent«eulb  ant^udnienta  here  propofied  eliall  be 
adopted,  the  Hubl  elnine  aliiill  read  as  fulluwa :  "  They  aliull  bo  dlrided 
Into  iwo  dames,  »o  thai  one  half  may  bo  chown  «very  third  ymr.    Tho 

*  O. S aopenNilcit  by  AoiFtiilnivnl  XII.  In  Imh. 

"4.  TtMCuatrsM  may  dcWrrmioo  ihe  umc  of  cUoOTiiig  ibc  eleeion,  and  Uu  O^y 
OB  wliirii  UiHy  Hliall  fl*«  Uioir  rnUM.  whleb  day  ahall  ba  Ui*  Mtnt  (hriHishaut  Uia 
ITnlMd  )^tata." 

t  "Art.  XU.  TlioelccUmilmll  moM  In  iheir  r«[iewllv«  lUUBa,  and  rote  by  ballot 
•w  PriHliliKii  mil]  vii'i>.Pn«1i1iri>l.  anuor  wliom,  iit  Uiu-l,  ili-tll  notba  aa  lalialiltant  Of 
UMiampiUlc  witb  tbcmaMnni  Uiajruliall  nHiiii\  In  i.livir  bulluU,  1b«  |i«non  fOUd 
•»ra>l*nald«ii.BDd  in  dliUn«t  MUou  the  pcnoo  vowd  foros  Vto«.|'nBldeiit:  and 
Ui»y  •luill  maka  illmltiot  llnuof  all  peraanii  \axrA  tot  ai  PrMldmt,  and  of  all  panrani 
ToWd  lot  M  Vlcn-l'nnldftil,  uiil  uf  lliv  iiiiiiil>n'ur  vattv  »n  meii;  wblcb  llHt*  Iher 
■ball  *Icn  and  oenUT.  oad  lxaa4nill  ■ca]<><I.  tu  the  Kikt  ot  Kovcmmriit  of  the  t7DlU)d 
BlaUa,  dlracMd  lo  tliu  PnaiOeat  ot  Om  Sonalc  i  Uxe  Froildeal  of  Ui*  BuiAle  ■hall.  In 
Um  pnmiamr  at  Ih*  Kwl*  and  ITc>iiii«c>(llapT««*nlaU»<<,tip«ri  kll  U>i>««rtinc«ua,and 
tti0nx<a4hall  lli«D  bo  oonatcd;  tb?  prraon  naTing  tlip  Eraatcal  namberof  Totmlbir 
nwaldsnt  »hall  be  iha  Praldent.  onil  If  niFh  Dumbpr  bo  a  nujorllj^iirtlic  whola 
anaiti<ra(rl«cUiraappi>laiBd.  And  If  nopfTHon  liavo  luob  mnjorll;,  than  ftnm  tlM 
imMu  InTliiK  Iha  hlt[hn-l  nambirn,  init  •xowdlni  thn*.  On  lh(^  IlxIOf  UioM  viiWd 
Iw  ■■  IVnldanl.  (he  llniuc  ot  ItcinnicolallvM  abikll  nhaoae  ImmtdlaUIJ,  by  iM^lOl, 
Uw  Pnaldeal :  bat  lii  cbuMliiK  ibe  Praldont.  tbo  vote*  Utnll  b«  uKon  by  lllal».  Uw 
mir«a«alalloo  frvni  racb  KUitu  linclnii  ihih  vnu :  n  •inoniin  Pit  Ihu  imrpoM  aliall  eon- 
■Ulof  ■  mcRibrror  ni«i»beni  Cram  loo  ibtrda  <rf  itaa  HiaUs.  untl  a  maionltyof  all  Ui« 
ttUlH  idiall  lie  nntwimy  lo  •  cbotoo :  »nd  It  iba  Uooae  Ot  BcproenlatlTCa  (hall  not 
akooM  a  Pnaldpnt  wbanavvr  Ui*  rl^bi  of  rtiiilrr  kIihII  dfrvnlvv  tipun  Uiam,  baSna  tb* 
awrUtdaj^or  ManAaut  bllowtnv.  iiiHo  the  Vict-rrmldcnt  iball  noi  ■«  fmddaati 
^intbacavof  UwdMlborotbortonMiiuIlcoial  diwblllly  ot  UioPraldonl.  Ttl•pe^ 
•en  baTloc  (laa  ireatwi  numborof  tmd*  oa  VI«o.Pmild*nt,iilu>ll  batba  Vlca-Pitaldaml, 
l/aneli  nmubrrbo  a  majorlly  of  itiu  *bola  numiMT  of  alMIon  appulntod;  and  If  oo 
paMoabavaamaloHtr.Uien  tram  (be  two  hlshot  nnmbcnoa  Uw  litt.  tbo  Seoala 
■ball  ctoooM  tfaa  VI«»pT«alilBnt;  aquoraro  6wUia  fmrpoM  (ball  ci^iiMM  uf  lunlhlnl* 
of  ttaa  vhola  nui&liar  of  Kaniuar*,  and  a  mi^orlly  of  lli«  wbole  numbrr  tbaU  b* 
iiiiinMij  III  a  I  hull  II  Unt  no  pnaon  conaUluUonally  IncliRlbk  lo  thaofncoot  lYe^ 
danl,  akaU  be  eligible  lo  thai  of  Vlev-Pmldent  of  tb«  Uulied  smum." 

fX  linmadUMly  an><r  thny  tbail  hu  MaMiiblad,  In  a(in*riqii«nTO  uf  tba  flnt 
alMUon,  tbey  aball  be  dl*idrd  ■■  njuuliy  at  may  b*  Into  tbnic  elaaa.  Tbc  Kota  of 
Sanalonof  tbeflntclaia  ibali  bo  vacAlcd  at  Ihe  expiration  of  tbo  aceonil  ytar;  of  Uta 
MOaad  «Uun,  Bl  tba  «xi>lrallOQ  of  lli*  (ourlli  y*ar;  lUid  of  tbo  tiilnlClMa.at  Ibaai- 
plraoo'i  of  I  lie  *uth  year,  ao  Ihajone  third  sioy  bapboarn  erarj' ■eoond  year,  And 
If  vaeaof  Is  bappcn  by  tvliDBllOD,  or  oUiarwiic,  daring  tbo  reccaa  of  Ilia  Lagmaliua 
of  aay  ntals.  Ih*  eiaonllTO  Utaroof  may  maka  1«ea|oniry  aplHilntinvnU  taatlt  Iba 
aeit  nMvllag  of  tli*  LagUlatara,  uhloh  aball  Iben  lUI  luch  vatmnain." 
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flr»tii|i*ll  ittctuil*!  nil  whooc  t«iTUK  b«|{in  in  1891,  w]iic4i  l«nnii  thnll  rud 
the  Aral  nt  Januaiy,  ISOT  ;  the  #«coD(1,  all  wIio-mt  t«rme  begin  lo  1693, 
wbicl)  t«nu>  sb«U  eutl  tbv  Hnt  of  Junuury,  11*00  ;  while  ih«  tcnnn  be- 
KJnnlng  In  WK>  »ball  ciid  lh<-  firet  of  Jatiunr>'>  H"").  "i>h  the  M«nDd 
da^i,  or  ttio  drxt  of  Jauuary,  1903,  with  the  llniL  clit^n,  an  iii^y  he  r«- 
ijuirc*)  |o  f(ivr  niL'ti  ^liitc  on«  F^cniilor  of  itich  clnsi.  Ami  if  vncnncir* 
lijtppoi)  by  re»lg nation,  or  otherwise,  th«  EsecutlVB  auiliorlty  of  the 
6tat«  ahull  vmav  wribt  of  rinrtiou  to  Oil  such  vacatHieM." 

AftT.  XXnr..  Skc.  l— From  Art.  rr.,  Soc  2,  CI.  V  tbo  words 
"Jwdgee  of  tbe  Sujireme  Coun  "  ehall  he  omitted. 

Sbc.  S. — In  Alt.  III.,  Sitx.  l,t  after  the  wonU  "  Sup  nine  wid  Inft-rlor 
courts,"  shall  be  lD»en«d  the  words  :   "  sliall  be  eWt«d  by  th«  ^nate." 

Few  fbctsftre  better  Icdowu  tostndentHOf  onr  iii-ttltutions  thfto 
them  two :  Tbat  our  method  of  electiug  a  presideot  U,  in  every 
partidtlar  of  empty  form,  exactly  wtuit  Uie  Cotistttutiouol  Cod- 
ventioD  jiresoribed,  except  for  a  uligbt  change  introduced  in 
1803 :  and  tbat  tbe  election  Is  nevei-ihe1e«R  n  totally  diflbi«at 
procefis,  in  reaUt}',  &om  aoythiag  tliat  any  member  of  that  con- 
vention ever  oontemplated.  Tliose  who  aeek  to  refonu  thU 
loethod  need  therefore  be  in  no  fear  of  impeaching  the  wiadom 
of  the  origliuU  ConatitntloR-makerR.  A.  failure  to  refomi  It  la 
indeed  much  moi«  truly  an  imputation  agaiuitt  them ;  for  every 
i)nadreoula]  repetition  of  (be  stupid  and  disgusting;  tniveety  that 
the  anembling  and  pretended  voting  of  titular  presidential  elec- 
tors long  ago  became,  is  a  new  discredit  to  all  who  are  re^on- 
sible  for  it  Tbe  oonventton,  it  has  been  shovu,  fixed  on  the 
electoral  plan  without  a  clear  idea  how  it  would  work,  simply 
beeatue  no  more  intelligible  plan  could  be  agreed  upon.  A  direct 
popular  vote  v.'as  distrusted  ;  election  by  Cougrees,  though  ouoe 
preferred  and  actually  adopted,  was  afterward  needed  for  fear 
of  giving  too  much  ]iowi?r  to  tlmt  body.  It  Is  ver>'  easy  to  ae«, 
by  tbe  light  of  experience,  that  the  impotence  into  irhich  the 
electors,  of  whose  wisdom  and  discrimination  bo  much  was  at 
first  expected,  afterward  fell,  wafi  impoeed  upon  them  by  the 

■  "'i.  Ue|(haPrMtiIaBl]  .  .  .  ■hallaooiinaW.  uitf  bywut  vlUi  Itia  adrlu  sad 
eoDBiat  of  Uio  H»n»t>,  «W1  appoint  •mbuuMdom,  oUksc  pobllo  nilalsUn,  mosgli, 
JodiM  (If  tlie  iWptMm  OdiuI." 

t  •■Hsr.].— TIMfnillelaliKnreta*  Uw  UotlAd  SUtU*  itMU  bO  vcalcil  In  On*  Hnprmi* 
Caus1.ui4  IB  moll  loltolor  ouiiru  u  \ho  Ooagnm  may,  fram  tlm*  lo  UuttardBlB 
ana lUbiteb.  Tbe  JndBH.boUtor  (lieSa|>MtB«uid  InArko' fODrta,absU  ■toldUwIr 
aAee  iliiniit  cood  bob*vMr,  uid  ahklL  at  MBUd  Umca,  rc«olv*  Ibr  IbMr  mutIm  * 
■neat*— Uow.  wMob  tliall  out  b«  tUmlnUliad  liurlaf  tb«Ir  wallnatnco  tii  oiBm." 
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very  act  which  created  them.  In  providing  that  their  labors 
shoald  be  utterly  tlirowii  away  nnlees  a  mulority  of  them  should 
be  of  one  mind,  in  denying  them  all  opportunity  for  oon»uIUttou 
by  presRiibing  that  their  meeting  should  be  once  only,  on  tlie 
mine  day,  and  in  their  own  states :  in  giving  them  no  powers 
bat  to  vote  and  then  dii^solve  iulo  uotliiiign^ss,  the  Coustitution 
itself  condemned  them  to  the  functions  of  mere  machines.  Is  it 
possible  to  revive  the  electoral  college,  so  an  to  make  U  really 
the  intelligent  agent  our  fatltere  desired  t  The  only  way  to  do 
this  is  by  removing  ibt  sources  of  weakuesB ;  to  gather  it  in  one 
place,  where  its  members  may  reach  an  agreement  by  consnlta- 
tiou  uiid  compromise,  voting  again  and  again  if  necessary  ;  to 
oompoee  it  of  men  who  iiave  real  weight  in  public  afi^ii^  in- 
lt«ttd  of  the  material  which  is  customarily  put  oa  oar  quadren- 
nial electorial  tickets.  It  is  more  than  donbtfiil  if  even  this 
would  be  suflicieut,  the  habit  of  voting  a  8tdt4>'s  electors  like 
pappets  having  become  by  thin  time  tto  firmly  established,  if  the 
college  were  not  further  streiigtheued  by  making  it  identical 
with  some  body  which  already  enjoys  a  character  and  jirsstige 
of  Ite  own  }  hence  the  only  plan  for  electing  a  chief  magistrate 
by  delegated  votes,  that  has  any  promise  of  succeed,  is  one  which 
will  give  the  election,  under  proper  precaution,  to  a  House  of 
OongreoB. 

The  alt«rDativ6  is  to  make  tlie  election,  like  tliat  of  a  state's 
(oremor,  purely  an  affair  of  popular  votes,  to  be  decided  by  a 
plurality  in  the  aggregate  count ;  with  the  provision  that  if  a 
statp  restricts  it^i  Boffiage  in  any  manner  not  forbidden  by  Uie 
ConstiliiUou,  its  votes  abalt  be  moltiplied  in  the  count  by  the 
proportion  which  the  whole  number  of  ita  citizens  bears  tA  the 
portion  to  which  tlie  vote  is  limited.  For  example,  if  a  state 
allows  the  rigbt  of  DufTrage  only  to  thoee  able  to  read,  and  these 
coostilnte  four  fifttm  of  its  citizens,  twenty-five  per  cent  should 
be  added  to  its  aggregate  vote  for  every  candidate,  to  put  all 
states  on  an  ec|iutl  fooling.  A  provision  of  this  kind  would  be 
simple,  easy  to  formulate  and  Co  operate,  and  n-ould  be  an  im- 
measurable improvement  on  onr  present  monstrosity — for  ooe 
reofloa,   it  would  make  Ihe  work  of  the  cormptionist  more 
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djffictUt  by  alloving  no  aneh  Bpeciallf  aclTaata^wtlB  fields 
for  his  work  wt  oar  "doM  stabeR"  dow  afford  him.  VThj, 
thVD,  in  an  election  by  CoagrvsH  to  be  pn-fcrred  t  Firet,  bWBQW 
it  is  d«mrabld  tbut  sucb  a  choice  ahoatd  be  made  by  men  who 
hare  the  power  of  consnltiog  together,  comparing  ri«w8,  and  so 
acting  more  intelligently.  The  electoral  college,  owing  to  its 
separate  meeting  and  tungle  rote,  never  had  that  power  ;  to  the 
citizens  in  u\ag»  it  is  impossible ;  and  the  necessary  cousntlat ion 
and  selection  have  therefore  fallen  altogether  into  the  haods  of 
party  conventions,  liodles  ehoeen  without  aiiy  sanction  of  law, 
legal  control  over  their  acta,  or  ereti  a  guarant>'  of  their  repre- 
aeniatlve  cbamcter.  The  House  of  Itepresentatives  is,  ao  f ar  aa 
our  laws  can  assure  na,  really  representative,*  and  haii  therefore 
the  very  qualities  which  ought  bo  distlngnish  the  eIei*tomi  assem- 
blage, along  with  an  historic  al>anding  that  would  prevent  it 
lapfiing  into  a  mere  machine,  hoirever  rcigardful  it  might  be  of 
t)i«  preForeuocs  of  it8  «loctora.  Another  reason  for  an  election 
by  tbe  House  is  the  high  d««iirability  of  having  all  possible  har- 
mony between  executive  and  popuhir  bmiich  of  Congr«(«6.  This 
barmony  would  not  be  ttuite  w  complete,  in  tbe  plan  here  pro- 
poeod,  A8  It  Is  in  tbe  parliamentary  governmeutu  of  England, 
Italy,  and  Prance  ;  bnt  the  people  would  at  lease  be  asanred, 
after  taking  tbe  trouble  to  elect  a  House  for  the  fartherauoo  of  a 
particnlar  legislaUve  policy,  that  the  president  wontd  uot  remain 
an  obstttclo  in  their  way.  The  proposed  elvctiou  Ia  like  that  in 
faoflineaa  oorpomtions  where  the  body  of  stockholders  elect  a 
board  of  direetors,  who  in  their  turn  choose  a  president.  Satia- 
fiactory  on  the  smaller  scale,  it  would  prove  equally  so  on  tbe 
gmter. 

It  is  worth  while  to  make  special  explanation  of  the  limita- 
tiODfl  which  accompany  the  proposed  congressional  election, 
where  they  do  not  explain  themsetvea.  Recent  experience,  par- 
tleolarly  in  France,  appeare  unfavorable  to  the  syatem  of  abso- 
iDte  parliamentary  rule— of  putting  tlifl  whole  administration  at 

■  It  woaKI  tx  ODlinpniMteiblr  wi  ballarU><>"sun'}'tnHiiiIvr,"Hno|iia>llo«  lm|>u**il  M 
anpilBrilntTon  hUIc  l.ts)iteluR«  hy  nnirlwltw.  TbU  tliiill,  »o  fuUjr  ranUile  hr 
oohkiv^mmI  acUoD utd  o>Ula(  Bh  DoOoti«liutkiiw]iiuiaiflG«tloii,  need  Dol  turn  Iw 
flvtlHr  «lM>un«4. 
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the  tuercy  of  an  instantaneous  nii^ortty  Id  th«  House — uor  woiild 
it  be  Boitable  in  oar  ooantry  to  provide  gi^Ater  stability  by  per- 
tnittJog  a  dlflsolutiou  of  the  Congress  In  casts  of  disagreeuMOt. 
AH  the  beaefita,  and  none  of  the  drawbacks  of  congressional 
oboic«  would  doubtless  be  attained  by  giving  thu  Housa-  fnll  con- 
trol over  the  president^  for  its  first  few  weeks,  after  it  comes 
freeh  from  tbe  people  ;  and  at  do  other  time,  Qolen  eircumstanCM 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Honae  should  make  n  new  choice 
necessary.  The  provision  giving  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  a 
power  to  permit  an  election  at  any  time  is  designed  to  enable 
the  Ilouse  to  replace  wi  unfit  executive  witbont  branding  biin 
with  "treason,  bribery,  or  frtbftr  blgb  crimwsnd  mlmlemeanorfl." 
Our  tiistory  has  plainly  shown  the  ueixl  of  Huch  a  provision.  We 
had  once  a  president  whom  the  great  weight  of  opinion,  as  em- 
bo«lied  in  the  statesmen  of  oar  national  legislature,  was  united 
in  declaring  completely  unfit  for  his  place.  So  decided  was  tliis 
opinion  that  the  House  of  Represeutativo;,  as  the  only  way  to 
give  it  effect>  enthn-slastically  voted  him  "g:nilty  of  high  crimes 
and  miadcmcanois,"  which  he  was  not^  and  the  Senate  came 
within  a  hair's  braidtb  of  committing  itself  to  the  same  untruth. 
And  yet,  granting  that  the  people's  reprettentativcs  repreeented 
the  people,  their  conviction  of  the  president's  unfitness  was 
something  which  onr  organic  law  ongbt  bo  have  given  them 
means  of  acting  upon,  witJiont  iieoeesary  resort  to  technicalities 
and  subterfugea. 

It  seems  proper  to  anticipate  some  of  the  objections  wltb 
which  this  ctuuigo  is  likely  to  meet.  The  most  powerful  of 
these,  doabtJess,  will  be  found  in  the  allegation  that  our  present 
system  "has  worked  well  enough,"  and  that  a  change  in  it 
might  bring  upon  us  uncounted  evils.  This  will  be  sincerely 
said  ;  and  yet  nothing  could  be  more  oppoaite  to  the  truth.  The 
Constitutional  Conveotlon  could  hardly  have  resolved  upou  a 
plan  which  would  have  worked  worse.  It  is  true  that  our  dis- 
puted elections  of  1S4>0,  lSi;4,  and  1876  did  not  actually  plunge 
us  into  civil  war ;  but  they  would  most  certainly  have  brought 
that  calamity  on  many  another  country  under  tlie  same  system, 
am)  the  same  cause,  our  Anglo-Saxon  veneration  for  legality, 
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which  kept  Ds  straight  Ht  tboae  tlraes,  woold  be  i)mt«  Rnre  not 
to  foil  us  under  a  more  stnootlily-ranDiiig  nj-Btem.  AnoUier 
objection  msy  be  foiin<le<l  on  the  supposed  ne<«(»ity  of  keep- 
in];  the  legtslalive,  executive,  nud  judicial  Itranchcti  of  our 
goTeron>eDt  aa  distinct  aa  possible,  wid  the  few  that  the  pro- 
pcMed  scheme  may  tend  to  coDfime  them.  But  a  complete  iude- 
peodenoe  of  le^Klative  aud  executive  is  out  of  the  queetion,  as 
long  as  both  are  choeen  on  the  same  issues ;  and  that  will  be  at 
least  w  long  as  the  chief  ezecntire  \s  allowed  a  roioe  in  legisla- 
tion. The  proposed  provision,  on  the  other  hand,  preventing 
the  removal  of  tlie  president  by  the  body  that  elects  him, 
and  strictly  limiting  the  timee  at  which  that  body  may  electa 
leaves  a  large  degree  of  independeuoo  undisturbed  in  execntive 
hands.  A  third  objection  will  be  based  on  the  fact  that  tliJB 
amendment  allows  the  loliabitanls  of  less  populous  states  no 
more  than  tbeir  fair  share  id  tbo  choice  of  a  president  The 
fact  that  it  seeks  to  be  equitable  will  be  turned  a^tinst  %  in  the 
name  of  what  will  bv  islled  "statue'  rights."  These  alleged 
righba  furnish  one  of  the  instancea  of  a  fignre  of  speech  which, 
usually  harmlen,  Is  8onietim«M  perverted  to  the  working  of 
great  mischief.  Properly  speaking,  of  course,  to  speak  of  the 
rights  of  states  t»  as  Indefensibly  ubsnrd  as  to  speak  of  "tlie 
rights  of  silver ''  in  a  coinage  debate  ;  for  rights  can  belong  only 
to  beiogB  that  bare  capacity  to  auSw.  The  citiM-n  \\a^  a  right 
to  have  the  greater  part  of  the  government  over  him  parried  on 
by  those  who  live  near  him,  and  have  iut4;rmta  nuited  with  his, 
because  he  can  siilTer  if  his  government  is  thrown  entirely  into 
remoter  hands ;  and  it  1^  admitted  that  to  speak  of  the  real 
principle,  the  right  of  the  citixeu  to  home  rule,  and  to  speak  of 
a  baaoleaB  figment,  the  right  of  tlie  state  to  certain  puwera.  may 
often  oome  to  praetically  the  same  tiling.  But  when  the  «x- 
presBloa  "states'  right"  is  used  to  mean  (and  it  is  so  used  in 
this  oonnection)  an  weumed  right  of  a  resident  of  one  state 
to  have  two  or  many  times  more  voice  in  the  choice  of  a  presi- 
dent than  the  resident  of  another  state,  by  virtne  of  hL<«  residence 
only,  then  that  oxpreeaion  ceases  to  be  a  harmless  metaphor — it 
becomes  a  deadly  I'oe  to  justice  aud  fitir  dealing.    The  real  force 
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of  this  ol^ection  is  donbtiess  Co  be  felt,  not  in  any  fouiidation 
whioli  miglit  be  claimed  for  (ti«ae  preteudod  rights  iu  e(|iiily, 
but  ia  their  practical  power  to  obstruct :  for  a  RniaUer  state, 
liaviDg  a  voice  as  potent  as  any  in  the  Senate,  and  in  helping  t4 
make  np  the  quota  of  three  foiirths  necensary  for  the  ensotnient 
of  a  CoQStltulioual  auieudment,  might  not  tiunaturally  rc^nt  a 
plan,  bowerer  equitable,  which  did  not  specially  fnvor  iuhabit- 
anta  of  smaller  states.  It  might,  aaiiart-dly,  but  we  do  not 
believe  it  would.  Our  pretwnt  Hj'^teni  of  prcftidential  ohoiw,  by 
permitting  the  gri>uter  KtatCs  to  mass  their  vote  oa  one  whole,  in 
electoral  onllegen  and  oonventJons,  ^veR  to  their  people  a  politi- 
cal weight  which  more  than  orereomw,  in  the  selection  of  candi* 
dates  and  in  the  choire  for  important  appointments,  the 
preponderance  which  the  Constitution  grants  citizens  of  the 
smaller  ;  and  the  latter  will  probably  t>e  very  ready  to  consent  to 
an  oqiiitnb]«  partition  of  eliMrtive  power  on  this  ground  alone. 

Olher  objwtiona  may  l>e  met  by  admitting  one  or  two  addi- 
tions to  the  plan,  as  seen  in  the  proposed  twcuty-sevond  and 
twenty-third  Articles.  It  is  a  reasonable  objection,  that  once  in 
two  years  is  too  o^eu  fur  a  change  in  the  whole  body  of  presi- 
dential electors,  involving  a  probable  change  in  the  administra- 
Uon  Iteelf;  and  this  is  met  by  the  proi>osil1on  to  bare  tlie 
OODgreiiHional  election  every  tbird  year.  This  takes  from  tlie 
people  no  important  power ;  for,  though  it  alToids  them  fewer 
opportunities  of  declaring  their  will  in  the  choice  of  a  popular 
nouse,  it  gives  Ibcni  ao  less  opportunity  to  carry  out  that  will— 
for  tbey  need,  to  make  their  will  effective,  the  cooperation  of 
president  and  Congroes.  The  objection  that  tlie  powem  of  the 
House  of  Represenlativee  oaght  not  to  be  increased,  without  a 
balaoce  in  the  sliai»c  of  inerewed  powers  for  the  i^eimte,  is  not 
lUtreaBonable.  In  the  proposed  twenty-third  Article,  that  would 
be  met  by  turning  over  the  appointment  of  all  Federal  Judges  to 
tlie  Senate.  This  project  has  another  merit  worth  noticing  :  it 
wonld  probably  mmplctely  correct  an  abuse  from  which  onr 
Judiciary  ia  not  qaite  free,  the  bestowal  of  comfortable  life  posl- 
taons  on  wen  to  whom  the  api>ointing  power  Is  under  peiwnal 
oblljcatJons,     Persoual  considerations  do  not  ^nerally  enter  Into 
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the  filling  of  elective  offioen,  except  where  the  electors  are  eadly 
boHS-riddeo.  The  Senate,  moreover,  is  etipecially  well  iiaallfied 
to  elect  tbe«e  jadges. 

Appohitntnt  qf  Pedcrat  <^ieer*  frwn  Coi^rt**. 

Art.  XXrV.— At  tlK-eiiilof  Art.  I,St<;.  6.  t'l.  2of  IheCoiwlilutioa," 
*ni:r  "ooniiiiuitnov  in  offlw."  "biUl  bu  iwlilcsl:  "Unl««»  bin  •|>i<<)lnt- 
ment  be  appKivi^  by  tbe  aOlniUiUTe  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  tb«  iu«qi- 
tieniur  tliui  MoUM.-." 

The  object  of  probibitio^  members  of  CoogresB  from  boldiDg 
executive  offi(«  was  clearly  to  keep  Uie  legiKlatire  ludepeadent 
of  e):e<rotive  influence.  The  olaoAe  which  does  this  in  modeled 
after  Itriti^h  purliumeiitary  law,  ouly  wmie  more  stringeal.  But 
however  valuable  sacb  a  prorisioa  may  have  been  when  the 
BriUsh  Executive  n'as  eomeihiug  very  dilTerciit  from  what  it  is 
to-day,  it  is  Dot  valnable  now.  In  the  parliamentary  j^veni> 
meats  of  Europe  it  Is  cousidered  highly  importAut — even  indls- 
pemiibl»— that  the  chiefis  of  exucutive  departmeutd  Kbuuld  be 
members  of  one  or  the  otlier  lof^lslative  House,  and  the  law  in 
Great  Britain  is  therefore  soleiunly  dodged  whenever  a  cabinet 
is  formed.  The  plan  which  works  so  well  in  Europe  mlght<ialte 
probably  work  well  bete.  We  Uo  not  msuotaio  that  i(  neoM- 
sarily  wonld  work  well ;  but  we  am  see  no  possibility  of  harm, 
with  a  very  fair  promiise  of  good,  in  im>  adjusting  our  faiidamen- 
tal  law  thitt  the  trial  of  it  inity  l>e  no  loof^er  iinpntcticable. 


Power  fif  DMlarifV  o  Tendfr/or  Di-bt*  to  fm  WU/Hlrawn. 

ART.  XXV.— At  tbe  end  of  Art.  1.  Sec.  S.  CL  6  of  the  ConBlItoUon.t 
■Avr  Mm  wnrd  "  tuviuniic*,"  nball  Iw  add«d  :  "  But  iio  law  »r  CntiKncM 
•liiU)  ili-darv  » tvndvr  (br  dvbb>,  or  othttrwtMi  impair  th<-  obll^ilfni  of 
ooutraoU,  wlUiin  llii>  JuriMlloUou  of  any  8late." 

There  is  little  reaoon  for  believing  that  the  framera  of  the 
Cosstitotion  ever  intendetl  to  give  llio  Federal  governnieot  any 

«"2.  KaMnuoror  n«|i(MmtiiU<r«  than,  dnrlnt  Ui*  llmo  Ibr  irhl^h  r>«  wh«4«(<I«<1. 
Ii*  appcrfnifd  inanx  civtl  offlornnitfr  Itap«ultiur1ivi>(  Ui>  l'ii(l«d  MAtt«.  whkb  ihalj 
lute  tmDCrulPd. «  Uiu  nnaluinenu  whci-ctif  (liiill  Ihvb  Ijmu  liii-nwi«i].  ilurlug  *ueb 
Uae;  anil  mi  p«non  IwMliivsny  04lk«unil«r  UiV  L'nIWd  HlatmituiUbOanivaibvrof 
Oil* I  IbnuadiirliislittoonUaunncvIn  gOlov" 

(■■&  1t>eMn  n<M*y.  ncuMo  III*  vtim  itifttof,  kdiI  of  Ibtvicn  ooln*.  uiil  Cx  Ui* 
•MOrdam  of  WFIilit*  oaA  siMtnm." 
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sucb  power  an  that  of  making  a  tender  for  debtR,  and  tbns 
{uTiitldatiiig  coulrtK'U.  Cougreas  ia  giwn  no  power  of  aoy 
other  kind,  over  contraclB  witbin  a  state  ;  aiid  it  seemfl  improb- 
able tbat  the  same  men  who  took  Bucti  paintt  to  prevent  the 
states  from  invalidatiDg  oonCnicM,  would  have  lianded  over  so 
dangerous  a  power  to  the  genL'ral  government  without  distinctly 
sajring  xo.  Il«  that  as  it  niay,  liowever,  tJie  general  ti;overument 
undoubtedly  has  tbat  power,  for  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
discovered  that  the  Comditulion,  by  implication  in  some  of  its 
i^anses,  had  uniutentiomilly  and  uuconsctouKly  granted  it.  But 
since  the  legalizing  of  a  tender  for  debts  la  nothing  more  nor 
lets  than  the  legalizing  of  a  &aad  on  the  creditor,  tbi»  power 
ought  not  to  exist  anywhere — not  in  the  Pedernl  government, 
any  more  than  in  the  iDdiridnal  Ktate«.  There  is  not,  nor  ever 
W9B,  the  le«st  need  of  a  legal  lender,  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
money  obligations ;  tn  &ct,  such  obligations  would  rest  on  a  far 
Cairer  and  more  equitable  basi»  wttlioiit  it.  If  Drown  contracts 
to  deliver  Smith  one  hundred  busbela  of  wheat,  there  is  no  good 
whatever  in  legislation  tbat  would  make  »o  many  buahelfi  of  oats, 
or  Boch  a  deiuniption  of  mill  receipts  or  elevator  acceptance,  an 
admissible  tender  for  those  one  hundred  bmUieK  The  law 
meetB  every  end  of  Jitstloe  when  it  simply  inquires  what  was  the 
intention  of  the  eontracting  paj-tiee,  and,  if  that  intention  is  not 
cu-ried  oat,  seti*  a  Jury  to  estimate  how  much  t^mith  has  been 
danuged,  aud  levies  on  Brown  aco»rdini;ly. 

With  tlw  |>ower  of  vitiating  contracts  by  legal  tender  once 
abolished,  tbe  country  would  be  exempt  from  all  dauger  of 
breaking  its  faith  by  payment  of  its  del)t8  in  depreciated  paper 
or  debased  metal,  for  those  who  had  given  it  credit  would  be 
secnred  through  Judicial  decrees  agnlnat  impairment  of  the 
valnc  implied  iu  ita  promises.  Ifo  goverumeut  paper  could  float 
unlei«  i)eopIe  itositivoly  preferred  It  to  gold,  aud  this  wotdd 
prove  an  effectual  bar  to  exceasive  issuee.  The  silver  question 
would  disappear;  for  "free  coinage,"  represented  na  the  im- 
portant point  in  this  (lueetion,  is  really  the  smallest  part  of  it 
The  tiling  Unit  is  so  stoutly  demanded  and  so  strongly  resisted, 
is  not  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  into  dollars,  but  the  use  of 
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doUan  so  ooined  in  paym«iit  of  obligstions  where  otlier  doUani 
were  promised.  Whether  silver  should  have  the  form  of  coin  or 
mere  btUlion  would  be  a  matter  of  slight  iniport!iuc«  if  it  were 
left  to  puies  on  its  own  merits  exclosively,  and  there  were  do 
meddleeome  legislation  that  fiouRbt  to  foittt  a  Sctitiotut  value  on  it 
Qnite  possibly  this  amendment  might  meet  with  serious  oppo- 
mtioQ  ;  but  this  need  not  necetsarily  be.  Of  the  two  great 
organiKAtlons  which  control  the  politleal  life  of  the  conntry,  the 
Democratic  party  has  always  beea  properly  jealous  of  encroach- 
mentB  by  Uie  ceninil  government ;  and  surely  no  encroftchtuent 
erer  attempted  by  the  central  authority  has  been  more  hurtful, 
or  gkUs  Boore  loudly  for  repression,  than  il»  nssiunptlon  of 
arbitrary  power  over  private  indebtedoexs.  The  Republican 
party,  moreover,  contains  a  large  body  of  earnest  suppoilers  of 
the  public  credit,  to  whom  a  provision  for  making  that  cre<Jit 
forever  wHd  oiiKht  to  be  welooute.  The  oaly  opiwneQts  that  nra 
reasonably  to  be  cxpcctod  are  llie  groups  of  ^icialixts  who, 
under  one  party  name  or  another,  are  so  often  active  in  nur 
politics — encouraged  to  indulge  their  extravagtint  dreams  by  the 
bad  financial  legislation  into  which  we  have  been  misguided  in 
the  past. 

EnmUiaU  of  the  CoiatMutUm   Utuhang^. 

A   ihorough   revision   of  our  organic  law   wontd   donhtleas 
include  many  other  alterations,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  cut- 
ting away  dead  wood.    There  are  Borne  provisions  for  a  state  of 
■things  that  has  forever  passed  away,  which  should  follow  it  into 
exttnctdon  as  they  have  already  followed  It  into  desuetude ;  and 
there  are  some  provisions  for  a  state  of  things  that  will  never 
'  arrive  (as  with  regard  to  congressional  disagreement  in  Art.  2, 
'fieo.  3)  which  are  therefore  superfluous.     Our  scheme  of  amend- 
ntent  has  dealt  only  with  those  proscriptions  which  we  believe 
poritively  hurtfa).     In  setting  it  forth  we  have  been  as  frank  as 
our  limited  space  permitted,  with  the  defects  which  our  country's 
experience  has  so  clearly  revealed  to  us  ;  bnt  the  utmost  change 
that  we  can  dream  of  regarding  desirable,  our  critics  will  see  as 
we  see.  leaves  the  important  fenturee  of  the  Constitution  nnim- 
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paired  and  even  antouclied.  Ever;  essential  of  repablican  gov- 
ermaent — fall  local  control  over  local  concerns — a  strong 
jadioiary — the  office,  datiee  and  reepooBibilitiee  of  the  chief 
execntive — the  powers  of  two  legislative  branches,  clearly 
defined  and  carefnlly  balanced — nniversal  liberty  uider  order — 
all  axe  well  considered  and  admirably  guarded  in  the  instmment 
as  we  now  have  it,  and  on  these  fondamental  points  it  is  difficult 
to  see  where  improTement  is  possible.  The  improrementB  for 
which  we  hare  foand  room,  are  only  in  the  modes  of  setting  this 
snperb  machinery  to  work,  and  the  play  that  should  be  given  to 
it  in  certain  of  its  parts.  And  we  rest  anhesitstingly  in  the 
coaTiction — a  Conviction  which  will  be  shared,  we  believe,  by  all 
who  give  the  subject  fair  examiaatlon-rthat  the  changes  in 
detail  which  we  have  snggested  would,  by  relieving  much  of  the 
friction  and  awkward  working  of  cor  govemmeatal  machine,, 
only  bring  ont  more  strongly  the  excellence  of  the  contrivance 
and  reflect  additional  credit  on  its  contrivers,  the  patriotic, 
sagaciods  and  broad-minded  council  of  1787. 


CAN  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BE  NATIONAUZED? 


BY  W.  R,  CLAnxHf, 


WHAT  coQstitnt«fi  the  proper  relation  betweet^  the  cbnrcb 
and  tho  fttate  is  a  qaestiou  that  has  bMa  aaked  and 
answered,  with  naeoa  and  mthoat  reafloQ,  ever  since  that 
relation  commfluovd.  Within  a  very  recent  period  the  eol^ject 
has  become  an  eApecial  favorite  iu  aeculnr  niagasiuee  nnd  news- 
papers all  over  tho  L'Dited  .State!. 

While  an  inquiry  as  to  the  oaose  of  this  newly-awakened 
intereetf  here  and  now.  wonld  no  doubt  be  very  iutonntting,  it 
is  anneoeasary  in  connection  with  the  object  of  this  paper,  whose 
slnxle  parpose  is  to  consider  tb«  question  that  forms  its  title. 

In  order  to  a  dear  onderatauding  of  the  matter  to  tw  con- 
sidered, ft  .^««ins  impossible  to  take  for  granted  certain  pHncl- 
plea  which  to  the  Catholic  mind  are  so  aelf-evideut  as  to  seem 
almost  coiumooplaoe.  These  prinolpleA  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  Oie  Catliolic  conception  of  the  a-wential  characters  of  the 
ohoroh  and  the  stale.  Preeolniling  from  tho  other  niarki^  of  tJie 
church,  which  for  the  moment  may  be  left  ont  of  view,  it  is 
DMenary  to  direct  the  attention  to  one  only,  and  that  is  tlie 
cfanrob's  catholicity. 

The  otw  greatest  and  most  coiisplcttoas  fact  aliont  the  chareb, 
the  Ibct  that  strikes  with  equal  force  t>oth  friend  and  foe,  in  the 
church's  unlrereality.  To  the  Oatholtc  the  expliumtioti  of  this 
amazing  Gact  is  plain,  for  he  knows  that  (he  Divine  Founder  of 
tho  church  cousHtnted  it  for  all  men  of  every  race  and  nation 
and  age  and  clime.  It  has  no  limit,  and  can  have  no  limit  that 
does  not  limit  this  globe.  Thorv  is  no  man,  there  never  has 
been  a  man  since  the  Day  of  Pentecosts  and  there  never  will  be 
a  man  so  long  as  the  world  shall  last,  whoee  alleglaucv  the 
Clath<dio  Roman  Church  does  not  claim  as  a  right. 
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With  such  an  Mm,  and  vith  8Dcb  an  ftll-embradng  purpose 
was  the  cbnrch  established,  and  to  them  it  most  always  appeal 
for  the  reason  of  ita  being.  If  the  chnrch  coald  be  lesB  tban 
ODiversal.  it  would,  thereby,  cease  to  have  any  being.  As  a 
c»niieqaeDce  of  this  ru«t,  hdiI  v&  its  explanation,  there  follow 
certain  doctrines  and  principles  Imth  in  the  domain  of  philosophy 
and  in  the  domain  of  tbeo1<%y.  These  doctrines  and  principles 
have  lje*n  slowly,  but  surely,  and  aa occasion  required,  developed 
and  forinuli)led  by  Catliotic  phtloBOphers  and  lheoU>^aiis,  and 
the  one  upon  which  they  all  rest  \&,  that  man,  as  to  hia  super- 
animal  nature,  is  a  being  endowed  with  a  rational  intellect)  and 
a  free  wUL  By  his  intellect  he  apprehends  the  true ;  by  his  will 
he  choowe  the  good.  The  true  and  the  good  are,  therefore,  tJie 
proper  terms  of  hia  activity,  by  virtue  of  his  essence.  Hence 
t)ie  objectively  true  and  good  arc,  or  shoidd  bo>  for  man,  t.  «. 
every  man,  subjectively  alike  true  and  good. 

When  in  the  fullness  of  time  Jesus  Christ  iuetitnted  and 
founded  His  temporal  kingdom,  the  OaihoHc  Church,  He  in- 
tended that  it  should  be  the  apiritual  home  of  all  persons  that 
should  be  born  into  the  world,  and  for  tJiitt  reason  the  doctrines 
proQiulpiited  by  the  cburcb,  w  of  faitb,  from  the  Conacil  of 
I^ioe,  A.  D.  32A,  to  the  Vatacan  Coonoil,  have  Iwen  atldrovsed  to 
all  men,  everywhere,  without  r^;ard  to  their  nwe  or  nationality, 
because  Iheee  doctrines  are  addressed  to  man  by  reason  of  his 
posMflsing  a  rational  intellect  and  a  free  will. 

The  alwve  is  a  short  rbmxnl  of  the  Oatholic  poeition  as  to  the 
church  and  its  relation  to  man,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  the  relatioo  of  man  to  God. 

And  now  a  woni  about  man  in  his  relation  to  his  fellow-man, 
or  what  is  called  the  state. 

Prom  tbe  moment  that  then)  were  two  families  of  men  npon 
the  earth  the  state  existed,  the  state  is,  then,  a  combination  of 
families  having  the  sanie  general  aim,  and  dwelling  together. 
Tbe  state,  aa  to  its  unit,  is  the  family,  not  tbe  individual  man. 
Sncb  was  tbe  teaching  of  all  publicists,  Christian  and  poftan, 
ontil  BonsKan  pointed  the  way  to  the  French  Revolution  and 
Its  political  oonaequaooea^  in  the  conlna  aodtU. 
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According  to  thifl  doctrine  man  owes  a  twofold  allefnnnce ; 
one  to  God,  tlie  other  to  nt&n.  Tliut  is  the  church  and  tlie  stale. 
Hence  it  foUova  that  the  chnrtrh  addrefseH  itself  to  man's  inner- 
moet  nature,  the  Mute  to  mun's  external  conduct.  A  man,  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  Oimtian,  know><  nothing  of  the  state  t>e- 
cause,  aK  a  Christian,  he  is  exclusively  bound  to  the  church  aa 
the  monthpiece  of  God,  and  that  without  the  state  entering  into 
bis  ooQceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  considered  as  a  citiKeu,  or 
subject,  of  n  state,  he  ih  bonnd  to  xo  govern  bin  external  actions 
as  not  to  iufriDge  upon  the  righln  of  bis  fetlowH  iu  tbc  civil  com- 
ninnity,  which -rights  ore  protected  by  the  strong  ami  of  law. 
The  oborch  addresses  man  in  bis  innermost  nature,  that  ir)  it  ad- 
drcmee  itself  to  the  motives  of  his  actions.  The  »tate  addretwes 
itself  simply  to  his  external  oondnct.  Upon  this  palpable  dis- 
tinction rests  the  twofold  duty  of  man  in  this  world.  With  the 
foregoing  principlu;  as  a  guide,  it  is  now  posiible  to  answer  the 
qoesCion,  Clan  the  Catholic  Cbarch  be  nationalized  1  The  slight- 
«et  reflectioa  shows  that  the  answer  most  be  in  the  negative. 
A«  well  might  one  ask,  can  a  man  walk  on  air  t 

As  man  has  a  body  whtcb  is  a  solid  material  sabfttaiice,  so 
must  he  have  a  solid  material  substance  to  support  that  body. 
Mutalia  mulandU.  the  same  answer  must  be  made  to  any  inquiry 
as  to  Uie  |)0SHibiUty  of  the  church  being  nationalised.  The 
church  duals  only  with  man's  will  and  affecl'lons,  tJio  state  deals 
only  with  man's  external  condoct. 

But  it  is  said  that  there  are  certain  subjects  which  affect  man 
simnltAueoiisly  both  as  a  spiritual  being,  and  as  a  citlxeu  of  the 
state,  the  most  conspicuous,  of  courae,  being  education. 

Here,  undoubtedly,  there  is  on  the  surface  a  GUr  ground  for 
oonflia  between  the  church  and  thu  staU*.  Unt  this  difficulty 
Tanlahee  by  applylog  it  to  the  principles  laid  down  above.  The 
fomily  roust  hare  existed  before  tbe  state.  Therefore,  the  moral 
oMigationa  incident  lo  the  fiuuily  relation  are  superior  to  the 
artiSoial  obligations  that  have  arisen  with  the  creation  of  the 
■Me.  Xow  as  the  head  of  the  family  is  the  father,  he  is 
respoosibte  for  the  well-being  of  the  family,  and,  as  the  moral 
well-being  of  its  members  Is  of  vastly  more  importance  than 
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tbeir  material  proaperity,  the  father  ut  bound  to  see  to  it  that 
hU  children  an  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  truth. 
Bst  it  ia  ooly  throagfa  insCraction,  and  its  complement,  ednca- 
calioD,  that  troth  m  conveyed  froiu  one  person  to  another. 
Again,  edacation — tatting  the  word  as  incltuive  of  instruction — 
necessarily  deaJe  with  truth  e\'eu  iu  the  oionil  order,  the  moment 
that  it  oTereteiM  the  boundary  of  the  most  elementary  knowledge. 
The  very  alphabet  of  history  and  of  polltic^r  ka  the  proper 
seose  of  that  much-abused  word^  is  big  with  problems  of  fiinda- 
mental  morals- 
How  can  the  history  of  any  coontry  in  Knrope  be  taught 
without  lucliidiiig  the  church  t  Or,  how  caii  the  bi.stor>-  of  the 
United  States  be  taught  without  referring  to  the  inherent,  which 
means  the  Ood-giveu,  dignity  or  niuuT 

Tlins  history  is  a  branch  of  learning  which  is  eeseatially  con- 
nected with  morals.  Aud^thls  being  so,  how  can  any  one  that 
profeesed  hia  belief  id' the  dSthoHc  Qtarcb  be  expected  to  admit 
that  education  should  be  secularT 

It  may  Well  be  that  the  uon-OatboUo  who  calls  himself  a 
CbilBtfan  is  ready  to  accord  to  the  state  the  right  to  edncate  hia 
childrea,  becaose,  with  the  aon-Catholic,  Kligion  is  largely  a 
matter  of  either  Bpeculntlon  or  emotion.  For  the  former,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  truth,  and  for  the  latter  a  vague 
MDtlmeatalism  is  apt  to  be  a  snbsUtate  for  charity. 

Logically,  both  these  types  of  men  may  be  content  to  have 
tbeir  children  tangbt  anything  tliat  doef«  not  shock  the  public 
conception  of  morality. 

For  the  Catholic  the  case  \s  (juit«  different.  The  Catholic,  if 
he  will  not  prononnce  hi»  own  excommunication,  must  Ix'llevo 
that  tmth  is  not  rehitive,  but  absolnte,  and  that  the  final  judge 
of  the  question,  what  is  troth,  is  the  Oatfaolio  Church,  which  is 
for  Bn<sh  purpciHe.  the  pope.  Although  there  U  no  Catholic  who 
oui  gainsay  tliv  8tat«mvnt  jtist  made,  it  does  not  follow  that 
Oatholica  either  underrate  the  importance  of  knowledge,  both 
secular  and  spiritual,  or  that  thoy  deny  to  the  state  the  right  to 
4reu  require  a  certain  meanare  of  oecular  knowledge  aa  a  pre- 
oonditioo  to  the  exercise  of  civil  power. 
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Wlio,  that  knovs  tb«  history  of  Lhc  wtabliBhmi'iit  of  the 
nnirenities  of  Europe,  will  dare  to  repixmch  the  church  vjth  n 
disr^ard  for  knowledgAl  Who  n-ero  lh«  foundem  of  Oxford 
^and  Cambridge  t  Aod  what  would  the  world  of  to-day  know 
abont  Oi«ec«  aad  Boni«  if  it  wore  not  for  the  patient,  pains- 
taking monkf)  in  a  day  when,  ext^ept  themselveei,  the  men  of 
Kurope  wore  engaged  in  fighting  and  pillage  f 

Nothing  bat  ignorance  as  cnua  as  Che  malice  is  profound  will 
deny  to  the  faithfol  sons  of  the  church,  in  the  agoe  when  to  ol>- 
taiu  knowledge  waa  a  grievous  hardnhip,  tlie  honor  of  hnviag 
made  the  knowlwdge  of  to-day  pusHil>le.  It  is  one  thing  to 
neglect,  or  be  inimical  to  learning,  it  is  quite  another  to  hold 
that  learning  shall  be  conidsteat  witMrath. 

If  the  state  be  accorded  tJie  j4iI^^^^jK^^^^^''^'^^)'  ^' 
comeB  its  instmctor  in  morah^  On  tlua.sutQQdj.if  o^o  other, 

the  CaUiotic  is  compelled  1%^^^  -'TS'''^^0^"''WTf''  "^^^ 
church  is  the  Ood-apuointcfc  tteaxw  X^  calii;litou  lui-p'i  luinds, 
and  the  state  is  the  nod-appQt^tf|^KUieani<  to  ejLg^it^|Hiiiili«>8  to 
lire  at  peace  with  each  other.  l^wttEU^^sUcM^tate  makes 
it  possible  for  men  to  till  the  noil,  to  develop  the  resources  of 
tlie  land,  to  mutually  aid  each  otlior  in  making  prosperity  and 

<  gtaflneai  to  be  where,  if  men  lived  apart  from  any  bond  of  uniou 
between  tJtemselves,  there  would  be  only  Ktrife  and  bloodtUied. 

An  the  state  is  the  creation  of  Ood  and  uot  tlte  chance  result 
of  a  group  of  men  agreeing  to  create  civil  government,  the  dnty 

I  Is  laid  upon  the  Catholic  not'  only  to  fear  God,  but  to  honor  the 
kio^  Hence  it  follows  that  since  the  foundation  of  the  chnrch 
to  thfa  very  day,  the  beat  Cotiiolic  has  ever  been  the  bet^t  citizen. 
One  of  the  most  sttiking  examples  of  the  intense  loyalty  of 
the  good  Catholic  to  bis  government  was  given  to  the  world  in 
the  French-German  War  of  IS70.  The  war  in  its  incipienry, 
and  in  its  proxiuuite  cause,  was  the  affair  of  France  and 
Fmama.  A  Catholic  nation  and  a  Proteetaat  The  people  of 
the  aoathem  German  slates  were  largely  Catholic,  and  it  waa 

'  loggested  when  war  was  declared  that  the  Catholic  states  of 
Germany  would  not  engage  in  a  oonfilct  wiUi  Catholic  Franoe. 
Bat  what  happened  t    2fot  only  did  Prussia  find  it  aanecessary 
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to  dragoon  snnthern  flermiuiy  into  Joiaiog  lier  ranks,  1>iitY  vftb 
iQiontaaeoax  putriotLMin,  tlicsc  Oorinan  Catholics  rallied  to  the 
canse  of  the  oonunoD  Fatherland  with  the  resalt  that  nil  the 
world  knows. 

Because,  and  only  because  every  Catholic  who  is  worthy  of 
the  title,  knows  bow  dearly  defined  are  the  limits  of  the  state, 
he  most  be  the  hent  poMible  sabjeet,  or  citizen. 

Tbe  duty  to  (he  church,  as  baa  been  said,  refiults  from  maa'a 
nature  as  man,  and  therefore  it  binils,  and  binds  alike,  every 
man  on  tbe  foce  of  the  earth.  Tbe  dnty  to  tbe  slate  arises  only 
Crou  the  place  of  one's  natirity,  or  of  bis  choice.  The  church, 
like  the  son.  sbines  on  all  equally,  and  is  only  limited  by 
humauity'e  limit.  Tbe  )>taie,  as  being  a  oertaln  t4tfritory,  ia 
limited  by  ita  bonndariee. 

It  is  said  that  in  a  republic  "ednoation  must  be  unirersaL" 
Well!  So  be  it.  Bat  to  say  that  ''education  must  bennlrersal" 
is  one  thing;  to  say  that  education  (and  instruction)  must  be 
given  by  the  state,  is  another,  and  very  different  thing. 

A  little  reflection  upon  the  poesible  consequences  of  granting 
education  to  the  state  must^  snrely,  suffice  to  show  that  in 
waenoe,  if  not  prr  aeeidfnt,  this  coDCcesion  is  imrcssonable,  and 
therefore  immoral. 

In  a  republic,  at  least  by  hypothesis,  the  m^orlty  rules.  If 
tbe  republican  state  can  control  education,  that  means  that  the 
minority  of  its  citixoDS  caa  control  the  courses  of  instruction  io 
tbe  Aohoola,  can  require  tbe  use  of  bocIi  books  as  it  chooaee,  and, 
in  a  word,  con  exercise  unlimited  sway  over  the  pupils. 

BappoBing  Uiat  the  majority  of  dtizeos,  or  tbose  that  exercise 
the  rights  of  the  minority,  sliould  become  decidedly  auti-theistio 
in  their  opinions,  if  the  state,  L  e.,  tbeae  very  men,  has  the 
right  to  oontrol  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  it  haa 
the  right  to  teach  its  antitheitrtic  doctrinee. 

It  will  not  do  to  aosner  ttiat  tbe  state  cannot  teaoh  religion,  or 
its  negation,  for  io  a  republican  form  of  ^vemment  it  is  the 
m^ority  of  citlteus  who  constitute  the  sUite,  and  history  shows 
that  written  Constitutions  can  be  easily  amended,  when  a  large 
n^jority  of  citizens  desire  anieodments  to  those  docuuenta. 
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Again,  it  luny  be  ansirered  \haX  Uie  minority  or  the  dtlsAns  of 
the  Uoited  States  are  CbrUtians  in  mme  sense  of  that  word, 
ftod  that,  therefore,  tliera  1$  no  dsnger  of  the  public  sohoolft 
teachio];  anytbiat;  sabrenive  of  ChristiaDity. 

TbJfl  aosver  Is  worth  untliiug  more  than  the  objection  Jo&t  con- 
sidered, and  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  that  while  it  may  be  tme, 
to-day,  that  the  uiiyority  of  Ani«ricaii«  are  favorably  disposed 
toward  Christianity,  to-morrow  they  may  be  opposed  to  it. 
Surely  the  subject  is  too  serlons  to  permit  It  to  be  dependent 
npon  majorities.  In  a  monarchy,  the  king  may  have  power  to 
require  his  people  to  obey  laws  that  tliey  disapprove,  and,  there- 
fore, may  compel  them  to  conform  tbeir  actions  to  a  line  that  ia 
tbe expression  of  his  will,  so  that  a  vlrtuoos  and  wise  ruler  may 
govern,  with  wisdom,  people  who  are  prone  to  be  foolish  or 
wrong-headed.     In  a  lepnbllc,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wisdom  of 

tbe  lawg  is  simply  oommensarate  with  the  average  wisdom  of 
ita  InhabltantB,  and,  unless  th<>m  inhahitanta  desii-e  what  Is 
rirtnons  and  wise,  there  in  no  power  to  provent  them  from 
waoting  laws  that:  are  the  expreeaion  of  what  is  harmftil  to 
the  Btate. 

In  Tiew  of  the  foregoing  cot^^derations,  it  seems  difflcolt 
to  grasp  any  meaning  in  the  phraao  "  natioualize  the  chnrch  "  ; 
for  tt  baa  been  sh^wn  that,  aa  the  chnrch  has  one  mla^on,  tJie 
state  has  another ;  and  that,  although  ea^^h  acte  npon  man  as  its 
proper  sal^eot,  the  end  that  property  Itelongn  to  th«  cliurcli  is  so 
diflrer«Dt  from  that  of  the  state,  that  where  each  one  keeps  to  its 
rlghtfiil  sphere  of  action  there  can  be  no  collision. 

Bat  for  alt  this  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  national  church,  aa, 
for  example,  in  Eof^laod.  Conld  tlie  Catholic  Church  exist  aay- 
vtten,  as  the  English  church  doee  within  the  pOMPSSions  of  Great 
Britain  T  Before  the  Reformation  the  church  In  England,  like 
the  church  wherever  else  it  existed,  waa  governed  immediately 
by  Its  bishops  and  prieeta,  mediately  by  the  pope  trota  whom 
the  pastota  received  their  miasion.  This  had  been  the  caoe  from 
the  time  tliat  Augustine  came  from  Borne  einpower«>d  by  the 
Holy  Father  to  convert  the  people  and  establish  there  the  chnrrh 
of  God.    Bede  oud  the  other  early  chroniclers  tell  ns  of  the  ap- 
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peals  to  Rome  for  one  caose  aud  another,  and  the  i^ipoiiitjiietit 
by  Rome  of  oae  after  auoUicr  of  tho  Arclibishopit  of  Canterbury, 
vbo  were  the  Primates  of  the  cburcb  in  Eaglaad.  Tlie  modem 
hiMoriaos  of  England  likewiae  tell  OS  of  the  Terj-  significant 
fact  in  connection  vith  tlie  relation  of  the  church  to  the  atate,^ 
that,  08  between  the  two  powers  where  there  arose  a  differonoo,^ 
by  common  comient,  aa  well  as  by  canon  law,  the  ehnrcb  was 
BUpreiiir, 

^V'llen  Lather  first  made  himself  beard  in  opposition  to  Rome^, 
among  the  tnoati  if  not  (he  moet^  oonspieuoitii  vbampions  of 
Holy  See  was  Henry  VTTI.,  who  was  honored  liy  Rome  with  the 
title  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

8acb  was  the  cboreh  in  Kngland  down  to  the  Reformation, 
and  »uch  was  the  state.  When  Etenry  foiled  to  obtain  from 
Rome  bis  divonre  from  Catherine,  hechan^d  the  status  of  the 
cbnrch  from  the  guardian  and  teaclicr  of  tlie  Htate  to  the  condi* 
tion  of  a  department  of  the  state.  He  created  what  np  to  then 
bad  never  be«n — a  national  church. 

Since  then,  wbnt  tiefore  tho  Reformation  was  conferred  npon 
the  church  by  the  Holy  Sec,  is  now  granted  by  the  crown.  Such 
a  Rahjection  of  the  church  to  the  stAte  is  condemned  by  erery 
Oatholic  authority  treating  the  qnestion,  and  It  is  expressly 
reprobated  by  Pius  IX.  in  the  syllabus.  Hence  in  this  sense^ 
the  aatiomUlzotiott  of  tiie  church,  aayn-liere,  is  impossible. 

In  the  (aoe  of  Ibese  facts,  how  is  it  conceivable  that  the  church 
can  erer  gire  np  one  tittle  of  its  high  prerogat'lve,  and  become, 
in  any  sense,  subject  to  tbe  state  1 

The  powera  of  the  chnrch  were  given  it  by  Ood  Almighty, 
and  can  no  more  be  renounced  than  can  truth  itself.  Much  is 
said  about  the  libemliziug  tendencies  of  oortaiu  acts  of  the, 
present  reigning  pontiff,  and  notably  in  connection  with  the  in- 
vtrooUons  given  by  His  Holiness  to  the  Frencli  blsliops  wltb 
respect  to  their  attitude  toward  the  existing  government  inj 
France.  Protu  this  it  Is  inferred  that  His  Holiness  is  In  favori 
republicanism  to  such  an  extent  that  he  desires  the  French 
bishops  to  endeavor  to  convert  their  flocks  to  that  form  of  j 
government. 
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It  U  not  huarding  mnch  to  predict  cbAt,  if  an;  oonsiderable 
body  of  Riusian  C^liolics — bat  not  onough  to  effect  a  cbange  to 
the  form  of  governmeDt — ohoold  Htrive  to  interfere  with  the  ex- 
ecQtion  of  ttau  Czar's  will,  Ilis  UoHdvmi  would  comniand  the 
bitdiopB  to  use  their  inSaenoe  to  iudoce  their  flockH  to  obey  the 
existing  govenumDt 

If  snch  a  oontin{[ency  aro^e,  the  prohebililies  are  that  the  very 
men  who  an;  dow  the  loudeHt  id  Hinging  praixex  to  the  pope  for 
his  liberalisiD,  wonid,  at  oQoe,  denoance  him  for  his  inoonsist- 
ency.  And  yet  llis  UolineKs'  action  in  Prance,  and  hi«  dup- 
posed  action  in  Bussia  would  be  entirely  cooitisteDt.  In  both 
caeeK  Some  would  simply  be  asHerting  her  Bupreniacy  over 
the  coascienc«  of  man,  tmd  ooiinaeling  him  that  the  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  God. 

The  term  Ghri-stianity,  uh  used  by  Catholics,  has  a  clearly  de- 
fined meaning,  and  in  the  definition  is  inclndod  the  propotuMon 
that  the  church  is  the  sole  teacher  of  religion.  Now,  as  religion 
eaten  into,  and  is  the  most  important  part,  of  knowledge, 
Oktholios  are  bound  to  see  to  it  that  in  acqairing  other  subjects 
of  learning,  their  children  shall  be  instructed  in  Christianity 
also.  Another  doctrine  embraced  by  the  Catholic  definition  of 
Oirbitianitr,  and  one  that  i»  ihureforo  esnential,  is  that,  when 
there  oceors  a  differenoe  between  the  chureh  and  the  state 
touching  any  matter  involving  oithur  faith  or  morale  by  ordi* 
nance  of  Qod  himself,  the  church  has  the  right  to  finally  deter- 
mine the  question  in  dispute. 

It  is  upon  this  ground  that  the  church,  J.  e.,  the  pope,  has 
used  the  power  of  exoommunicntion  at  various  times  since  the 
^nrch  has  been  able  to  expretw  itself  fteely.  And,  conversely, 
It  Is  in  virtue  of  this  right  of  controlling  men's  actious  that  the 
pope  has,  as  in  the  eaae  of  Fmnoe  Just  notired,  commanded 
Oathollcs  to  obey  the  laws  of  a  government  thai  they  even  hate 
or  deepise,  when  obedience  thereto  would,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  Holy  See.  work  harm  to  the  caose  of  religion. 

How,  then,  in  view  of  the  uniform  claims  of  the  church  which 
have  been  bricfiy  touched  upon  here,  eau  the  Catholic  Church  t>e 
natjonalized  t    It   is,    manifestly,   impossible,    seeing   that   to 
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oatioaaUze  the  chiirdi  InvolveA  bHngiug  it  into  i«Qbjection  to  tlie 
Mate.  True  as  this  is,  it  is  juttt  as  trtio  that  no  Stote  can  be 
secure  of  itn  fbtorp  that  doee  not  do  whatever  lies  in  ItH  power  to 
protect  the  righbi  of  the  cborcb,  for  the  church  teaches  not  ouly 
obedience  to  Ctod  in  things  spiritnal,  bnt  Jnst  as  earneslJy.obedi- 
euoe  to  the  powent  that  be,  iD  things  temporal. 

On  the  other  liand,  the  people  that  would  ei\)oy  tlie  rights  in- 
hercnt  in  their  manhood,  shonld  lore  and  obey  the  church,  for 
the  churrh  hii»  never  feare<l  to  a8sert<  the  rights  of  uiau  against 
tjTauuicdl  stat«ii. 

The  oharch  and  the  nlate  were  alike  liistitoted  for  the  good  of 
humanity,  and  both  are  ueoeeaary  to  the  complete  fal&lluent  of 
man'a  deetiny. 

One  thing,  however,  must  oever  be  lost  to  sight,  and  that  is 
that,  as  the  nhnrcb  addresses  iteelf  to  mat)  as  being  in  this  world 
to  prepare  himself  for  eternity,  it  mnst  have  in  man's  affections 
and  loyalty,  a  higher  jilaee  thuu  the  state,  whose  hlgbe.sc 
niiftsion  is  to  further  man's  temporal  prosperity.  To  say,  then, 
that  Che  church  cannot  be  national ii^d,  is  not  to  t<iiy  thnt  the 
church  cannot  be  in  complete  harmony  with  the  American  state, 
for  never  since  the  United  States  have  existed,  has  the  church 
taught  anything  to  its  adherentft  that  could  fail  to  make  them 
worthy  and  loyal  citizens  of  the  repRblic. 

The  mission  of  the  church  ix  to  man  as  destined  to  eternity  ; 
the  mimton  of  the  state  is  to  man  oa  an  iohabitant  of  a  certain 
portion  of  tiie  earth.  Whoro.  therefore,  each  of  those  God- 
appointed  powers. confineti  itself  to  ita  proper  sphere,  there  can 

oorer  be  discord  between  them. 

W.  B.  ClaxtoN. 


THE  SOCIAL  EVIL  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 


BY  KDWIX  Ol   ROXTnN,  PH.D. 

IT  18  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  any  form  of  sin  and  its 
sad  havoc  upon  the  human  raw.  Certain  wcll-brt^d  hnt 
MBSitire  people  consider  it  offenRite  to  good  taste  to  broach  the 
snmect  of  the  evils  of  the  day  before  a  public  audience.  But 
we  moBt  not  selli-slily  seek  mentnl  rest  and  Hpiricoal  ease  by 
drawing  a  reil  over  iniquity  and  oeasing  to  think  of  the  awful 

I  depravity  of  the  subnierged  part  of  hiiniftnity.  To  plan  wisely 
and  latxir  earnestly  for  the  redemption  of  the  vicious  and  faiten 

I  is  a  work  of  nio»t  urgent  necessity.  Whenever  the  study  of  vice 
Is  proaeoQtvd  with  a  inusionato  love  for  humanity  and  a  sincere 

.desire  to  remedy  the  evils  found,  we  have  no  fear  that  the  ftoul 
of  the  anxious  imiuirer  will  In;  oonliuuiiiaied  with  the  foulueas 
of  Ilia  subject.    The  sociologist  investigates  with  the  same  spirit 

r  as  docs  the  pliyoiciun  in  det^rmiuing  tJic  symptoms  of  a  loath- 
some disease  and  the  specific  to  be  applied. 

IMl-ORTAXCE  OF  THE  SCBJECT. 

The  social  evil  is  treated  by  the  general  public  with  an  indul- 

[gcnce  not  usually  accorded  to  other  forms  of  sin.    It  is  viewed 

villi  no  alarm  Itecanne  il»  results  are  not  immodintely  obvious 

and  tangible.     Thclt,  dninkcuiiess,  niiirdcr  shock  tliei:«.-UBibiiitii'« 

in  a  violent  manner  by  their  denionKtrative  cliarnt^r.    Sins 

•  committed  in  the  name  of  pleasnre,  with  an  aooompanimeut  of 

-rnnsio  aud  wine,  and  under  the  sbndow  of  night  where  the  trail 

of  Uie  serpent  can  easily  bo  covered,  attract  little  attention  to 

their  awful  character  aud  fearfhl  results.     Tt  is  the  blaek  ])lague 

of  moderu  civilization.     Vet  it  flourislies  in  all  our  great  cities 

niunolested,  aud  is  i»ermUled  to  grow  as  luxuriant  as  the  passion 

of  man  may  require. 

Onr  subject  merits  the  most  serious  considerntloa  becanse  of 
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the  tIeplorubl«  effect  upon  the  indiTidual.  ThouxaDda  of  young 
men  mid  women  are  borne  to  noUniely  gi'aves  nnd  to  eitfimal 
deatli  by  this  cril.  No  form  of  sin  writes  its  language  so  qnickly 
and  indelibly  ar  i<«nsuality.  At  firet>  indulgence  seems  to  be 
carried  on  with  impunity,  but  raiu  is  swift  and  irietnevable. 
UDlike  the  rId  of  intempemn«e,  Inst  status  every  thought  luid 
act  of  life.  Tears  of  peuitence  do  not  entirely  wauti  away  the 
marks  of  Impurity.  Though  the  beast  may  be  slain,  bis  tracks 
Mill  remain. 

The  rauily  is  the  integral  p&rt  of  the  state.  The  Dlvlue  Word 
plaees  it  at  the  very  beginniug  of  the  human  race,  aod  in  records 
of  the  past  it  is  traced  to  prehistoric  times.  Without  the  family 
there  may  be  a  horde  but  there  can  be  no  nation.  The  disin- 
tegration of  the  state  begins  with  the  home.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
daty  of  the  nation,  in  preserving  Us  own  integrity,  to  conserve 
all  interests  of  the  family.  It  should  eucourago  homo-making. 
The  social  evil  is  a  direct  stab  at  the  home  life.  It  often 
dismembers  the  family  and  »cattei«  the  children  into  the  world 
worse  than  orphans.  It  discourages  home-making  by  seducing 
men  and  women  to  sensual  indulgence  which  dbqualtfies  the 
poor  dupes  for  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony.  The  evil  in  one  of 
the  greatest  perils  to  which  our  oatioa  is  exposed.  The  state 
has  a  right  to  repreaK  aoytbing  which  menaces  its  own  existence. 
Men  will  light  and  die  for  their  homes;  but  uol  for  a  boarding- 
house. 

The  rendecrons  of  the  sin  of  Imparity  is  the  hoi»e  of  til-Game 
and  house  of  assignation,  where  with  ever>-  art  of  solicitation, 
and  often  with  brazen  publicity,  the  unholy  truftic  in  virtue  is 
conducted.  Large  sections  in  nearly  all  our  great  cities  are 
given  over  to  tbU  rice.  The  loathsome  and  degrading  French 
forms  of  the  evil  have  lately  been  adopted.  These  houses,  the 
moral  ulcers  of  municipal  life,  are  the  objective  poiuts  of  attack. 

UKTHOIJS  Ot"  TKEATJIKNT. 

1.  The  policy  of  tacit  consent.  We  are  told  that  this  evil  U 
as  old  as  the  race  ;  Ihat  in  all  ages  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to 
check  ita  ravages,  but  without  success ;  that  until  men  become 
virtuous,   l^;al  measures  are  futile.    What  cannot  be  cored 
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tbe  deplorable  effect  upon  Ibe  iodlrldnal,  ThouHinds  of  young 
men  and  wonien  are  borne  to  antiinely  gmvea  and  to  eternal 
death  by  tbUeiil.  Koforiuofsiu  writes  Its  lauguageeoqaickly 
and  indelibly  as  Bensiinlity.  At  first,  indul^nce  seems  to  be 
eorried  on  witli  Impuufty,  but  ruin  i«  swift  and  irretrievable. 
Unlike  the  sin  of  intemperance,  lost  slainft  every  tbon^bt  and 
act  or  lire.  Tears  of  penft«nc«  do  not  entirely  waab  avsy  tbe 
nutrka  of  impurity.  Thoaj^b  the  beast  may  be  slain,  his  traeks 
nil]  lomain. 

The  family  is  tbe  integral  part  of  tbe  state.  The  Divine  Word 
plaoea  it  at  the  very  beginning  of  tbe  human  rai-e,  and  in  records 
of  tbe  past  it  is  traced  to  prebi^itorio  time«i.  Witbont  the  family 
there  may  be  a  horde  but  then;  can  be  uo  nation.  The  disin- 
tegration of  the  slate  begins  with  the  home.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  tbe  nation,  in  prmerring  its  own  integrity,  to  conserve 
fdl  interests  of  tbe  family.  Tt  should  encourage  home- making. 
Tbe  soeial  evil  is  a  direct  stab  at  tbe  borne  life.  It  often 
dismembers  the  Gunily  and  scatters  tbe  cltildren  Into  the  world 
vorse  than  orphamt.  It  disoonragea  home-making  by  seducing 
men  and  women  to  seusnal  Indulgence  which  dii^iuttliries  the 
fMKir  dupes  for  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony.  I'lie  evil  is  one  of 
tiub  greatMt  perils  to  which  our  nation  is  exposed.  The  state 
has  a  right  to  reprent  anything  which  meuacee  itti  own  existence. 
Men  will  Aght  and  die  for  thei  r  homes ;  but  not  for  a  boarding- 
bouse. 

Tlie  rendezvous  of  the  sin  of  imparity  Is  the  house  of  ill-fome 
and  hoQse  of  assignation,  where  with  every  art  of  solicitation, 
and  often  with  brazen  pnblicity,  the  unholy  trafbo  in  virtue  is 
condncted.  Large  sections  in  nearly  all  our  great  dtleB  are 
given  over  bo  this  vice.  Tbe  loatlisome  and  defcrading  French 
forms  of  the  evil  hare  lately  been  adopted.  Those  houses,  the 
moral  ulcers  of  municipal  life,  are  Uie  objective  points  of  attack. 
Min'uoua  OF  tkkatsient. 

1.  The  policy  of  tacit  consent  We  are  told  that  this  evil  is 
as  old  ns  the  race  ;  that  in  all  ages  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to 
check  its  ravageii,  but  without  sncc««s ;  that  until  men  become 
TirtDotis,   legal  measures  are  futile.     What  Cannot  be  corod 
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unstbe  endnretl.  This  iirg^imeat  maybe  highly  CDtertttiniog, 
but  is  oot  coDclusive.  All  that  any  evil  desins  is  to  be  let 
alooe.  Age  does  uot  make  a  tIc«  stured.  Itccniue  it  lias  existed 
from  antiquity  ix  no  reason  for  raiBing  tlie  flag  of  trnce  and 
oeostDg  hostilitiea.  The  failores  of  the  past  should  lead  ns  to 
stady  anew  the  natorn  of  the  evil,  its  causes,  and  find  the  tme 
remedy. 

2.  The  method  of  recnlation.  Honses  of  prwtitatioa  most  be 
put  under  police  surveillance  and  kept  in  orderly  ooadltion.  "It 
has  been  found  by  experience,"  runs  the  argument,  "that  at- 
tempted repression  scutters  tJie  inmates  througliout  tlte  city,  like 
firebrands  which  spread  the  confiagration  instead  of  putting  out 
tJie  fire."  We  reply,  there  is  uothing  that  evil  dreads  so  much 
afl  light.  To  scatter  la  to  torn  on  the  light.  When  a  Iai£e  sec- 
tion of  a  city  is  giren  over  to  shame,  the  evil  is  secure.  Good 
people  stay  away  from  the  pest-ridden  district,  and  the  vice 
flonrishe?  under  a  [Mill  of  moral  darkness.  We  have  no  fear  as 
to  rotialbt  if  the  evil  be  routed  from  its  iiuarteni.  Every  good 
citizen  would  be  a  strong  ally  of  tbe  polioe  for«e  to  stamp  out 
the  eviL  It  ie  the  down  town  house,  and  not  the  one  next  door, 
that  the  mother  fears  on  account  of  her  boy. 

It  is  eaid  that  these  homiee  are  necessary  for  ibe  prolectioa 
of  virtne.  Did  they  not  exist,  no  woman  would  be  safe  from 
rioleoce  upon  the  streets,  or  even  secure  in  her  own  home. 
What  a  Bad  comment  upon  our  boasted  Christian  civilisation  t 
"Lost  will  have  its  way,  and  we  must  provide  for  its  gratifica- 
tion." This  is  (he  argtinient  so  fre<iuently  heard  from  the 
polioe  force.  O  ye  fools,  do  yon  not  know  that  passion  indulged 
is  paasiou  Increased  1  Ever)'  one  of  those  lionses  is  a  menace  to 
tbe  virtne  of  a  true  woman.  Increase  their  number  to  large 
proportions  and  no  woman  lu  the  laud  would  be  »nfe  from  vio- 
lence. The  weekly  record  of  aaftanlbi  upon  defenselfss  wontea 
and  little  girls  causes  a  blush  of  slianie  to  mantle  the  Otoe  of 
every  trae  citizen.  Where  lies  the  remedy  I  Must  we  be«tJr 
oarselvce  lo  iiicreaae  the  houses  of  ill-fame  I  What  sort  of  a 
motater  is  man;  if  thousands  of  onr  daughtem  must  l>e  sacrificed 
to  appease  his  lust,  in  order  that  the  rt«t  of  womankind  may  be 
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Bav«d  from  the  ravisher's  handT  If  Ibm  aixument  be  sound, 
Sodoiu  iniist  Iwve  l)eeii  an  k\ea\  city  for  tlic  8«:«rity  of  virtue 
ftom  vioIeDC  men.    Sacred  Writ  does  not  so  reprettent  it 

Weol)jectto  Uiis  method  of  treatDienC  It  affords  no  clio«k 
to  th«  ravaf^  of  the  erii.  The  pest  diiiCriot  is  UBoaliy  found 
Id  the  hfturt  of  a  city,  where  ult  the  currents  of  moral  life  are 
«asi)y  corrupted.  It  sufferH  tetuptation  to  l>e  Hannted  in  the  rery 
face  of  young  moii  in  down-town  txMinling-honses.  It  is  trylnj; 
to  regulate  a  plaRue  without  qiiaranliue.  All  have  liberty  to 
pftSS  over  to  the  iofect«d  district  who  desire — and  many  dnslre. 
If  the  houses  of  ill-fame  should  double  in  the  next  tweh'c 
months,  in  any  city,  it  is  safe  to  say  no  uerioiis  check  would  bo 
offered  by  the  police  force.  The  citizen  praying  for  repretisioti 
wonid  be  coolly  informed  that  the  city  uoeds  this  increase  for 
the  protection  of  virtuous  women  ! 

3.  The  liceii.'te  systvm.  This  is  claimed  by  some  to  be  the 
most  Batistactory  wlution  of  the  vexed  problem.  Many  houses 
of  prostitution  could  be  taxed  out  of  cxistuncc  and  the  rest 
iihould  bear  part  of  the  financial  burden  they  entail  upon  the 
fity.  We  slirluk  with  horror  from  the  thought  of  turning  our 
sliame  into  a  comtDercial  transactiOD,  and  selling  the  rirtae  of 
onr  daughters  for  money.  But  the  nation  whose  policy  is  to 
llcoose  the  saluon,  is  logically  driven  to  this  course.  There  are 
people  whotw  moral  obltiinlty  Is  w  great  that  they  cau  see  no  Imrm 
in  reaping  a  money  consideraliua  from  ini<tnity.  If  the  falne 
«diHatiou  which  now  prevails  ou  platform  and  in  the  pi«««,  eon- 
oeming  the  utility  of  liceuse,  continues,  we  will  not  be  surprised 
to  see  the  satae  method  applied  to  all  popular  evils.  It  gives  us 
pain  to  predict  that  license  will  l)e  the  rfgime  inangurated  by 
many  of  onr  cities  for  the  nociiil  evil.  The  r^lds  with  ii  Hue  im- 
posed are,  practically,  a  license  to  go  on  with  impunity  for  a 
year  or  more.  We  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  this  policy.  It 
is  hush  money  to  conscience ;  it  appeals  to  tlie  cupidity  of  tlie 
taxpayer ;  tt  does  not  lessen  tlie  evil,  but  securely  tutrenchen  it 

4.  The  method  of  suppression.  This  is  the  only  certain 
remedy.  Yet  the  history  of  our  cities  shows  nothing  bnt  signal 
failure.     The  efforts  for  repression  are  spasmodic  aud   devoid 
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or  8)^t«in.  OflieialB  aro  Boldom  in  sympathy  w[th  eiiforcemeo( 
of  law,  and  when  moral  prfwaure  from  the  public  corapf-In  lliem 
to  act,  UDreasouablu  hanilinL'sH  id  dealing  with  the  iuniaMs  of 
the  bad  hoasee  often  produces  a  reac^tion  in  favor  of  the  au- 
fortuDSte  viotims.  A  orusade  apon  the  evil  is  followed  by 
letbargT  and  increased  tawle!»iiet«.  The  good  accomplished  U 
but  temporary  and  of  doubtful  value.  Whyl  Itefure  auavrer- 
ing  this  (lae&tion  it  is  neoeesatr  to  look  npon  a  wide  field  for  re- 
search, where  we  can  mention  but  briedy  a  few  very  important 

CAUSBa  or  THE  ffOClJO.   GVU. 

1.  Violation  of  the  hygienic  lawtt.  Depletion  of  vitality, 
Impairment  of  health,  and  loss  of  nerrous  force,  are  both  oatuie 
and  oOR^eqnent  of  Die  sin  of  impurity.  This  i-s  not  st  once 
apparent  to  the  stnilent  of  social  scienee.  It  is  pretmued  that  a 
Haperahnndanee  of  vital  force,  an  exubentnce  of  antntal  npirita, 
and  perfect  bodily  health,  all  operate  an  strong  tneoutivca  to  the 
ioiinlgenoe  of  paseioD.  But  heaven  never  intended  a  good  and 
desirable  gift  to  become  a  snare  to  the  80ul.  The  nearer  human* 
ity  approaches  the  ideal  standanl  of  phvBical  perfection,  the 
farther  removed  is  it  from  depraved  appetite  luid  ixisaioii.  It  1ft 
the  man  with  impaired  health  who  is  least  fortified  against  iJiose 
evils  whieh  mofti  .twiftly  destroy  the  body.  Hence  bad  futiiitary 
arraagemeuta,  food  poor  iu  quality  and  insaffioieut  in  qoantity, 
long  honra  of  labor,  cIom  oonfinemont  tn  shop  or  store,  poor 
veutilatioQ,  and  a  multitude  of  other  causes,  undermine  health 
and  luuke  the  vietini  of  untoward  circuuutaneos  an  easy  prey  to 
the  prevailing  evils  of  city  life.  The  tenement  honAe  of  Xew 
York,  which  is  being  copied  by  other  cities,  is,  by  its  very  cou- 
Ktmction  a  breeder  of  the  social  evil.  Many  hundred  buildings 
are  oonetructed  on  the  same  plan  providing  for  four  fatnilies  to 
«ach  story,  or  twenty  familieH  to  a  block.  One  room  about 
fifteen  feet  square  serves  as  parlor,  living  room,  and  kitchen. 
Another  niooh  smnller  answem  for  aleepiog  apartment.  Rules  of 
oODimon  decenc}-  cannot  be  observed  with  such  an  arrangetueuL 
A  reform  of  Uie  evil  of  im))urity  must  not  Ignore  the  caases 
which  affect  in  a  special  manner  the  phyiiical  nature  of  man. 
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2.  Artificial  and  stimulated  life.  Ttie  social  evil  i»  a  city 
plague.  TTrhan  life  in  vstatly  ilifTerent  from  rnnU  life,  not  only 
for  reasomt  already  givon  but  for  others  still  more  cogent  City 
life  is  highly  excitable ;  the  nervous  system  is  tenm ;  the  strain 
upon  body  and  mind  enormous ;  the  hours  of  rest  ootne  late  in 
the  night,  often  after  n  delirium  of  pleasure  or  a  banquet  of 
highly  seasoned  foods  with  large  quantities  of  atimolants.  Hie 
body  is  goadetl  ou  during  the  day  with  alcohol  and  nicotine ;  at 
night  intoxication  of  amusementti  must  follow,  and  alas,  too  often 
Inst  It  is  tlie  minority  that,  adheres  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
coootr}'  home.  With  the  m^ority  of  urban  population  life  is  a 
round  of  various  forms  of  dissipation.  The  family  circle  at  the 
humble  fireside  no  longer  possesses  any  attraction.  "The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Xight  "  is  an  idyllic  picture  of  olden  times. 
Kow  at  7  o'clock  p.  m,  the  home  empties  itself.  The  stifling 
danoe  liousc,  Ilie  crowded  thoater,  the  scnsuouit  opera,  the  beer- 
garden,  saloon,  and  bawdy  house  receive  the  inmates.  Two 
articles  of  commerce  are  found  in  or  near  all  these  places — liquor 
and  lust.  'Wlien  pnasion  is  inflamed  by  the  former  and  the  judg- 
n>ent  dethroned,  mwleaty  is  stabbed  and  virtue  dmtroye<I.  The 
2«ft]oti8  rcfortoer  along  any  bnmaDtt-trian  Hn6,  as  poverty,  tim 
or  crime,  sooner  or  later  mas  against  a  saloon.  Any  scheme, 
which  proposes  to  cure  mankind  of  the  sin  of  imparity  and  at 
(he  same  time  leave  the  saloon  iatacti  is  a  wild  chimera  un- 
worthy of  serious  oonaideratiott. 

3.  Impure  literature.  On  the  second  day  of  March,  1872, 
systematic  work  for  the  suppression  of  obscene  books  and 
pictures  was  comnienoed  in  New  York  City,  by  on  bumble 
country  boy  without  money  and  without  friends.  For  nearly 
forty  years  the  dialwlloal  work  of  poLsoning  the  minda  of  the 
youth  bad  been  going  on  without  even  a  feeble  protest  ia 
the  ooorts  of  Justice.  The  mails  of  the  United  States  were 
freely  used  to  disseminate  corrupt  literature  and  articles  for  im- 
nionil  pur[>CMes.  The  work  of  Anthony  Comstook  began  in  that 
year  mot  with  bitter  hostility.  He  was  called  a  "bttsy-body," 
Mlik^a  meddler  in  other  iw^iple's  busiiiwB.''  His  motives  were 
impugnM..^  Shameful  libels  were  published  agaiust  him  by  ex- 
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conTiots,  fr««thinkeis,  aitd  free-loven.  Ri«  life  vaa  uttenipted. 
Bat  good  people  respoaded  to  his  appeals  for  aid,  aad  in  sixteen 
years  742  couviotioua  were  secured  and  pt-ualtk-M  aggregatiu];  a«5 
years  imprtftoniuent,  and  $95,000  flnett  liad  been  imposed, 
Fort3--nino  tons  of  booka,  ptatw,  ol«.,  were  mixed.  Bat  in  many 
citim  no  organization  has  been  effected  and  the  vilest  poison  is 
sold  (o  irbomaoover  will  buy.  It  ih,  we  grant,  excc«dingly  (Uffl- 
colt  to  draw  the  line  between  the  pure  and  impure  in  literature. 
y^v  by  no  means  faror  an  official  ceniwrflhip  of  the  prct».  Yet 
we  are  confident  pablic  opinion  would  sustain  an  action  for  the 
ftupprettiou  of  that  literatur«  who»e  manifest  and  »o\%  purpose  is 
to  inflame  the  passiooii  of  the  youth. 

4.  ObKceue  picturiK.  In  thousandB  of  places  In  all  our  large 
cities,  displayed  in  shop-windows  and  saloons,  may  t>e  seen  illns- 
tralioos  of  viltt  character.  At  bII  honra  of  day  and  evening 
li;roaps  of  men  and  boy»  are  found  eagerly  feasting  their  eyes 
upon  this  savor}'  dish  of  wlckodocas.  The  devotees  of  sin  vn 
pictured  in  the  moat  attractive  form,  attire,  aod  posture,  to 
inflame  the  passloiks  of  nieu.  Grcatt  niuUltudes  are  daily  receiv- 
ing an  education  in  lust  and  havini;  enkindled  fires  which  shall 
ooosame  the  soul.  The  display  of  theatrical  bill-boards  Is 
no  less  an  evil.  The  illustrations  are  nearly  of  life  sixe,  and 
with  thci  atldlUon  of  limb  tone  Rtuki.t  tiw  ■<\\>\wa\  to  the  boBer  na- 
ture still  stronger.  The  advertising  is  so  public  that  he, 
who  would  eecape  the  debauch  of  imagination,  cannot.  If  Che 
picture  of  the  stage  is  such,  what  must  the  reality  be  upon  which 
young  men  and  women  gaze,  without  blushing!  Beniove  all 
obsoenity  in  language  and  action  from  the  stage,  put  actora  in 
clothing  suitable  to  a  family  parlor,  tlio  tlieater  could  not  live  a 
year.  Exposure  of  the  body  in  imotodeat  attire ;  BoggeBtions  of 
tiic  vile  in  tanguagv,  look,  and  act ;  groM  fiunlUarlty  of  the 
sexM  upon  the  stage ;  these  are  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
tuodero  theater.  In  other  wordu,  people  spend  money  for 
the  very  purpose  of  intlaming  pasciion  !  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
that  tha  seqoecoe  Is  often  nubndlod  Itutt  I  am  aware  that  this 
description  needs  modification.  There  are  plays  of  a  high  moral 
and  intellectual  order,  but  they  are  seldom  a  financial  suoceee. 
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Ph^wTitem  have  made  the  humiliatiug  confeasion  that  8ome- 
tbiog  of  the  vulgur  inu»(t  he  inserted  to  cater  to  n  vitiat«<l  ta»t6, 
otherwise  the  play  is  pronoanced  flat,  insipid,  aod  will  prove  a 
failure.  80  long  as  aliop- windows,  bill-boanls,  and  the  stage 
coDtinne  to  educate  the  beastly  part  of  humait  nature,  the  house 
of  iU-fauie  will  be  uii  esiwntiul  feature  of  luoderu  civjluation. 
Inflamniable  material  oaanot  be  thrown  npoD  a  Are  withoot 
flatues  appearing  iii  80iue  quarter. 

KEA80SS  FOB  FAII.OHK. 

"Why  baa  the  oft  attempted  efl'ort  of  sappreHsion  signally 
failed,  or  at  best  l)een  a  temporary  check  followed  by  a  deluge  of 
sin  t  Reformera  have  too  often  overlooked  the  fact  thnt  evils  are 
oorrelated.  Baeh  is  a  tributary  va»ae  to  all  others.  The  honse 
of  shame  while  a  mighty  caose  for  the  increase  of  lost,  is  at  the 
sanie  time  a  legitintato  product  of  our  municipal  life.  The 
feeders  of  imparity  are  found  in  the  kindred  evils  we  have 
attempted  to  describe.  To  select  out  one  in  a  multitude  of  evils 
which  give  mutual  support  and  comfort  to  each  other,  and  di- 
rect all  moral  forces  in  a  mighty  crusade  for  its  utter  Bup- 
pnnoD,  is  supreme  folly.  Such  u  the  usual  method  in  deal- 
ing with  disreputable  boiisee.  We  are  entirely  too  narrow  in 
our  lines  of  procedure.  We  permit  our  boys  to  be  debauched 
by  lewd  pictures  everywhere,  by  the  boys'  theater,  by  vile 
eoogs  in  the  saloon,  by  obMone  books,  sold  with  impunity  and 
read  at  the  midnight  hour, — and  then,  when  passion  is  de- 
veloped into  a  frightful  uon&ter,  we  suppose  the  whole  work  of 
social  purity  is  accomplished  by  neeking  to  prevent  the  final 
overt  act  of  ain.  The  warfare  agaimit  vice  must  extend  its  line 
of  attack  to  all  pernicious  iutlueuoee  which  affect  parity  of  life 
and  couduct.  Closing  up  housee  of  ill-fame  and  driving  the  in- 
mateH  into  the  street  Is  totally  inadequate  as  a  remedy.  To 
seek  to  enforce  purit>'  by  such  legal  measurcH  alone,  is  like 
dauiming  a  stream  while  permitting  the  fountains  to  flow, 
Enforcement  of  law  must  be  iusisted  upon ;  laws  inoperative 
mnatgive  place  to  better  legislation;  but  it  Is  wiadom  t«>  give 
&r  more  attention  to  causes  than  hu  been  done  heretofore. 
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LIKE8  OF   PEOCEDCBE. 

Thecw  nre  three;  And  iiuiy  V»ft  reiireAented  by  the  ohiirch,  the 
ballot'box  aud  th«  school-bouse.  There  must  he  a  society  for 
the  Ruppremioa  of  \ioe,  proper  inocbinery  and  offlcers  for  the 
eoforoement  of  law ;  and  true  edncatioo  for  the  cbildren.  The 
first  is  obtained  by  the  (vxjperatiou  of  all  citizens  who  love 
virtue  and  good  goremment :  the  second,  by  electaog  men  to 
mnDioipA)  office  who  prnctloe  loorality  aod  will  eArnesUy  »oek 
enforcemeDt  of  law ;  the  third,  hy  common  sense  edacation  Id 
our  public  »clioola.  We  wish  briefly  to  treat  each  of  these  lines 
of  thoojcbt. 

1.     Organized    virtue,      Kxccssivo    individualiDm     prevails 
among  good  p4«ple.     They  hold  tbemHelveei  aloof  from  united 
action.     Uere  lies  tbe  weakuetw  in  dealing  with  thin  giaut  evil. 
Moral  forces  are  onorfiAnized,  hence  luoperntive.     The  churches, 
of  the  same  denomination  even,  are  isolated  centers  of  activity, 
and  concerted  action  ib  impoeaible.     It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that 
F«vU  iii  more  effectively  organized  than  the  iuflueuccs  which  make 
for  rigbteooSDeea.     Some  years  ago  when  people  were  aroiLied  to 
I  a  qtaxmodic  effort  for  the  eupprcMion  of  vice  in  a  oortain  city,  a 
'detective  explored  a  long  i^treet  given  over  to  (diame.     At  the 
moment  of  bis  appearance  three  ftbarp  rap8  were  given  on  a 
window  pane.    Tbese  were  repeated  at  the  next  hoa.se  and  no  ou 
to  the  end  of  the  street.     In  a  few  mom«nt»  lights  were  out  and 
the  stillnesa  of  death  prevailed.     It  most  be  auderstood  that 
evil  is  a  well  organired  fraternity  with  lU  sign%  grips,  and  pass- 
words which  are  perfectly  undenitood,  and  is  abundantly  able  to 
thwart  all  individual  effort.     Organized  virtue  alone  can  stamp 
It  ont.    There  is  need  of  a  powerftil  national  organization  for  the 
ippnnioD  of  vice,  with  braoehee  io  every  oi^  and  town,  which 
FvUl  Milist  the  symi)«tliy  and  active  oo6peratiou  of  all  good 
people  who  love  the  purity  of  home  and  society.     XTntil  the 
tMattered  fkagnwaU  are  bronght  together  into  organic  relatjoo, 
tve  may  expect  the  canae  of  good  aiorals  will  suffer  more  dioas- 
(trow  defeat  than  It  bas  experieaced  in  tbe  patt.     "What  la 
everybody's  bosinetv  is  nobody's  biuunesB."     Few  men  are  will- 
iog  to  Incur  tlie  expense,  odinm,  and  danger  of  proeeeatloa 
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merely  for  the  |inblic  weul.  The  collective  wbdom  of  sucli  a 
iwcie^  will  become  ootutuott  property.  There  would  be  one 
bareaa  or  infomiHtioii ;  one  center  of  pnblicatioD  of  literatare 
wbicb  would  throw  a  fiood  of  light  upon  the  moral  coDdition  of 
cities  and  give  valuable  ^tiggestioua  as  to  the  be^t  methodic  of 
procedare.  Our  hearts  t;i-ow  faint  at  the  thought  of  single- 
haudod  effort  against  a  monstrona  ovil,  but  in  numbers  there  is 
strength,  inspiration  and  atisurance  of  suGoecvi. 

2.  Municipal  goverumcnt.  ObBeiratlon  has  taught  ub  tltat 
war  opon  the  (iocial  evil,  without  active  cooperation  of  the  police 
force  and  cordial  support  from  the  several  departmeuts  of  uinnl- 
cipal  goTemment,  renallH  in  defeat  and  humiliation  in  the 
presence  of  our  enemies.  OSiciahi,  who  are  bad  at  heart  and 
willing  to  wink  at.  flagrant  wrongs  for  a  money  conitidemtion  or 
for  Totve.  can  find  abundant  opportunity  to  thwart  the  best 
directed  effort  to  check  a  bold  and  iunoleut  form  of  evil.  Justice 
frequently  uuscarrted  IwcauMj  men,  whoHC  sworn  dat^  is  to 
enforce  the  law,  care  nothing  for  virtue  or  the  good  of  society. 
Elect  men  who  are  not  af)U<;ted  with  moral  paralysis.  Party 
diaina  should  not  only  hang  loose  but  lie  entirely  severed  io 
mnnicipal  olectiono.  The  sole  question  should  tw,  what  men  will 
best  oonserve  the  interests  of  society  and  the  home.  Party 
bondage  has  been  the  curao  of  our  cities.  I'be  shawcful  misrule, 
open  oonnivance  with  sin,  and  dominance  of  the  slam  element 
must  very  largely  be  charged  against  Ibe  moral  account  of  the 
upright,  pious  citixeu  who  blindly  volee  his  party  ticket  irre- 
spective of  tbe  character  of  the  men  whoae  names  It  bears. 
Unclean  men  will  never  give  ns  a  clean  government.  With  a 
powerful  vigilant  committee  and  city  officials  in  active  symjiatliy 
with  all  wise  efforts  for  the  mitigation  of  evil,  we  may  look  for 
good  results. 

2.  True  education.  It  is  a  far  more  neuRible  way  to  counter- 
act causes  than  provide  remedies  for  malignant  diseases.  Evil 
is  nbtiornial.  Mental,  moral,  and  physical  deficiendee  may  be 
supplemental ;  inherited  tendencies  to  evil  overcome,  by  proper 
edtioatlon.  Tntellectual  training  of  onr  yonth  It  insuffloieat. 
Hygieoio  iiutructiou  and  physical  culture  should  receive  eqoal 
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attention.      Practical    morality  unembM-raaBed  by  theologiool 
^goestiODS  sboald   receive  great  enipbaiuA  in    the  Hcboolrooin. 
forewarned  is  forearmed.    Virtue  can  be  [irei^ntetl  in  all  its  at- 
tractive beauty  and  vice  in  its  bideoos  defcH-mity  vitb  perfect 
/eCy.    Te^acb  tbat  tbere  is  uo  sex  in  ain  ;  ibal  a  vile  aet  is  just 
.  nmch  a  crime  in  a  boy  as  in  a  girl.     Scboal  is  the  plaee  to 
ke  eharaeter.    It  is  possible  by  true  education  to  (^ve  cbarae- 
ter  sQcb  temper  and  poUab  tbat  tbe  flltb  of  the  street  vill 
£iiot  adhera  to  it.    Health  of  body  and  soul  arc  strongest  safe- 
I  a|;ait)st  "tbe  peatilence  tbat  walketb  in  darkn«f«  and  the 
ion  tbat  wnstetli  at  noonday."     The  lamentable  fact 
.  tjiat  tbe  school,  tbe  home,  and  tbe  chnrcb,  do  not  seriously 
Ftindortake  such  a  work.     In  tbe  school  it  is  all  intellect  at  tbe 
expense  of  tbe  body,  and  to  the  neglect  of  morals ;  in  tbe  home 
ft  is  often  shameful  iodlfrerDnc«.  permitting  the  child  to  grow  np 
io  gross  ignorance  of  ittt  own   powers  and  the  terrible  come- 
qoeooes  whicJi  follow  violation  of  tJio  laws  of  parity ;  in  tbB 
cborcb  it  ia  ecclesiasticiam,  theology,  descriptive  geography, 
inets  and  customs  of  bygone  age's  iu'^lead  of  llie  one  thing 
Ifol,  i.  e.,  Boch  a  moral  and  spiritual  training  a»  will  prepare 
lie  child  to  overcome  temptation.     Ij«t  us  have  common  sense 
education. 

While  advocating  rvleotlesB  hostility  to  the  evi),  wc  do  insist 
upon  more  intelligent  treatment  of  tbe  causes  and  better  means 
of  prevention.    Check  tJie  foul  stream,  but  guard  also  Ite  ttonroce. 

1.  More  charity  and  le«s  law  Is  the  dcmiiud  of  the  age. 
"Tbeproslitate  is  a  poor  nnfortanate,  a  victim  of  untoward  cir- 
iiuKuioee,  more  sinned  ugaitist  than  sinning.  To  treat  ber  as 
'a  common  oSbnder  and  ponish  according  to  the  rigorti  of  the 
law  is  unduly  harsh  and  publii:  scutimeut  will  not  approve." 
Nearly  every  culprit  is  more  or  leas  a  victim  of  bad  environ- 
ment, yet  to  apply  u  mawkii^b  wiiti  mentality  in  his  behalf  woald 
.overthrow  alt  jnstice.  Tbe  abandoned,  lewd  woman  does  more 
destroy  life,  she  murders  cluiraeter.  If  slie  refuace  to 
reform,  when  opportunity  \f>  given,  she  sboald  bear  tbe  penalty 
in  fta  severity.    Many  of  tboM  who  have  strayed  from  virtue's 
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path  conld  be  saved  and  returned  to  their  homes,  others  oonld 
be  shielded  from  temptation  in  honses  of  refoge  nntil  honest  em- 
ployment is  secored. 

2.  People  cannot  be  made  virtaons  by  lav.  "Whenever 
Christian  people  advocate  legal  restraints  it  is  a  confession  that 
the  Qospel  is  inadeqaate  to  the  salvation  of  the  vorld,  and  it  is 
seeking  to  reform  men  by  lav.  Ton  never  can  legislate  virtue 
into  the  human  heart."  Whenever  demand  is  made  for  the  en- 
forcement of  lav  against  popular  evils,  tMs  cry  is  raised.  We 
enspect  its  sincerity.  Why  is  not  the  same  criticism  oflbred  vheu 
Uiieves  are  incarcerated  and  murderers  hanged  f  Simply  because 
Uiese  crimes  are  not  so  popular  as  lust  and  liquor.  "So  sane  man 
for  a  moment  thinks  that  people  can  be  made  virtnous  by  lav. 
Enforcement  of  lav  simply  provides  tiie  conditions  for  virtue. 
Government  should  make  it  eai^  to  do  right  and  bard  to  do 
vrong.  We  have  &ith  in  homan  uatttre,  sinful  thoagh  it  be. 
Give  Uie  people  a  chance  to  be  virtaooa  and  they  viU  be  vir- 

taoos. 

EDwm  O.  Buxton. 
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BY  BOX.  BBXRV  Vf.  BBYXOUB, 

TUB  cnrreiu^  qoeBtioo  now  agitating  the  pablic  mind,  in 
Congress  and  ont,  is  generally  8tyle<l  one  between  mono- 
mctolli&m  and  bimctaUisui.  Is  not  the  contest  deeper  than  this  t 
Is  it  not  rather  one  between  metal  and  paper  T  T  do  not  mean  to 
Kty  that  if  the  adrocateH  of  metal  were  snccesofnl,  paper  would 
not  be  Qsed.  Contrarily,  I  iJiJnk  it  wonld  he  in  the  form  of 
certificates  for  cwin  or  bullion,  or  both  in  reserve.  In  tbia  <:a8e 
it  would  be  ased  Bimply  for  the  conrenleDoe  of  eircolation,  the 
full  value  in  coin  or  bullion  twio^'  Ix^hind  it.  It  would  then 
bear  the  same  retmion  to  the  metal  as  the  check  doe»  to  the  de- 
ilt  The  one  woatd  be  as  ttaoroaghly  eecnred  to  the  holder  tua 
the  other.    In  the  one  case  the  government  holds  the  deposit ; 

^in  the  other  the  banking  oorporation  wonld  have  itf  but  la  both 
I  the  eciaivalent  of  Taliie  would  be  behind  each.  Metal  and 
oertificatea  being  then  tlius  allied  for  security  and  convenience, 
the  real  oontention  arisra  between  metal  and  paper.  By  paper 
I  mean  bank  notett  based  ou  goveruiueotiil  and  municipal  in- 
debtedness. 

In  the  ante-war  period  the  bank  notes  of  Xew  York  were 
baned  on  lTn)t«d  States  bonds  New  York  State  bonds  nnd  fimn 

^mortgages.  This  aystem  worked  well,  and  in  cam  of  failure  of 
a  bank  the  not«e  were  redeemed.     The  mttional  bank  notes  are 

Liedeemed  nnder  our  BaUoaal  banking  law.    The  greeabsdu, 

^wnountiiig  to  (iM6,000,000,  carry  the  promise  of  the  natloDal 
government  with  one  hundred  millions  of  gold  as  a  roMrve. 
The  national  bank  notc«  carry  the  aame  national  promise  by  tJie 
aecorily  of  the  United  State«  bonds  with  the  required  reMrve 

lundar  the  law  In  the  vaultfl  of  tJie  national  banks.  ^Iiat,  then, 
is  the  difference  of  security  between  the  bank  note  and  the 
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greenback  1  The  fir^  is  based  upon  the  time  promise  of  Uie 
goTernmeal  with  the  lawfiil  reeen-e  in  the  vjtaltH  of  the  bank. 
Stockholder  )i»billt<y  is  a  Bafegnarcl,  but  the  ba^ts  lh  the  baud. 
The  seoood  ta  based  apos  tfae  demand  promise  of  th6  govern- 
tneut  with  a  little  more  Uiau  tweuty-five  per  vent  of  wid  reaerve 
in  the  treasury  vaolts,  which  has  generally  beeu  interpreted  aa 
held  for  the  M'Ciirity  of  the  grMuback. 

Under  our  preaent  system  three  kinds  of  paper  cnrrenoy  are 
iaaued :  greeobaolts,  natiomil  bank  nutcM,  and  trvasnry  notes  lOr 
oertifleates).  The  iiioren»e  of  greenback  issne  has  ceased.  The 
national  bank  not««  are  inXafficieut  alone,  since  United  State* 
bonds  are  decreasing  through  payment.  There  seems  to  be  no 
attempt  to  fund  or  pay  off  the  greenback,  llenoe  the  three 
kinds  of  carrency  remain.  And  yet  tliere  is  nurest  in  financial 
circles.  The  inoe  is  dOToloping  between  metal  and  paper. 
Those  who  wonld  favor  paper,  and  llie  issue  of  bank  nctea  on 
aeoarities,  have  not  yet  fully  shown  thoir  pnrpow.  The  attempt 
has  been  Indicated  in  one  direction  by  the  re«wlntion  in  one  of 
the  aatioual  political  platforms  to  remove  the  ten  per  cent  tar 
on  state  bank  issnes.  Would  not  a  return  to  state  bank  issues 
be  an  ignoring  of  the  u-isdoni  of  past  cx])erionce,  and  a  step 
backward  in  onr  maroh  of  civilization  T  Can  we  expect  to  have 
other  than  a  national  currency,  one  that  tx  good  aud  at  par 
everywhere!  It  in  unlikely  the  American  people  will  consent 
to  take  this  backvard  step. 

The  attempt  has  Iteen  made  in  another  direction,  by  the  de- 
monetization or  restrictiou  of  the  use  of  silver,  and  hero  the 
contest  centers.  Stop  the  purchase  and  the  coinage  of  silver — 
theM  are  the  watchwords.  What,  then,  shall  take  its  plaeet 
Bank  ncAeA,  Stale  or  oatioaal,  tiosed  upon  indebtednem  of  some 
kind,  is  the  direction  for  an  iucrvasu  of  currency.  The  bank 
Inue  realizes  by  loans,  interest  on  its  cirrnlation,  and  also 
profits  by  interest  on  bonds  securing  the  same.  On  account  of 
the  premium  on  twnds,  the  interest  received  troax  this  source  is 
amatl.  What  the  future  would  show  with  an  incieaae  of  in- 
debt«dne88  for  banking  purposes,  might  be  different,  and  it  Is 
this  poeitiott.  the  paper  oonte«tauts  desire  to  reach.    The  limita- 
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tioo  in  th«  law,  '-except  wh«a  othenriae oxprcesly  stipulated  in 
the  oontract,"  luCADS  soniething. 

Coatinae  the  permLssibility  of  the  itflmoDCtizution  of  silror 
and  stop  its  parohaae;  redemption  ir  then  practicAlly  billed  apon 
gold,  of  which  nwtel,  it  is  coaoeded,  tbere  ifi  an  iiMuffieioocy  for 
oirculatiOD  and  reserve.  The  increase  of  currency  wonld  then 
Iw  largely  to  the  directioo  of  bank  ootee,  baecd  upon  iiidcbted- 
ness,  with  a  peroeotatie  of  coin  reeerve.  The  profits  of  tbe 
corrency  in  thu  way  accroe  to  the  boalra.  In  linaucial  oon> 
vnl»iofls  nader  t4il8  syatem  snspensioo  often  follows,  tt  19  an  in- 
variable mle  in  caae  of  great  wars.  Even  in  Soancial  linrriee 
Gh«  governnient  lias  often  been  obliged  to  aid  the  market  by 
taking  ap  its  bonded  iodebt^nMs  with  gold.  The  reason  ix,  the 
bank  reserves  are  insiitHciem  and  gold  U  being  hoanled  through 
fear  or  for  »p«calatioa.  This  will  continue  under  the  bank  note 
-Byateui.  During  tbe  life  of  our  govornnieut  the  syal«m  lu  vojcne 
has  always  Imon  &  source  of  failure,  suspension,  or  panic.  As 
we  have  departed  from  the  money  of  the  Constitution,  we  have 
threaded  the  paths  of  doubt  to  tho  qaagmiro  of  insecurity. 

It  is  improbable,  even  with  coin  oertificateH  based  upon  the 
ftall   D8B  of  gold   and  silver,   that   we  should   have  stiHiclent 
enrreacy  for  the  demands  of  basinecB  without  the  present  bank 
DOtea.     (>)rtainly  not,  if  the  groeutNMJts  were  withdrawn,  which, 
in  railroad  parlanoa,  would  be  nailed  floating  indebtednew.     It 
would  seem  that  after  one  hundred  yean  of  flnancial  experieooe 
some  plan  would  have  been  deviaed  and  followed,  which  wonld 
inore  permanently  meet  alt  circnmstaaoes  and  emergencies.  The 
^leason  Is,  we  have  separated  oar  cnrrenoy  from  a  salBdent 
(-teaerre  or  fall  equivalent  of  coin.     The  currency  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  why  nhoold  not  the  people,  as  far  as 
pmcticabte,   issue  and  oontrol  itt     The  most  effective  way  gov- 
ernment can  do  this  is  by  the  issue  of  certificates  with  coin  or 
bnllion  behind  them.    The  ratio  or  ooin  standard  of  the  two 
^metalBhas  been  fixed,  with  little  govemraeiital  change,  for  one 
[imodred  years.     In  many  nations  silver  haa  been  demonetized, 
IftQdyeCin  a  large  number  it  Is  almost  the  only  mctul  in  use 
■s  money. 
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or  lat«  years  our  governmental  policy  hns  been  the  purcbuse  of 
silver,  OQtil  it  baa  absorbed  anaually,  exwptuig  the  portion 
used  Id  tbe  arts,  the  prodnctlon  of  oar  luineH.  The  purchase 
price  baa  been  largely  below  the  coinage  value.  Oa  this  aooonot 
it  has  come  to  be  calleil  di8>ion«»t  luonf^y.  liiiAed  upon  a  gold 
price,  silver  has  Callea  below  tbe  cuiuage  value,  whic-b,  tbe  free 
oolna^  advocates  say,  is  because  It  has  beeu  domonetiwd  and 
govenimentatly  discredited.  The  govornmeut  bays  »ll*-er  at  lis 
gold  value  In  the  opeu  market,  and  Torces  the  citizen  to  take  it 
at  its  coinage  value  in  tranEactions  where  gold  is  not  specified. 
It  boys  at  a  low  price,  it  sells  at  u  higli  price.  The  people  indi- 
vidually Bay  this  is  unjost  The  great  political  parties  demand 
Uiat  gold  aud  silver  shall  be  on  a  parity.  The  simple  way  this 
result  can  be  reached  is  to  pay  as  you  boy,  when  demanded.  This 
does  not  ueoetnarily  involve  changing  the  standard.  If  after  tbe 
word  dollars,  in  coin  certificates,  could  be  added,  or,  tehen  ptr- 
wn(«rl  M  sum»  of  ott^  hnndrrd  dollars  or  mtiUi}tle»  thereof  in  buSkm  at 
jte  vuti^et  taliie,  the  certificate  then  would  be  on  a  parity  with 
gold  coin.  In  uattonal  transactions  the  certificate  would  be  used, 
and  accepted  on  the  coin  standard.  In  internatioual  transactions 
tbe  gold  standard  wonld  be  ualntaioed  by  aeMpting  tbe  ballion 
value.  The  govcmiucut  woald  then  be  honest  with  the  citizen, 
by  giving  value  witbont  changing  the  present  standard.  Tbe  coin 
voold  answer  nationally,  the  bullion  internationally.  The  stamp 
of  itself  has  no  valne  internationally,  the  test  is  weight  and  fioe- 
n«S9.  Two  metob,  both  in  reality  niorchandlse,  dllTering  annually 
in  their  relative  production,  cannot  t»e  placed  on  a  parity  with  a 
fixed  standard.  Governments  exercising  their  own  sovereignty, 
within  their  own  liniila,  may  make  a  fixed  standard,  while  ont- 
side  such  lituits  the  standard  has  no  force.  Intcrmitional  agree- 
mentfi  fixing  a  uniform  standard  would  simplify  and  might  prac- 
tically settle  the  questiou.  bni  nuti)  this  is  reached,  bullion  rated 
by  weight  and  fineneen  is  the  IxHt  practical  solution  of  tbe  prob- 
too3.  The  agreement  of  civilizvd  nations  would  tiuve  mnch  force 
in  all  the  markets  of  tbe  world,  and  wherever  their  bade 
extended  would  have  great  weight  in  fully  settling  the  pi-obleu. 
That  there  ia  mnch  difilcnity  iu  arranging  an  international  sttn- 
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dard  is  ebown  by  the  actfOD  of  tbe  Moootury  CoDfereuce.    Cred- 
itor Dationa  are  no  more  deturoas  of  a  bimetallic  standard  tbaa 
[onditors  aiuoug  nations.     Rec«nt   KagUsli   titteiaacw  eonfirpi 
A  rorreocy  baaed  npou  indebtedtMsi,  with  a  twenty-fire 
per  eent  reserve  of  one  metal,  i«  more  readily  controlled  by  a 
■comer,  more  panicky  and  more  favorable  to  tbe  lender,  than  one 
'  based  npon  two  metals  with  a  larger  naicrvo,  or  still  better  with 
fbll  metallic  value  behind  it.     Tf  all  paper  currency  were  ismed 
only  apon  a  full  metallic  reMire,  there  wonld  be  no  poeslbill^ 
^of  a   money   panic.     There  wonid  be  little,  if  any   temporary 
Llraosfera    of   metal    in    businv^    couvnlnioDS   similar   to   that 
doned  by  the  Baring  fntlare.     If  tlie  Rank  of  England  bad 
poiBMBed  in  ber  vaolts  a  value  of  metal  e<|aal  to  her  paper  uisue, 
she  would  not  have  been  a  borrower  from  France.     If  in  wars  no 
billit  were  isued  onlesa  upon  a  full  metallic  basis,  there  would 
be  no  suitpeasJoD.    GoTerauieute  iiiii^bt.  borrow  as  now  on  time 
.bonds,  bnt  the  rate  of  interest  would  depend  on  the  patrioti-im 
'  or  oonfidenoe  of  tlie  lenders.     It  would  l>e  awrioua  and  exhauHt- 
Ire  war,  when  with  a  currency  sufficient  in  t4n>e  of  peace  for 
beommercial  and  public  uses,  liiafie<l  upon  a  full  metallic  reiterre, 
ttbe  government  woold  bo  obliged  to  issue  iiat  money  to  maintain 
pits  armies  and  prot«>cl  its  life.    Xo  human  foresight  can  proride, 
thoroughly  and  under  all  cireumstanoes,  in  its  oonstitntional  law 
VOT  statutory   proviMon.^  af;iiiii.a>t.  all  financial  and  political  coo- 
'vobionii,  aroused  and  fomented  by  the  passions,  cupidity,  or 
ambitions  of  men ;  but  tlie  golden  me«a  of  nonservstlve  fore- 
jogbt  and  experience  will  represent  the  best  thought  and 
^ufest  rale  of  human  action. 

The  payee  of  a  check  expects  demand  payment  made,  relying 
on  tbe  deposit  being  sufOclent  at  time  of  rooelpt.  Why,  tJten, 
should  not  (he  government  be  similarly  situated  with  reference  to 
its  currency,  and  be  able  ut  all  liine^  to  i-edeem  It  T  Why  is  not 
[that  corrency  lieet  which  has  an  e4)uiva!eiit  metallic  reserve  1 
Why  should  tlie  currency,  which  is  the  sul>struvtun>  of  all 
business  and  commercial  transactions,  be  subject  to  siupen^lon 
of  payDient,  because  unusual  couditioua  of  demaud  and  linan- 
couvnlBJons  find  a  fi-actional  reserve  of  metal,  une^iual  to 
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redemptioo,  ti«>c««eittUing  susjMfDsii^T  A  cotu  certifimte  lueete 
this,  aod  all  exceptiooal  oonditioos,  becaose  it  ia  an  hooe^t  and 
troe  certificate,  and  fulfills  ite  represeotatioD  by  hftring  m)  e<|ual 
amount  of  cioiD  or  balHoo  behind  it. 

For  greater  ooDrcuienoo  of  HrcnlatioD.  oortjfioat08  are  used. 
The  public  prefeni  them,  knowing  that  the  treasary  holds  the 
coin  for  redemption.  In  free  coinage,  the  government  receiver 
the  metal  and  retariut  the  coin.  Tt  takes  whatever  metal  comee, 
stami>s  and  retuniH.  U  a«tK  a»  tnuttee.  The  currency  is  for  Uie 
benefit  of  the  people ;  if  there  is  any  gain  or  loes.  the  people 
ttbonld  make  or  bear  it.  Who  can  be  more  responHiblo  than  the 
government,  for  it  is  the  aggrpg!»lioii  of  the  people  I  Under  the 
pn»^-nt  banking  8j-8tem  the  government  affurdit  ttciMirity  to  bill 
holden,  beoamie,  if  failure  should  occur  in  the  paymeat  of  bonds, 
the  security  would  be  practically  lost. 

The  government  now  perniilft  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  bnt  pur- 
chaees  a  certain  amonnt  of  tiilver  annually,  paying  in  notee  or 
certificates  for  the  same.  It  intys  a  Iorh  amount  than  the  coinage 
value.  This  is  a  aarplus  or  profit.  The  government  receivee 
ftall  value  for  the  purdiase  price  of  the  meUd,  but  it  coins  at  lees 
value  for  circulation  as  money  among  citizens.  Why  8lioul<1  not 
the  government  deal  equitably  with  the  citiiieu,  giving  as  much 
value  as  it  receiveeT 

So  fiu*  an  public  duee  are  concerned,  it  now  does,  when  takeu 
In  payment.  The  Gbw  comee  that  the  issue  of  cerliticatc«  and 
the  amount  of  greenback.')  over  tlie  coin  reserve  will  esoeed  by 
too  large  a  sum  the  atiuual  receipts  of  government.  Hence  it  is 
proposed  to  stop  the  purchase  of  silver.  To  preserve  the  parity 
of  metals,  is  It  not  wiae  that  the  government  should  pay  or  Mdl, 
t/souptmae,  Rilver  aa  bought  at  ita  market  value,  limited  aa  a 
miuinnim  in  redemption  to  the  coined  weight!  Whenever  tlie 
minimom  of  coin  weight  ahonid  be  reached,  gold  and  silver 
would  Im  on  a  parity  at  the  present  ^tttindanl.  nud  coin  in  lien  of 
bullion  would  be  paid.  It  has  happened  in  onr  national  history 
that  gold  has  been  below  the  value  of  silver  by  the  accepted 
standard. 

If  metals  were  more  largely  tuwd  in  the  world,  and  less  paper 
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based  on  indebtednesd,  or  the  metal  reserve  were  greater,  it  is 
qncsttonabk-  whtMbcr  tbi-ru  would  be  Hufficieot  even  of  tlie  two 
uiebils  for  the  world's  aeeda  of  ciircalntion.     If  under  tbe  policy 
of  the  pafmeut  of  bullion  tlifrc  accrued  a  lotut  or  gain  to  thv) 
I  gorennaeDt,  the  fact  would  be  rarely  discovered,  except  from  ad 
examioatioa  of  the  treasury  bookii,  or  a  recount,  as  the  amount 
of  silver  would  never,  probubly,  be  reduced  nutlioieiitly  low  Co 
indicate  eurploit  or  deficit,  or  to  excite  alarm.     It  would  be  un- 
precedented if  any  drain  of  sntftrieni   mafroitnde  lOionld  oocur, 
which  would  approach  near  tbe  gain  or  loss  point.     Under  thi» 
[•yMem  tlte  people  would  pay  for  or  profit  by  the  purchase  and 
Bale  of  silver.    The  people  receive  the  beneSta  of  a  istabte  cur- 
rency, aiid  should  reap  tbe  gain  or  bear  the  burden  In  mointaln- 
ing  the  i>aiue.     Tbe  terra   market   value   oonld   be  defined  by 
tUatute,  a  rcaMnable  confitmction  given,  and  proper  method  of 
^determination  fixed.    If  silver,  nnder  the  operation  of  thifi  plan, 
LBboald  Hppr««iato  to  the  present  govcrRtneutul  sttutdard,  the 
'(ilver  dollar  wonid  be  entirely  OMed,  as  no  smaller  amount  of 
metal  would  be  [Kiid,  and    practical  fr«e  oolnoge  would  be 
,  reached.     Is  not  Uiis  tbe  direct  and  proper  way  to  free  ooinagot 
'"Wheu  the  purity  of  niotala  nl  the  pre^eut  stuiidard  should  be 
reached,  then  free  coinage  could  be  adopted. 

Would  not  all  natioui^  if  the  United  8l«lC8  ahonld  oilnpt  this 
plan,  be  forced  to  aoiuieeoe  and  aocept,  or  tinffer  Iohs  of  trade 
with  the  silver  nations,   and  even  with  the  United  States  f 
I'Oaunot  the  United  States  by  its  separate  action  ultimately  force 
iMnetoIlisin  throughout  the  world  t    Tim  United  States,  with  Its 
borderintf  on  the  two  great  oceans,  with  its  territory  grid- 
Ironed  with  iraiik  line  syBtcms  of  railways,  ultimately  to  bo  con- 
1  sected  completely  with  the  Ceotial  and  South  Amerionn  States ; 
wlUi  the  XicaragDA  or  Panama  Canal  or  both  cotistriicled  ;  with 
s  oturency  based  on  a  parity  of  tbe  two  metals,  and  maintained 
favorable  to  all  trading  nations ;  with  reciprocal  treaties  afford- 
.  iog  reasonabte  ooQoe»(ionfl  (o  all,  would  reap  the  benefits  of  ita 
'location,  facilitlwi  of  iuteroooree,  and  a  wise  and    beneScent 
policy  of  finance  and  trade. 

HEKBT  W.   aSYUOVU. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  MUNICIPAL  GO\^ER\'MENT. 


BV  PRKIIKRICK  H.  OOOKK. 


IT  MAY  be  regarded  ns  a  strange  propwition,  Uiat  tlie  so- 
Inlion  of  the  problem  of  tbc  governucnt  of  our  large 
American  muaioipalitieH  in  oloeely  interwoven  with  the  solution 
of  what  is  known  lui  tho  '*  lrust>''  or  monopoly  problem.  Yct 
we  shall  endeavor  to  pretient  considerations  pointing  to  saoh  a 
^ooclnsioa. 

By  way  of  preface,  we  venture  to  Aut^ceAt  that  the  general 
problem  of  mimivipal  govLTniuval  in,  after  all,  not  »o  important 
or  serioos  as  current  criticisms  on  metltods  of  governing  particu- 
lar maDJcipalitiOM  would  sootn  to  indicato.  Probably  the  va.st 
m^ority,  even  of  the  iutelligent  citiKenei  of  tJie  city  of  Xew 
York,  would  be  lately  uncon4Cions  of  anything  wrong  in  their 
uunicipal  goTerament  were  it  not  for  oevspaper  criticUma.  In 
other  words  tlie  personal,  daily  experience  of  the  arenige  citi- 
zen of  the  city  rnmishes  little  to  remind  him  disagreeably  of  the 
existence  of  his  municipal  governments  Perhaps  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  axiom  that  the  more  exteuRive  the  fudiufrW  develop- 
ment of  a  giveu  community,  the  le^  8ii8c«p11ble  it  is  to  injury 
from  a  bad  polUical  administration.  Xevertbeleoa  we  do  not 
deny  that  thei-e  are  oortain  evils  meriting  attention,  which  are 
ordinarily  aflsociabed  with  the  government  of  oar  large  citiM. 
N^ot  ttiat  open,  llagrant  violatjuus  of  existing  laws  are  fi-e4iuent ; 
the  evils  come  rather  in  the  shape  of  abases  under  the  /orm»  of 
existing  law.  Thuis  lam  authorizing  municipal  contracts  for 
the  execution  of  extensive  undertakings,  such  as  bailding  streets, 
sewera,  or  waterworks,  aluKwt  neveesarily  invest  the  muoielpal 
officers  with  a  large  discretion  liable  to  abuse,  without,  however, 
any  technical  violation  of  esiMJUg  laws.  Uuuecesemry  public 
works  are  undertaken,  and  neoeaaary  public  works  are  carried  on 
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vith  naneceasary  expense,  there  beint;  the  opportanity,  at  least, 
for  tJie  niimicipal  offic«r«aw»riliiig  tfa«  oonti-act  lo  sltore  ruore  or 
leas  openlf  in  its  beaefits.  For  graphic  iUastrattons  as  to  bow 
sach  opportnttiGka  are  pr«8eiit«4l  and  titUix«d  see  on  itritcle 
entitled,  "  The  Sdence  of  Municipal  Corroption,"  by  an  anoay- 
nioos  writer,  patillshecl  !»  the  Febnmry  Forum.  H«r«  it  Lt  9»iA 
with  stibstaotial  truth  :  ''  If  Diauicipal  ^overonieuti!;  bad  no 
profitable  ooDtnicts  to  award,  \t  school  bo«ird8  hod  no  text-books 
to  select,  we  should  hare  no  '  municipal  problem.'  " 

But  we  do  not  uod«rtiikc  hftre  to  catalogue  the  evJU  lu  quet^ 
tion ;  it  is  our  purpose  merely  to  point  out  the  ffmertd  eonditiatu 
nuderlying  the  problonu  of  municipal  govcrument,  with  the 
view  of  assisting  toward  the  formation  of  general  conceptions  io 
the  light  of  which  the  vxpvdteucy  uf  any  particular  proposition 
may  be  tested. 

Slany  such  propositions  bav«  Ikvd  ruado,  witli  a  view  to 
Bmoving  or  dimiuishing  the  evihi  in  quefition.  Some  of  thc«e 
propoAitiooa  have  l>cen  i^hown  by  the  te«  of  exiierience  to  be  iu- 
effoctual  or  harmful ;  few  hare  shown  any  considerable  tendency 
to  aooonplish  the  tmiin  object,  aad,  as  to  thow  few,  it  seems 
generally  admitted  that  they  are  uo  more  thau  alleviativeit,  not 
radical  CD roB. 

<ienerally  speaking,  those  making  sticb  propoxittons  hu\-o 
overlooked  tlie  impnl»os  of  human  natitre  aud  the  facta  of  human 
history.  A  careful  consideration  of  such  fact»  might  have 
shown  tbem  that  the  radical  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
ehaoge  or  net  of  cbaugen  in  mere  statutory  law.  I>t  us,  then, 
tpttity  Bone  of  the  condltious  that  have  been  commonly  so  over- 
looked. 

For  instance,  little  attention  has  been  paid  until  recently  to 
the  circamatsnceo  under  which  oar  f^reat  monicipalitiee  originated 
and  have  developtxl.  Surely,  he  who  would  pr<>dict  the  ftiture 
career  of  a  given  individual,  can,  other  things  beiug  equal,  do 
80  fiu"  more  accuratuly  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge  of  the  past 
history  of  that  individual.  K<|nally  true  is  it,  that  he  who 
woold  predict  the  future  oarc«r  of  a  great  municipality  will  be 
aflBJsted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  past  bistory  of  that  municipality. 
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Stost  of  the  newftr  mnnteipiilitieti  had  their  forum  of  ^oveniiBeM 
n-ady  miulo  for  them  by  copying  from  otlient  lutigiT  vettiblisbed. 
But  leariuK  this  elemeot  of  imitation  oat  of  conuderation,  it  is, 
generally  8p«»kiDg:,  true,  that  oar  large  Amorican  munidpalitfw 
orifnnated,  and  for  a  long  tiine  pureued  their  career,  ander  the 
tierere  stress  of  danger  fh>ni  hoetilu  attavk.  For  more  than  a 
hnndred  and  fifty  years  aft4>r  the  contniencement  of  oar  colonial 
history,  the  waltered  M^ttlemcuttt  (many  of  which  have  now 
croTo  to  be  large  muniripalities)  were  exposed  to  almost 
perpetual  danger  of  attack  from  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allieti.  The  experiences  of  tliat  long  period  had  a  powerful  in- 
fliieaoe  upon  the /arm  of  our  municipal  govommentK.  an  inllucnoe 
that  is,  in  a  very  large  degree,  present  to-day.  In  other  words^ 
the  oooditiouB  under  which  our  municipal  institutiODS  orlgioated 
and  took  their  form  were  largely  conditJouit  of  militancy,  or  tear- 
fart',  while  the  oonditiuiiH  ander  which  we  now  confront  our 
maoicipal  problems  are  conditions  of  iitAu*trUdi»m  or  peiue, 

Mr.  Herbert  Sp«acer  has  laid  great  stress  on  the  distinction  be* 
tween  milUaiU  and  iMihmrial  types  of  society,  as  furnishing  an 
important  key  for  the  solution  of  social  problemg.  We  believe 
that  the  diBtinction  made  by  Mr.  Spenrar  a  ewieotiaUy  s  real 
one,  though  capable  of  reference  to  a  more  radical  dtstlnoUon, 
that  is,  one  between  a  social  st^te  wherein  painprodu^rimff 
activities  predominate,  and  a  social  state  wherein  pteaniV' 
producing  activities  predominate.  That  li  to  say,  there  ara  two 
grvat  classes  of  social  activities :  the  one  class  consists  of  those 
acCixities  by  which  one  seeks  his  own  pleasure  through  the 
modiatu  of  another's  pain ;  the  other  class  couslstA  of  those 
activities  by  which  one  seeks  his  own  pleasure  through  the 
utediiiiii  of  another's  plmsnre.  In  a  mUituiU  state  activities  of 
tbe  first  clas  predominate  ;  for  instance :  the  soldier  io  &d 
enemy's  country  obtains  food  and  shelter,  not  by  purchase,  hut 
by  violence.  In  an  industrial  state  activities  of  the  second  class 
predominate  ;  people  habitually  obtain  food  and  shelter,  not  by 
Tiolence,  but  by  purebase. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  saj'ing  that  the  forni  of  our 
manicipal  intititutions  is  to  b«  fully  comprehended  simply  fi-om  a 
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knowledge  of  American  liistory ;  of  course,  as  every  hiiitorieal 
sCndent  andcrstauds.  such  form  has  beea  largely  detertumed  by 
oorrespondiug  Ruroj>«aii,  iKirticiilarly  English,  inslilulion^-  But 
this  fact,  rightly  tindeiBtood,  only  serree  to  reinforce  oar  oon- 
cIusioD  that  the  conditions  under  whicli  onr  innnicipul  govern- 
meotB  origioated  and  Ioor  developed,  were  largely  conditions  of 
mtrfare,  and  not  conditions  of  i>ca<x. 

Forms  of  goTemment  change  slowly,  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  they  do  not,  a»  a,  rule,  change  with  BuffideDt 
rapidity  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  aurroundin;;  conditicuu. 
Hence  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  our  manicipal  governiueuts 
existing  under  indostrial  conditions  will  continoe  to  bear  marked 
traces  of  the  mUitttut  conditious  formerly  at  work. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  shown  by  an  orerwhelming  array  of  evidence 
that  whenever  a  government  becouiett  strong  and  centralized  for 
tbe  pnrpoae  of  adjustment  to  militant  oonditionit.  that  is.  for 
protection  against  Mie  foreign  foe,  the  governmental  control  do«e 
not  oooflae  itBoIf  to  functionH  neoeasary  for  purely  militant  con- 
ditions, but  almofit  Jnevitobly  extends  to  the  regulation  of  pnrely 
industrial  conditions.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  furnished 
by  tiie  history  of  Prance  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Ineeaaaot 
foreign  wars  had  resulted  in  the  existence  of  a  very  strong,  and 
very  much  centralized  governmeat ;  and,  as  an  nccompanimeut, 
^had  grown  up  a  minote  governmental  regulation  of  trade  and 
lofacture,  such  as  now  oeenis  almost  incredible.  In  the  tight 
thi»  general  tendency,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  our 
large  A  mericAu  munioipalltiett  to-dny  carrying  on  a  considerable 
amount  of  bnsin«tH  that  is  pnrely  industrial  in  its  character. 
For  Instance :  the  city  of  New  York  carriefl  on  the  business  of  sup- 
plying water  to  its  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  iohabitanta. 
But  It  Lsjuit  in  the  circumstance  Mint  Atnerican  mnniolpalitlflS 
carrying  on  these  extensive  indnstrial  enterprises,  that  the 
whole  matter  of  the  problem  of  tminicipal  corruptloo  n^ldci^ 
id  it  is  only  by  ignoring  the  plain  facts  of  human  nature,  that 
loondoslon  con  be  reached  tliat  while  these  municipal iti«H 
on  these  enterprises,  there  can  be  anj^ing  like  a  radical 
'aolntion  of  this  problem. 
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Bal,  if  the  moncipalities  do  not  (nrry  on  Uiese  enterprises, 
wbo  will  T  The  iuhabitaute  of  »  large  city  can  anA  dispouso  vitb 
voter  works  and  severs  and  pared  streets,  even  if  the  uost  of 
obtaining  them  iindvr  prce«nt  oonditions  Is  Urgcl;  increased  by 
vorrnption  in  the  city  govemment.  If  these  things  are  neces- 
Hiry,  and  if  it  is  necessary-  that  the  oit^-  fnmiBh  tliera,  and  if 
they  cannot  be  Airnished  by  the  «ity  without  great  corrnption  in 
the  government,  why  not  accept  the  fa£t  of  municipal  corruption 
as  an  inevitable  one,  at  leaKt,  until  human  nature  has  undergone 
a  radical  alteration  1 

To  a  certain  extent  these  argunientH  xeera  to  ns  to  be  nn- 
answorable.  The  time  i»  not  yot  rip«  for  any  adequate  solution 
of  the  main  problems  of  mnnioipal  government.  The  daily 
needs  of  our  rapidly  increasing  muncipaliticH  have  tvmporarllj 
outgrown  the  capacity  of  purely  private  indu-itrial  conoeros  to 
ggrtisfy  those  needs.  Hence,  for  the  time  being,  we  must  ntillM 
as  well  as  we  may,  the  machinery  available,  the  loug-e.stabl)Hhed 
machinery  of  our  municipal  guvernmeuts. 

But  the  new  aud  better  iimchinery  19  rapidly  in  prooms  of 
construction,  and  will  be  available  at  no  distant  day.  Saeb 
marhinery  conaista  of  the  vast  industrial  oombiDatiooa  alnftdy 
HO  efQciently  employed  In  mannracture,  trausportatiou,  and  sole. 
Snch  needs  of  the  inhabitants  of  oar  large  muoioipiditiee  a« 
those  for  «ut«r,  soworago,  etc,  require  large  combinations  of 
capital  for  the  secaring  of  their  complete  satisEaotion.  It  is 
qnesUonuble,  for  instance,  whether  it  wotild  be  prscticable  at 
present  bo  rely  on  purely  private  enterprise  to  perform  such  a 
labor  as  tliat  of  coustnictiug  and  operating  the  plant  nooessuy 
for  fhrnishing  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  Yoric 
But  if  we  mny  trmt  the  signs  of  the  times,  we  may,  in  the  near 
ftitiire,  find  onrselves  able  to  rely  on  private  enterprise  to 
produce  surh  results. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  character  of  what  I  may  term 
the  prfsent  transition  stage  of  municipal  problems,  Ls  seen  In 
the  recent  agitation  of  the  (ineetion,  how  to  secure  improved 
rapid  transit  for  New  York  City.  The  undertaking  of  famish- 
ing snch  rapid  transit  is  a  vast  one,  so  vast  that,  it  is  at  leaat 
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donbtfal  vhettier  it  U  nov  practicable  to  rely  on  purely  private 
enterprise  to  ftamlsti  it.  Vet  Ilie  need  Is  preeslng,  and  tli«  qti«8> 
lion  arises  whether  it  is  expedient  for  the  moaicipalit}'  itself  to 
Qodertake  tli«  labor  of  coiiMnicting  the  oeoeesary  plant  It  is 
generally  tuid«sU>od  that  this  method  would  involve  a  vast 
amoQDt  of  "oorruption,"  yet,  Dotwlthstundiuj;  tills  proBpMt,  it 
is  perhaps  a  Eur  qoesttoa  whether  the  need  in  not  so  exigent  aa 
to  make  it  expedient  that  the  moaicipality  eonstrnct  the  plant, 
instead  of  awaitiog  the  more  or  lees  distant  oominf;  of  sach  a 
vast  induebrial  oombfnation  wiUlng  and  oomp«tent  to  perform 
the  work. 

All  these  Special  oonslderations  point  In  our  vieiw  to  the  one 
general  oonsideratioa,  Tbat<  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  any  satis- 
Gootory  solution  of  the  problems  uasoclatcd  with  th«  government 
of  onr  lar^  mnuioipalities.  Mnnicipal  oormption  most  con- 
ine  to  exist  as  long  as  it  remains  necessary  for  mnuicipal 
jvernmenta  to  carry  on  purely  iudnstrial  enterpriaee.  And  it 
will  remain  neoeesary  for  mnnidpal  goveruuients  to  <!«rry  on 
purely  industrial  enterprises,  nntil  there  have  grown  up  purely 
industrial  oonoero!*  large  «nongh  aiid  extensive  enough  to  carry 
on  such  industrial  enterprises.  And,  generally  spL>«king,  it  doea 
not  appear  that  there  have  as  yet  grown  np  industrial  conoerns 
large  enough  and  extensive  enough  for  that  purpose. 

lu  abort,  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  of  mnnlolpal 
government  lies  in  the  growth  of  large  and  numerous  industrial 
conoemii.  Such  induMrial  ooncernn  have,  indeed,  come  into  ex- 
istence here  and  there,  nnder  thv  form  of  what  are  generally 
labeled  "tntsts"  and  "monopolies."  We  cannot  stop  here  to 
the  trust  problem,  but  oontont  ourselves  with  stating  as 

*oar  view  that  the  prewrnt  popular  agitation  against  thew  large 
combinations  is  ill-founded.  In  the  growth  and  extension  of 
these  and  like  combinations  lies,  a»  it  seems  to  us,  the  solution 
not  merely  of  the  problem  of  mnnidpal  government,  but  of 

^jnaoy  other  dICQcult  social  problems. 

FSCD£RICK  H.   COOKi:. 
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IX  A  countT)'  like  oiu«,  where  the  people  have  a  voice  in 
the  Rovernmeot,  the  existence  of  political  parties  would 
BMl»  an  al)e>olut«  uewssfty.  Thvy  serve  a  nseftil  purpo«fi  as 
JnatramentM  for  carrj-inp  out  the  coorictiona  of  their  membeni 
and  socorhig  Deeded  legislutiou.  The  tronble  Is,  however,  tltat 
party  managemeat  too  often  falls  into  the  hands  of  bad  men, 
who  use  ft'  for  selfish  and  wicked  punioees.  In  snoh  coses,  prin- 
ciples are  lost  sififat  of,  parties  become  machines  for  the  aocom- 
pllshment  of  unworthy  aims,  and  are  fraught  with  dauger  to  the 
public  ^ood. 

The  true  patriot  desires  to  see  his  conntry  well  governed,  and 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  political  parties.  He  most  affiliate  with 
that  party  wlioae  Qiudfdutee  and  taca8i>r««,  would,  in  his  Judg- 
uiont.  be  mmt  oondueivc  to  the  welfarv  of  society.  To  that  end, 
he  should  carefully  consider  the  principles  of  the  various  polit- 
ical parti^  and  tbe  character  of  their  Uaudard  bearers.  Dnrlog 
the  last  great  (jaadn^iminl  Htrnggle  for  poUttral  sapremaoy,  foar 
different  parties  prvseuu-d  tb«ir  olaiuis  upon  tlio  ftulVrages  of  the 
people.  Gach  sought  to  recommend  and  enforee  its  claims  by 
adducing  the  must  weighty  and  convincing  reasons  It  oonld  offer. 

£aoti  individual  citJ7.en  should  study  the  political  issues  of  the 
day  and  decide  for  himself;  and  ho  should  then  heartily,  tntelH- 
grally,  and  (jniformly  support  the  party  of  his  choice.  The 
writer  hereof,  as  an  humble  member  of  the  Prohibition  par^, 
would  respeclfnlly  present  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  supportiog 
that  organization  with  his  vote  and  intluence.  On  some  points 
the  ProhibitJnn  [Kirty  agrees  with  other  parties;  these  points 
need  nut  here  be  discumed.  There  are  other  partiotilars  in 
which  we  agree  with  some  and  differ  from  others.     And  there 
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I  also  sonMi  things  coiii>«raiDg  which  we  dtlTer  from  all  otli«r 

'  parties,  and  in  whicfa  our  pecoUaritietN  therefore,  most  strikingly 
appc«r. 

The  ProbibitloD  par^  is  a  truly  nntioual  part}',  fonnded  on 
the  general  principles  of  good  governiueut  aiid  not  upon  sec- 
tional hatred.  It  does  not  array  the  Xortb  against  the  Sonth,  or 
Uw  Baat  agsinet  the  West :  but  seeks  to  unite  nil  goodeitizcna 
in  a  party  that  Hhall  give  us  a  pare  and  good  (^vernment.  The 
eoutinned  exiflteoco  of  the  two  ol'l  parties  dcpeiiils  upon  keep- 
ing alive  ihe  Beetional  animosities  en^ndered  by  tke.wiu*.  The 
Kortheru,  or  Bepubliean,  party  and  the  Southern,  or  Demo- 
cratic party,  hate  each  other  with  bitter  and  re)entlet«<  Iintred. 
In  their  election  speochos  and  campaign  document^  tJiey  ofleo 
go  iKW-k  to  the  days  of  shiver}'  and  MM^e»iion,  and  denounce  each 
other  for  the  tounse  pursued  then.     They  arc  cunstautly  tearing 

kOpen  afbeeb  tiie  festering  wouodtt  of  that  fratricidal  conflict,  and 

Pp«radlng  them  before  tlic  jtublic  with  hysterical  shrieks  aud 
erocodile  team,  hoping  thereby  bu  indueuoe  the  action  of  voters. 
This  attempt  to  perpetuate  sectional  biltenuss  b  Itself  u  hin- 

-draooe  to  good  government,   and  cannot  be  too  strongly  cou- 

[demned.    There  should  be  no  room  for  sncli  a  spirit  In  the  true 
Ainericnn   heart.    The    problems    of  the   present,   in    whose 
alutioD  ever^^-  patriotic  cili/.en  should   he   interested,  aiv   too 

rgreat  to  leave  any  time  for  Mectional  strife.  The  E*rohilnlion 
party  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  var  ended  long  agt>.  It  does 
not  live  on  old   memories,  hut  deals  with  the  living  uenes  of 

i^&O'day.  It  appeals  to  sober  itsstfU  and  Judgment,  rather  than 
panion  and  prejudice.  It  seeks  to  unite  all  the  friends 
of  good  governnieub  in  a  movement  to  enianolpote  the  American 
people  from  the  rule  of  rum.     It  deplores  the  slowness  of  the 

^rebonnd  from  Ihe  iwctiunul  bitterness  of  thirty  yiiura  ago.     It 
longs  to  see  Ihe  tlay  when  old  passions,  grown  to  attenuated 
lows  of  mere  clispleaBure  and  petty  exdasivenosK,  shall  have 

''lllsappeared  forever. 

The  Prohibition  party  ia  characterized  by  social  and  political 

(catholicity,  and  b  free  from  bnrtfal  class  distinctions.  Tt  seeks 
to  secure  the  highest  good  of  all  worthy  citlsens,  instead  of 
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espouting  tbe  caose  of  uii«  class  to  Uie  detrimeot  of  oUiore. 
does  not  arra;  tlie  farmer  against  the  tuunufacturer,  or  Uie 
working-man  against  the  ooiployer.  It  is  such  di^tiuctiona  as 
tbeee  that  have  sOiortened  the  lives  and  preventod  the  8nopei>8  of 
otlier  reform  parties  io  the  pasL  Seeking  the  intereBls  of  a  few, 
and  appealing  to  Ibe  prpjndloes  of  many,  the;  have  generall; 
been  short-lived  and  anfrnitfnl.  The  Aotj- Masonic  party  sor- 
vlved  only  one  election.  The  KnowSoUiiiig  party  lived  bat  a 
few  years.  The  Greenback  party  fionrishcd  for  a  short  time  and 
perished.  Tlie  Union  Labor  party  endnred  for  a  Heaeon,  and 
was  merged  into  the  People's  party.  All  the  class  {tarties  of  ike 
pust,  except  liie  last  name*!,  which  fosA  but  recently  orguniKed, 
have  either  gone  out  of  existence  or  been  reduced  to  such  a  feeble 
and  wonlile<«  )«tate  as  to  prceeut  only  broken  Images  of  former 
glory.  Unlike  theoe,  the  Prohibition  party  recognized  the  one> 
n«ss  of  society  and  the  lut«rd«p«ndeRoo  of  all  classes.  It  is 
founded  upon  great  moral  and  political  trnths,  which  are  capa- 
ble of  gi>iiiOriU{ng  popular  enthnMsiRni.  Insteiid  of  having  the 
seeds  of  dissolution  sown  in  \\s  formation,  it  contains  within 
itself  the  elements  of  a  per|>etual  self-preMrviug  energy. 
Hence,  it  bas  grown  steadily  from  tJie  begioDJng,  having  paseetl 
tlirough  six  predidentinl  electionti,  and  ik  to  dny  stronger  i\\xa 
ever  before.  It  has  an  inlluential  press,  a  syKlomsklir  organiza- 
tion ibronghoot  the  Union,  a  generous  and  growing  fund  cxin- 
trtbutiil  by  the  people  for  party  work,  and  a  Inr^  number  of 
earnest  men  and  praying  women  laboring  for  its  euM:e.<«. 

The  Prohibition  party,  as  its  name  implies,  favors  the  sup- 
pression of  the  traftlc  in  alcoholic  beverages.  The  facts  and 
argumenbt  relied  upon  to  sustain  this  position  may  be  briefly 
summuriKed  tts,  fnllowB:  The  liquor  tralTlc  costs  our  oonutry 
^1,200,000.000  aonniilly.  It  dCJ«.troy8  the  fruita  of  honest  iD- 
diLslry  luid  wastes  the  nation's  re<iourcos.  It  cao.'WS  nine  tenths 
of  our  c-rlme  and  Hoveii  elglitlia  of  our  poverty.  It  iiijui-os  tlio 
health  and  viciates  the  rare.  It  retards  the  progress  of  edncs- 
Mou  and  religion.  It  corrupts  our  politics  and  olistnicis  Uie  Ml- 
mlnhilntlion  of  justice.  It  tinwiates  the  home,  camung  team  to 
fall  and  hearts  to  break,     in  a  word,  it  is  the  wholesale  tlcstroycr 
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of  life,  property,  aod  character.  This  creat  evil  cnn  be  Hnp- 
prMsed  only  by  th«  CdaotmcDt  »nd  enftircement  of  Kuitablo  legifi- 
latioD.  Laws  are  made  and  execnted  oaly  by  a  political  party 
baring  control  vf  the  goveni nient.  The  I>vuH)cnaic  and  Re- 
pattlican  parties  both  favor  lioeuse  and  oppose  prohibition. 
Tbls  is  made  cloor  Trom  Ibcir  plulTt^nn  ■IcvUrutioas,  their  jour- 
nalistic ntteraoces,  the  pronouDced  opiaioDtt  of  their  great 
leader^  t^he  character  of  (heir  legislative  eimctntents,  and  Uieir 
conduct  in  the  varions  state  prohibition  campaifins. 

The  People's  party  professes  to  sympalbixe  with  tompontnce 
reform,  but  at  the  same  time  declares  in  sabstance  llmt  it  cauuot 
oflbrd  to  espooM  the  cause  now,  and  regards  questions  of  dollars 
and  cents  as  beinf;  more  iniportaDt^  The  Prohibition  party, 
therefore,  is  the  ouly  party  that  fiivors  the  suppression  of  the 
drinlt  evil.  It  opposes  all  forma  of  license,  taxation,  or  re^la- 
llouorthi!  lifiiiortrallicvhloJi  IcgaliM:  iim]  protect  it.  ItafTonls 
the  only  opportunity  for  probibiti oniHts  to  express  their  true 
sentitueiitii  at  the  ballot  box  luid  vote  for  public  oflioers  who  are 
entirely  free  from  complicity  wiUi  this  deadly  evil. 

The  Pi-ohihition  i)iirty  nione  decliirwt  against  llie  monumental 
injustice  of  disenfranchising  one  half  of  our  citieens  on  account 
of  aex.  We  contend  that  women  should  be  allowed  a  voice  in 
tlM  government  under  which  they  live,  subject  ouly  to  the  same 
le^  restrictions  ttmc  apply  to  men.  We  do  not  advocate  this 
merely  on  tlie  ground  of  sentiment  or  expediency,  but  because 
we  believe  that  by  the  prlnelples  of  right  and  Justice  the  ballot 
belonf^  to  wome».  The  fourteenth  amendmunt  to  Uie  Constita- 
Uoo  of  the  Uuilcd  -Slates  declares  Ihttt  "all  persons  bom  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  Stales,  aud  subject,  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  cilizi-ns  of  tlie  United  Stated  and  of  tlie  state  wherein 
they  reside."  This  includes  women,  for  they  are  "peraona." 
Tbo  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  Uiiit»I  States  lias  expressly  doclurcd 
that  women  are  citiiens.  Webster  deSuM  the  word  citizen  to 
BKAO  "a  pensod,  native  or  saturnliKcd,  who  hiw  tlie  privilege  of 
TolaDK  for  public  offloers,  and  who  is  qualitiiMl  to  fill  offices  iu 
the  gift  of  the  people."  The  right  of  suffnige  inbei-es  in  citliieu- 
tbip,  and  women,  being  citizens,  are  clearly  entitled  to  exeroiae 
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it  Xo  state  btut  a  ConslUulional  Hglit  to  «x<^lude  any  oitieen 
from  voting  except  for  tueotal  or  mural  inoompeteucy.  'I\>  do  so 
is  to  trample  apon  the  true  American  idea  of  liberty.  Dr. 
KranUin,  tlte  distinguished  revolntionarj-  |>atriot  and  philos- 
opher, tnily  said  :  "  Jjlberty,  or  freedom,  consists  in  having  mi 
aeiual  share  in  the  appointment  of  tlioee  who  frame  ihu  laws.  .  . 
They  who  have  no  voice  nw  t^of«  In  tbe  electing  of  representatires 
do  tMl  enjon  liberty."  The  Prohibition  party  believe*  ttiat  IJie 
privilege  of  voting  slionld  be  determine<l  xolely  by  dtaQdards  of 
t^raeier  aad  inteiliffenee,  and  not  by  »cs,  property,  or  mere 
physical  strength.  Women  liave  an  mnch  sense  and  integrity  as 
men  have,  and  would  no  doobC  use  the  ballot  with  credit  to 
tbemselvt^  and  with  l>eiiefit  to  tlie  conntry. 

Tbe  I'rohibilJon  party,  in  my  judgment,  occupies  the  ooly 
truly  sonnd  and  rational  position  on  the  tariff  QueHtion.  Onr 
present  eyxtem  of  tariff  legislation  is  grossly  and  shamefully  un- 
just. It  extorts  money  trom  the  people  indireelly,  and  to  an 
ontragoomt  extMit  They  aro  taxed  according  to  what  tiiey  ooa- 
fuiiue  iiLstpad  of  a4'^H)r<ling  to  what  they  possess.  In  thin  way  it 
fretiueiitly  happens  th:)t  (be  day  laborer  nitb  a  large  family  to 
Bupport  pays  more  for  the  support  of  (he  government  than  dooH 
tbe  millionaire  with  no  childi-en.  The  Itcpiiblieau  iwrty  favors 
a  protective  (ariff,  which  enrieheti  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
lunny,  and  is  little  better  than  roblwrj*.  The  Democratic  party 
faron  a  revenue  tariff,  which  taxes  the  people  according  to  their 
iiecessitieH,  luid  not  according  to  their  ability.  It  Is  estimated 
tluit  for  every  dollar  of  revenue  received  by  the  govenuneat  in 
this  way,  at  least  four  dollars  are  taken  from  the  people.  Tbe 
differeuce  in  tbf  amount  of  tariiT  proposed  by  l>emocrat8  and 
Republicans  is,  after  all,  notupanitively  small.  The  Rf-pubUoui 
law  of  *83  preaoribed  rates  averaging  about  4?  per  cent,  while 
the  Democratic  MilU  bill  averaged  42  per  oont,  leaving  a  dllTor- 
eooe  of  5  per  cent  between  tliem  !  Yet  they  de<'lare  this  the 
greatest  qaeatioo  now  before  the  i>eople,  and  congider  prohibition 
"  a  side  Issue."  The  Prohibition  party  opposes  tariff  either  for 
revenue  or  protection,  and  favors  absolute  free  trade  with  all 
nations  tluit  will  U-ade  freely  with  us.     We  could  justify  tariff 
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only  for  dofunae  against  uutious  whlcli  lery  tarilT  upon  or  bar 
oat  onr  prodactf^.     We  do  not  believe  in  itaporeriabiof;  tiie 
laMSes  to  enrich  a  few  nianiiliM'tiirers  imd  uiODOpolIst»-     We  do 
Dt  beUeve  that  taritr  ih  »  proper  nietbod  of  raising  tLatiooiU 
revennw.     ^^'«  cvntend  that  the  biirdena  of  taxation  shoiitd  be 
plaeed  apon  the  nenllJi  of  the  people  instead  of  their  poverty. 
The  I'rohibition  party  dt-darus  thiu  "all  men  should  be  pro- 
ted  in  their  right  to  rest  one  day  in  seven."    We  do  nott  im  a 
political  port)',  deal  with  the  religion!)  aspecte  of  the  Sabbulh 
ijneAtion  ;  that  i^  widely  left  to  the  cbnrchee.     We  would  not 
compel  men  by  law  to  attend  church,  hear  HCrmous,  tk-m\  tlie 
Bible,  sing  gospel  hymn.**,  or  practice  any  form  of  woi'ship  on  the 
LSabbath  day :  but  ve  earn<%tly  contend  that  the  grasipiug  greed 
>of  this  avnrieions  a;^e  shonld  not  be  allowed   to  deprive  onr 
people  of  the  needed  day  of  re«t ;  and  that  thuse  who  wish  to 
obaerre  it  as  a  d»y  of  religious  worship  »boald  have  nn  oppor- 
^tually  of  doing  m.    ^^'c  would  aeek  to  gnurd  and  ]irot««t  the 
kbbotJi  only  as  n  eivil  inHtitution,  wilhont  oppreHsing  any  one 
llglously.     Blackiitoae,   in  his  "  CommentorieB,"  Bsstircs  us 
'  that  Uie  Sabbatli  i<i  of  nndoubted  vnUie  as.  a  civil  institation,  and 
perhaps  no  Jarist  or  statesman  of  ability  would  diuseut  from  this 
statement.     Adam  Smith,  the  distingniHhed  political  economist, 
lid  :     "The  Sabbath  aa  a  political  iti«ititutiou  (s  of  iiiostlnutble 
''Titlne,  independently  of  it«  claims  to  divine  authority."     Jostire 
McIjCuo,  of  (he  United  Htntes  Supreme  Court,  expressed  the 
oidnion  that  "  where  there  is  no  CliriRtiao  Sablmth  there  is  no 
LOhrisUan  tnondity  :  and  without  thijt,  free  government  cannot 
oi:  be  BUHtaiued."     Dr.  SctiafT,  the  well-known  church  historian 
oud  theolugian,  niakos  the  following  observations  on  this  subject : 
l^'Take  away  the  .Sat)batb,  and  you  destroy  the  motit  humaue  and 
^^nocratic  iustitntion  which  in  every  rottpcctwos  niado  for  man, 
bat  more  particnlarly  for  tbe  man  of  labor  and  toil,  of  poverty 
and  sorrow.     Take  away  the  Sabbath,  and  you  destroy  a  mighty 
cousurvalive  force,  and  dry  up  a  fountain  from  which  the  family, 
t)ie  chim-ii,  and  the  state  rvtH^ivo  oon^iuit  nourishment  and  sup- 
port.   Take  away  the  Sabttalh,  and  yon  shake  the  moral  fonnda- 
tioa  of  our  imtional  power  and  prosperity  ;  our  churches  will  be 
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foreakeu,  our  Hnndaj'-scliaola  emptied,  our  domestic  devotions 
wfll  languish,  the  f»iiutain«  vf  ])uMtc  and  private  virtu«  will 
dry  np  ;  a  flood  of  profanity,  lic«ntion»ne(«v,  and  vice  will  inun- 
date the  land ;  labor  will  lose  its  reward,  liberty  be  deprived  of 
its  pillar,  self- government  will  prove  n  rallurc,  and  oor  mpnliH- 
can  institutions  end  in  anarchy  and  confofiion,  to  give  way,  in 
dne  time,  to  the  most  oppressive  and  degrading  military  despot' 
ism  known  in  the  annals  of  history.  Vea,  the  end  of  the  Sabbath 
would  be  for  America  tho  beginning  of  tho  unlimited  i-eigo  of 
the  infernal  idoltrinity,  of  Mammon,  Batwhoa,  and  Venus,  and 
overirheliu  u«  at  last  in  temporal  and  eternal  ruin."  (Prineeton 
Jteview,  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  5T0.) 

The  ftiodamcutal  important  of  the  weekly  rRst  day  fnlly 
justifies  the  state  in  seeking  to  maintain  it.  We  cannot  but 
Approve  the  tmporior  wtsdoai  of  the  Prohibition  parly,  which 
alone  declares  for  the  preservation  and  defense  of  t)ie  weekly 
day  of  rest. 

The  Prohibition  party  takeR  ndvanced  grannd  on  nil  tJie  lead- 
ing reform  qtii«tions  now  before  the  American  people,  lie  who 
aeeertB  that  we  are  a  party  of  but  "  one  idea ' '  only  betrays  the 
narrow  limiti*  of  his  reading.  We  faror  an  ample  and  sotuid 
currency,  cousisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  paper,  all  full  le^  ten- 
der, and  iflsned  dire«tly  to  tltc  people  by  the  government,  wltli- 
out  tbo  intervention  of  banks.  We  believe  that  foreign 
itomigmtion  should  be  so  restricted  as  to  exclnde  criminals, 
panpen,  and  other  undesirable  classes,  and  that  no  foreigner 
ahould  be  allowed  to  vote  until  uftur  he  lia«  l)ccn  naturalised. 
We  oonteod  that  railroads,  telegraph  linee,  and  all  other  means 
of  truiisporlution  and  communication  which  owe  their  esclstence 
to  grants  of  power  from  the  atate,  shonid  be  controlled  l^  the 
stale  in  the  Interest  of  the  people,  and  no  higher  cbargog 
allowed  than  may  be  neceMiary  to  afford  a  reasonable  profit  oa 
the  capital  actually  invc8tc<).  Wc  oondcmn  the  reckleas  stinao- 
dering  of  our  public  domain  by  which  the  dominant  parties 
har«,  to  a  great  extent,  confiscated  the  putrloiouy  of  unborn 
generations  :  and  we  inst.tt  that  this  policy  should  be  rcveraed, 
lliat  all  unearned  grants  of  laud  ahould  bo  redaiiaed,  that  no 
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more  of  the  public  lands  should  be  thns  given  away,  and  that 
nonresident  aliens  shonld  not  be  allowed  to  acquire  land  in  this 
conntry.  We  favor  the  election  of  president,  vice-president, 
and  United  States  senators  bj  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  We 
believe  in  arbitration  and  conciliation  as  the  best  method  of 
settling  national  and  industrial  dispntes.  We  deplore  the 
freqnent  instances  of  mob  violence,  and  nrge  a  more  speedy,  im- 
partial, aad  vigorous  enforcement  of  law.  In  short,  we  oppose 
all  forms  of  oppression,  injustice,  and  wrong,  and  favor  all 
measures  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

B.   W.   WlLLIAMB. 


WHY  STATE  PROHUJITION  !S  NOT  A  SUCCESS. 


BY  ALUIvRT  H.   tHVITKK. 


IT  IS  »  fiict  conceded  by  all,  Irrc^pcctivo  of  party  affiliatiaD, 
Utat  the  liqaor  questioa  is  in  its  present  form  the  rital  qoos- 
tioii  befwro  the  Amerioan  people.  Xever  l>efore  have  the 
people  of  the  several  states  berxime  no  aroused  over  prohitiitioD 
legklatiou,  and  y«t,  Dotwithstanding  the  hold  which  anti- 
prohibition  and  prohibiUou  has  apon  slate  politics,  and  the  vim 
and  vigijr  jrith  whtch  Lhc  prohibition  forces  carry  on  their  cam- 
paigns, the  liqaor  traffic  is  carried  on  in  all  its  forms,  and  th» 
prohibitory  )mvs  openly  violated  in  thoae  stutes  where  sucli  laws 
now  rest  upon  the  statute  books. 

Tempcrauoo  orgiuiization»  uro  in  every  oon&ty,  and  eloqnence 
oclioes  tnta  hill  and  valley  aa  the  temperance  orators  herald  to 
tJw  world  the  ifhHiru-,  suffering,  and  ruin  which  Inteiuptinuioe 
brings.  The  story  of  blighted  hopes,  of  ruined  homes,  and  of 
drankards'  graves  \s  taught  wiUi  all  H»  force  and  ta-uth,  and  yet 
it  most  be  conceded  that  in  enforcing  the  prohibitory  laws  theaa 
le!««on8  frtll  far  .-ihort  of  their  mark. 

rrohihitioniijis  are,  as  a  class,  temperance  people,  but  temper- 
ance people  rettidtng  in  prohibition  states  are  not,  as  a  class, 
prohibitioniMa,  and  as  a  resiUt  the  prohibitioniste,  in  their 
Kealons  endoavorn  to  nphold  and  enforoe  the  law,  lew  sight  of 
the  faot  that  their  m  a  distinctioa  between  prohibition  and 
temperance.  Prohibition  is  not  tempentiicc,  nor  is  it  a  pro- 
moter of  tompvrancn  ;  for  there  may  be  proliibilory  laws  placed 
upon  the  statute  iKtoks  witli  all  the  dignity  which  lawmakers 
con  assume  and  the  courts  command.  The  law  may  bo  bekl 
Ooostltnlional  by  the  highmt  conrts.  U  may  lie  MriogeDt  luid 
severe  in  ita  intentions  and  heavy  penalties  imposed  on  tboae 
who  violate  it,  and  yet  if  such  laws  arc  not  enforced  they  liave 
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Dot  beaefttetl  the  temperance  cuuw.     Ttiore  miiy  be  Ute  >no8t 

ent  and  Uiorougb  prohibitory  law  upon  the  statnles  and 

'P'OSH  inteinpenttice  uuioiig  llie  p«opI«>,  and,  uu  the  odier  haod, 

there   may  be  oo  prohibitory  lav  apoa  the  statutes  aud  far 

greater  leiiiperai)pe  ainorig  the  i>eople. 

The  primary  object  of  all  proliibitory  legiidation  is  to  restrict 
and  prohibit,  mid  with  the  iutcnliou  of  pruhibiling  the  sale  of 
intoxicants  some  few  states  have  passed  what  tbey  term  prohibi- 
tory laws,  and  it  is  uy  intention  to  set  forth  iu  this  urtlclc  my 
9ns  for  maintaining  that  state  prohibition  is  impractical. 

Upon  the  paynivint  of  f'2o,  »nd  a  proiHT  appl'f-'^l'un  being 
made,  the  Federal  government  will  issue  to  the  applicant  a 
ITnited  States  Ilvtail  Liquor  LicvnM;,  which  Ih  a  giiantut<>e  on 
the  part  of  the  government  that  it  will  not  molest  the  applicant 
daring  the  following  year,  should  he  eugage  in  the  retail  litinor 
bnaineas. 

Tlie  Federal  govcmnient  makes  tio  distinction  between  slates 
having  prohibitory  laws  and  those  not  having  such  laws,  and  in 
very  Itegtnnlng  of  prohibition  legislation,  tlie  state  is  con- 
'frosted  by  Federal  laws  which  directly  or  indirectly  conflict 
with  Its  well'defint^l  luid  directed  statutes.  We  linve  no  nationitl 
prohibitory  laws  and  the  Federal  government  and  a  miu'nrity  of 
the  states  permit  the  maniifHCtiire  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Boilroads  are  allowed  to  carry  the  same  from  one  end  of  the 
Union  to  the  otlicr,  and  on  all  roods  riiuning  norlh,  south,  east, 
or  west,  liqaor  is  transported  from  one  point  to  another,  making 
it  an  eivo'  matter  for  personn  nytiOing  in  pmliibitiou  atnim  to 
import  liquor  in  such  qnantities  and  at  such  limes  as  they  desire. 

Id  astute  like  Iowa,  sorrouuded  by  "liquor  states,"  it  becomes 
an  easy  matter  to  order  liquor  by  letter  and  receive  the  same  a 
day  or  two  following,  or  should  oeeuidoii  I'etpiirc  it.,  a  telegram 
wonld  bring  it  in  less  time.  This  is  true  even  though  the  pro- 
hibitory \sv  were  enforced  in  every  particular.  It  thits  becomes 
an  easy  matter  for  any  one,  irrespective  of  age,  to  order  aud  re- 
ceive liquor  in  auy  quantity  and  at  all  times.  Children  ouu  order 
and  riH-eive  it,  and  can  carouse  and  corrupt — and  the  state  with 
■II  its  legislativo  power  must  stand  by  a  witnees,  yet , powerless 
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to  enforre  a  remedy.  The  state  becomes  poorer  by  milHous  oT 
(lolluni.  Money  is  sent  oalof  the  statei,  liijuor  is  imported  and 
ODDsnmed,  resiiUiog  in  a  XfAsA  loss  to  tJie  state.  Private  cellars 
are  made  liquor  sLororooms.  Such  h  fttote  of  faets,  the  neeessary 
oatgrowlJ)  of  a  perfect  proliitiitory  law,  wonldjie  a  means  of  io- 
creasiug  (Irunkeniiess  ;  for  il  must  be  eonoeded  by  all,  thut  the 
more  opportUDities  afforded  for  drinking  the  more  drinking 
there  wilt  be.  Such  is  the  result  of  liquor  stored  in  private 
houses  urithin  easy  and  unobaervetl  aceeeis. 

Having  thus  named  a  few  of  the  oriU  noCHBarlly  arising 
fWtm  an  enforced  prohibitory  law,  I  will  now  confine  myself  to 
tJie  eriU  arising  from  h  non-onforced  prohibitory  law. 

For  this  side  of  the  question,  I  will  confine  myself  more  par- 
ticnlarly  to  the  working  of  Lhe  prohibitory  law  in  Iowa.  Tbts 
law  in  a  dead  letter  npon  the  st«tnt«  )>ookB  of  Iowa ;  it  is  in- 
operative and  of  no  force  or  «ffeet. 

Some  one,  I  fancy,  sa^ests  that  the  people  abould  enforce  it 
and  I  echo  the  Htatemont,  and  concur  Uiat  when  a  law  is  plaeed 
npon  the  statute  books  it  shoTild  either  be  enforced  or  repealed  ; 
but  the  people  are  tlie  soveroigQ  power  of  a  Btato,  they  have 
power  to  make  laws  and  lo  uumiike  tliein,  power  to  enforce  tii«ai 
or  to  l{(nore  them.  If  the  ni^iorily  were  in  tuympiUhy  witli  the 
preaeot  prohibitory  law  to  Iow.i,  they  could  enforce  it,  but  they 
are  not  iu  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  are  looking  forward 
to  a  repeal  of  the  present  taw.  Prohibition  was  carried  in  Iowa 
hy  30,000  in^ority  and  yet  the  same  people  who  so  eariiesUy  and 
oonscientionKly  voted  and  worked  for  the  adoption  of  the  present 
law  are  now  asking  for  its  repeal.  "The  voice  of  the  people  Is 
the  voice  of  God."  That  Latin  maxim  has  lieen  sung  to  the 
peojile  through  the  ages.  It  tiau  been  honored  by  logishitiTe 
bodies  and  has  marked  their  deliberations.  The  m^ority  most 
rnle  and  will  rule.  In  this  democratic  govcruinent  of  ours, 
whore  all  men  stand  equal  as  a  law  making  factor,  whore  tlie 
Btreoglh  of  iMillot  luid  not  phyeticul  strength  achieves  the  mo6t> 
tJie  will  of  a  m^ority  must  1>e  heard  and  heeded. 

The  prohihilory  lav  of  Iowa  was  p:isscd  by  a  large  m^orily 
and  for  a  few  brief  months  was  a  success,  but  soon  the  evils 
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aUeiidAiit  upou  rucIi  a  laiv  began  (o  pre<lou)inut«  luad  (lie  tn^m*- 
ity  vhicb  had  ao  zeaXoa»\y  and  firmly  tield  to  prohibition  soon 
began  to  low  ite  hold  ou  this  Uir  and  it  bos  eiaoe  been  an  utter 
faiiore. 

It  was  found  that  prohibitiou  did  not  prohibit.  That  the 
drink  habit  vra»  increaBinf;.  That  nuder  a  Uiu*  which  abHolately 
pmhibitod  th»  LroAickiug  in  intoxicant«i,  thvrn  •xvrt  more  saloons 
than  under  the  low  lav  license  system ;  that  more  liquor  was 
eonsnmod ;  that  more  money  was  expended  yearly  for  liquor 
prosecQtioDs ;  that  it  gave  birth  to  what  ui  known  in  Iowa  aa 
"  bootle^crs,"  <.  ff.,  men  with  bottles  secreted  in  tlioir  clothes 
and  who  are  Terttable  walking  saloona;  that  the  brewerieH  and 
distilleries  bad  ocased  to  run  and  a«  a  n^oll  $20, 000, 000  was 
annnally  Rent  out  of  the  state  to  prnvhow  intoxicating  Uquoraj 
that  It  bred  liars  and  bypoerites  without  number;  that  ft  cor- 
rupted county  and  state  officials ;  that  our  penitentiaries  and 
nftyluiuA  were  rapidly  Ulling  up.  In  short,  it  was  tonnd  that 
morals  uonid  nut  be  logiolated  and  tbat  She  prohibitory  law  was 
nnytbing.  oUier  than  tbat  which  it  irns  intended  to  be. 

Une  of  the  principal  arguments  in  favor  of  prohibition  is  that 
it  tends  to  decrease  crime  and  Uwt  criminal  expenses  are  leas 
under  sacb  a  law.  That  the  opposite  is  true  will  appear  from 
the  tmct  that  in  Iii.SI  or  the  year  before  the  present  prohibitory 
law  in  Iowa  was  enacted,  there  were  coniinod  within  the  walls  of 
her  two  penlteiitUvles  MVi  convicts.  For  the  year  ending  in 
December  \9&2,  and  but  six  months  alter  the  prohibitoiy  lav 
WM  euoeted,  there  were  f>4rt  convicts,  an  increase  of  "7.  Ailer 
probibitjon  bad  been  upon  the  statute  books  for  ten  yeara  and 
after  Uie  greatest  endoAvors  had  been  made  to  enforce  it>  there 

sre  in  ISfll,  60.1  convicts.  Official  reporte  show  tbat  the  OOBt 
erininal  prosecutions  is  ^,000,000  ]>er  year.  Our  penlten- 
tiaries  and  our  asylnma  are  filled  bo  overtiowing.  The  (jiuefttion 
of  bnildiugodditiooa  to  th«m  has  been  contemplated  for  some 
time,  aod  unless  there  is  an  immediate  change  in  the  law,  neces- 
sity will  compel  their  coitstrtiction. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  liquor  situation  in  Iowa,  made  by 
F.  W.  Poulkes,  editor  of  tJie  Cedar  Itupids  Gazftte,  lie  states : 
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It4!p<itlfl  uf  the  wunknit  for  j-ennt  fmm  July  t,  I8S5  to  Judc  80, 
show  thai  uf  ili(- t<>1ftl  number  ur  i>onvi«U  will  to  the  jM^nltcntlarira 
dufiDg  tht  Iwo  ytiint,  IIutl-  wt-n?  but  llirtit  aalutiu  k«'j>i'n»  iiml  oae  hur- 
t^-nilcr,  while  Ihcre  wcw  one  hiindrvl  nnil  wwuty  farmers.  Tlila  wm 
during  Ibi^  Ivro  ypiini  u-birD  tb<rruutl  iiiijle<l  ellurl  diid  Ufet  Bhowingvu 
tiuulv  luwiinl  the  difori'i'iiiriit  of  Xiw  prohibitory  Inn-. 

Tbere  are  to-day  nearly  5,000  KovernmeDt  lioenses  beld  in 
Iowa,  and  I  am  8af»  in  saying  that  back  of  niaety-tiine  per  cent 
of  tbem  there  ia  a  saloon.  I>rng  storee  and  bootleggers  ate  not 
Included. 

There  iaa  groving  tendency  among  munioipalltiefl  in  prohi- 
bition B(atc«  to  lioento  saloons  within  their  corporate  limits. 
They  are  called  "liineh  counters,"  "disorderly  houses,"  "res- 
taurante,"  and  nmuy  other  mitmomem,  the  intuntiou  being  to  dc- 
rire  a  rereniie  from  the  saloons  by  an  Implied  guarantee  on  the 
part  of  tlio  municipality  not  to  moleet  or  pro«ec-utc  thesaloouB. 
Thus  the  cities  lieoome  luwbreiilceni  and  Cools  of  the  Uquor  men 
by  licensing  their  nniawfal  businesa. 

Saloona  are  money  making  concents  and  nnder  prohibitory 
laws  the  Mock  cannot  be  taxed.  It  is  uon-aiaseHitaUe  bcojuKc  the 
law  does  not  recognize  it  as  property,  and  notwithstanding  the 
amount  invested  in  liquors  or  the  enormotis  profits  derircd  from 
thi>  biuiinees,  they  arc  lieyond  the  reach  of  the  asBeatior  or  the 
eqnaliiaUoQ  twanl.  Thus  tliey  are  uumoleated,  protected,  and 
nnawcBBad,  while  taxes  npon  other  property  is  greatly  increased 
M  a  result  of  tho  incrcumd  criminal  prosecutions  and  the  main- 
tenance of  criminala.  To  tliose  who  carefally  inveattgate  the 
workings  of  tlie  law,  it  must  bo  upiHhrent  *  that  true  teiupemiioe 
most  oome  from  some  source  other  than  from  state  prohibition. 
Educjition  nm.st  promote  temperance,  as  iftute  law  cannot 
Morals  cauuot  be  forced  upon  a  person,  neither  can  they  be 
le(:lBlated  for  him.  The  great  truths  of  morality  uost  be  totigbt 
as  a  part  of  our  edacat4on,  must  be  learned  by  study,  obaer* 
vataou,  and  culture.  The  hu  man  mind  is  not  suitccptiblc  of  con- 
ceiving them  from  other  aonrcea,  and  so  far  a»  state  prohibition 
laws  net  08  temperance  promoters  they  must  ever  be  Sad  tailuree. 
So  long  as  licjnor  is  manufactured  and  trains  thunder  forth  into 
every  comer  of  the  Union,  liquor  will  be  Kold  and  delivered. 
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3o  loDg  as  liquor  is  manoikctared  men  vill  driak  it,  and  so  long 
flfi  men  will  drink  it  men  will  sell  it,  and  the  traffic  mnst 
therefore  continue  until  such  time  as  Congress  shall  assume  the 
burden  and  with  one  master  stroke  prohibit  the  manu&ctnre, 
sale,  and  importation ;  until  then  there  is  no  future  for  state 
prohibition. 

The  liquor  question  is  one  of  great  moment,  but  the  question 
among  states  should  be  bow  to  regulate  it,  for  have  it  we  mnst 
and  prohibit  it  we  cannot. 

A.   M.   POTTEEt. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  THE  UBOR  PROBLEM. 


BY  TBOMAH  XIXON  CARVRR. 


TUE  term  "Labor  Problem"  has  l>een  applied  to  the  coo- 
lllct  thut  has  iLriB«u  bct-wbon  the  labortn);  cinss  and  those 
whom  we  shall,  for  couTeaience,  call  the  employing  class.  It  in 
pretty  generally  udinitted  that  the  iii08t  fruilful  source  of  labor 
trouhlea  is  the  la^^k  of  inter^tt  and  personal  sympathy  twlweon 
employers  and  employed.  Under  the  ohl  Hppreiitlce  syRt«ni  this 
lack  of  sympathy  did  not  exists  Then  the  master  and  his  work- 
noeo  were  oti  un  eqtial  footiDg  soviidly,  nnd  they  worked  side  by 
Bide.  But  the  traosition  to  the  modern  industi-ial  system  has 
separated  the  employer  from  personal  contact  iritli  the  employed. 
Thifl  separation  has  resalted  iu  the  erection  of  a  social  barrier 
between  them  and  the  fouiiiUktion  of  two  diatiuct  classes. 

It  is  Raid  that  the  Romans  kept  their  Holdiers  from  coming  too 
close  to  the  enemy  until  the  hour  of  battle  le^t  tltey  shonid  be 
able  to  look  into  the  eyes  of  their  adverMriw  and  see,  not 
euemtes,  bnt  neightmrs  and  friends.  Whether  thiA  ivtory  be  his- 
torically trno  or  not,  the  point  which  it  illtistratL'S  is  undoobtcAly 
true.  The  sareet  way  to  promote  hoAtilities  nmong  men  is  to 
keep  tl;eui  from  eooing  too  much  of  one  another,  otherwise  Choy 
will  make  the  discovery  that  tlieir  supposed  enemies  are  men 
Jnst  like  themselves.  This  principle  holds  true  in  all  controver- 
siw  whether  religious,  poliliml,  or  ludustriol.  Henoe  anything 
which  tends  to  prevent  miitnal  knowledge  and  nnderatauding 
between  employers  and  employed  promotes  hostilities  between 
tbeni. 

In  European  couutriot  where  an  aristocracy  of  blood,  based  on 
land  ownership,  already  existed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
the  Heparatiou  of  classes  as  a  result  of  the  change  iu  the  iudos- 
trial  system.  In  the  relatiotuliip  between  lord  and  t«rf  a 
recognized  social  distinction  existed.    This  funiislied  nn  example 
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to  be  emulated  by  (mob  as  vere,  by  superior  basineHS  ability, 
•hie  to  raise  thein><«Iv«s  from  Itie  p<H«itiou  of  lulwivrs  to  tbat  or 
iadependent  emplojers  of  labor,  Tbe  ecouoniic  superiority  of 
tbe  land  liolding  cltuBsee  libd  unde  tMr  wtiole  eduoilioa  and  de- 
vclopmcDt  different  from  that  of  tlioir  depeodenta.  There  was 
tbus  developed  a  superiority  of  culture  and  i>er80iiul  streugtJi  on 
tbe  part  of  tbe  laudlords  in  addition  to  the  eoonouic  snperiority 
which  belonged  to  them  by  heredity.  When  this  dlfferenoe  vas 
aggravated  by  alieenteeiatu  the  ^If  which  separated  the  claases 
becante  wide  indeed.  The  advent  of  tbe  tnoderu  industrial  sys- 
tem with  its  economic  differenceft  tended  to  prodnce  social  differ- 
ences Rimitar  to  those  which  exLstei]  t>etwc«n  landlord  and  serf. 
Id  the  liret  place,  the  indimtrial  system  in  Eoropeiui  countiiea 
t>e^,in  its  life  attainted  with  the  Idea  that  luanual  labor  wft9 
dcRTading.  In  the  alinence  of  free  schools  tlie  wage  worker  was 
pritrtically  enl  off  from  the  worid  of  culture  and  refinomcDt 
in  which  tho««c  in  belter  ocouomic  circuDistauoeiS  were  able  to 
mo\%  Tlttu  while  Ihe  employing  cilaaties  Hd\-aDced  in  cnltare 
and  intHhgeuc<^,  the  laboring  claascM  remained  ignorant  and  on- 
llturcd,  and  Iteenine,  according  In  existing  standardB,  unfit  to 

niiite  witii  Ibcir  employers. 
It  is  qaile  natural,  therefore  tbal  in  European  countries  a  lack 
of  sjinpalby  should  have  grown  np  between  employens  and  em- 
ployed. Under  such  circunifltAucefl  one  might  ex|)ect  the 
*'!aiMiT  /otrv"  principle  to  fiui)  favor  with  the  employing 
riarwm.  even  when  tl)eiremployf>e«4  were  flufferlng  actual  wiuit, 
and  child  labor,  with  all  iia  horrort*,  was  in  vogue. 

But  in  thia  ooantry,  e»peotally  in  the  northern  part.,  with  lt» 
nltra  democracy,  and  nnivcraal  otlncutiou,  it  would  seem  ittrange 
that  snch  a  barrier  should  arise  between  the  laltoring  cbiasea  and 
tlieir  employers.  Here  the  idea  that  any  kind  of  bonnt  labor  is 
degrading  has  never  been  tolerated.  Tbe  moot  popular  states- 
nun  and  iioliliciiiiiii  from  Ji-nVraun  down  to  Cleveland  bave  been 
recoguix^d  an  clniiupiona  of  nbsolnte  democmcy.  Absolute  legal 
and  political  rqiiatity  for  all  cIusmb  is  tlie  dominant  idea  of 
American  politiot.  ManifeBlly  there  are  no  poHtlcnl  reasons  for  a 
rillstiaction  between  clatsKes. 
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Probiihly  th«  most  d«nio<-mtlo  Instltatlon  in  this  ronnlrj-  la  t4ie 
public  Hchoo).  Id  the  public  scJiool  ttie  future  laborer  meets  bis 
fbtnre  employer  on  etjuat  Uinus^  TItey  Miiily  tb«  Biune  books, 
recite  in  llie  same  class,  obey  the  same  rules,  owupy  t)io  nune 
playgrouitd,  und  play  tbe  snme  games.  In  ciacli  place,  loeril  is 
awarded  reRardl«!s  of  wealth  or  social  position.  It  oaanotbe 
Bald  tbat,  as  a  rule,  llie  laborer  grows  up  the  Intellectual  etioal 
of  bis  employer.  The  rule  is  neceeaarily  tliat  those  with  tbe 
bcAt  nuiitls  do  not  generally  become  wage- workers.  But  still  it 
seems  scarcely  conceivable  that  citizens  who  bare  tbos  grovn  np 
ou  e<tual  terms  should  anerwanls  beooinv  membeT^  of  entirely 
different  costes,  unless  some  extraneous  indiienoe  ia  broogbt  to 
bear.  A  coustaut  stream  of  foreign-bora  laborcn  floiring  into 
the  country  fbmishes  this  inllneuw. 

The  foreign-boru  element  of  our  population  is  ignorant  to  a 
mueli  greater  degree  than  Uie  native-bom.*  The  foreign  ele- 
ment iu  our  population  contains  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
paupers  than  the  native.  In  1880,  thiy>e  ftftlm  of  all  inmates  of 
aUoshonscH  iu  this  country  were  either  foreign-born  or  childreo 
of  foreign-born  parents.!  Tbe  foreign-bom  element  is  also  db- 
proportionati-ly  criminal. t 

The  babits  of  life  of  many  of  our  immigrants,  especially  of 
tlie  lower  cla.«ie8.  are  utterly  at  varlanci-  with  American  stand- 
ards of  decency.jj  ^Vhen  oar  manufacturing  estnblishmenis  are 
largely  tilled  with  such  men  as  these,  it  is  perfectly  cli»r  bow 
there  could  arise  a  distinct  harrier  between  the  laboring  claesea 
and  their  employee.    It  IxHoiuift  still  clearer  when  wo  take  into 


•  111  JlauDdiiiHIU,  acoanllns  (a  ocntiu  of  tKS,  Ave  alxUiii  ofkU  UtIUntM  wtn 
toi«%»l)orti. 

t  Coiliu  llallMln.  No.  DO. 

t  Mr.  W.  P.  M.Bounil.  iiilii>tBpcron'*ImisUrniUnnKadCrlin«"<AiDnioa  Zaat- 
■ml  Sooliit  aoWn«(>).  aflur  ■  careful  lUttlnUml  l»Tiullg»lloii  ilmrt  Uir>  |lDlli>irtiis  ixid- 
chutOMt:  I.  Th^rv  Imi  n'lnii'in  liotirMo  nrlni*  In  AnxrloB  Kiid  tmtalcfsUon.  S.  Tke 
farMsn  papulation  fuiDlttina  iffl^o  population  out  of  all  proponloii  (olla**la||oli 
to  ttia  i^noml  lupulitLlon.  3.  Tbe  liicnm»  In  crlou  lia>>  do  nio>«Uian  ultlad  wttti  tba 
pnjportinaalc  tncmtar  of  Immimnoii,  ...  4.  Tha  IrtJtb,  Cliin«w.  and  IUUmi 
Imnilaranti  tUnOidl  a  Ikr  larctr  [MTmnlace  of  pruonm  Uian  li  tliolr  latlo  lo  UiB  c«n- 
emt  iDiiulaUan.  .  .  .  i^  ThI*  crlDM  IcuitaDo;  la  In  oonlarmltr  vlib  Uia  ortna  *(»■ 
Uitlcaor  Uw  naUon»tlUv*  iwinoil. 

I  KmoeU  .\.  WaJkM,  Tain  RrvlnP,  July,  ts,  <m  "  ImmicMllQO.''  R.  H.  Bnllk. 
•■  Bmlirallon  and  ImuilKiaUau." 
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coDsiderataon  the  natnral  antipathy  that  exists  between  men  of 
different  nationalities,  and  more  especially  between  men  of 
difibrent  races.  The  native-born  workmen  who  are  forced  by 
circnmstances  to  work  in  the  same  occupation  with  these  immi- 
grants, are  forced  to  share  their  d^radation— jnst  aa  white 
laborers  in  the  Soath,  whose  circomstances  force  them  to  do  the 
same  work  as  negroes,  are  compelled  to  share  the  social  degrada- 
tion of  the  n^ro. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  without  this  constant  stream  of  immigra- 
tion there  would  exist  no  Boclal  distinctioiis.  Bat  the  force  of 
immigration  has  been  to  widen  whatever  golf  might  otherwise 
have  separated  the  laborer  from  the  employer.  This  fact  has 
given  the  employer  a  contempt  for,  and  lack  of  sympathy  with, 
those  who  seek  employment  from  him,  and  has  engendered  in 
the  laborers  a  lack  of  interest  in  their  work  or  their  employer's 
welfare  and  has  bred  a  general  feeling  of  bitterness  and  jealonsy. 
Both  sides  feel  thattheir  interests  are  at  variance  and  that  what- 
ever is  conceded  by  one  side  is  lost  t«  it,  and  gained  by  the 
other.     Thus  we  have  a  labor  problem. 

Gould  we  by  some  means  stop  this  flood  of  immigration,  or 
even  improve  the  character  of  oar  immigrants  w©  would  be  rid 
of  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  discontent  and  restlessness. 
Without  this  constant  disturbing  element  in  our  social  organism, 
American  democratic  principles  and  American  public  education 
might  be  relied  upon  to  reduce  the  barrier  between  the  laboring 
and  the  employing  classes.  By  bringing  once  more  the  laborer 
and  the  employer  into  terms  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect, 
we  should  retain  all  the  good  features  of  the  wage  system,  and 
gradually  eliminate  the  bad  featnres. 

T;  N.  Cakver. 
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TKANSrOBTATIO\  U  one  of  the  crent  qaeAtions  denuiad- 
in^  u  solution  by  tlie  laliorliig  uud  prodaciog  clnaBcs  of  fcbe 
United  St.tt«s.  The  platform  of  one  political  party, 'claiming  In 
be  tuitioiuil.  rlemuiuU  "tliAt  tli«  niejin^  of  ooniiitunieatiou  and 
traniiportation  tUiall  be  owned  by  and  operated  in  the  interests  of 
U>e  people  as  is  tho  United  States  postal  systein,"  and  again 
upon  certain  conditions  therein  stated  "  we  demand  the  gorern- 
nientr  ownership  of  nach  moans  of  conimnnioution  and  transpor- 
tation." A  writer  of  some  note  in  one  of  our  leading  magazines 
hoft  said :  "  There  Ls  no  longer  any  ((uesl)on  as  to  the  power  of 
ttie  nation  to  control  these  p^at  arteries  of  trade,  nor  is  there 
OQtsfdeof  a  limited  olrde,  any  ((nestiou  as  to  the  necessity  of 
auch  control,  and  itbnt  remains  for  the  Congress  to  rorinuUte 
sueh  Htatnles  as  will  protect  user  and  Inveotor,  both  of  wlioni  are 
at  Ihu  inLTCy  of  a  entail  body  of  men,  who  can  and  do  make  and 
mar  the  fortunes  of  individnal^  and  states  without  let  or 
bindranw." 

In  Ibis  grave  charge  the  evils  of  anresCricted  railroad  manage- 
ment arc  probably  not  overdrawn.  Tbor«  euu  >>e  no  doabt  of 
tlie  necessity  of  governmentitl  oontrol  of  tile  railroads.  Their 
managcro  and  chief  ofGcers  are  prol>u1tly  preparing  for  that 
avont  and  no  preparing  IJiat  Ihey  8ball  l)e  oontnillfd  In  the  inlvr- 
est  of  the  corporations  oxclasively  ;  but  the  question  naturally 
arisce,  whore  shall  that  rontrol  originate.  In  the  general  govern- 
ment or  in  the  wreral  states,  where  and  by  whom  the  roads  vere 
autliorlu'd  to  be  located  and  bniltt  Before  taking  sle|is  towanla 
legialating  in  any  direction  on  that  quaotion,  common  prudence 
would  dfrlale  (bat  we  rarefully  examine  the  powere  granted  to 
the  United  Slates  by  the  CoDstitntion  as  well  as  tliose  reeerved 
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to  tbe  states  reepectively  or  to  the  i>eople.  And  iu  aUemptioj: 
to  do  SO,  for  tb«  Hkkv  of  brevity,  we  will  oaiH  to  give  oredU  to 
those  great  statesmen  aod  jnriste,  wlio  have  crinitallized  tbe 
principles  of  oiir  j^vcratneut  in  lauguage  tix)  oloAr  to  Im*  iiiisiin- 
derstood.  and  an  attempt  to  restate  which  would  be  but  to  mar, 
and  also  dtMlaimiog  any  pret«i>«0  to  origiiiuUly,  we  will  TaiMi- 
fully  endeavor  to  briog;  tnffetber  facte  and  principles  which  hare 
been  public  property  for  j-cais. 

The  tenth  article  of  the  ainendment  to  the  Constttntiott  of  the 
United  i^tatcK  propost-d  at  the  scasiou  of  Ooagross  begun  and 
held  at  tbe  city  of  Xew  York  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  A.  D. 
1789,  decl»rcH  that  ''The  powere  not  delisted  to  the  Coited 
States  by  the  <'onstitutiop  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are 
reserved  bo  the  stated  respectively  or  to  the  people.''  Under 
this  article  the  United  States  ooarts  bare  uniformly  held  that 
the  government  of  the  United  Btates  cnti  claitn  no  poirent  which 
are  not  ^antvd  to  it  by  tbe  OoDstitation,  and  the  powers 
actuulJy  gmulcd  must  be  such  as  are  expreesly  given,  or  giveu 
by  neoemary  implicaUon,  and  the  words  of  IhnI  iuHl.rament  are 
to  be  taken  tn  their  natural  and  nbvloiu  i«cu3e,  and  not  In  asense 
aoreasottably  rcetrtcted  or  enlarged. 

The  question  under  oousldenUlon,  that  is  the  aulJiorlty  of  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  public  moneys  for  internal  improvements, 
mch  ns  coiistmcting  rouils  and  (nnals  within  tbe  Jurisdiction  of 
tbe  several  states,  has  been  mach  discosseil  on  public  occasions 
and  between  tbe  legislative  and  executive  braucJHw  of  the  gov- 
ernment, bat.  it  is  b^lif^i-ed  that  the  point  lias  never  lieen  bronght 
Dad<>r  Judicial  con.'tidenilion.  On  these  and  other  occasions 
there  has  been  a  great  and  decided  difference  of  opinion  between 
Congress  and  the  president  on  the  Coustitutloind  question. 

The  (.Cumberland  rood,  IVom  CamlMrland,  Maryland,  to  the 
Ohio  river,  was  constructed  under  the  Act  of  Sfarcli  '1%  180(!, 
and  Ibis  road  had  been  made  under  a  covenant  with  the  state  of 
Ohio  by  llie  v\ct  of  April  30,  180'J.  that  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lundR,  lying  within  that  litate,  should  be  applied  to 
the  oponiog  of  the  roads  leading  to  that  stcUe,  with  tho  conxeot 
of   the  states  tlirongh  which  the   roads  might  pass.     Hut  tbe 
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expenditnies  oo  that  road  far  exceeded  the  proceeds  of  salee  of 
public  land  in  Ohio,  iiitd  in'  1817  tho  president  of  Uie  tJaited 
States  objected  to  and  defeated  an  appropriation  bill  for  that 
rOfMl  ou  tho  grounds  tJiat  the  Constitntion  did  not  extend  to 
making  roadn  and  canals  and  improving  water  cootBeB  tlirongb 
the  dlffereot  states,  nor  ooold  the  consent  of  the  stateft  ooafer 
that  power.  Atterwards,  in  1822,  President  Monroe  vetoed 
a  bill  appropriating  money  for  repairing  tiie  Cumberland  rood 
and  establiHhing  gates  and  tolls  on  it.  It  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  the  slates  through  which  it  pasted. 

President  JefTerson  in  his  ineflsage  of  December  2,  180(^  and 
Frwidoni  Madi^iu  in  hiK  message  of  l>e(.'embvr  3,  1S16,  equally 
denied  any  each  power  in  Congress,  tu  18.10  President  JackBon 
declared  himself  to  be  of  opinion  thut  CongrotH  did  not  possess 
the  Constitutional  power  to  oonstruct  roadii  and  canals,  or  appro- 
priate money  for  impruvomonts  of  <i  lociU  dtaraOer,  bat  he  ad* 
mitted  the  right  to  make  appropriations  for  sach  as  were  of  a 
uatioiial  character  had  been  so  generally  acted  upon  and  so  long 
aoqnieeoed  in  as  to  jaitify  the  exercise  of  it  on  the  j^ronnd  of 
oODtluued  usage  He  objected  upon  that  distinction  to  the  bill 
authorizing  subscriptions  to  the  Mays^yie  road  as  not  within  the 
legitiiuitte  poneis  of  Congress.  This  veto  of  freeidenl  Jackson's 
came  at  a  time  when  internal  improvement  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment waa  apparently  Jnst  becoming  a  part  of  the  American 
system,  and  when  eoncontrated  action  on  the  pnblic  mind  tuul 
created  for  it  a  degree  of  popularity;  for  President  Adams  in  his 
inaugnral  address  on  the  4th  of  March,  IS25,  alluded  to  thla 
questioii,  and  his  opinion  seemed  to  be  iu  favor  of  the  Oouatitu- 
tional  right  of  the  liberal  application  of  the  national  resourcvH  to 
(he  internal  improvements  of  the  country.  Tltts  lost  veto  ander 
the  circumstauoos  was  a  killing  blow  to  the  iQ-Btem  and  settled 
the  policy  aa  well  as  Constitational  power  of  the  goveromeiit  in 
regard  to  it  For  a  time  at  least. 

This  que6tion  came  up  again  in  IHQ,  for  President  Polk  oa 
the  3d  of  August  of  that  year  vetoud  and  defeated  the  bill 
which  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Coiigrms,  for  appropriating 
fl,378,45U  for  separate  aud  distinct  internal  improvements  in 
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certain  barbons,  rivers,  and  lakes  in  varions  parte  of  tbe  United 
States.  The  presldeut  denied  tbe  existence  of  a  Constihitlona] 
power  in  the  )^neral  goveinment  to  construct  workH  of  interniU 
improvement  wilhin  tbe  rtstes  or  to  appropriate  money  from  tbe 
treasnry  for  tbat  purpose.  He  ootiaidered  the  absence  of  micb  a 
power  to  be  a  principle  well  nettled  and  Uiat  Ute  inexi>«dieucy  of 
the  power  was  demonstrated  in  the  exercise  of  it  in  tbat  caw, 
for  the  bill  contttined  appi-opriations  of  utoney  for  more  than 
tweaty^  objects  of  internal  improvenients,  called  in  tbe  bill 
rbon,  at  ptacee  wb!o)i  bave  never  l^een  deolared  by  law,  either 

I  ports  of  entry  or  delivery,  and  at  which  there  has  never  been 
an  arrival  of  foreign  merchandise  and  from  which  tliere  bas 
lever  been  a  vessel  cleared  for  a  foreijfn  conntry.     This  veto  ap- 

ears  to  have   settled  the    Oonstitutioual   interprctatiou  that 

Congress  had  no  power  to  appropriate  money  from  the  Federal 

sur7  for  buildioK  rouds  and  otuiuLs  witliin  Lh«<  jariitdfctiODal 

'  limits  of  the  Beveral  states,  when  socb  works  were  not  of  a 

national  cliarooter,  and  the  application  of  thifl  mie  has  w\aaA  if 

not  greater  force  in  the  case  of  tbe  general  government  building^ 

vnjng,  niid  o|)erating  railroads  witbin  the  several  cttAbes.     The 

>wer  to  build,  own,  and  operate  railroads  within  tJie  states, 

lus  appearing  not  to  have  been  grmoted  to  Congress  by  tbe  Con- 
stitution as  interpreted  by  our  greatest  and  wisest  statesmen  of 
the  past,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  tbe  states,  that  power  must  be 
reaerved  to  the  states  respectively  or  to  the  people.  Should  tlie 
contention  still  be  maintained  that  OongresH  lius  that  power,  It  is 
tinly  contained  under  some  of  the  heads  of  CoustitntJonal 
^derivation.  Tbat  power  has  been  claimed  for  Congress  under  so 
many  different  grants  of  power  by  tbe  Constitnlion  as  to  raise  a 

Rpldon  thoC  it  is  not  to  be  fonud  in  that  instrument. 

The  power  to  estnblish  post-offices  and  post-routes  is  a  case  in 
poliiti  Aa  to  this  grantf  post-offiees  and  poet-routes  existed  at 
tbe  time  of  the  framing  of  tbe  Oonutitntion.  To  establish  is  the 
ruling  tonii,  and  roads  aud  offices  are  tbe  objects  on  which  It  is 
to  act,  and  bowl  The  mostobviooa  answer  would  be  that  it  was 
a  power  given  to  Congress  to  legalize  existing  roods  as  post- 
routes,  and  existing  places  m  post-offices,  to  fix  tbe  towns, 
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cittea,  and  other  plac-cs  throughout  thu  Uniou  ul  whicli  there 
shoulil  be  iiost-oDicei),  tlie  n>a<Lt  l>y  whirh  the  mails  sboald  be 
carriefl,  to  Bx  tJie  puitage  to  be  paid,  aud  to  protect  the  post- 
ofBoe!<  und  niuils  from  robbery,  by  puuLshing  thoee  who  camuit 
the  offense.  Bo  much,  and  so  much  only,  lA  all  th<!  government 
ever  claimed  to  do.  It  would  hai'dly  be  fionteiidtMl  by  aay,  that 
it  locluded  the  right  to  lay  oat  and  build  a  railroad  williin  the 
jnrisdictionol  tiniltH  of  ii  state,  taking  the  foil  from  the  pro- 
prietor agsiuitt  Lis  will  or  tx>  pnrcfaase  oue  aln^dy  built,  to 
establish  freights  und  faro«,  enact  »  criminal  code  for  tlie  piui- 
isbmeot  of  injuries  to  the  roa*!,  and  to  do  all  Ihat  the  prok-ction 
and  suoreesfu!  managemenl  of  a  railroad  re(]nires.  The  utie  of 
the  existing  road  irould  be  all  that  vould  be  claimed  ander  this 
grant  of  power,  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  remaining  in  the  state 
or  in  those  anthorlzed  by  ite  legialature  to  change  the  location  of 
the  i-oad  ul  pleuksure. 

In  Deckey  IV.  Tompihe  Koad  Oo.,  7  Dana,  B.  113,  the  Ken- 
tucky Court  of  App«nls  held  that  the  power  given  to  Oangreaa 
i^  the  Constitution  to  eatahlid\  pogt-roaAt,  enabled  them  to  make, 
repair,  keep  open,  and  improve  post-roods,  wb«u  they  shonld 
deoin  the  oxerctso  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  on  thia  sub- 
ject expedient.  But  in  the  exercise  of  the  riglit  of  eminent 
domain  oo  this  Hubjo<'t,  thv  United  HtutM  have  no  right  to  adopt 
and  use  bridges  and  ferries  oonstrncted  and  owned  by  the  etate, 
fiorporatiooa,  or  individuals  without  their  consent,  or  witliout 
making  <o  the  parties  conoenied  ja.it  compeosaliou.  If  the 
United  tStatea  eleot  to  uw  such  aooommudutiunx  without  tlio  per- 
formanoe  of  such  n  prei'ious  consideration,  they  stand  upon  the 
same  footing,  and  are  subject  to  the  aaiuc  tolls  nud  regulations  aa 
private  ludividuuLs.  This  important  deeiiiiou  was  well  sai 
ported  by  sound  reaaouing. 

The  right  to  dechire  war,  it  has  l)een  claimed,  carries  with  it" 
the  incideotal  right  to  bnild  and  construct  road^t  and  catiala,  which 
would,  OS  a  matter  of  course,  include  railroads.  This  is  a  grant 
of  power  to  the  United  Stales  and  prohibited  to  tlio  states,  curry- 
ing with  It  a  great  many  noceKUiry  iiif  idBiitK  to  the  carrying  on  of 
war,  such  aa  to  raise  and  support  armira  and  a  navy,  to  provide 
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for  calling  ont^  armiDg,  disciplining,  and  governing  the  militia 
when  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  ;  establishing  fortifica- 
tions and  to  exercise  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  places 
granted  by  the  state  legislatures  for  the  cites  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  docks,  and  other  needful  buildings,  as  well  as  tx>  raise 
moneys  by  duties,  taxes,  imposts,  excises,  and  loans,  all  of 
Thich  are  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  apparently  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  constructive  incidents,  and  especially  to  one  so  great 
in  itself  and  so  much  interfering  with  the  soil  and  Jurisdiction 
of  the  states  as  would  that  be  of  building,  owning,  and  oper- 
ating railroads.  It  is  unnecessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  snoh  an  interference  with  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  several  states  by  a  view  of  the  extensive  field  over 
which  it  wonld  operate,  when  we  reflect  that  the  exercise  of  such 
a  power  under  this  grant  is  wholly  unnecessary,  as  the  govern- 
ment has  never  suffered  inconvenience  from  the  railroads,  either 
in  the  carrying  of  the  mails  or  the  movement  of  armies  or 
munitions  of  war. 

There  is  another  grant  of  power  to  Congress  by  the  Constito- 
tion  which  has  been  mainly  relied  on  as  authority  on  the  qnes- 
tion  of  intended  improvements  by  Congress,  and  that  is  the 
power  to  regnlate  commerce  among  the  states.  The  interstate 
commerce  law  is  enacted  under  that  grant,  and  the  power  is  well 
defined  in  Gibbons  vs,  Ogden,  9  Wheaton  1.  In  the  construction 
of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  in  that  case,  the  court  held 
that  the  term  commerce  meant  not  only  traffic  but  intercourse, 
and  that  it  included  navigation,  and  that  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  was  a  power  to  regulate  navigation  ;  that  commerce 
among  the  several  states  meant  commerce  intermingled  with  the 
states,  and  might  pass  the  external  boundary  line  of  each  state 
and  be  introduced  into  the  interior.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
power  did  not  extend  to  that  commerce  which  was  completely 
internal  and  carried  on  between  different  parts  of  the  same  state 
and  which  did  not  extend  to  or  affect  other  states,  that  the 
power  was  restricted  to  that  commerce  which  concerned  more 
states  than  one  and  the  completely  internal  commerce  of  a  state 
was  reserved  for  the  state  itself;  that  the  powers  of  Congress  on 
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this  subject  comprehended  oavi^tion  within  the  limitR  of  every 
state,  uud  it  miglil  pas^  th«  juri8<liotionul  limits  of  a  stato  unti 
be  exercised  within  its  territory  bo  Car  an  the  navif^atjon  was 
oonaeotcil  with  furcigu  commerce  or  with  oommeroc  ainoug  th« 
several  states.  The  court  further  held  that  this  power  of  Con- 
grc«8  was  plenary  aud  absolute  within  its  acknowledged  limite ; 
but  it  was  admitted  that  the  inspection  laws  relative  to  the 
quality  of  artidce  to  be  exported  and  quarantine  laws  and 
health  laws  of  every  description,  and  laws  regulating  the 
loCerDal  commeroc  of  a  Klatc,  aud  those  with  r«Bpcct  to  tnrnpike 
roAd^  ferries,  etc,  were  component  parts  of  an  immense  mass 
of  l^islatlon,  not  surrendered  to  tbe  govcruuient.  Though 
OongresH  may  lioenne  vessels  to  sail  from  one  |>ort  to  another  in 
the  same  state,  the  act  is  supposed  to  be  ncowsarily  incidental  lo 
that  power  expressly  granted  to  Tongress.  and  implies  no  claim 
to  a  direct  power  to  regulate  the  purely  ititcnial  coimiHirce  of  a 
state  or  to  act  directly  on  its  system  of  policy.  The  coort  coo- 
stroed  the  word  rrpniitle  to  imply  full  power  Qver  the  thing  to  be 
regulated  and  to  exclude  the  actions  of  all  others  that  would 
perform  th«  same  operation  ou  the  same  thing. 

Thia  leading  case  was  i-eviewed.  illUBtrated,  and  enforced  in 
Ui«  caso  of  The  United  States  m.  The  StPamlxwit  Jamea  Morri- 
son, iu  the  L'oited  states  Ubtrict  Court  in  MiKSouri,  in  1S46  (re- 
ported in  111©  New  York  Lcgul  Obeervcr  for  Septenilwr,  1846), 
with  this  (jualifieation,  viz.  :  That  a  steamboat  employed  as  a 
ferryboat  only,  on  the  rli'er  Missouri,  within  Uie  limits  of  the 
state  of  Mifisonri,  was  uot  bound  to  take  out  a  liceuao  from  a 
United  States  officer  nndcr  tlie  .\ot  of  Congress  of  July  7,  1836, 
that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  Mates 
did  not  extend  to  a  navigation  flo  perfectly  internal  and  80 
totally  disconnected  from  coiunterce  out  of  the  Ktate. 

The  principles  Itiii)  down  in  these  oases  offer  no  hope  of  relief 
from  the  general  covcmmeot  against  the  dtscriminationii  and  ex- 
tortions of  nilroud  corporations  within  tlte  limits  of  nny  stata 
under  this  clause  of  the  Constitutioa. 

Again,  the  Constitution  provi<lcs  tliat  Congress  shall  huve 
power  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  aud 
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general  weUnre  of  tlie  Unil^  States.  It<  has  bow  nt^ged  thut 
antler  Lbiis  power,  and  as  incideat  thereto,  Coagrees  has  the 
power  to  aetftpart  funds  for  iiitcroal  itnproTcmeiitB  la  tho  statee, 
with  their  asaeat^  by  means  of  rands  ajid  canals.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  insisted  tliat  the  "commun  defense  and  general 
wifare"  clause  was  no  grant  of  power,  bnt  in  theni-selves  only 

l«o  object  and  «Dd  to  bo  attained  by  tbe  exorcine  of  th«  enniner- 
ated  powers.  Tbe  daoBe  i?  found  in  thnt  senae  in  tbe  preamble 
to  tlie  Constitution,  in  (Hjuipauy  with  others,  an  inducing  causes 
to  the  formation  of  that  instrument  and  as  bencfils  to  be  obtained 
by  the  powen*  graiiti'd  in  it.  They  stand  thos  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution  :     "We,  tbe  people  of  the  United  Stotra,  in 

'order  bo  form  a  more  perfe<rt  union,  mtablisb  jostice,  ensure 
domoBtic  tianqoilitf,  provide  for  the  nontmon  defense,  promote 
Um  general  welfare,  and  secure  thi;  blessings  of  liberty  to  oar- 
aelrea  and  our  posterity,  do  oi-dain  and  establish  this  Coostitu- 
tloD  for  the  United  States  of  America."  Theeo  are  objects  to  be 
attained  by  the  exeroiae  of  tbe  powera  ifranted  in  the  body  of 

'the  instraraent.     The  power  to  "lay  and  oollwt  taxes,  duties, 

EliapostBr  and  excises"  was  an  import^uit  one,  but  if  goTemmenta 
are  to  be  uaintalDwl,  that  power  niunt'  be  lodt^  somewhere 

.under  proper  restrictions  and  limitations  an  to  its  purposes  and 

FVnnner  of  exercise.  It  was  the  undue  exercise  of  that  power 
by  the  British  f^vemmentt  as  olnimed  by  tlie  fnimers  of  the 
Coiistltntiou,  that  led  up  to  the  It«volution  and  the  establish- 
nient  of   an    independent    government.     The    first   olnnse    of 

rSeotion  S  of  the  Conslitulion,  deviant  thut  "CougreiM  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collert  taxes,  duties,  impools,  and  excises," 
and  nn  if  to  limit  (he  exercise  of  that  power  it  apparently  potnls 
oQt  that  the  objects  to  be  attained  thereby  are  ''to  pay  the 
debts  and  provitle  for  the  common  defense  and  general  wellare 
of  the  United  States,''  restricting  the  manner  in  which  this 
power  is  to  be  exercised,  it  conclitdoe,  "but  all  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  shall  be  nniform  throughout  the  TTnited  States." 
This  appears  to  be  a  rational  Interpretation,  the'  "plain  and 

liObvions  sense"  of  that  grant  of  the  Constitntionitl  ]M>wer  of 
sngrew  under  that  daufic,  aoA  Mems  to  hare  been  strictly 
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adhered  to  in  the  early  days  of  the  Bepuhlic,  and  odu  Uiut  is 
ample  for  all  (he  piirpo^et^  nf  Uie  general  ijoverDuteiit  and  etu^ 
braces  no  ulcmout  of  danger  to  free  institntions. 

But  the  ConMilutian  grants  to  OnngreSH  tlie  power  "to  mak? 
all  laws  which  sliall  be  neoemary  and  proper  for  carrjr'inj;  into 
exeoDtion  tbe  fnregoinj;  powers,  and  nil  other  powers  vetited  by 
tliis  C-onatitutioD  in  the  government  of  the  L'nitefl  Ststat),  or  in 
any  depiirtinetit  or  officer  thereof,"  and  this  clause  has  t)eeu  »d- 
Taoced  as  authority  for  Cougrees  to  enter  into  a  general  syMtoui 
of  internal  improvenienlii  in  the  states,  sueli  as  building  roads 
and  CHuah).  t'pon  a  (.-areful  readioj;  it  ik  hard  to  <^^onc<?ivo  how 
this  clause  grouts  to  Congi-ests  the  power  to  do  anything  which 
might  not  have  been  done  without  ft.  It  seems  to  be  only 
added  to  the  enumentted  powem  through  eantion  to  secure  tbetr 
complete  execution.  Any  ot]ier  construction  would  he  danger- 
ous. Any  construction  which  makes  llie  judgment  of  Congress 
the  rule  and  measure  of  what  la  "neresHary  and  proper"  in 
legtelation,  tulvt^ut  »  rule  wliicti  pnl^  an  end  to  the  liniitatioDB  of 
tin  Constitution  aud  refera  all  the  powers  of  the  body  to  its  own 
dlaoretion.  Such  a  rule  of  construction  is  manifetftly  iuod- 
missable  and  without  which  Cougreaa  has  do  power  under  this 
clause  to  coustrncl^  own,  and  o)>erate  railroads  within  tbe  terri- 
torial limits  of  any  state. 

There  Is  anoUier  grant  to  Congress  which  was  formerly  dniined 
an  a  sourco  of  power  for  making  roads  nud  t^anuls  within  a  at«U« 
which  if  admitted  would  apply  c(|n»lly  us  well  to  railroads,  and 
that  is  the  '*  power  to  dispoee  of  and  make  all  needful  rulee  and 
regnlnllotis  i-esi>e<;ting  the  territory  or  other  property  Itelonging 
to  the  United  Slates."'  Tbe  tlifferent  states  had  ceded  territory 
to  the  nuiie*!  Stali-s,  sjtoclul  |inivli«iou  wus  de<'incd  neee«eary  for 
8U0h  territory,  no  power  in  tbe  Constitnlion  being  applicable  or 
mlr-t|uate  thnrntj).  Public  lands  niiiM  1)e  disposed  of,  the  money 
arising  (lien'froin  appropHuted  and  new  stales  organized,  but 
there  is  no  snggcinl  Ion  of  a  power  In  Congrces  to  make  internal 
improvemeutK  in  the  atatett,  which  other  c1ause«i  of  the  Constitu. 
tiou  appeju-  plainly  to  prohibit. 

We  cannot  too  mnch  admire  the  wisdom  and  statesnianahip  of 
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the  framers  of  the  GonstitntioQ  io  thus  withholding  from  the 
Federal  government  all  power  to  interfere  in  the  purely  local 
aSiairs  of  the  several  states.  N'othing  coold  more  effectoally 
tend  to  obliterate  state  lines  and  evolve  a  government  of  concen- 
trated and  arbitrary  powera  than  for  the  general  government  to 
own  and  operate  all  this  mighty  network  of  railroads,  extending 
through  so  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  and  embrac- 
ing BO  great  and  varied  interests  and  Indnstries  of  an  intelligent 
and  progressive  people.  The  power  of  their  man^ement,  felt 
in  each  and  every  part,  in  every  mile  of  each  and  every  road, 
would  be  stronger  than  the  government,  and  as  a  reaolt  woald 
shortly  become  the  government.  Past  experience  with  executive 
patronage  makes  us  doubly  assured  of  this. 

The  inordinate  claims  of  privilege  and  power  on  the  part  of 
railroad  corporations  have  been  fully  developed,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  an  inquiry  as  to  the  duty  of  state  legislatures,  have  been 
forced  upon  the  country.  Railroad  corporations  have  grown 
strong,  bold,  and  grasping.  They  wield  the  immense  and  almost 
unlimited  power  of  concentrative  wealth.  Their  agents  and  in- 
struments are  found  in  and  swarm  around  every  legislative  hall 
to  do  their  bidding.  Their  wealth  commands  the  service  of  the 
highest  order  of  intellect.  OMces  and  emoluments  among  the 
highest  and  most  honorable  in  the  gift  of  the  nation  are  gladly 
resigned  for  a  seat  in  their  councils.  They  have  become  one  of 
the  powers  of  the  state  and  in  many  states  they  may  be  said  to 
be  the  power,  and  the  grave  question  is  ever  presenting  itself 
more  and  still  more  strongly  whether  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states  and  their  great  vital  interests  are  entirely  and  forever  at  the 
disposal  of  weak  and  facile  legislatures,  controlled  by  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  corporate  wealth. 

Suppose  each  state  to  have  a  railroad  commission  directly 
responsible  to  the  people  armed  with  ample  power  by  the  several 
state  legislatures,  these  state  commissions  cooperating  with  each 
other  and  with  the  United  States  interatate  commerce  commission, 
they  would  easily  regulate  the  entire  internal  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  when  the  evils  complained  of  would  soon  dis- 
appear, railroad  investments  become  Justly  remunerative,  and 
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the  Federal  goTerament  served  ia  its  Tarioiu  branches  with 
alacrity,  fidelity,  and  despatch.  It  is  perfectly  evideat  that  ia 
the  minds  of  every  conservative,  intelligent)  patriotio  citiiea 
there  is  a  settled  conviction  that  "to  that  oomplexion  it  must 
come  at  last." 

JAMEB  B.   FiSKER. 


DIVORCE  AND  THE  RIGHTS  OF  SOCIETY. 

BY  HABBY  0.   AOBB, 

WHILE  the  moTemeat  to  ouily  the  rarions  divoroe  lavs 
of  oar  different  states  is  not  making  very  rapid  prog- 
ress, it  is  an  effort  that  enlists  the  sympathy  of  many  persons 
who  take  no  part  in  the  station.  Most  persons  admit  that  onr 
present  divorce  laws  are  in  sad  need  of  reform,  and  that  it  is  un- 
jost  that  the  laws  of  one  state  should  for  all  practical  parposee 
nolliff  the  restrictions  of  another.  The  m^ority  of  people  feel 
a  strong  aversion  to  the  radical  divorce  laws  of  some  of  oar 
Commonwealths,  and  especially  to  the  judicial  constmction 
placed  on  these  laws,  which  makes  divorce  practically  tree.  The 
large  percentage  of  marriages  that  are  ended  by  divorce  is  ap- 
palling ;  and  the  figures,  though  quickly  forgotten,  stir  the 
public  conscience  whenever  they  are  conspicuously  presented. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  public  sees  no  practicable  way  of  reform- 
ing these  evils  or  of  agitating  for  reform ;  and  this  is  nndonbtedly 
the  reason  why  this  movement  has  received  so  little  support. 
Moreover,  unification  of  divorce  laws  is  naually  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  public,  and  even  of  many  promoters  of  the  reform, 
with  the  total  abolition  of  divorce,  or  at  least,  with  its  restriction 
within  very  narrow  limits.  Of  course,  no  one  proposes  to  uni^ 
our  laws  by  leveling  them  down  to  those  of  Illinois  or  South 
Dakota ;  and  most  persons  interested  in  the  reform  prefer  to 
make  the  la^  of  New  Tork  the  standard.  Bnt  the  movement 
lacks  strength  principally  because  its  object  has  not  been  well 
defined,  and  becanae  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  shown  what 
the  legitimate  gronnds  of  divorce  are,  and  to  what  extent  one 
state  sbonld  consider  the  laws  of  other  states  -  in  framing  its 
divorce  statntes. 
.    Let  OS  consider  the  latter  qaeetion  first     Every  state  should 
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bo  left  to  deoldc  what  lava  ahati  govern  its  onii  citizens,  and 
those  re»i(l«nt8  who  are  for  all  practical  purponoB  citizenik  it 
should  also  have  Jurtsdtctioa  over  the  avts  fionimUt«<l  wUliiu  its 
bordeni ;  but  it  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  acta  of  citizens 
of  other  stotct)  oomiiiitted  outside  of  its  bordera;  for  thiB  is 
mauifefrtJy  nn  int«rfer«noe  with  the  sovereigntj'  of  other  states. 
A  fttalo  thcu  should  limit  the  applieatiou  of  H»  divorce  laws  lo 
the  following  Rases :  When  tho  marriage  was  performed  within 
the  Ktato  ;  vrhtiQ  either  i>arty  lo  Uie  iiiarri^e  was  »  resident  of 
the  stale  at  the  time  of  the  marrii^^ ;  when  the  act  on  aoeotut 
of  whi<:h  divoroo  is  asked  fs  commilt«d  within  thv  tttate  ;  when 
at  the  time  the  act  was  committed  eilJier  of  the  parties  was  a 
resident  of  the  state ;  and  finally,  the  stale  shonld  ackuowledge 
the  validity  of  the  divorces  granted  by  another  state  which 
might  ond*rr  the  above  provisions  have  jiirimliction  In  the  cose. 

The  term  resident  ha<<  never  been  clearly  dcflnetl  in  this 
ooantry,  although  it  is  uwd  in  thu  Constitution.  An  exact>  deR> 
uiUon  is  not  necessary  in  thiH  diHcnssion ;  bat  it  evidently  shoald 
be  nior«  strictly  interpreted  than  it  oft«n  is. 

The  question  of  when  shoaM  divorces  be  granted  is  more 
oomplicatod  aiid  is  also  u  qiie«tjon  difflrtilt  to  dirtcuw  without  ex- 
rating  prejudice.  But  the  study  of  ethics  lias  disclosed  principle 
of  acliou  relating  to  nearly  all  other  social  ijucMions,  and  why 
may  they  not  aid  in  settling  this  qaestion  also. 

Borne  mity  say  that  the  )libl«  settles  the  question  for  us,  why 
go  furtlierl  But  the  two  texts  in  the  New  Testament  rotating  to 
the  subject  are  inconsistent.  Vhicb  sliall  we  follow  1  Uore- 
over,  every  one  admits  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  even  when 
applied  bo  mere  morality,  c«anot  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
strict  letter.  So  rational  ridi  man  feels  it  bis  duty  to  aell  all 
tliat  he  has  and  give  to  the  pour  ;  and  very  few  Christians  take 
tlie  command,  Resist  not  evil,  literally.  Furthermore,  there  is 
much  that  is  plainly  immoral  and  that  is  dcclurul  in  the  Bible  to 
be  immoral,  that  is  ontside  the  province  of  civil  jurisdiction. 
We  have  no  laws  against  pride,  avarice,  or  ^clf-rigliteousnesA; 
though  Christ  denounced  thera  all  as  sin&  So  we  are  left  to  eettjo 
on  rational  grounds  the  qncetioo  of  when  divorce  sliall  be  grant«d. 
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The  primary  question  that  governs  the  deciaioa  of  social  and 
legal  qnestions,  is  that  man  shall  be  left  free  so  far  as  be  does 
not  infringe  upon  the  freedom  of  others ;  but  shall  be  restrained 
when  he  injures  others.  The  question  to  be  determined,  then,  is 
how  far,  according  to  this  principle,  society  can  interfere  at  all 
with  the  marriage  relation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  society  that  its  future  members  should, 
while  yonng,  receive  a  proper  training ;  and  it  is  therefore 
deeply  concerned  with  the  relations  between  parents.  In  brief, 
society  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  marriage  and  divorce  so  far 
as  such  interference  may  improve  the  training  of  children.  It  is 
generally  admitted  by  those  who  have  studied  the  problem,  that 
such  training  can  beat  be  accomplished  in  families.  The  best 
way  to  care  for  orphan,  pauper,  or  delinqnent;  children  is  to 
board  them  in  families,  and  when  this  is  impracticable.  It  is 
found  best  to  keep  them  in  small  institations  that  there  may  be 
the  nearest  possible  approach  to  family  life.  Moreover,  the  in- 
duence  of  both  parents  is  necessary  to  the  proper  development 
of  a  child.  For  instance,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  in  France 
that  the  laxity  of  the  marriage  laws  and  the  frequency  of  illicit 
unions  have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  juvenile  crime.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  the  children  of  widows  or  even  illegitimate 
children,  have  often  become  useful  citizens ;  or  even  that  they 
not  unfrequeutly  attain  to  eminence.  Society  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  a  child  should  have  the  best  practicable  training,  and 
not  merely  such  as  may  suffice.  But  if  a  child  is  to  be  trained 
by  two  persons  acting  in  partnership,  this  partnership  should  be 
of  the  closest  possible  kind,  and  that  marriage,  the  legal  form  of 
this  partnership,  should  be  sufficiently  binding  and  permanent 
to  accomplish  this  result.  But  in  applying  the  principle  practi- 
cally, the  question  takes  a  dual  form,  since  we  must  manifestly 
deal  somewhat  difTerently  with  couples  who  have  children  and 
those  who  have  not.  But  as  the  birth  of  children  must  always 
be  QSiiumed  as  the  result  of  marriage,  society  has  a  right  to  insist 
that  this  union  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  best  fit  the 
parties  for  parenthood.  To  this  end  it  is  very  important  that 
they  should  believe  that  the  partnership  is  to  be  permanent,  for 
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It  Ss  only  nnder  imcli  condltiona  tJiat  they  will  he  willing  to 
tborongbly  coofiile  in  one  auuther.  Tlierefore  laaixiago  should 
be  iodiawlnble  except  for  caa»e8  that  coultl  iiot<  be  foremen  at 
the  time  it  was  contraeted.  Hut  when  then;  are  cliiMrvu,  society 
should  refuse  dlvoroe  unless  it  can  be  proved  thatloii)^rcoiitlna- 
anoe  of  the  tmiou  wonld  not  be  beneficial  to  them.  It  woold  he 
ttupossible  to  enuiiwrale  all  Che  causes  for  which,  on  tltew  ptio- 
ciples,  divorce  idiouid  be  granted.  They  woold  vary  somewhat 
with  the  loeality  and  witli  individuals.  In  certain  localities 
babitoal  drunkenneia  might  be  regarded  as  a  safflcieut  caose  for 
divorce,  provided  it  could  1*  ahowu  that  the  injurious  example 
of  the  drunken  parent  would  more  than  ofitiet  the  advantage  to 
the  ehildrcD  of  having  the  union  continued. 

Permanent  desertion  woold  be  a  sufhoient  caose  of  divorce, 
bceause  whether  there  were  children  or  not,  there  would  be  no 
advantage  in  continuing  a  anion  in  law  which  U  not  in  any 
aenee  a  anion  in  fact. 

Such  treatment  of  either  married  partner  t>y  the  other  aa  to 
make  hiui  or  her  onable  to  iierform  properly  the  Auicliousof 
parenthood,  would  be  another  cause  for  which  divorce  sboold  be 
granuxl.    Many  other  examples  might  be  given. 

It  should,  however,  bo  home  Id  mind  thai  the  obligation  of 
society  to  grant  a  divorce,  does  not  imply  any  obligation  on  the 
part  of  individuals  to  apply  for  it.  Id  fact,  it  might  often  be 
the  duty  of  society  to  grant  a  divorce  if  asked  for,  when  It 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Individual  to  uh^taiu  from  asking  for 
it.  The  influence  of  a  virtnous  husband  or  wife  upon  a  oorrnpt 
married  partner  is  incalculable,  and  therefore  Uic  desire  for 
human  welfare  might  lead  one  to  continae  a  partnership  that 
might  legally  bo  terminated.  Aud  yet  society  cannot  make  men 
moral,  Jior  can  it  dedde  their  dnty  for  them ;  all  that  it  can  do, 
or  sboold  attempt  to  do.  Is  to  protect  its  members  fron)  injury. 

There  are  two  critlclsma  that  may  Ite  made  of  tliis  tialutioii  of 
the  problem.  First,  that  It  would  make  divorce  too  easy,  the 
other,  tliat  it  wonld  restrict  it  too  much.  The  second  criticism 
is  easily  answorvd.  If  persons  undertake  the  important,  not  to 
say  sacred,  task  of  bringing  children  into  the  world  and  rearing 
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them,  they  cannot  complain  if  society  reqairee  that  this  ta^ 
shall  be  moderately  well  done,  even  at  the  expemie  of  great  in- 
convenience to  themselveB.  As  to  the  other  criticism,  while 
this  solntion  may  seem  liberal,  it  restricts  divorce  far  more  than 
do  the  laws  of  maoy  Eoropeao  conntries,  and  more  than  the 
Btatntes  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  onr  states.  Farthermore,  where 
there  is  direisity  of  opinion,  a  qneetion  can  only  be  settled  by 
means  of  general  principles. 

Habbt  0.  Ageb. 
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THE  pr«s6at  wldespreocl  discnasion  of  fianndnl  qaeetions, 
and  tlie  taaay  antagoniiitic  changeti  proposed  in  exiating 
systems,  l«d  Uie  author  or  this  iu-llo]«  to  attempt  aii  aoalyais  of 
the  reqairementfl  of  a  monetary  Bystem,  in  the  light  of  Lb« 
accepted  coooIosIo&h  of  the  beet  nutborities ;  and  to  oonipare  ex- 
istiag  systems,  and  some  proposed  flianfi^ee,  tlierowith,  in  order 
to  ttSMTlain  the  merits  nnd  demerits  of  e^ich. 

This  attempt  led  to  conclnaionH  in  extension  of  previoiuly 
accepted  lav's  ou  the  subject,  not,  tto  far  as  tlie  anther  is  aware, 
previoualy  pidilisUed,  and  which  appear  to  roconcilc  wvoral 
apparently  contlicltug  monetary  plans  with  one  another  and 
with  accepted  laws. 

ThcAC  oouclustouit,  ftud  an  otiUIiie  of  a  fiDanctal  system  baaed 
thereon,  are  euibodiod  in  this  article,  and  it  ia  ofl'ered  to  Uio 
public  in  Uie  hope  thitt  it  will  help  to  cJear  nonie  confused  ideas, 
now  cnrrentt  and  axttiKt  to  the  final  twintiou  of  the  problem  of  a 
perfect  money. 

To  avoid  ambiguity  the  following  definitions  are  given  of  tlie 
Diore  important  terms  ased  in  this  article,  whlcli,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  found  to  conform  to  those  of  the  best  authorities : 

Camnuxliti/. — Anything  whicli  has  exchangeable  valne :  inclnd- 
infC;  therefore,  note»,  dran&  and  all  foroui  of  dobt  and  credit. 

I'n'ur. — A  ratio  or  relation  between  supply  and  demand, 
measorable  in  any  commodity  by  ito  exchangoabtlity  for  other 
oonmoditiee.  L'nder  this  dctltiition  the  value  of  any  commodity 
is  measurable  oalji  by  reference  to  somo  other  commodity,  and 
any  other  commodity  may  serve  as  such  measure. 

Jfoney. — That  commodity  to  which,  by  common  consent  and 
BsagOi  eancUoned  by  law,  nil  other  commodities  are  referred  as  a 
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S^ettnre  of  valn«,  and  by  ineiuisor  which  exchoogee  of  oth«r 
commoditJw  are  effected.  With  the  begioniDg  of  commerce, 
began  the  Deoessity  for  an  agreed  commodity  iu  terms  of  vfaJch 
tb«  value  of  all  other  commodities  might  be  expressed.  Vot 
the  variong  oommoditieH  so  used  at  different  times,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  any  Ktandard  vork  on  the  satyecL  This  article 
will  deal  only  with  those  in  jireseut  use,  the  existing  systems, 
and  proposed  changes  thereto. 

In  approaching  this  subject,  it  is  oeoesBary  that  the  reader 
should  disabuse  his  mind  of  any  idea  that  gold  or  silver  poeeesB 
by  nature,  or  have,  or  can  have  conferred  on  them  by  law  any 
quality  of  fixed  valae  which  renders  them  exempt  from  the  geo- 
eral  Iaw8  of  ralov.  The  selection  of  any  oommodily  for  use  as 
money  does  not  in  any  wise  cause  it  to  differ  from  other  com- 
modities M  regards  tb(«c  laws. 

Money,  under  the  above  definiliou,  has  two  fnnctions  ; 

Pint — As  a  measure  or  standard  of  ralae :  its  unit  being  the 
unit  of  valoe. 

Second. — Ah  a  medium  of  excliange. 

Some  writen  deny  this  first  Amotion,  bnt  no  reasoning  on  the 
snttject  is  poasible,  even  by  those  denying  it,  witbout  a  tacit  ad> 
mission  of,  and  reference  to,  some  unit  of  voloe ;  and  Uie  denial 
seenut  to  leRull  fhim  a  oonfuAed  or  nwlricted  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  used.  Other  writers  add  some  other  fuuctions  to 
Uiose  above  enamemt«d,  but  for  the  purpooe  of  this  inquiry, 
they  may  properly  be  includtxl  in  the  abore. 

The  requirements  of  a  perfect  money  to  fulfill  these  functions 
mOHl  lie  :  (I)  An  inrarialtle  m/Ke.  Invariable,  because  that,  eo 
far  as  poswble,  in  the  first  requtRite  for  any  standard  or  unit  of 
measara}  havitig  value,  beeaase  value  Is  an  essential  requisite  of 
any  eommodlty,— money  as  well  as  any  other— and  because  any 
unit  of  measurement  mnitt  poflKas  the  quality  which  it  is  to 
mflMure.  (2)  A.t  a  medium  of  exchange,  money  must  be  gen- 
erally aooeptable,  convvuieut,  not  liable  to  destruction  by  ordi- 
nary uuge^  ete.  These  requireniente  are  of  minor  importiuioe, 
and  may  be  dismissed  with  the  general  statement  that  paper 
mon^  appean  to  fnlfitl  them  best.     Honey  being  the  measure 
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of  Tttloe  in  ali  otiier  comuioditiee— Uie  value  of  each  being 
variable — its  own  Eiivariability  can  be  recognized  only  by  refer- 
ence to  the  avtrage  ralue  of  ail  oih«r  eommodilitm,  In  other  words, 
it*  averagt  pwrehatmg  poK^r.  Yaloe,  under  the  definition  given, 
being  a  ratio  betveen  Bspplj-  and  denmnd,  must  vary  with  a 
cbaoge  in  either,  alone.  Cost  uf  prodnction  enters  the  calcula- 
tion only  in  a  secondary  way  as  aiTecting  the  sni>ply.  Hence,  to 
maintain  a  constant  money  value,  we  must  maintain  a  constant 
ratio  between  the  snpply  of  and  demand  for  money,  and  as  the 
demand  jluetuatn  Ihf  tvpplg  muet  aim  Atu^tiate  i«  the  same  ntfio; 
aod  the  only  test  of  a  constant  money  value  most  tie  a  oouTant 
aivrape  pnrchiwinff  potrtr  of  tta  unit. 

In  regard  to  demand  for  money,  it  may  bo  said  that  it  is  most 
variable  and  unoertalu,  changing  with  activity  of  commerce, 
meaaft  of  oommuuication,  habits  of  people,  banking  facilities, 
and  from  many  other  causes.  No  stated  amount  per  capita 
would  bo  correct  for  two  dilTereut  countries  on  the  same  day  uor 
for  the  same  country  on  two  different  days  ;  and  the  finctaatJoos 
are  grout  in  amouut. 

Examining  some  existing  and  proposed  monetary  ^r^sbems  to 
see  in  bow  far  (hey  fulfill  above  requirements,  we  ftod  that  all 
existiog  sj-stema  in  commercial  oonntries  have,  as  the  unit  of  i 
value,  a  definite  weight  of  either  gold  or  silver,  or  both  ;  that 
the  money  in  composed  of  coiwi  of  those  metals,  generally 
augiiionted  by  the  use  of  paper  money,  which  consists  of  promt- 
sory  notes  u-ithout  intorcat,  iitsncd  by  the  govommcnt  or  anthor- 
Ized  banks,  and  payable  in  coin  on  demiuid.  The  amonnt  of 
gold  and  ailvor  available  for  this  use  is  evidently  restricted  to 
tbc  totnl  amount  in  existence,  less  the  amount  that  is  more 
valuable  for  other  purposes,  the  total  being  incroaoed  by  an  un- 
certain quiuitity  each  ycftr.  In  some  canes  the  government  still 
farther  rwtricts,  by  law,  the  amonnt  coined  or  used  as  money —  < 
as  in  the  case  of  silver  in  this  country.  Rut  whether  each 
i«6triction  bo  a  natural  one,  as  imdor  froo  ooinago,  or  an  artificial 
one  by  the  government,  tliere  Is  noUiing  to  sliow  that  flooh  con- 
trol, in  any  existing  system,  is  an  adequate  a^jtutment  of  the 
supply  to  the  demands  of  ootitmerce,  or  is  governed,  in  any  way. 
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by  the  test  above  noted  for  stobilitj^  in  value  of  numey.  It 
may,  Uierefore,  be  Stated  that  ooht  alone,  as  inouey,  yToc^cf  uot  in 
existing  systema,  and  cannot  in  any  system  without  prOpe'rVon- 
trol  as  to  qnantlty,  funibh  a  stable  nnlc  of  valae. 

When  coin  is  sapplemented  by  paper  money,  the  latter  sinrplj'" 
aogmentB  the  volume  of  the  iiioucy,  tlie  whole  circulating  em  a' 
nnii,  regardless  of  the  proportion  between  the  different  kinds ; 
it  acte  simply  as  so  macb  oof  u  would.  If  issued  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  as  compared  with  other  countries,  it  forces  out  tlie  coin 
to  other  countries  by  lowering  the  value  of  the  oiouoy  below 
what  it  is  elsewhere.  If  continued  long  enoush,  it  drives  all 
the  coin  from  Ike  country,  or  from  circulation  as  money,  and 
produces  a  debasement  of  the  money  of  that  coantry  below  the 
stauitiurd  of  otiiors,  as  the  paper  will  not  oircolato  beyond  the 
issuing  country  and  oonttnuee  to  aconmulate,  lowering  the  value 
with  each  fresh  issue.  This  fact  is  an  ext«m(ion  of  Oreskam's 
law  of  the  forcing  out  of  good  coin  from  a  ooontry  by  clipped, 
worn,  or  light  coin  (generally  accepted,  but  more  or  less  mis- 
understoud  and  miaappUed).  It  is  simply  the  law  that  any 
commodity  will  seek  ttie  imirkol  where  it  Is  worth  most.  jV 
large  increase  in  gold,  due  to  new  discoveries  in  any  country, 
lowers  the  relative  value  and  forces  out  a  portlou  of  the  gold  to 
other  countries  until  eituUibriom  is  restored.  It  is  f^nerally 
claimed  Uiat  socb  flow  of  gold  between  ootiutrles  gives  a  stable 
value  to  that  metal  (gold  being  the  basis  of  coinage  in  most 
countries).  This  Is  u»t  true.  It  givee  It  ii  noiform  value  In  all 
conntriw  using  that  standard,  but  that  uniform  value  is  liable  to 
wide  tinctnntiona  from  time  to  time.  Indeed,  the  very  forcing 
oat  of  gold  to  other  countries  by  gold  or  paper  iasnee  in  one, 
lowers  the  value  of  the  money  In  thoee  other  ooantrle^  iilso,  by 
lacreesing  the  supply.  It  is  as  if,  in  sevenU  connecting  tanlu 
of  water  all  flnctnuting,  »u  nmotint  were  added  to  oue,  or  drawn 
from  IL  The  change  of  level  thus  caused  would  be  traoamitted 
to  Uie  other  tanks  by  a  Bow  from  the  higher,  until  all  were 
ag^n  on  a  level  \  but  the  second  level,  nevertheless,  might  be 
mnoh  higher  or  lower  than  the  lirst.  Gontinnlng  the  illnstration, 
■s  these  tanks  are  not  under  one  control,  the  controller  of  any 
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one  caooOL  nuuntain  »  constant  level  in  thnt  Untc  except  by 

addin^.toi'or  drawing  from  it  a»  iho  level  varies  with  reference 

to  A'JiifA gttuijfi.     In  a  money  system,  snch  fixed  gnage  mmtttie 

(he  average  purchasing  power  oi  money,  and  natural  laws  do 

..,'n,ot-'fnrnish  the  aeoessary  control.    The  eose  «-ith  whicli  the 

.'.''^('Dlame  of  paper  money  can  be  changed  at  onw  point*  to  it  as 

/'.'the  bent  method  of  x'aryiog  the  supply,  and  also  aug^eets  the 

*       damage  that  may  be  done  by  its  use  witbotit  proper  control  and 

a  fix<^  Htjindard  by  whicJi  to  regulate  it. 

Tbv  monetary  system  of  tbe  United  States  ia  a  oombination  of 
gold  and  silver  coins,  viXh  several  kinds  of  paper  money  based 
thereon.  Of  the  gold  and  gold  oertiBcatea,  no  control  is 
attempted  beyond  the  natnra]  supply  of  that  metal ;  there  is  an 
arbitrary  control  of  silver  and  silver  certificates,  bearing  no 
retatioa  to  rariatJona  in  demand  ;  the  tri-aeiury  notoe  vn  fixed 
in  amount ;  t)ie  national  bank  notes  are  variable  in  amount,  but 
are  not  contrulKit  by  rvferouco  to  demand,  except  to  a  small  ex* 
teat  by  being  held  in  the  hanks  or  loaned  ft-eely,  and  this  con- 
trol operates  frequently  the  reverse  of  what  it  should,  contract- 
ing the  volame  of  money  in  time  of  threatened  panic  when  the 
exact  opposite  should  be  done  to  maintain  prices  ujid  prevent  a 
panic 

The  BnglM)  system  Is  simpler,  consisting  of  gold  coin  and 
Bank  of  England  notea  based  on  coin  and  btdlion  deposits,  and 
limited  to  a  fixed  amount  above  stich  deposits.  As  this  fixed 
amount  has  several  times  been  exceeded,  in  spite  of  law,  iu 
times  of  panic,  and  evidently  for  the  bank's  profit  would  crowd 
it  closely  at  all  times,  it  has  little  eflfect  as  a  regulator  of  prices. 
The  bftnk,  however,  appears  to  control  the  volume  of  money  to 
some  ext4>ut  by  raising  or  lowering  discount  rates  in  accordance 
with  till-  llow  of  gold  to  or  from  the  country.  In  short,  they 
poor  water  into  their  tank  when  it  is  flowing  in  from  olheni,  or 
draw  off  some  when  it  is  Sowing  out.  Its  principle  Is  correct* 
bnt  ita  applicJition  very  limited,  and  tlieir  gauge  of  demand  a 
very  poor  one. 

It  they  wonld  control  the  volume  of  money  with  regard  to  ita 
average  purcha&ing  power,  and  without  other  limit,  instead  of 
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Dg  governed  by  tfae  Sor  of  gold,  tlie  STStem  would  be 
admirable  and  would  regolare,  »ln>,  tb«  value  of  money  in  oUier 
gold  Uaeis  ooontriee.  The  system  of  neitlior  conntrj-.  therefore, 
ansvertt  the  reqnirementa,  and  thcKte  of  other  conntrieA  appear 
no  better.  A  demand  for  more  moD«y,  dun  tu  growing  popula- 
tion and  commerce,  and  ocenrring  siinalUkneionHly  iu  all 
coootriee  caoHes  no  perceptible  Dow-  of  gold  from  one  to  anotJtor ; 
but.  unleRS  tJie  snpply  oqunls  flneh  demand,  it  brings  into  in- 
creased use  as  a  substitute  then^for.  various  forms  of  private 
credit,  such  as  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  etc,  in  volnnie  un* 
and  nncoDlroUabte.  These  have  the  same  effect  an  ao 
IncreMed  supply  of  money,  lowering  Its  value  and  raising 
prices.  This  continnee  for  a  time, — said  to  be  prosperous, — 
alatioQ  of  all  kinds  increasing  as  well  as  legitimate  enter- 
prise, until  the  bursting  of  some  speculative  bubble  canseA  a 
lie,  and  the  whole  structure  of  [irivate  credit  fallsj  jirioes  go 
Sown,  many  are  ruined,  anil  a  long  era  of  dull  times  ensneB, 
when  commerce  is  restricted  by  tho  scanty  supply  of  legal 
money.  Omdnally,  returning  confidence,  joined  to  the  impera- 
tive demands  of  commerce,  causeH  fresh  issaeA  of  private  credit 
and  aoocher  cycle  begins.  Under  a  proper  system,  any  tend- 
(cney  to  either  depression  or  inflation  of  jirioes  would  be  at  onoe 

becked,  the  effects  of  over  spvculiitiou  would  not  spread,  and 
lioB  and  their  attendant  evils  would  be  unknown.  Bome 
acgne  that  it  is  immaterial  whetber  prices  arc  low  or  high.  So 
it  is  if  they  remain  (x>u.s(ant.  It  1r  tlie  flnntnation  that  Is 
damaging,  as  some  forms  of  commodities  adjust  themselves  hut 
alowly  to  ohangiug  prices,  and  debts  do  not  at  all. 

Both  theory  and  experience  thus  teach  that  it  is  the  quantity 
i>r  money,  not  Its  charucter,  that  determines  its  valne>.  They 
alM>  teach  that  no  ayiitem  can  maintain  its  money  at  a  Axed 
value  without,  couiitnnt  control  of  the  volume,  guided  by  it« 
average  purchasing  power  as  a  standard. 

If  quantity,  not  cbaractAr,  is  the  goveming  fiiiOtor,  why  not 
nse  that  material  which  is  cheapest  t  Why  not  nae  paper 
altogether  T  The  answer  U,  wo  can  under  above  eondlUoDK. 
The  fallacy  of  former  advocates  of  paper  money  has  been  the 
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ignoHng  of  these  eeseoUal  couditions,  suid  the  fallacy  was  bo  ap- 
parent tliat  it  blinded  people  to  the  merits  of  paper  mooer. 
There  is  oertuloly  no  use  in  uc«niutilatlog  In  vaulbt  gold  and 
silrer,  von  hy  bard  toil,  as  a  basis  of  money,  nor  in  oircnhitfog 
ooias  of  U»e»e  metals  wL«n  paper  is  iu  every  way  preferable  and 
absolutely  necessary  to  some  extent. 

That'  former  experiences  with  paper  moavv  have  proves  more 
or  leas  disafitroos  has  been  wbollv  due  to  exoetnive  isanee.  The 
excess  was  caused  by  (1)  lack  of  a  proper  guide  m  to  quantity 
neceaaary,  and  (2)  a  fulare  to  diacriminate  between  two  func- 
tions of  gOf'Crnmcut  that  should  never  be  coufonndcd,  one  as  ao 
issuer  of  money, — the  banking  function, — the  other  efl  a  col- 
lector and  disbnrser  of  levenao. 

As  average  pnrchating  powi^r  must  be  the  teat  of  ittability  of 
value,  average  value  of  vommoditicD  should  bo  the  unit  of  value 

We  evidently  could  not  make  our  unit  the  average  of  aU  com- 
moditiut ;  but  a  sufficiently  liirge  number  of  the  most  important 
coold  be  selected  and  the  average  nf  these  would  closely  approxi- 
mate the  average  of  all.  Thin  plan  has  been  mentioned  by 
several  writers  on  Bnauce,  notably,  Pi-ofessor  Jevons,  In  ''Money 
and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange.'' 

Select,  say,  one  hundre<l  oommoditieA  of  largCHt  use  of  Kga- 
larly  quoted  pric«s,  products  of  this  country  preferred,  and 
those  not  aiTected  by  protective  duties  liable  to  change,  trosta, 
etc., — such  as  wheat,  oonif  rye,  oats,  lead,  iron,  copper,  leather, 
etc.  Ascertain  from  statistics  the  average  amonot  one  dollar 
would  have  porobasGd  of  each  of  those  for,  say,  ten  years  ))ast. 
Then,  by  legislative  enactment,  define  the  dollar,  as  the  unit  of 
value  for  this  country,  to  bo  the  hundredth  piirt  of  the  sum  of 
these  amoonts.  (It  might  be  better  to  give  each  commodity  such 
weight  In  the  unit  as  would  approxitwtc  its  total  production, 
instead  of  talcing  the  equal  values  of  each.)  The  legislation 
tdiould  repeal  former  uuitMutid  plodgu  the  government  to  miUn- 
tain  such  a  volume  of  paper  money  in  ciroulntion  as  wotild  at  all 
times  make  the  actual  purchasing  iiower  of  a  dollar  equal  this 
standard. 

The  Qotcri  should  be  isaued  by  loauing  them  ou  approved  ool- 
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lateral  sncli  as  goTeniineDt  bonds,  otlier  iMuds,  warohonae  receipts 
(Iftfaongfat  best),  «tc.,  at  a  rate  of  inteiv«t  to  tie  determined  daily 
by  dutogeft  ill  the  imif  )i<i»iitg  power  of  a  dollar  us  bIiowij  by  cur- 
i«D(  market  reports.  This  wonld  atieolately  ootitrol  the  Tolnme, 
a»  more  woald  be  borrowed  at  a  lower  rate  and  \vxsi  at  a  highvr. 
The  Dotes  should  be  legal  tender  for  all  does,  public  and  private 
(except,  or  coarse,  »ach  a»  by  oont^mot  are  payable  in  ooiii),  and 
coTtld  be  made  redeemable  in  asy  of  the  commodities  on  which 
the  mouey  was  bascil  at  iU  current  inarkcl  value.     (This  would 

''be  onneceasary,  but  woald  remove  any  fanciful  objection  to  an 
inedeemable  curreuey.)  Most  of  the  loantt  would  probably  be 
made  throngh  national  or  other  banka  at)  a  oooveuieure,  bnt  no 
discrimiinitiou  should  bo  made  iu  their  favor,  adequate  colluleml 

jaod  varying  interest  being  alone  relied  apon  for  control,  and 

[.time  resting  with  the  iasaiug  powor. 

This  ia  similar  to  the  Bank   of  England  plan  but  with  the 
lmprov«nient8  ot  u  Htablu  tniit  of  vnlne,  and  sufficient  latitude  to 

F-iuke  the  control  effective.     It  is  the  "greeat>ack"  plan,  with 

I  the  addition  of  the  ewential  elouienta  whivh  thiit  has  locked.    It 

I'TeuoTes  the  objectioD  made  by  many  to  the  ualiooal  banking 
Bm,  that  Uie  government  practically  loitns  to  the  banks  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  it  will  to  individuals  on  the  same 
wcurity. 

The  interest  received  on  such  an  issue  would  go  far  to  ofltet 
the  interest  paid  on  govcnimeDt  bonds,  and  be  an  perfect  a 

^^ystem  of  taxation  for  that  purpose  as  conld  be  desired. 

In  short,  the  syUoin  would  furniah  a  wouey  that  would  always 
hare  the  same  purchasing  power — therefore  honeat — and  in  any 

[iwnoant  that  might  be  rcqnited. 

Practional  currency  is  of  minor  importance  and  the  present 

[system  could  be  retained  or  a  cheaper  metul  than  silver  ttubsU- 
tuted  if  desired. 

It  only  rouiaiuH  to  add  that  such  a  change  of  money  unit  as  is 
here  proposed,  carried  on  liy  tliLs  conntry  alone,  would  have  no 

ivBM.  whatever  en  foreign  trade.  That  wotdd  bo  carried  on,  as 
it  is  now,  iu  the  units  of  any  country,  as  there  would  continue  to 
bo  ft  quoted  excluuige  rate  between  tb«  different  anils.    Ualanoes 
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would  be  settled,  as  they  are  now,  by  traiisfer  of  gold,  BUver,  or 
any  commodity  most  desired  by  the  creditor  coantry  at  current 
prices.  Such  a  chKage  of  monetary  nnit,  however,  woald  sever 
the  connection  that  now  exists,  by  reason  of  a  standard  based  on 
a  common  metal,  and  the  oonntry  be  relieved  of  the  flnctuatton 
of  money  valne  due  to  changes  in  other  coantries.  The  conntry 
first  adopting  this  system  wonld  have  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  onload  its  stock  of  gold  on  other  conntries  before  the 
great  depreciation  of  that  metal  that  wonld  be  caused  by  its 
partial  or  entire  abandonment  98  a  basis  of  valne.  Silver  wonld 
snffer  less,  as  it  is  now  largely  discredited  as  a  money  metaL 

Aethuh  L  Fonda, 


THE  POLITICAL  ASPEQ  OF  THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION  :  ITS  PEACE  SIDE 

BV  BEJWA  A.   tOCKWOOD. 

"V/IBABS  of  jabilee — occasions  for  great  national  rejoicing — 
-■-  have  been  symbolical  of  peoples  from  the  earliest  times. 
Among  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine  every  fiftieth  year  was  ob- 
eerred  as  a  jabilee  year,  during  vhich  time  all  slaves  were  set 
free,  and  parceled  lands  reverted  to  their  original  owners. 
Boniface  Vill.,  abont  the  year  1300,  established  a  jabilee  to  be 
held  onoe  in  a  hundred  years,  which  Clement  VI.  in  1850 
ordered  changed  to  fifty  years.  There  is  an  old  biblical  history 
of  jnbllees,  in  which  one  is  mentioned  for  every  fifty  years,  that 
claims  to  be  canonical.  It  was  donbtlesa  from  this  old  Hebrew 
costom  that  Qneen  Victoria  conceived  the  idea  of  a  jubilee  year 
to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  reign.  The  popes  of 
Borne  have  always  observed  a  jubilee  once  in  fifty  years. 

In  more  recent  years  the  exposition  has  become  the  people's 
jabilee.  The  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1867,  and  again  in  1889,  in 
Vienna  in  1883  ;  the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  com- 
memorating the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  oar  birth  as  a 
nation  ;  the  Cotton  Exposition  at  New  Orleans  in  1885,  were  all 
commemorative  not  only  of  the  flight  of  time,  bnt  of  stages  of 
progress  in  manafactures,  and  in  the  mechanical  arte,  as  well  as 
in  the  higher  development  of  the  fine  and  liberal  arts. 

They  have  also  been  occasions  in  which  peoples  of  difierent 
sections  of  oar  great  country  and  peoples  of  difierent  nationali- 
ties have  come  together  to  compare  their  products  and  manufac- 
tures, forgetfnl  at  the  time  of  all  sectional  or  national  differ- 
eocee,  in  their  display  of  skilled  labor,  of  mechanical  art,  and  of 
scientific  and  mental  attainments. 

It  was  therefore  eminently  fitting,  that  in  this  four  hundredth 
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7ear  of  oar  lilAory,  a  mUeetouo  shonid  liavo  been  placed, 
record  mnde,  not  oaly  ia  Che  discoTery  of  tlits  routinent  by 
Calumbtu,  but  of  the  great  scientific  and  philosophical  dis- 
coveries that  mark  tlie  prAaent  epoch ;  aiid  that  there  xhonld 
have  been  iaaogurated  the  grt-at  EatpoBition  at  Chicago,  jusi  now 
the  wonder  of  the  worid  ;  gigantic  in  conception  and  mnltiforni 
in  detail,  portraying  well  the  exhauBtlcHS  capabilities  of  a  great 
nation,  and  of  the  nations  of  tlie  world  as  well — comparing 
their  arts  and  indiutrit^fl — meeting  Tor  a  couperation  of  thonght 
and  vork  where  each  one  learns  something  of  the  other  ;  and 
that  not  tlio  k>aat  important  feature  of  thi»  great  oocaHion  is  the 
inanguration  of  tbe  series  of  world's  congresses,  that  is  bringing 
together  consecutively  the  active,  thinking,  reformatory  minds 
of  the  various  nationalities  to  dlsctiss  i^nestions  of  economics, 
charities,  religions,  morals,  tetnporance,  medicine,  music,  finance, 
bat  above  all  perliaps  a  congress  for  governmeHtnl  reform,  to  be 
followed  by  a  oongreos  on  p«aoe  and  arbitration,  one  of  0» 
principal  topicx  in  Uie  lnt(«r  oongi-€<«  to  l>e  not  only  tlie 
neceKi^  for,  bnt  the  details  of,  a  permanent  international  court 
of  arbitration,  by  which  all  difficulties  between  nations  may  be 
settled  without  recourse  to  war.  To  aid  tliese  oongreases,  a 
peace  bm%aQ  haK  been  establiBlied  on  the  Expoaition  grounds  in 
tlic  Dcpiii'tmi^iit  of  Libera)  Arts. 

The  condition  that  makes  nn  international  peace  ooDgren 
possible  in  Chicago  in  August,  1693,  is  a  strong  object  lesson 
indiGatiog  that  sucli  a  court  at  this  stage  of  the  world  is  feasible 
and  practical,  and  that  the  safety  of  gradual  disarmament  may 
be  demonHtmted  to  Rnropean  nations ;  and  tJie  day  be  not  far 
distant  whtn  the  bnrdeusome  taxations  of  war  now  crushing 
down  tlie  laboring  clnsses  may  be  lightened,  and  the  odions  war 
cloud,  whoeo  ominous  w&rnings  have  boon  so  long  spr«ad  o%'er 
Eiii-ope.  may  be  dispelled,  aad  the  Juridical  state  suooeed  to 
miliUirism. 

We  trust  that  the  impressions  made  upon  the  peopled  of  tiie 
world  by  the  disctiasions  of  these  several  congremoe,  and  Uie 
wideepread  effect  of  (he  priuted  reports  of  their  proceedings, 
may  demonstrate  even  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  tliat  the 
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recent  defeat  of  the  so-called  "Ariuf  Bill"  was  a  blessing  in 
di»guli<«,  not  tinl}-  to  the  Gerniau  people  at  targe,  btit  to  the 
Emperor  himself;  and  from  which  AuKtriii  and  Italy  way  learn 
tlmt  the  bonds  or  the  Triple  Alliiuioo  may  bo  diisolTed  by  tliotr 
offQ  wei]i:bt,  with  a  marked  benefit  to  their  people.  That 
France  may  learii  that  it  i$  no  longer  ueooeeary  to  ktwp  up  a 
large  standing  army,  and  continne  to  present  a  warlike  front 
toward  Geraiaojr.  Even  r«volutions  in  thifi  ago,  when  thoy  be- 
cotoe  necefeary  to  relieve  the  bardena  of  the  people,  may  be 
effected  without  bloodahed,  as  in  tbe  cases  of  lirazil  and  Bolgiam. 

We  opposed  the  idea  of  a  militAry  and  a  naval  parade  to  in- 
wigumt«  the  great  Expoeition,  and  the  former  idea  was  linally 
abandoned,  beoanse  it  was  inipoKiiible  to  draw  from  our  nmall 
Mandfng  army  of  bontly  25,000  men,  iwatterud  about  in  the 
various  poets  of  the  conntry,  a  flnfllcieiit  number  who  could  be 
spared  from  duly  to  make  a  creditable  display.  The  naval 
parade  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  April  in  New  York  harlmr  by 
the  war  ships  of  the  variona  Iuurop«an  powers,  and  their  oiTictirs 
and  men  all  in  friendly  converse  with  our  own,  witbont  tbooght 
of  attacking,  oi  foar  of  Iwing  atta«kcd,  showM  ihat  we  ore  not  In 
danger  from  foreign  foes,  and  that  an  extension  of  twacoast 
dpfeuMs  wonld  be  a  superlliitly. 

The  reception  liy  our  govemuient  of  the  Daohen  of  Veragna 
and  Princoas  Ealulia,  miittt  tend  to  bind  8paln  and  tlio  Unit«d 
States  in  more  friendly  relations,  and  taken  nltogetlier  was  not  a 
bwl  thing  for  the  Pair. 

The  arrival  of  a  large  number  of  titled  (jcrnians  to  view  the 
vondera  of  the  Fair,  and  of  Chicago,  will  have  a  slnillur  ten- 
dency in  engendering  a  kindly  feeling  towiird  our  people.  As 
the  days  and  months  roll  on.  the  peoples  of  the  world  will  co- 
mingle  in  that  great  city  of  the  lakets  and  each  will  feel  a  more 
kindly  fiseling  for  the  other,  Itocausc  thoy  lukve  become 
acqnainted  with  tliem — know  something  of  their  manners,  cna- 
toUK,  tuMcH,  and  language. 

It  is  an  exposition  where  the  ability  of  n  nation  to  make  con- 
quMla  or  uiuivbal  armies  plays  uo  part,  but  whoru  mechanical 
skill,  art  development,  mental  culture,  and  moral  training  come 
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to  the  (W>nt  It  is  th«  ^rent  pence  leeiWQ  of  the  age.  President 
Cftrnot  BaitI,  allvr  the  Kxposition  of  1889  in  Parie,  "It  has  saved 
»  war  to  Fraaco."  We  will  tie  nble  to  say,  I  trust,  in  October, 
that  the  groat  ExpoAitioa  has' dispelleil  the  var  cloud  of  Europe. 

That  there  have  been  ilis-sensions,  jealousies,  and  cross  pnr- 
poees  between  the  membeis  of  the  two  boanhi  of  control ;  that 
even  the  board  of  lady  uianageis  ftt  the  opening  got  very  badly 
tangled  up  about  some  mafiten  aot  folly  uudoratood  ;  and  thai 
there  hnfl  been  a  row  about  the  inetliod  of  awards  among  the  ex- 
hibitors, does  oot  argue  that  any  eerions  dissenKiona  exist  at  the 
World's  Fair,  or  that  Ute  great  mass  of  people  who  go  there  will 
not  return  wiser  and  better  for  having  gone.  Next  to  a  trip  on 
the  OoRtJnent,  it  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  wearing  off 
angtilarities  and  getting  new  ideas.  These  little  difforencM 
named,  are  but  the  normal  outcome  of  u  directory'  with  »  multi- 
form head, — the  effort  to  at^nst,  regulate,  and  asBimilate  miauy 
people  with  many  intertets  and  divers  ideas  of  propriety  and 
right, — and  &o  fai-  as  the  awards  are  ooneerned,  an  effort  to 
rtoontdle  the  ideas  of  people  of  different  cnstous  aitd  languages 
with  different  methods  of  ariiving  at  the  same  end.  It  would 
have  been  next  to  a  miracle  if  everything  had  bceu  sihooth  in 
the  oabwt  iu  bo  great  and  varied  an  undertaking.  But  thooe 
diObrences  have  all  been  barmonixed.  Bven  the  financial 
flurry  that  Hc«med  to  tbrcaben  for  a  time  the  managemeut,  and 
in  another  Instunco  foreign  depositor,  has  l)een  adjusted. 

In  itfi  attraction  and  interest^  the  hitherto  all-abiiorbing  topic 
of  politioians,  tlie  tariff,  has  been  forgotten  or  ignored,  and 
even  the  silver  qoeetion  would  oeahe  to  be  an  iwiue,  did  nut  the 
pn.'seut  stringency  In  the  money  market  forlKKte  financial  dis- 
aster, nnlen  relieved.  There  ifl  no  greater  fallacy  than  the  old 
maxim,  "In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war,"  uuletts  It  bo  the 
other  one,  Vox  populi,  vox  IM. 

Tbe  Colombian  Expotiition  is  a  peace  oonveuljon  of  the  natiutis 

of  the  world,  and  as  sndi,  every  welbwlsher  of  the  brotherhood 

of  man  should  take  part  in  it. 

BU.VA  A.  LocKWuoi), 


AMOMG  THE  BOOKS. 

A  WoMan'*  PhUiiMphi/ n/ I/)ve.      By  Oeirolin©  P.  Corbin.     12nio, 
cloth,  pp.  3D2.     IIoAbon  :  Lee  &  Sbepkonl.     Price,  $1.00. 

"This  b(M)k,"  the  aucbor  Rays  in  the  prerace,  "is  the  ontooiue 
of  thirty-five  years  of  thou^t,  sliuly,  and  experience."  It 
bears  the  impi«iei<if  oarefol  preparation,  and  the  Rtyle  though 
mnewluit  tluwLTy  fur  tbis  ljiwiDC»s-like  »ge,  is  vcr}'  good  indeed. 
The  first  cbaptera,  to  tbe  iiaaty  reader  of  a  practical  torn  of 
mjnd,  might  %cm  soiuewhal  dreamy — n  characteristic  com iiionly 
di^ifled  by  the  term  poetic.  Tbe  latter  chapters  of  the  Ixwk, 
notably,  "A  PnvcUcal  View  of  Marriage,"  "Love  as  a  Factor 
in  Civil  Goremment,"  "The  Social  Kelatiou  of  Men  and 
Women,"  and  "Tlift  Importance  of  Race  Cultiiro,"  are  more 
praRtioal,  and  fontoin  tnach  gMxl  odvieo  well  told,  in  addition 
to  Home  theorieH  that  are  opi>a  to  dincusaion. 

y\vn  mnnot  complain  that  ibe  author  has  not  treated!  their  sex 
kindly,  for,  on  the  contrary,  ahe  doea  them  over  mnoh  credit. 
The  Kkillfiil  and  ooniplimentary  manner  in  whiL-b  »he  letH  A.(lam 
dowu  for  what  baa  been  considered  his  cowardly  treatment  of 
Eve,  wliea  ahe  wa»  begaUed  by  the  serpent,  would  do  crc<lit  to 
I  Bbr«wd  criminal  hiwyer,  and  vt  calculated  to  raise  the  lord  of 
tlou  mraml  points  in  his  own  eiiitinmtton  ;  for  it  had  not  lie- 
fore  ovconwl  even  to  Dr.  Bactcley  that  Adam  in  charging  bis 
|disobedleaoe  upon  Kve  did  not  do  it  primarily  with  Uie  idea  of 
lifting  bis  abare  of  tbe  responHibility.  But  how  croditiible 
Mm.  CorbiD  make  tbi»  IranHaction  appear  in  her  efforts  to 
'^roliove  bim  from  tlie  nnpleatianl.  and  heretofore  undeniable 
charge  made  from  every  woman's  Huffra^st's  platform — that 
iit«u  have  alway*  attempted  to  saddle  the  entire  reepottsibilHy 
for  the  first  disobedience  on  poor  woman. 

The  anthur  thus  explains  Ibe  reason  for  Adam's  referring  to 
his  companion  when  asked  whether  be  had  partaken  of  tbe 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowlwlge.  That  a  deep  abiding  faith  in 
wouuw,  a  willingness  to  be  led  by  her  in  all  matters  of  faith  and 
niorab  isa  primal  and  [nstinotive  endowmetiC  of  the  mnsuuline 
le,  'v>  noffbere  more  cbartuiogly  illustrated  than  in  tbe  reply 
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of  Adain  in  Eden  :  "And  the  Lord  Buid,  .  .  .  'Ilast  Uiou 
eaten  of  ihe  tree  whereof  I  conimaaded  thee  thou  glionldst  iiot< 
eatf  The  mau  Baid,  'The  woninn  whom  thou  garest  to  be  with 
me,  Bhe  gave  tne  of  the  ti«e  a-od  1  did  eat^' " 

"This,"  the  author  says,  "is  not  the  oxpressiou  of  oowurdioe 
but  of  the  inQooent  aud  naive  belief  that  anything  wbicb  this 
luvdly  being,  fresli  from  God's  htuid,  pro[MKWM]  ttuisc  be  right, 
and,  right  or  wrong,  mitaC  be  done.  It  is  a  trait  which  has  come 
down  in  unbrokeu  ixtntinuity  of  iuherittoce  to  the  latest  born  of 
Adam's  soua" 

Though  this  iR  n  very  pretty  explanation  and  highly  oorapli- 
meutary  to  uau'e  devotion  aud  gallantry  to  woman,  it  will  likely 
be  taken  with  oon»idenible  allowance  by  the  many  bHIliant 
women  who  iiro  urging  man  to  grant  them  a  voice  in  making  the 
IswH  under  which  tliey  live  and  by  which  they  must'  be  governed. 

Thtt  author  has  an  abiding  &ith  in  the  rac«  and  a  firm  belief 
tJiat  through  the  evolntion  vronght  by  the  power  of  love  we 
filial)  reach  that  ideal  high  plane  which  as  yvt  soenu  a  long  way 
off.  The  book  condemns  the  pret<ent  industrial  system  that  is 
talcing  woman  from  the  home  aud  putting  her  into  the  store, 
office,  aud  factory.  lu  the  language  of  the  book  : 
.  PrrhaiM  tbo  ni<wl  trylnfc  inciilful  uf  lliv  linuM,  no  far  u  our  view  of 
It  la  concerned,  te,  that  the  modem  womitn,  with  h«r  zeal  for  lnt«ll«e- 
lual  lulvancenicut  ami  Industrial  op|>orl unity,  her  decrying  of  the  old 
luftlu  and  laiiilinR  of  the  new,  h«r  frunlk'  (■ullinK  on  thv  unirernu  lo 
wUneBs  tier  tMimtllly  witli  nuku,  nnd  Yivt  d^liTmlDnllon  (o  outdo  him  at 
hi*  awn  butkn,  iK-trays  BO  llttl«  Itisighl  bh  (u  the*  meunhig  uud  (.-nd  of 
Ihistniddcn  ncwuM  of  powvr,  thlM  new  d^rpnrtutv  of  tho  wtHiuin'x  miuI 
along  Ihe  Blilnin)c  ^uilhtt  of  evolution.  WithlD  the  last  generation 
womtin  h>vn  indcfd  lie«Htme  worki-n  In  rouiiy  uiuiocuHtoiuei)  IleItU, 
lmv«  Hliown  a  hitherto  uriBUspecttnl  fltn«»s  for  many  calhnitH  which  lie- 
fow  Hint  riirie  vivtv  HUp|M>M.-J  to  tK'loiii;  txclualwl.v  lo  men.  Hut  dot« 
ibis  fbct  ftloiK*  (wUHlilulv  tv»\  tiru^-rcwi?  It  trnila,  Indn-d,  to  Indivldual- 
iu-  the  wumun,  [o  mak«  her  Unnnclnlly  ludi^pendent  of  man  ;  II  hii£  al- 
r«iuly  devv)o)>vd  u  claa*  of  '  t;irl  Ijunlu'lon '  nui'li  us  the  world  ttiw  Urvf r 
Keen  beforv.  DoM  this  cIbm  leapi'n  Ity  ii  Kindle  unit  ttir  Rrent  Mrrowfiil 
anny  of  women  whow  womanhood  ta  laid  n  blet-dlii];  aai.-rlflce  U]Mn  the 
altar  of  uncdacitcd  Impulne  and  tilm:  eondltlimn  of  llftr?  In  it  not 
mther  recrultMi  In  tl)«  mnin  from  thow  who  iliould  Im\  If  right  con- 
dllioRs  pfvvalted,  tlie  purcdiviulttenof  happy  homed? 

Tlie  book  will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal  on  the  part  of  the 
thoughtful  reader,  but  it  iR  not  adapted  to  thorn  who  are  in 
habit  of  reading  only  light  literature. 
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JOHN  SHERMAN  AS  A  "GREAT  FINANCIER." 

BY  J.  PRINCE. 

THE  pnblic  interest  in  the  last  re-election  of  Senator  Sher- 
man,  which  was  not  limited  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  bnt  was 
manifested  to  a  considerable  extent  in  other  parts'  of  the 
ooantry,  ondoabtedly  arose  from  the  impression  that  he  is  some- 
thing extraordinary  as  a  financial  legislator,  and  that  he  is  and 
alwa}«  has  been  a  staonch  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  sound 
money,  as  well  as  being  now  the  special  champion  of  the  gold 
standard,  in  opposition  to  the  advocates  of  tlie  free  coinage  of 
silver. 

It  may  perhaps  surprise  some  readers  to  be  t«Id  that  such  im- 
pression is  erroneous.  Although  in  recent  years  he  has  taken 
side  with  the  advocates  of  the  gold  basis,  be  has,  on  that  sub- 
ject, since  he  has  been  in  the  United  States  Senate,  veered 
about  like  a  weather-vaue.  In  fact,  he  may,  in  uantical  phrase, 
be  said  to  have  boxed  the  compass. 

The  official  records  of  Congress,  as  well  as  his  correapoudence 
with  a  banker,  show  that  ii^tead  of  having  been  always  a 
Pharos,  shedding  a  clear,  steady  light  to  guide  the  fiscal  navi- 
gator on  the  sea  of  finance,  he  has  sometimes  been  like  a  dim 
lighthonse  afloat  and  drifting — and  which,  if  it  had  been  fol- 
lowed at  one  critical  time,  would  have  lured  the  financial  land- 
traveler  into  a  quagmire. 

At  one  time  lie  took  subatautially  the  position  held  by  Geu. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  George  H.  Pendleton,  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
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aod  Others— in  faror  of  pa-yiog  Uie  fivetn-Bniy  bonds  of  i!ie 
Cnit^  Stat«H  in  grceobackit,  then  irredeemable  paper  cmreocy, 
insisting  that  it  wonid  be  lawfnl  to  do  »o  ;  and  ho  aseiitued  this 
position  when  there  was  no  call  for  him  to  do  it  npon  any  groaiid 
of  public  necessity  or  public  i>oUcy.  He  also  persisted  in  ad- 
hering to  it  after  its  unsontulness  and  abeurdity  hod  been  clearly 
and  forcibly  idiown  by  several  of  his  able  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  who  cited  the  express  affiaiHooee  of  three  secretaries  of 
the  trea»arj-,  CIuiac,  F««i«eiulen,  and  ^IcCnlloch,  and  aaslstaot 
eeeratariee  Harrington  and  Fields,  in  circulara  and  letters  from 
the  Department ;  and,  likewise,  the  circulars  of  Jay  Cooke,  the 
emiuent  banker,  who  was  employed  by  the  Kovernmeot  as  its 
apecial  agent  to  place  the  bonds  upon  the  market,  Uiat  the  bonds 
were  payable  ia  coin. 

Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  wbo  had  been  secretary  of  the  treasury 
under  Proiiideat  Polk,  and  bad  conducted  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  goveroment  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  also 
strongly  opposed  the  proposition  of  >tr.  Sherman,  and  con- 
sidered it  a  species  of  repudiation.  Mr.  Walker,  who  was  a 
Democrat,  and  bad  jrears  before  been  United  States  Senator  from 
Miasiasippi,  gave  from  the  lirst  ao  carnct5t<  support'  to  Uie  TJniOD 
cause  during  the  CirLl  War  ;  and  on  account  of  his  large  Snan- 
cial  experience  and  a«^nainlaaoe  with  foreign  bankers  and 
c^italista,  be  was,  by  the  appointment  of  President  Lincoln, 
sent  to  Eorope  as  a  roiifidentlftl  agent  of  the  government,  to  ob- 
tain a  loan  npon  United  States  securities,  to  aid  in  carrying  on 
the  war  to  maintain  the  Union.  H«  gare  to  all  those  who  thus 
so  materially  assisted  our  country  in  its  extremity,  the  distinct, 
emphatic  pledge  tbat  the  said  securities  would  at  maturity  be 
paid  in  gold. 

SHKkMAK'S  EXA<T   POrtlTION  OS  THE  BL'BJGCT. 

My  asaertionx  I  will  now  prove  by  the  ineffaceable  Congree- 
glonal  records  of  debates  taken  down  \rcrhalim  by  the  roepoosi- 
ble  offlcial  short-band  reporters. 

The  Senate  committee  of  finance,  of  which  Mr.  Sherman  was 
chairman,  had  reported  through  bim  a  bill  authorizing  the  issue 
of  fire  per  cent  bonds,  redeemable  after  teu  years  at  the  pleas- 
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are  of  the  goveriiment>  and  payable  at  the  expiration  of  forty 
years,  to  th«so  it  was  expressly  provided  that  principal  ax  veil 
as  intereKt  shaald  he  paid  in  coin. 

Id  tbe  dLsciissiun  of  this  and  kiuilnMl  topics  in  January  and 
February  of  IfMS,  and  alao  aa  late  in  the  same  yenr  as  Jaly  II, 
be  thtu  expressed  tiiniMlf : 

I  have  n»  iloulit  lliut  lh<'  ifiivcrntiuriiLnr  Ihc  (.rnilnd  r^tnltw  Iibaiiow 
th«  nxht  lo  \»y  lli«  prlnclittl  of  ihe  Ilv«-tw«nly  bonds  ks  tliey  mature 
or  li«t>im-  rr<l«roial>!i',  iu  tlip  lawful  niunt-y  <if  iIk-  Utilli-il  Stnlm.  Thi- 
law  mnkes  no  iliscriniiiwllon  in  favor  tif  lionriiinlders.  Th«  unly  ills- 
criiiiiiintlou  mad«  b  fu  ivgiird  to  interest.— Om^nwnona'  OMie,  Vul. 
LXXXI..  p.Sft». 

He  said  his  proponidon  was  that  '*  tbe  holder  of  a  gr^ntmck 
shall  stand  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  bolder  of  a 
bond." 

He  said  also  that  "the  bondholders  shonld  be  willing  to  make 
sonte  sacrifice."  But  he  tUd  not  point  out  what  considerations 
should  lead  the  foreign  oftpitallsta  who  were  pursooded  to  take 
the  boods,  to  "sacrifice"  any  thine  for  another  country,  to 
which  they  owed  no  alle^iAucCi  und  which  hud  i-ouie  ont  of  its 
ICreat  struggle  rictorioualy,  in  part  throagb  their  aid  '.  Nor  did 
b«  explain  why  tbe  thoosands  of  people  of  liintte<]  means  in  onr 
own  oonntry,  who  bad  been  ioilaoed  to  purchase  tbe  set'uritiee  to 
amtain  the  goremmeDl,  sboald  be  all  at  once  expected  to  evince 
a  sacrificial  torn  of  tuiud  ! 

AK  A^rOKIsniXG   PKurOHITlOX. 

He  Rii^Mted  that  if  Ihe  holdere  of  Uie  Ave-lwenlJe$,  wmie^of 
irbicb  hwl  twenty  years  to  run,  should  refuse  to  exchange  them 
at  par  for  the  bonds  of  the  new  ten-forty  loan,  which  were  to 
^Iwttr  oDe  per  cent  lees  interesty  tbey  should  be  eomp^tled  to  accept 
Itml  payment  of  the  principal  in  greenbacks.  He  said  iu  the 
Senate  that  lie  was  reaily  to  vote  for  such  a  proposal. 

To  pay  off  aJl  the  five-twentfee  then  running  would  have  re- 
quired  the  issue  of  at  least  $600,000,000  in  non- interest- bearing 
paper.  A  law  of  Congres:^  then  in  force  forbwie  the  issue  of  any 
more  greenbacks  tban  the  atuount  then  in  circulation — f400,- 
000,00a 
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AfU-i-  alltidiiig  to  tbLs  fact,  in  debate  in  the  Senate,  and  nd- 
uittinf;  tbftt  this  KtipuLitiou  conld  not  be  violated,  lie  went  on  to 
Bay: 

But  HI  ItM  m»  ttiii  iiiuiii-y  tirre<l«vmnt>le  pnpi-r  cnnrncj:]  «oniC9i  Into 
lUc  tmwiiTy  or  the  Uiiilixl  Staler  elllior  by  tax«B  or  iiew  loans,  we 
bmve  u  rlgbl  to  a)ipl>-  Ihonv  laxea  or  (liat  tnoii*-}-  lu  Ibo  puyiucnl  uf  tbr 
prfncipnl  of  Hm-  pulillr  ili-lil,  i)rp<'iiH'1y  ti»  we  h«vi>  ti  rlirlil  lo  apply  11  to 
liiB  paynif nl  of  i>eii«loiis  salurlwi^  or  uiiy  otliec  txpi-inHtun*  of  tbc  gi>v- 
oninuMiL 

He  said  further : 

M,v  nn-ii  dulUiprulr  jitdfinicDt  la,  that  wc  have  l])e  rif;ht  tn  do  It  :  and 
that,  Ufikm  Ihl*  conversion  (of  Hve-twenty  sixe*  Into  tvti-forty  &vk9\  U 
made  in  a  rouoiiable  liiuu  by  tlie  voluntiir;*  iivtion  niid  intemt  or  ihr 
iHiiidliolilere,  Ihal  powtr  u-itl  be  ejcereiMd. — Vonffrmiannl  Ulotie,  Vul. 
1-XXXI.,  I..  3969. 

That  ia  to  say,  that  if  the  holdei^  of  the  six  per  cent  bouds 
did  not  before  long  of  their  own  free  will  surrender  thuui  in  ex- 
change for  bonds  of  a  now  issue  at  one  per  cent  less  interest, 
they  would  l>e  i^fnvit  into  nooepllng  for  them  piipcr  curreuoy 
not  liearing  <inv  intern^  and  not  redeemable  in  aaythiug : 

Id  a  speecli  in  Ohio  during-  the  8tat«  catnpaigu  Ln  the  satnmn 
of  lSt>l,  as  I  Eair  by  the  report  of  the  Afiaodated  Presfr  at  the 
time,  he  thaK  designated  the  politically  organised  bniut;h  of  the 
Parmet«'  Alliance : 

A  iM-w  iMrty.mlllug  iU«irtlte  "  I'eople'i' pnHy,"  wliloh  la  n-pn;«Ehliil 
luniiily  by  IIil*  dii*cl|>l<w  tif  Ihe  old  t^reoiiliacli  dnt  mouthy  enuee. 

What  else  bat  "fiat  motiey"  was  the  cnrrcncy  in  which  ho 
propoeed  to  pay  I  ho  Gvo-tw«uty  bonds,  and  whicli  lie  thonght 
the  holders  should  I>e  forced  to  ucoeptT  And  was  it  not  some- 
thing like  a  "craxe''  to  inaiiit  ii{K>n  stich  pnymenti  at  tliat  time, 
when  tliere  wiu  no  special  uee<l  of  hunyiiig,  u»  the  govorunM>at 
was  not  obliged  t>y  the  terms  of  the  bonda  to  pay  them  antil 
twenty  yeam  after  the  date  of  their  issue!  Did  hia  proposition 
8bow  any  remarkable  nnuncial  wisdom  or  dificretioa  ! 

Ui»  uttcrouoeA  iii  the  Senate  liuvlng  awakeuetl  uppreheuaiou 
among  bunkers  who  were  deiiliug  in  United  States  secnrltles, 
one  of  ihoiii  wrote  to  hiui,  and  received  the  following  au- 
aver: 
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United  States  Senate  Chamber,! 
Washington,  March  30,  1868./ 
Dear  Sir  :— I  was  glad  to  receive  your  letter.  My  personal  interests 
are  the  same  as  yours,  but  I  do  jiot  iatead  to  be  InSuenced  by  them. 
Your  idea  that  we  propose  to  repudiate  or  violate  a  promise  when  we 
ofitr  to  redeem  the  "principal"  in  legal  tenders,  In  erroneouH.  I  think 
the  bondholder  violates  his  promise  wlieii  he  refuses  to  take  the  same 
kind  of  money  he  paid  for  the  bonds.  If  the  case  ie  to  be  tested  by  the 
law,  I  am  right ;  if  it  is  to  be  tested  by  Jay  Cooke's  advertisements,  I 
am  wrong.  If,  uDder  the  law,  as  It  stands,  the  bondholder  can  demand 
only  the  kind  of  money  he  paid,  then  he  is  a  repudiator  and  extor- 
tioner to  demand  money  more  valuable  than  he  gave. 

Truly  yours, 

John  Sherman. 

Compare  the  phraseology  of  this  letter  vith  that  of  Gen. 
Bntler,  Pendleton,  and  others,  who  opposed  gold  payment  of 
the  bonds,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  his  position  was  substantially 
the  same  as  theirs.  Some  of  the  eensare  dropped  apon  their 
heads  should  be  lodged  in  his  hair. 

Eeplies  to  Sherman  were  made  by  Senator  Fessenden,  of  Elaine, 
who  had  been  secretary  of  the  treasury  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  war,  and  Senators  Conkling,  Edmnuds,  Corbett,  Samner,  and 
othera.  Mr.  Samner' s  speech,  which  was  elaborate  and  very 
able,  anrprised  some  by  its  demonstration  that  he  could  speak  as 
clearly  and  convincingly  upon  a  practical  as  on  a  sentimental 
theme.  It  is  printed  in  fnll  in  Vol.  LXXXI.,  pages  3961  to 
3966,  of  the  Congressional  Globe,  and  is  worth  reading. 

Senator  Conkling,- of  New  York,  said  : 

I  believe  that  nothing  would  be  more  dii^astrous,  nothing  more  sui- 
cidal to  this  country,  than  to  advance  upon  that  traek  which  the 
senator  indicates  when  he  talks  about  exchanging  an  Interest-bearing 
debt  for  a  currency  which  bears  no  interest. — Debate  on  bill  to  contract 
the  currency,  Congrewional  Olobe,  Vol.  LXXIX.,  p.  531. 

Senator  Corbett,  of  Oregon,  said  : 

With  such  a  proposition  I  cannot  agree.  The  solemn  obligations  rest- 
ing upon  me  as  a  senator,  and  upon  the  governmeut  in  this  financial 
struggle,  forbid.—Conffreasionat  Olobe,  Vol.  LXXIX,,  p,  1809. 

The  senator  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Edmunds,  made  very  able 
argnments  against  the  position  taken  by  Sherman.  In  his 
speeches  on  the  payment  of  the  bonded  debt  and  on  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  with  a  view  of  returning  to  specie  pay- 
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ment  as  early  at,  practicable,  he  went  over  the  entire  ground  of 

the  BOphutical  uttoranou  of  the  Ohio  wuator  and  tlie  similar 

tollc  of  Butler,  Pendleton,  and  others  ;  and  if  T  am  any  judge  of 

logical  roawjniug,  he  literally  tisiMl  th«m  up.    lit!  K{M>ke  from  Lbe 

intpubte  of  niontl  sen»ibility  ou  the  fliibjeet.     Here  are  speci- 

meu8  of  bis  force  and  UirectneBs  of  speech  : 

I  do  not  nt  bII  iitipufin  tlir  uiotivt*  of  ilio  gvtittr-ntrii  who  tiTc  il«< 

riroua  of  bftx'lng  the  i^veo-nment  adopt  this  vlevr.    Tliey  sre  honorable 

nifri).    Ttivy  have,  bon-errr,  1  think,  doui-  ■  grval  wruug  tu  lbe  country. 

"  They  that  have  done  thU  i\p*iA  *ro  hotionible. 

What  private  gricb  Ihey  liavt-,  al&i  I  I  know  not. 

Thai  iiuido  Ihnni  iln'lt  ;  thry  un-  wIm*  aiid  hoiionibk-. 

And  will,  no  doubt.  n'lTh  reajMn;*  aiHwer  you." 

But  thai  they  have  iuflieivil  n  b[i>w  ujiou  Iha  faitb  the  |>M>pI«  liave  In 

tin-  crriUt  of  the  |pi»vrnment  and  lit  l\w  honor  of  tho  n.'i>rwK»nt«tlvra!  of 

tbe|ie«ple  and  the  aiJiutntMntlun,  there  cunnot  be  any  doubt.— 0»»- 

groMiimai  aittbt,  Vol.  CXXVIIT.,  )>.  42. 

KDMUNUH'    KKKL'KK  ok   a  THHRAT  op  bad   PAITU. 

I  know  ft  niny  \ms  wid  that  a  new  loan  c»n  be  tHVotlatcd  a  xnxkt  ilitiil 
easier  If  we  hold  up  over  the  beads  of  Uie  holders  of  our  pr«*eni  debt  a 
doulrf  a*  tu  tlie  tdiamctvr  of  Ibf  nioni'y  In  which  it  !■  to  be  paid  \  but  I 
think  nil  /toitoraMn;  men  would  itcorn  r«eonlui;  to  «ueb  lndu<wtD«ntJ<  ta 
that,  provided  It  be  true,  b»  I  Ihluk  I  can  demoniitnite,  ibat  we  owe 
thu  d>-l<t  ill  rvnl  niom-y.  Fitirnrwi  nnd  gond  fidlli  in  ihi-  long  run,  Mr. 
I'rt^idcnt,  will  U>  found  to  U-  the  l>ml  policy,  i>vuu  of  Hi*  goi-ri'nnn-nt 
as  well  as  of  Individuals.— CbiV'^iMfox at  Olobe,  Vol.  LK.KVIII.,  p.  £5. 

Of  Sbertuao's  course  in  the  debate  he  eaid  that  he  "now 
eeetns  dispofled  to  pause  in  the  career  of  weU-doing,  if  not  to  go 
the  other  vay."—ConffreMioital  Globe,  Vol.  LXXVUI.,  p.  S34. 

DBCUAEtiTIONS    OK    TBE.Wt'KY    OI'KICIALS    VEBI!    rKITORMLY 
AfiAlNST    SIIi:RMAN'i«     P0«ITIOX. 

Secretary  Saluou  P.  Chane  said,  over  his  own  aan'e,  May  IS, 
18<M  :  "TbeM  bonds  (^x  per  cent  five-twentiea),  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  goremiuent,  ore  payable  to  gc^d." 

Aaststaiit  SecretArj'  George  Harrington  wrote,  on  May  26, 
180),  to  Samoel  II.  Walley,  rresidciil.  of  Kevere  Bank,  Boston, 
that  the  five-twentiCH  were  all  m)  payable. 

The  immediate  8«cce8*or  to  Mr.  Cha.se  an  head  of  the  Treastiry 
Departtncnt,  Uon.  Wm.  Pitt  Fetutendeu,  in  his  uonual  report  to 
Ooiifress  in  Deoeniber,  134^4,  said  : 
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fcfiltf'  force*!  In  rnv>rt  in  tho  isaue  if  pnpvr  for  tli*  time,  thv  IiIob  of 
HJAde  baeia  was  not  lost  i<isbl  of,  aa  tbe  payment  of  Interest  oil  long 
hntn*  wiw  unply  iwurpd.  And  Ihmixli  in  ivvcrml  of  th«  actK  uilliorlx- 
ItiK  ibe  iMoe  of  bonils  at  long  pailods,  pujinent  of  Uie  principal  M 
maturitjrin  coiu  taiiotiipe«UleKltjrprov1d«d,  thaomUalop,  tl  isbelh^ved, 
wan  Bccli]«nt«l,  AK  tlicre  oouM  hav*  boen  no  Intention  to  innkr  ft  dts- 
Miiclion  between  tht  dUTerent  claaaea  of  securltli-a  In  (hU  rv^rtt. 

Secretary  McCuUoch's  declaration : 

Trkasi'rv  Dkj-artmk.v'i.  • 
Noxvniber  16,  Iftfltf.  ( 
I  reoogniie,  as  did  also  nty  pivdeceMors,  ail  bonda  of  Itie  United 
)t«tn  iM  pajabhi  in  <!oin.    Tli«  bonda  which  hnvu  niiiliin^l  iiinct'  thi- 
uspenslon  of  specif  payments  tui^e  been  fo  paid,  and  I  have  no  donbl 
tbe  aaui«  will  be  true  with  lU)  olben. 

HuoH  itcCviiUXM,  SMrctarj'- 

Hon.  Samuel  Hooper,  tlie  >Ia£<acliu.<wtt8  congressnuui,  who 
I  regarded  ait  a  maaA  aod  abl«  financier,  and  who  was  chair- 
of  tlie  Honae  committee  of  tlnanoe,  wrote  to  Secretary 
^basc,  Hay  IS,  1804,  that  it  was  deemed  uiinec«s»ary  when  the 
five-twenty  act  was  passed  to  insert  the  word  coin,  ''becaose  it 
^vu  ofidoretood  that  coin  or  its  equivalent  was  nuMOt,  aiid  at  tbe 
no  oUt^r  interprfUition  ime  ttovffht  o/.^' 
Jay  Oookc,  tlio  banker  who  originally  placed  tlie  war  loans  OD 
the  market,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Corl>eU  [Ooa^rvntoiuii  GU)b«, 
Vol.  LX\)X.,  p.  1811]  completely  rout«d  Sberuiao  from  Ills 
illogical  entrenchment.     Here  ik  vbat  he  said  : 

Tho  Imnd*  w*rp  oRVtvd  dlrvctl^r  to  the  people  and  anld  to  th«n)  at 
^phcea  which  could  not  poaftlbly  hiivi'  iiwn  obttihicil  bui  for  the  dUllnct 
RndtrtlAnding  thai  tb«^'  were  imynbU-,  priiiciiial  ami  inU'rcsl,  in  wtin. 
That  this  un*'  Uh-  spirit  and  Intent  of  llie  authorizing  act.  it  inuniy 
to  rcftr  to  th«  Ninking  fund  vtauM!  (Kcc-  6,  Act  of  Ftibniary 
2S,  laSS)  whieh  apccKlcatly  approprlat^n  tbe  coin  dulifjt  on  imporlx  to, 
llnrt,  payment  of  intereat  on  the  public  d«l>t ;  second,  to  u  stnkiitff  funil 
fur  tbe  pnyniv^it  of  priiK'ipal.  All  of  tlio  fund^  d^'bt  of  thn  Unil<-d 
JUI«»  Ilial  biw  hcrctofon?  matured  has  been  paid  In  coin,  notwltb- 
nitan  the  fiiL-t  that  tbe  nuthortxing  act  did  not  mi  iiHKnfy  in  words  ; 
ud  tlin-c  of  xucli  loons  bavr  matured  and  bc«n  paid  lu  cola  «lncr  i/it 
r  of  Uw  flvf^twenile*  In  1*«L*. 

This  argumeDtative  rerereuoc  to  the  actting  u»ido  of  a  portion 
of  the  dutie«  collectable  at  the  cnstom-bouaes  in  gold  onli/,  waa  a 
settler ;  for  what  aeiue  would  there  be  in  rcMrving  the  amouutd 
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9a  collected  from  titnc  to  time  m  a  fund  for  Uio  ultlmato  pa^- 
m«nt  of  the  principal,  if  it  conld  nil  be  paid  earlier  in  depre- 
dated paper  t 

In  bis  speech  of  March  II,  18<i$.  iu  reply  to  Stierniao,  Senator 
Corbett  iiitroditoe<l  u  letU'r  from  tJie  banker  Cooko.  tlio  S{>ccial 
agent  of  the  (government  for  the  sale  of  tlie  bonds.  The  extract 
from  It  given  below  is  an  overwbeltning  disproval  of  the  aj^ser- 
tions  indalged  in  at  one  time  al)oRt  *>  bloated  bondholders."  It 
appears  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  pnrchaoers  were  of  the 
middle  classeti  and  common  people,  irho  thus  placed  their  fuiiall 
savings  at  iulercst  because  of  their  confidence  in  the  security. 
These  were  amon^  tho!<e  (and  a  larger  portion  of  them)  of 
whom  Sherman  had  «aid  in  the  Senate  that  "they  tihuald  bo 
wilUnif  to  make  some  <>arrilice." 

Tti«  rnllon'liiic  islaleiu«iit  ehowm  the  iiunil>ef  and  amount  of  noi(«  of 
each  ilt^iKmiiiiuliuii  cmlfnictd  iu  Ihc  irniuc  of  Ihr  iwi-ii-lhirty  tiviu>UT>* 
»»(<■■,  wliirli  nrp  now-  Mns;  conxxTlpii  hy  the  iriwiiiy  lii;o  flvoiWBnty 
WnJj.  In  theae  outiverslouH  Uie  irwwu/y  liua  iievtr  li«n  able  K»  MipjJy 
Mtnugh  MuuU  boucU  to  iulvi|iiiiir1y  ■n*.-vi  the  d^niiio'l : 

AmowiU  received 


iVo,  ft/ bond*  liOllt. 

s«2,4*in  

l.474.!M<t  


Denoutinatiorut. 

W. 

-im.. 

.  .600k... 

.  1  ,IKVU  .  .  . 


frtim  Mile», 
?  is,12»,00a 

.'iTi).;iTB.nou 


ffl3O.00ri,n<» 


Thi-m-  rthiiiv*  will  t{ni>  nn  apj>roxlmiile  ld«i  of  tlio  amount  in  whWi 
all  of  (tie  rtv«-tvrcu(y  bunds  of  the  govemmeut  nre  helil. 

Thi-ysliun-  ibat  <>nc  ha{fo(  tin-  Iwin  in  uinuunt  wiw  liikrti  Ui  tiftint, 
huiidix-'lo,  ami  flvit  Uuiidrp«l«  :  nnd  fiirthtr,  thai  ns  'ifi~7,:i\3  ptt-WT  nf 
11km-  Uin-e  doiintulitiiliitun  were  liwiii-d  n^'aiiiKl  371, li"'  pkiTw  «f  the 
InrKiT  d<;nuiniii.ilMiiii,  tftr  capUalUl*  »T\'  ill  ii  vi-ry  >>m«l]  nitiKicity  :  and 
any  li'^tstatlon  Kpudlntinf,  In  whole  or  In  |)ari,  the  obl)ii;Btlon  of  tb« 
boni|i>  of  the  guvenuneni,  wmihl  fall  titixl  levvrely  upon  wtdotui, 
oritfuiftn,  and  ptople  t^  *mnU  ertpita/.  who  InvmliMt  Ihdr  money  In 
ItMwe  8e(!tiritlt«  III  perfect  relUnce  upuu  the  n;pre»eu  tat  Ions  inxle  In 
Iheiu  >>.v  tin'  iftvaUT;}'  dcjanititiit,  ilinvlly  and  through  iln  imviilH,  nt 
th*  lliiic  (if  their  i'->-ai:.—Ct,ngrfMioiial  Otobr,  Vol.  LXXtX. 

Senator  Oorbetl,  In  the  same  speech  io  which  he  cited  tlie 

foregoing,  said : 

I  nni  Infonned  l>y  |[i-iitlvmi*n  living  hi  Ihi- ritchth  ilUtrlet  of  Mom*- 
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chusetts  tbat  It  ia  perfectly  BUrpriBing  to  see  how  ninny  of  the  mechan- 
icB,  laboring  men,  8er>-aaU,  widows,  and  representatives  of  orphans, 
call  at  the  banks  to  get  their  coupons  cashe<l  every  sis  moutliB. 

In  the  ootuse  of  a  debate  in  the  Senate  on  this  snbject  in  1868, 
there  -waa  read  an  acconnt  given  by  the  banker  Cooke  of  one  of 
his  discouraging  experiences,  as  follova : 

During  the  darkest  days  of  the  war,  when  I  was  striving  to  raise 
funds  for  the  payment  of  our  armies  and  the  auppliee  needed,  by  the 
sale  of  the  five-twenty  loan  at  that  rritleal  i>erlod.  Thaddeus  Stevens 
deliberately  arose  in  his  seat  in  Congresa  and  introduced  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  tbe  payment  of  our  debt,  principal  and  interest,  in  currency. 
The  result  of  the  introduction  of  this  bill  was  for  the  moment  deplor- 
able. The  news  flew  like  wildfire,  sales  of  the  loan  were  Buspended, 
and  many  threw  their  bonds  upon  the  market ;  and  althongh  the 
project  was  at  once  disavowed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  [Jlr. 
Chaae]  and  by  Congress,  yet  the  mischief  was  done.  I,  as  the  agent  of 
the  government,  was  put  to  an  enormous  expense,  and  weeks  of  delay 
occurred  in  the  payment  of  vouchers  and  for  the  services  of  the  army. — 
Congre»«ioiial  Globe,  Vol.  LXXVIII.,  p.  42. 

We  cannot  prononnce  in&llibly  npon  any  man's  motives,  be- 
cause we  cannot  look  into  the  recesses  of  his  mind  ;  and  we  can 
therefore  do  only  as  the  signal  service  employees  are  wont  to  do 
at  the  weather  bnrean — that  is,  judge  from  indications  and 
probabilities. 

George  H.  Pendleton  was  then  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Ohio.  He  was  very  pertinacioos  in  promtilgating  the  idea  of 
greenback  payment  of  the  bonds,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in 
this  particular  he  may  have  had  then  a  considerable  following  in 
that  state.  He  was  personally  popolar,  as  had  been  manifested 
by  his  nomination  by  his  party  for  the  vice  presidency  on  the 
ticket  with  Oen.  McCleUan.  Some  years  later  be  was  strong 
enough  in  the  state  to  be  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
tbns  becoming  Sherman's  coUeagae  and  rival  sharer  of  state 
honors,  and  so  continned  until  his  appointment  as  minister  to 
Germany,  where  he  died.  As  it  was  probably  not  certainly 
known  when  he  was  in  the  House  how  prevalent  in  Ohio  the 
greenback  payment  phantasy  might  be,  even  among  some  of  the 
Republicans,  is  it  not  p(HBibIe  that  Mr.  Sherman  may  have  con- 
sidered it  policy  not  only  to  keep  pace  with  him  in  that  track, 
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bat  to  outrun  him  I     t  assert  nothing  on  thla  point,  hat  inei-^f 
ask  the  fiiiestiou. 

Whatever  may  have  heen  the  fact  in  this  respect,  Shermao 
suddenly  nhanged  bin  attitade,  under  the  followin);  circum- 
8tane«i :  Timv  pafttod  on  ;  Oen.  Grant  was  elected  president  of 
the  Cnited  States  id  Koreinber,  1868,  about  Aeren  uonths  after 
the  date  of  Sherman's  greenback  letter  to  a  Kew  York  banker, 
who  Ih  8aid  to  have  hef  ii  a  Mr.  Mann  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  itlarcb, 
1SG9,  in  hia  inaugural  address  the  newproeidcnt  Spoke  89  follows 
upon  the  public  debt,  vhicli  Sherman,  Pendleton,  and  »onie 
oUietft  had  insisted  could  be  paid  in  paper  currency  : 

A  gmtl  tU-lit  hii»  tiocn  cotilmL'tvd  tn  aecuriit);  Ui  uti  and  our  {XMlerlty 
tli«  Union.  Th(r  pa,vm<^nt  of  Ihia,  principai  and  ititc-rnil,  iu>  well  *■  n 
Kluru  to  a  sin^ie  txislt,  ta  buuii  aa  [I  eui  be  occoniplUlied  uithout 
nintmii]  ilvtrlnK^nt  to  ihv  dt'btor  v^iutn  or  to  Uh;  oouiito'  **  lurgt-,  muid 
1*  provided  for.  To  iiroteet  llie  national  honor,  eitry  dotlarot  govern- 
iiie«l  iiKU-btcdiiv»  slinuld  he  paid  in  gn'd,  uiili-iw  (Abvrwuie  ezpreulif 
atipMltU-Kt  in  th«  contract.  Let  It  be  undprsinod  that  no  rrptuiiatoi-  of 
one  fartliiiii:  of  our  jHibUc  deiit  will  be  (rutUil  in  public  place,  and  It 
will  go  far  triword  xtnttigtbcnlnK  a  cri'dil  witirh  ought  W  be  the  bust  111 
the  world,  and  will  ultimately  enable  lu  to  ivplnce  the  debt  with  bond* 
bearing  lenu  lutermt  than  we  now-  jiay.  [See  oftlciid  lUee  of  executive 
docamenta,  aa  well  m  Cwiffreitional  Otobt,  Vol.  LXXXV'Tt.,  Ant  MMbm 
of  For^-flnt  Congnca.] 

He  gave  no  uooertiUn  sound ;  and  iu  tbt»  promptly  placing 
bis  administration  unmiiitalcably  on  the  Hide  of  fioaocjat  integrity 
and  honor,  he  rendered  a  ^rvioe  in  the  cabiuet  uot  less  oonspic- 
DODs  and  valuable  than  be  bad  before  rendered  in  the  field. 

On  the  !)tb  of  March,  1869,  five  days  after  tJie  delivery  of 
Grant's  ioaogural,  tienator  (jeorge  U.  \\'illiaDui,  of  Oregon,  re- 
ported from  the  commlttM  of  fiuaiioo  a  bill  entitled  "  Au  Act  to 
Strengthen  the  Public  Credit.''  (See  Omgrearional  Glob^, 
i&Mi-m,  p.  31. >    llie  first  section  reud  as  follows: 

In  ord«r  lu  remove  any  doubt  as  to  itiv  jiurpuio  of  tbe  govemmenl  to 
diacbaigc  nil  Ju>l  oMlRacJon*  to  the  pubth;  cTMlltons  nncl  to  aetUe  oon* 
flleting  (lUeHtlons  and  liiterpretatlous  of  tbe  taWH  by  virtue  of  which 
nueti  ubtlguilunH  haw  tfet-n  coiilriictnil,  ll  In  hereby  provided  tliat  the 
lUth  of  the  Utilird  Stntca  is  snleinnly  plc<lK«d  to  tbe  paifmei\t  In  ooM 
or  Ita  equivalent  of  all  tbe  <ibligH|[un»  i>r  the  t'niied  Slates  not  bearing 
Inlemi,  kuou'u  a*.  Unlint  4tat<-s  ii»(<-*,  mid  nf  ult  th<;  Intennt-U-nriUK 
obllgutlous  of  the  United  Slaiea.  exoept  In  va-k-^  where  tlie  law  author- 
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izlnx  tlir  iwuff  of  atijr^itcb  nbtiKntlon  ha*  nxprrwly  providml  that  t hi- 
Kuue  uia}'  be  iwtd  la  lawftil  tuoo^y  or  otiivr  curreucy  tlian  gold  and 
•Hvcr. 

Harcb  15,  Senator  Garrett  Davis,  of  Kentackj,  introduced  tlie 
following  aiuendiueat,  wfaicli  lie  supported  in  an  elaborate 
speech : 

TaiitrikDautailanct'th«vi))icUngclauw,  DindMiMltut*  tlivMWonIa: 
Tlim  the  juut  and  eijultable  oiouiurv  of  lite  ubligalluoa  of  Ihe  L'nlted 

Biktrs  upon  llirtr  ml  I  stall  ding  l>o»ili>,  which  won'^  iwiUFil  nnd  Mild  a*  u 
pans  of  bom>wlD^  money.  U  ihe  valu«  at  the  time  In  gold  and  sliver 
In  ot  tile  iMper  currenoy  ailvaiiiied  und  puld  to  tXw  goriTUiiiuiit  on 

tb<*e  honA9.—Cot»grt»tloMd  Olofie,  ibid.,  p.  (JT. 

This  amendment  the  Senate  by  a  very  decisire  vote  refnaed  to 
adopt.  It  was  in  eeseni-e  and  principle  the  same  as  Sberman'H 
propoiution  some  months  befoi-e.  and  iti  accord  with  bb  letter  to 
a  New  York  banker. 

The  bill,  without  ameudmeiit,  pu.ssed  the  Scuate  by  a  vote  of 
W  yeas  to  13  naya,  Shtrrmaa  rctiug/or  it. 

Did  tbe  passa^  I  hare  cited  trtnn  Grant's  inaoi^iirnl  operate 
npon  Sherman's  mind  au  a  powerful  pentiaderT  He  toroed 
ngbt-alwut-faoe,  and  voted  Unit  Uie  correct  interpretation  of  the 
lav  was  direeHg  opj>o$itf  to  that  which  be  had  insisted  was  a 
proper  oonstmolion  of  It.  He  was  not  then  voting  on  a  new 
bond  act  with  an  express  provision  for  coin  payment,  but  on 
vhat  vti»  the  correct  leodertng  of  a  former  act. 

As  otke  of  the  two  senators  from  Ohio,  be  would,  according  to 
the  asanl  partisan  eastoni  of  that  time,  expect  to  have  ad%-isor7 
control  of  one  half  of  the  federal  "patronage"  apportioned  to 
that  slate.  Grant's  language,  "no  repudiator  of  one  farthing  of 
our  public  debt  will  be  trusted  in  public  place,''  had  an  inferen- 
tially  ominous  import  for  any  pla4»-i«eeker  who  .should  <x>iitiuue 
to  advocate  i^ae  we  have  seen  that  Mr.  Shennau  had  done)  that 
the  bonds  could  be  paid  In  depreciated  pui>er,  and  that  the 
holders  of  them  could  be  fore^  to  accept  it  if  they  refused  to 
sorrender  them  in  exchange  for  a  uew  issue  at  one  per  cent 
lower  rate  of  intereet. 

When  be  was  secretary'  of  the  treasury  onder  President  Hayee, 
ci^t  yeare  and  more  after  the  question  of  gold  payment  had 
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hetm  coDgiilereil  as  deflnite]}*  settled,  he  again  shoved  signs  of 
nliilllJag. 

The  I«te  Hon.  Henry  F.  French,  who  waa  the  first  president  of 
ti)e  MasMtchosctbi  Agi-icultiinil  Colle}^  vas  one  of  the  assistant 
aecretttries  of  the  treasury  under  Sherman  ;  luid  lo  the  lotter's 
temporary  stMonee.  he  gave  out,  in  response  to  inquiries,  vbat 
he  knen*  to  he  the  law,  and  wlukt  he  tiodorstood  to  he  hIbo  the 
settled  ruiing  of  the  department  in  relation  to  the  pablic  debt — 
not  RDpposiiig  for  u  iiioineut  tlmt  \m  ollieial  superior  would  call 
It  in  question.  He  vras  therefore  surprised  at  Iteinj;  derioively 
ftllnded  to  hy  him,  as  shown  by  the  regular  Washington  oor- 
retspondent  of  the  Xoir  Vork  Tribune  (in  that  paper  of  June  lA, 
18TT),  who,  in  his  cnstoniary  round  of  news-galheriog,  bad 
called  npon  Secretary  Sherman,  and  thus  reported  bis  interview: 

THE  FOUR  PER  CENTS. 

PAYA8I.B  IX  CX)IX  IIF  THK   »1'A»I>AttI>   OF    187*— PRtJAPErTCa  OF  THE 

bOAX, 

Washinotox,  Jmie  H.— A  few  tiiiyn  agti  Amhtiaat  Sfcrrtiiry  Kreiirli 
of  thr  Uwii'iiry  drparimpnt  ga*-p  to  tho  prww,  over  Me  offifiaJ  nijinatun-, 
an  opinion  tttaled  coni-Uely  In  argute iitall^'e  form,  that  four  and  a  half 
and  four  jm-t  utnl  honiU  trirn'  payablu,  pfiiM;i]ial  iinil  Interest,  in  gtdd 
itiiii  II Illy. 

Tlie  Torm  ot  tldb  klti-r  );tive  It  all  ttie  iippvarano"  of  official  niithorlty. 
K«'i'n't«ry  8lirnimii  unyn  liwlay  tlmt  llii-  WlWc  i-xpriTWurt  mcrvly  tlw) 
priraft  rltrti'f  nf  Jufli/r:  French,  iiikI  should  not  Iw  (akeli  tm  III  «n#  •(•WW 
iiu  ttulhorlditive  Hinttiucnl  a{  tta-  poHlilon  \tv\<\  by  tbc  d«part(nent. 
Tlu-  -ciTi-tiiry  adck-d,  with  a  jtood-hiimorpd  taiiKh,  Itinl  tlw  leiur  with 
Its  live  or  «dx  polnia  remindc-d  liliu  of  l.atlii^r'B  Uk-iwh. 

In  thb  OMinccU'in  It  !■  of  lntm-»t  to  mu  tlii'  vxiurt  wordlni;  of  tbe 
catitnu-t  on  tlM>  race  of  llie  bnnilB.  It  read*  ilr  follown  :  "  Rnlotinnble 
at  Uie  plMuiure  of  (lie  Unlteil  Stateti  after  flmt  Sept«nil>vr,  A.  D.  IHliI,  tii 
coin  of  th«-  >liindard  valiwi  of  tiiii  UnlHil  Slat<-H  on  mid  July  U,  18J0. 
Willi  lnli?rv*l  III  fluch  ooln."  A(  Ibi-  ilm«  of  tin-  paisagie  of  Itiv  ac4 
Hilver  wa«  a  h-i^iU  ti'iidi-r.  Ttu- il<-»i<>n<.-timtii>u  tnw  did  not  pii«i  until 
tlirwyoarv  liilct, — [Ni-w  Vork  Vribuite  i-orn-tpon dent's  lett^T,] 

The  friend-s  of  Mr.  French  oomplnined  ut  tlie  time  that  be  waa 
not  fairly  treated  by  Mr.  Sherman  in  bis  oonversatioa  with  tlM 
TyQntnc  interviewer.  He  had  done  nothing  aulas  ^i^t'  ^*^ 
luerely  declared  what  the  bonds  ihemaelves  said. 

Note  the  words  dteil  in  the  Tnb«iif,  which  Ihe  four  and  four 
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and  one  half  bouds  bore  npon  Uieir  face.  Is  there  any  am- 
biguiiy  in  tlie  laRgiiage !  Ii  is  irtie  that  the  word  "cofu  "  only 
is  nsed,  vithout  specifying  vbether  of  gold  or  Bilver.  Bttt  &8 
Lh«  iHlerofl  ou  all  the  Iwuds  of  the  goverutuent  bad  alviiys  beeu 
paid  in  gold  and  the  holders  were  nerer  eren  asked  to  take  any- 
thing ebc,  did  not  the  phru^  "fuJi  coin"  clearly  imply  that  the 
bonds  themselves,  when  ''redeemable.''  vronld  be  paid  in  t^ld 
or  Its  eqttiTal«Qt  T  Scan  the  words  docwly,  and  eee  if  anytbiug 
else  can  reasonably  be  inferred  from  them : 

It(-dwinalil<T  at  tlir  plnuurc of  ihp  mili-iil  t:-(aU^e after  flrst  S«pt«mb«r,- 
18>1.  in  colu  of  the  slandard  vuluvof  the  L'ui(«d  Staitaoarald  Jnly  11^ 
lii^.    With  iiitrra'xt  ill  ■wrii  t'olii. 

It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  it  was  immediidelg  after 
talking  witlt  Mr.  Shrrman  that  the  correspondent  wrote  for  tlie 
TVi&uiM'  his  allusion  to  tlie  fact  that  silver  h:id  not  been  demon- 
etized at  the  date  of  the  ieeae  of  the  iMuds  tiieutiouc<l,  Hud 
Sherman  called  his  atleniiou  to  tliaC  lact ! 

After  Bheriiian  left  Uie  Senate  for  a  seat  in  Hayet^'  cabinet, 
fitiuiloy  Matbevi's  vras  chosen  aa  bis  wioccssor.  Sis  mouths  after 
tlw  date  of  the  TrU'tiw  eorrci^iwndeut's  interview  with  the  sec- 
rfttary,  Jlr.  Mathews  introduced  in  the  Senate  (December,  1877) 
a  rCAOlutlon  declaiiu);  IhiU  all  the  bonds  of  the  Tiilt^d  States 
ver«  ps}-able,  at  thu  option  of  the  government,  in  silver  dullats. 
(See  fk>ngT^miotMJ  Htvord,  Vol.  VII.,  part  I.,  p.  561.) 

la  it  not  possible  that  Mr.  Slicniian,  in  prophetic  anticipation, 
was  looking  toward  that  method  of  redeeming  tlte  bood^,  wlieii 
be  told  the  man  of  the  Tribuitc  that  Assistant  Secretary  Fi-cnch'» 
declaration  that  gold  was  to  l>e  |)nid  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
"in  iiHg  sense''  the  authorized  decision  of  the  Ti'estaury  Depart- 
ment? Would  it  have  been  a  mere  surprising  feat  for  bim  t« 
thus  jump  from  gold  to  sil\'er  than  previotuily  to  have  jumi>ed 
ftvm  greenbncks  to  gold,  as  we  have  seftn  that  lie  did,  alter 
IVeaideut  (Jranl  delivered  bis  tirst  inaugural  T 

8HF.K»A.\   SOT  Til  K  AfTllOIl  <iF   THK   I.KOAl.  Tt-:\Dr.R   AtT. 

A  aingular  article,  with  a  picture  of  Mr.  Sherman  at  its  head, 
nud  entitled  "Senator  Sherman,  the  Great  Finaneier,"  appeared 
in  a  Pennsylvania  paper  in  1SS2,  in  which  was  this  statement : 
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Tlio  mnkiDft  tn*«ury  niitcv  n  l4-|nil  trndc^  in  INOS  wom  mainly  diu-  lo 
h(nt  au'l  Salmon  P.  Clift»^e. — Afoii'jngafiila  VaUey  RrpuMic<tH,  Fell-  0, 

Tbe  ofBcial  records  of  Coagress  show  that  some  time  befur« 
Sb«rmaD  took  any  Act4on  irbatever  npon  thu  subject  either  by 
voice  or  vote  in  the  Senate,  Hon.  Elbridge  G.  SpauJding,  mem- 
ber of  Ooiigrcas  froMi  the  state  of  Ifew  York,  introduced  in  tbe 
Hotise  of  Representatives.  Jan.  32,  IS63,  the  bill  which  tinally 
became  a  law,  makii^ United  stales  iio(««  a  le^  tender  for  pmy- 
ment  of  all  debts,  pablio  and  private.  Before  its  Bnal  enact- 
ment in  both  branches  a  clatisc  was  added  requiring  tbnt  cna- 
toma  dnes  and  interest  on  United  States  lionds  should  be  paid  in 
coin. 

The  meafinre  at  first  encountered  strong  opposition  from 
prominent  men  of  both  political  parties,  but  it  was  vigoron»ly 
snatained  by  ^Ir.  Spaaldiug  through  all  the  animated  debates 
that  ensued.     EIc  said : 

Wi'  vrtn  ni-vrr  in  Krculer  jicril  lliaii  at  thU  moment.  It  will  re<iulre 
all  our  best  vnATglmo  «i«fcwfully  mi-rt  th^f  crUis  through  wbioti  w« 
are  pawing.  The  lilll  Iw^ore  us  Is  a  war  m««sur&— a  m««eiireof  weet^, 
«ni1  not  of  diokt^— pnwiitvd  by  the  muiuiiU<«  of  waya  and  means  to 
meel  the  meet  preashig  (icnmniJe  upon  Ihe  trwwurj'  (o  niainin  th«?  army 
aiid  uavy.  Theae  axe  extniorxUitary  times,  and  extrsLnnllnary  mramirvs 
niuat  be  nwurlvil  In  in  onlcr  ti>  >avc  our  gov«rnm«ut  and  pTcaerve  our 
nat\on»illy. —Oongrcii*<on/tl  Qlnbr,  Vol,  I.Vir.,  p.  4»\. 

On  February  3,  1802,  Mr.  Spanldiug  arose  and  said : 

I  denlre  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  letter  which  I  hav« 
Ju*t  n-ot'ivcit  fniru  Itiv  Mcrclar^'  of  tlio  tmwury.  It  in  a  it»t«  to  m« 
iincine  the  Inimcdialo  imewtge  of  this  bill  n-ltbotit  (^nhvr  diliiy.  For 
Ibt  purpose  of  lt!tllu!!  thf  Houfte  uudersuind  Ihe  necewilltett  of  the 
tiiiLKury,  I  n*k  Ilir  ul<-i'k  to  rniit  nn  extnurt  from  IbiN  letter. 

The  clerk  read  as  foUowa : 

Imm«<llate  action  of  great  Importance.  Thelrenmio'  l»  nrarly  empty. 
I  have  bem  «bIlK<»l  to  <lnw  for  the  tiwt  liiRiallmeut  of  (he  November 
loan.  So  soon  im  It  1b  paid,  I  fear  the  hDnk«  Kcnvrnlly  will  n-fu3«  to  re- 
eelv«-  the  I'lilted  Btatea  notea  unl«M  made  a  legal  tender.  You  will  vrv 
thv  iHH'nwily  of  urginK  the  bill  n-ilhout  tnon;  delay. 

S.  P.  <?H  AaE. 

The  nane  of  Sherman  i«  not  conpled  with  that  of  Chase  in  tb« 
Oongrtniamd  Olcbe'a  official  reports  of  proceedings  in  relation 
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to  this  Bol^ert.  There  la  no  record  of  his  having  had  r«ad  in 
tbe  Senate  nay  connmnicatioa  from  tlie  secretary,  thoQKb  he 
was  probably  consiilted  by  him  early  aud  acted  promptly  and 
efficiently.  He  reported  from  tbe  fiDanee  committee  aouie 
mmemlmestB  to  tbe  Spaiilding  bill  wbvn  it  camo  from  the  Eloiise, 
and  eameatly  supported  it,  as  did  twenty-nine  other  Renators — 
tbe  vote  on  itit  pawage  being  thirty  yeax  and  soren  nayii. 

All  who  sn^tained  tbe  measure  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  tJie 
credit.  If  any  one  more  than  another  should  be  cxecptionatly 
mentioned,  it  would  \m  as  proper  to  say  of  RepreflentotiTe 
Spaolding  as  of  any  otlwr  congrettttmao,  tJiat  tbe  paHsagv  of  tlie 
art  was  "due  to  Aiui  and  Salmon  P.  Chape.'' 

The  notion  somewhat  pre%'alent  that  the  resumption  of  specie 
payment  of  United  States  treasury  notes,  which  was  )>e«nD  on 
Jan.  h  1ST9,  was  a  great /fn/  accomplished  by  John  Sherman,  and 
reflecting  great  honor  and  renown  apon  him  as  a  person  of  re- 
markable fiuanciaJ  sagacity  and  capability,  is  wholly  prepoeter- 
OQS.  It  baa  not  a  particle  of  foundation  in  fact.  He  did  noth- 
ing towards  it  but  what  wag  entirely  i>crfuiictory.  He  merely 
complied  with  the  letter  of  the  resumprion  law  panaed  by  Con- 
gna  four  jfftin  before,  on  Jan.  14,  l&'5,  which  made  it  obliga- 
tory QpDD  tbe  person  who  sbonld  bappen  to  be  at  tbe  bead  of 
tbe  Treasury  Department  on  and  alter  Jan.  I,  I8T{>,  to  order  the 
payment  at  that  lime.  Neither  be  nor  any  other  necretary 
would  have  dared  to  disobey  it.  He  had  Just  about  tis  mhoh  to 
do  with  bringing  about  specie  reanmptioa  by  bis  personal  and 
merely  formal  direction,  as  a  person  who  drops  a  nickel  Into  a 
slot  in  a  box  or  case  containing  one  of  Bdiaon's  phonographs  haa 
to  do  with  the  n- prod  net  ion  of  the  sounds  from  the  moving  and 
ribratiiig  cylinder.  He  bad  been  secretary  about  one  year  and 
ten  months  when  tbe  resumption  was  begun.  It  would  have 
occurred  exactly  tbe  same  if  any  other  man  bad  been  secretary, 
whether  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  Two  prcoetling  seere- 
tariee,  Benjamin  H.  Rri.stow  and  I»t  M.  Morrill,  covering  the 
previous  half  of  the  four  years'  probationary  interval  proscribed 
in  the  resumption  law,  bad  shared  In  whatever  preliminaries  or 
preparations  were  required  by  that  act.      Whatever  special 
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mfiril  tbere  lua}'  bave  be«D  iu  routine  pntpAratory  uctiou  vhicb 
was  all  specified  in  the  lav  of  1875.  one  half  of  it  should  be 
accorded  to  those  two  predecessors. 

Another  fact  is.  I  presume,  not  f^neraliy  known,  mid  tbat  i» 
that  resumption  was  cai><cte<l  pursuant  to  a  plan  wliich  Sb«ruian 
himself  did  not  approve.  This  be  acknowledged  in  a  speech  in 
the  Senate  wbeu  lie  reported  the  resuiuptfou  bill,  in  »c>x>rdanc» 
with  the  inBtrnctioos  of  the  finance  committee,  of  which  lie  was 
chairman.  He  had  suggested  another  and  diflereut  method, 
which  he  thn«  iududes  in  bis  enumeration  of  various  propoeaU: 

The  second  plan  that  I  liuve  ftivored  uiyeelf  ofleii,  and  would  fnvor 
now  if  I  had  mif  uu-ii  ifu;/,  and  Uiul  no  other  opinitm  to  oanmtl  fnit  ing 
ouit.  Is  lh«  plan  nf  ootiviTtlng  Unltod  Slatm  imtm  Into  n  1>ond  (bat 
woulil  grnduiill.v  appifrclate  our  Do<m  1o  juir  hi  gtAA.—t'bytgrtmUfual 
^ewwrf.  Vol.  III.,  p.  m. 

Tbe  committee  would  not  adopt  fats  idea,  but  voted  for  the 
other  and  different  plan  under  whitb  .specie  resumption  finally 
took  place.  Sherman,  duriug  the  debate  on  tlm  subject,  thus 
styled  it : 

A  plan  of  B  )n'>uluut«d  Mnle  fur  nsuiuiilioii  iu  ociiii  or  bulliou.  Il  \» 
what  1  call  the  EnaH»l>  plan.— Owiff"''" '<"""'  i^'onnrf,  ibid. 

In  explaining  the  bill,  on  reporting  it  fhim  the  committee,  he 
said  : 

I  havf  bwu  i'om|>ell«<l  to  $urrttn<i«r  mg  idtat,  to  noi-nnipllsli  n  gtiod 
objMt  without  using  m««»4  that  have  iH-vn  Iwld  otfjectlonable  by  ntony 
MTitatOiK— O^MI^reMMMHif  Ittcord,  ibid. 

He  tha«  fmnkly  admitted  that  be  wae  not  the  author  of  the 
rMumptlou  law.  To  tipeak  of  him  as  thi>/rifAo-  of  tlmt  measure 
would  therefore  bo  simply  to  8how  uu  utter  ignorance  of  the 
facta  in  tlie  case. 

The  act  provided  that  resumption  should  take  place  Jannary 
1,  18T9,  four  years  after  its  passage.  This  was  in  aocordauce 
with  the  precedent  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  uAur  a  smi. 
pension  of  s]>eoie  payment  provided  iu  1819  for  a  retiumption 
four  years  later,  in  1$23. 

Yet  the"  article  in  the  MonongoMa  Yatfeg  Itfpublifan,  to 
which  I  linve  previously  referred,  eays  coucerulug  Mr.  Sherniau : 
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Tliv  miuiii|>tio»  (if  iiiiMlt^  ]>ayi]iettta  was  tli»  kodlng  lrliin)l>h  of  hit 
linnncJal  pnlicj:. 

Bat,  according  to  bis  own  declaration,  it  was  tbe  calmiuatiou 
of  tbe  "liDaovial  policy"  of  somebody  elite. 

Tbe  tanet  is,  that  in  one  steose  specie  paymeut  renumed  itsell 

Hofwx  Grecly  had  Mid  years  before,  '-The  way  to  reaome  is 
to  refilling"  It  would  be  tbe  acme  of  self-sufficieut  conceit  for 
any  one  man  to  a»8um«  that  he  more  tbun  all  otbers  nchieveil  tbe 
desired  consamioation.  Bn^uew  rommanitiefi  tbrougbuut  tbe 
country  were  ready  for  it,  and  it  caiue  naturally  >u>^  smootbly. 

George  William  Curtu*,,  in  a  ja»t  and  impartial  editorial  in 
Uarpa-'t  lFr«*'/jr,  of  January  25,  l»7!),  said  of  resumption  and 
Bberman: 

Undoubtedly  11  fsa  result  not  due  to  Mm  ototM,  nor  to  any  man.  tt 
lsi)ue(uiliPM)UU<l  |iublii'  ufiiDion  uhlcli  lia«  not  wuv(>iv<>ldutlii]E  lite 
tniMt  |>roloDtp-<l  trial  or  Indivi'lunl  iK-llvit^  oud  which  hiu  not  Imh-ii 
uilakU  by  [be  aiotri  lu^nivua  aopbbtries. 

Tbe  Xew  York  Ti-ibane  abo,  at  n  later  date,  said  it  Wiw  not 

entirely  attributable  to  tbe  secretary,  aud  added  tbiA  n^mark  : 

Th«  circunivlMirM  linvr  beuii  |iecullnrl>-  fuvuntt>l«.  Tlte  condition  of 
the  niouoy-Dinrkel,  bolli  in  tbin  country  and  alii^md,  has  tiot-n  allix 
gcUter  u  II  Usual. 

Similar  expreo^ons  of  opinion  appeared  in  various  otber  pub- 
lie  Jonmab*  tbroughoul  tbe  country. 

Accepting  L'nitcd  Slates  notes  fur  import  dues  wuh  not  origiuol 
rith  Sliermnu.  A  while  after  resumption  of  specie  payment  tu 
1879,  Secretaiy'  Sberman  gave  orders  (bat  it  b«  optional  witb 
importento  pay  costoma  dues  in  coin  or  I'nited  States  notes, 
thns  relieving  tbem  of  the  oeoenity  of  procuring  spvde  for  tltat 
purpose.  This  was  spoken  of  at  the  time  as  aometbing  remark- 
lable  in  tbe  way  of  a  liberal  aud  accommodatiug  administration 
rof  Uie  reveune  lawn  mid  at?  an  opportune  and  hajipy  thought  of 
his.     He  did  not,  however,  originate  that  idea. 

Jiidg«  ThurtQiU),  when  bi.t  colleague  in  tbe  Beuate,  funr  years 

pr«vioas,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  specie  reaumption  act,  to 

autboriic  tbe  reception  of  these  notes  for  tariff  duties.     Aud 

iMotber  Democratic  senator,  Ilou.  L.    V.   Bog>',  of  Uiasoari, 

oflipred  BU  additional  aiuendnient.  enlurglng  tbe  PKope  of  tbat 
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>tr.  Tharman's  proposal  ww  to  aAA  to  the  bUl  the 


proTlHJon. 
following : 

SmUoh  4.— ThM  frmn  nnd  aft«r  Janp  30,  IS<&,  on?  tweiitkch  p«rt  oT 
I(i«  cufltoms  duties  «ball  be  payalile  iu  rnlteil  Hlat»  legaJ  U-i»der  uotea 
or  lu  uBIiodol  tMuk  iioti.i',  ■ml  uflwr  June  .10,  IsTii,  »i>r  titnUi,  nnd  afler 
Juite  3U.  11)77,  our  flfth  mny  b«-  >m  paid. 

Mr.  Bofcy  moved  to  amend  Mr.  ThiirniHo's  ttineadmeat  m  aT 
to  read  tbiis : 

Od  and  nricTlhi!  lint  d^yof  July,  18TA,  diitivvoii  Impon^may  b^  paid 
fn  legal  t«nitcr  i)nU'«  or  coin  at  the  option  of  Itic  Importer. — Colore*- 
rionat  Hcftirtl,  Vol.  III.,  Fi>rly-thinl  (.'o »(!"■•■.  '••■coliil  w«»i<iti, 

Mr.  Shertuan  voted  affttiaat  botti  of  these  pro|>ositioi)s,  (See 
pag«  203  of  the  aame  volume  of  lite  Rte^rA.) 

8o  Mr.  Shernmn  cannot  claim  tlte  parentage  of  the  idea  of  ac- 
cepting k-gul  tender  not«fl  for  turiff  dues.  ^Vfaat  Bpeclal  credit, 
therefore,  was  be  entitled  to  for  merely  adopting  it  four  years 
after  it  bad  been  9i]bniitte<l  by  two  other  mea,  wboee  suggwfeioa 
be  at  the  time  opposed  t 

He  at  one  time  tried  to  compel  the  natioaal  banks  to  CiLke  new 
bonds  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest.  Early  in  1870,  be  reported 
to  tbc  Svnate  from  the  committee  on  finance,  a  bill  providing 
for  the  issue  of  a  series  of  new  bonds  to  the  amount  of  #1,300,- 
000,000,  bearing  interestat  three  different  ratee,  viz. :  {-I00,000^> 
000  itt  five  per  cent,  $40O,0OO,QlK)  at  four  and  one  half  per  cent, 
and  >100,000,U(PU  at  four  i>er  cent. 

3«clion  S  of  the  bill  contained  this  provision  : 

On  and  after  thu  flnt  day  of  Octobvr,  I8TA,  rvKistt-ml  bonds  of  any 
drnocuintiUon  not  lew)  than  (1.000,  i^ued  under  th«  provt8U>n§  of  this 
act,  and  no  ot/ttr»,  aball  be  drpcMitt-il  with  ilie  uensurer  of  tlie  Uuit«d 
tiUtt'^  lui  M-curily  for  tli*  notM  lasuoi)  m  iintlonnl  banklnit  aaaocUttons 
for  clr<-ii1iiiion,witbiu  one  year  from  tliedatrof  the  passage  of  Hits  act : 
lu  default  of  which  their  riKht  to  i«Mi«  noten  for  circtilation  atiall  be 
forfrll4Hl. 

The  saiue  eectjon  provided  also  us  followa : 

yot  tnorr  than  ow  third  at  the  bond»  depo6lled  by  any  bank  aa  such 
MCurily  bball  Im-  »r  fHher  of  the  (^laaww  of  Iwindf  hereby  nutliorlied  on 
which  the  inaxliuuui  ratv  of  Intenwt  Ib  Used  at  four  and  one  half  or 
Ave  |>er  cent  |>pr  untnim.—ConenMional'Utobf,  Vol.  LXXXIX.,  p.  IfiST, 
t^nuU-  |iruCFVilln|^  of  Fob.  38,  1^. 
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Tbte  wction,  it  irill  be  oboen-ed,  voali)  bave  oonrpelled  the 
□Rtional  banlu  to  purfbaac  eijuiU  portions  of  the  three  ()ifl*«ronl 
classes  of  bonds  of  this  proposed  new  loan.  Tbey  would  b« 
obliged  to  take  at  leMt  one  third  at  the  toteful  rat«  of  iniercst. 

Senator  CorhetT,  of  Oregon,  objected  to  making  it  otHgaiory 
on  tlie  banks  to  deposit  securitiw  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
tboee  already  deposited.  He  moved  to  Rub»titiite  the  word 
"aothorJMd"  for  "required." 

Senator  Buckingbaiu,  of  Connecticut,  mid  : 

The  gov^ruuienl  baa  no  moral  right  !■>  l&ke  direct  measurm  to  dlmlii- 
Ixh  the  v>3ar  of  nntloiiftl  oli)ignliafi«,  ur  to  ik-nraiKt  or  tlib  hiddvrK  th^t 
Mivy  accept  a  I«m  amount  of  eithrr  liilermt  or  principal  than  th«  gov- 
crnmftit  luw  promi!*d  lo  yay.^(.>>nffrf*tUmaI  Oloire,  Vol.  LXXXIX,, 
p.  1828. 

^Dator  Sberman  aaid  he  thought  the  national  banks  should 

snbmit  to  a  reduction  of  interest  on  tbc  bond^t  held  by  them. 

Heaator  Buckingbun  said  be  considered  this  to  be  repndiatioii. 

(Globe,  ibidfrn.) 
Sherman  said  io  reply : 

No  li^ui>t)ct>  io  ilaiMi  In  tlicw  bank-v  'Din  right  to  iiniuad  tbd  bank- 
\ag  law  wmn  rjirc'riitly  nverved.  Mmty  chaiigOM  have  bwn  made  from 
lime  loliciip,  aiiil  miiiiy  cliaiiKi->'  must  he  nuuli'  )u  the  ftiltliv.  Thu 
n^lit  lo  n^iulrr-  Iticm  lo  cliaiiKC  th«lr  M(«urithM  Is  cxpromly  rvaorved. 
Ttit-y  cnn  Iw  tv>(uin--»l  I"  c)inii(;i-  ihc  autount  of  aecurltlea  now  ti«ld  by 
thani. 

Now  what  is  ih<-  har<tiiblp  complained  of?  Vtv  are  about  to  negollate 
MU  botMlo  Ml  par  In  gold.  Ixurini;  an  InlerMt  at  flvu  |>er  i.-«ut. 

j<ir,  naltona)  bank))  would  bo  vcrj'  uiiwIm-  to  nmki'  an  iwup  on  this 
qnaMion.  %\'luit  do  itii-y  Iobv  by  (akitig  oiiv  third  of  tb4««  tmnda  a(  flw 
lo^criil,  amkilKrat  fouratid  om-  haU,  and  anikthi-r  at  four  pi-r  cvnt? 
I»  Itial  u  linrd^blp'.'    I  tliliiti  not.— <Jl<ilf€,  itame  vnl,  and  page. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  but  was  amended  Id  the  House,  b; 
striking  ont  all  that  rel»ted  to  the  national  bankii.  The  Senate, 
pur«tii>ul  to  tb«  rftcomuicmlation  of  a  committee  of  conference, 
r(K«ded  from  its  prerionii  action  and  agreed  to  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  the  bill  ww  approved  by  President  Qnint  Jnly  14, 
1870. 

8b«rnati  wm  emphatic  in  his  diaplcMure  at  tbc  cxclasioo  of 
the  bank  resCriptions.     He  said  : 

Tlte  vote  of  tbe  House  aAoict  iftf  p<iv>er  t^  the  naHonal  banlu.    It  Is  so 
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grval,  At  Inst  in  tbfi  Houiw,  tliut  In  ordrr  to  arcun'  a  futidlng  lilll  wd 
liavp  U^-ii  uMif(«<d  lo  nbaodon  all  provisions  In  rv);unl  lu  lti«  liaDtw; 
but  I  givr  nntiM'  that  Iti  tlu-  (Ulun^  1  for  one  iihall  Iw  |>niuimt  to  rf 
tpiire  ttK^ni  «i  t«kp  iho  claw  nf  bondu  wr  propOM  In  ttiU  bill,  and  I 
buvr  n«  doulil  lliU  will  Ik  Uie  re»ult.  Itut  for  the  prvwnl,  in  ili-tpnmw 
to  tiie  wl»l)p>»  of  titp  Iluuw,  !»-«■  have  wiUidrawn  Dint  section.— CVh- 
XP^wioaa/  W<*«,  VoL  XCIII..  p.  MK. 

He  seemed  to  have  undergone  a  grcut  cliange  on  the  subject 
after  leaving  the  Senate  for  a  poHitiou  involving  wine  offieial 
relatioQ  to  all  the  uatiouul  bankiug  funtitutiotu).  While  be  waa 
socKtarf  of  the  treaeory — the  head  of  the  fUcal  (lepartiaent  of 
the  govenuuent,  and  (he  coiutitiiliorial  adviser  of  the  execative 
oa  fiuancial  measures —President  Haye«  vetoed  u  liill  paawd  by 
the  votes  of  members  of  botb  parties  in  OoDgrestv  aolborizing  an 
issue  of  new  I'nited  Stateo  bonds  at  three  per  oeut  iutereet. 
Did  Dot  Sherman  stand  uoolly  by  aud  see  him  stab  that  measare 
without  a  word  of  protest  that  we  ever  heard  of  I  If  he  did  not 
himself  writ*  the  reto  niesstige,  it  i»  reasonable  to  believe  that 
be  muKt  have  tteen  consulted  on  a  fjuei^lton  of  such  im]»ortuDce. 
Are  we  not,  tborefotv,  warrauti^d  in  the  couclosion  that  tie  veto 
of  Hayes  was  alHo  the  veto  of  Sliernmn  T  [3w  veto  memage  of 
Uardi  3.  1831,  p.  'H^i,  Vol,  XL  Oonffrcuiomtl  Becot4.  Ai» 
Applcton's  .-InnW  CjK^ojHrdi'a  for  1881,  article  "Oongrms."] 

Now  lot  us  see  piwisi'Iy  on  what  ground  the  bill  was  vetoed. 
llayeA'  objection  to  it  was  tliat  it  reAtricted  the  national  banka 
too  much  by  re()iilring  them  iti  the  future  to  deposit  as  secarity 
for  tlieir  circiilatiug  Dute»,  nune  other  than  the  three  per  oeota 
provided  for  io  this  bill :  which  be  rcpreveated  would  cripple 
the  existing  banks,  tend  to  hinder  the  enlnbliithiiientof  new  ones, 
and  unfavorably  affect  the  permaneuey  of  the  national  banking 
system. 

Yet  this  very  bill  was  lu  some  rt4tpe>ct«  more  liberal  toward 
tlie  banks  than  the  ine:Uiure  which  Mr.  Slierntan,  when  in  the 
Senate  »ouie  years  l>efr>re,  hud  tried  to  push  through  Cotigre«H, 
to  oblige  them  to  take  bonds  at  rednrod  Interest,  aud  to  allow 
ttiem  to  Issue  in  currency  notes  ouly  eighty  per  cent  on  their 
cupitol,  instead  of  ninety  per  cent,  as  allowed  under  previona 
loan  bills ! 
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now  shall  we  account  for  thin  apparently  diametrical  cbange 

attitadel     \Va»  it  not  about  (^uul  to  the  previons  figandaJ 

aersatilui  which  I  have  liliown  that  he  made  T 

In  ao  able  speech  in  favor  of  the  three  per  ceat  bill  (which 
Hayea  killed  by  his  veto),  John  V,,  Carlisle,  the  dlstin^iRhr-d 
reprfReotative  from  Kentucky,  who  wa»  afterwards  Spcaki^r  of 
the  llotise  and  United  States  senator,  and  is  now  BWix-tary  of  the 
beasttry,  snbiuitted  the  following  statement,  bawd  upon  official 
retnrns  made  by  the  banks  tm  re<)Qired  by  law : 

III  ili<-  li-n  una  n  bsif  yi-aiv  from  MArch  1.  IbTO,  lu  p<cptomlier  1,  IBW, 
inrliidliia;  Ute  whole  [leriuil  of  liiwii trial  iliiilrei«  iu  tlw?  «>untrj',  vrtikh 
tc^'an  tu  Si-pu-nibi-r,  IhT.t,  ttK-  iiveraijc  annual  i-jiniiiig^  «f  all  the 
nniionnl  banhs  In  Xtiv  t'nU«<l  Htuim  <iiiiml-*rrln]^  1,-121  Ixmki'  »t  the 
comntenwiiu-iit  uf  thi!  jHriw),  nnil  2,072  at  it»  cJ^hk-)  aiuountc*!  to  ^i.4 
Idffht  and  four  trnOi^l  per  cent  upon  their  entire  eapiul  nuil  iniriilne. 
ThU mrpluft  reprvn-iilnl  «H  aiininiiiUKHl  Knii)Novt«andabov«slI  Uixw, 
expense*,  aud  diviikDdH.— Applc^on's  Aniwmt  CffctoptdUt  for  18»1,  pp. 
16^-0.    Abo  the  oRlda)  record  of  tbe  Forty-sixih  Ooninrs*. 

lo  the  entire  abeeiira  of  any  record  to  the  cootrary,  the  secre- 
lary  wonid  appear  in  aniflon  with  his  executive  chief,  President 
Hayes,  as  if  having  all  at  once  &  strong  sympathy  for  the 
natlooal  banks,  lest  their  protits  shonid  be  too  much  reduced  by 
taking  bcmdK  with  lower  interoM. 

This  was  the  same  man  wboi,  as  will  be  recollected,  had  at  one 
time  said  in  the  Senate  (July  U,  186S)  that  "the  holders  of 
bonds  should  be  willing  lo  make  sonae  Sftonflce' ' ;  and  who  was, 
eleven  months  later,  claimed  as  champion  of  a  three  i>er  cent 
loan: 

la  the  article  highly  eulogistic  of  him,  entitled  "Senator 
Sherman,  the  (Ireat  Financier,''  in  the  MoHOnijtihtla  VaQey 
Sfpulilican,  of  February  li,  18S2,  published  at  Monongahela 
City,  Pa.,  to  which  I  have  twice  herein  before  allnded,  occurred 
the  following  language  : 

hhall  (If  ■■liall  iKil  Itif  )wililic  th-bl  Ih:  rrtoiKloil  nt  a  lowtT  llimi  llw 
pnva-iil  rBl>-of  iiileiT><i?  fi^nalof  Sherman  thinka  it  ih'juld  be  rijutnhd 
al  lUrtf.  ptr  e^nl,  wlik'b  vkw  of  ii  grr«t  (itiwtloti  in  opiHiM'')  l>y  Ihoav 
who  wotilil  Ut{Miitr  for  lli*  pviynient  of  the  debt,  and  ciiii(*«(iientlj'  do 
all  tlie;  c&o  do  lo  d^e/il  anjf»citem<  which  ti-iKb  l»  'Irfi-r  wtiit  p«yiii«ul. 

This  repreeents  him  in  a  position  decidedly  different  from  the 
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one  he  had  occupied  practically  within  lees  Uian  one  yt*r  ()•- 
fore,  «t  the  time  of  Hayes'  vefo. 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  wonls  juiit  qnoted,  or  where  they 
were  written,  1  do  not  know  ;  but  the  entire  article,  which  con- 
tains miaate  details  of  3Ir.  Sberman'x  life  front  his  birth,  aeenu 
as  if  designed  as  an  aoaiU-roureur  of  u  presidential  boom. 

Here  ia  a  fair  qneetioQ  to  ask,  in  this  connection  :  Why  did 
not  Mr.  Sherman  show  himself  favorable  to  u  redtiction  of 
interest  to  three  per  cent,  by  couuseltng  the  president  to  approve 
ioatead  of  vetoing  the  bill  to  that  oETect,  whfcli  bad  succeaaftiUy 
gone  through  Congress  1  His  successor,  Secretary  ^^'lndotn, 
made  ao  effort  in  that  dir«ctioD,  on  his  owu  respoitsibility,  to  in- 
duce the  holdeni  of  matured  six  per  oentB  to  accept  a  three  yter 
Mot  Dew  bond,  conditioaed  upon  tJie  exchaoge  being  subse- 
qaeatly  ratified  by  Congreee. 

Did  Sherman  ever  lift  a  finger  during  his  four  yeat^  were- 
tarysbip  of  tJie  treasury,  to  negotiate  or  to  urge  the  adoption  of 
a  thrue  per  c«nt  loan  t 

Sherman's  sale  of  four  per  cent  bonds  while  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  Department,  required  no  special  capa- 
bility, and  was  not  id  any  senae  a  great  flnaocial  acbierement  on 
his  pan.  It  wivs  merely  carrying  out  the  provlsioiLs  of  an  not  of 
Congress  which  specified  all  (he  details  of  the  number  and  de- 
nomlnatloo  of  the  bouds,  the  term  of  ynars  for  irhlch  they  were 
to  run,  an4l  the  amouut  to  which  the  entire  issue  should  be 
limited.  Whou  oiTered  for  sale  in  the  oiten  uiarket,  they  were 
readily  taken  because  of  the  coofideuce  of  Uie  people  in  the 
stability  aud  good  faith  of  the  government  which  gtiniiuiteed 
the  safety  of  the  inTflOtment. 

All  (hat  he  did  wgs  as  easy  and  simple  as  for  any  trader  who 
has  received  goods  on  a  large  scale,  to  advertise  and  sell  Uiem 
eitlier  in  Job  lots  or  at  retail.  The  time  was  alto  very  auspi- 
cious for  placing  such  a  loan.  It  was  during  that  period  of 
busiuesB  depression  throughout  the  oouutry  which  continued  for 
several  years  after  the  fiuancial  panic  of  1873.  Money  was  not 
Jnst  tlien  in  quick  deiuund  in  nianufacturing  or  other  ludustriea, 
even  at  a  moderate  rate  of  iutcrest.     Theoe  circumstances  ait 
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Kreatl;  in  the  prompt  disposal  of  the  bontls.  They  were 
dealred  by  the  naliooal  lMQk«  an  the  ba»is  of  their  circaliUiug 
QoCeo,  afl  well  as  by  men  of  large  means  for  investnient ;  and 
were  eagerly  sought  by  tJie  middling  Interest  and  oomuoa 
people  in  larK«  numbers,  as  van  shown,  day  after  day.  by  the 
long  lines  of  people  atandiug  patiently  in  single  tile,  in  which 
I  joined,  extending  far  oat  into  the  street^  waiting  for  their  torn 
at  the  ounnteK  where  thv  bonds  were  delivered  at  the  ['nite*! 
States  Treaanry  building  in  Washin^on  and  at  the  offices  tn  the 
varioog  cities  where  th<.'  aub-treai«urii.<«  arc  locatiMl. 

The  loan  virtually  placed  itself.  Sherman  bad  no  onch  ta&k 
as  had  Jay  Cooke,  the  Ijanker,  early  in  the  Civil  \V»r,  I'Mpeoially 
during  periods  of  laililar}'  disaster  and  ditwouragement,  when 
birds  of  ill-onten  to  diittuade  people  from  buying  the  bonds 
croaked  out  the  predtrtion  that  they  would  never  be  redeemed. 
When  Sherman  hecaiue  :(e<;rebiry  of  the  treasury  the  war  had 
benn  over  more  than  twelve  years,  and  nobody  raised  a  question 
of  the  entire  solvency  of  the  govenimeut,  or  that  Its  obligations 
would  alt  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

Slir.UMAS'.S   l.ATIiST  rUvNGK  ov   P0«mON". 

The  laftt  silver  coinage  law,  still  on  the  Congressional  statute 
book,  was  enacted  in  July.  l^OO.  It  pasitcd  the  Senate  on  the 
lOtb  of  that  month,  by  a  vote  of  30  yeas  to  '2G  nayit,  Sherman 
voting  for  it.  {Cmip-eMioHal  Recorii,  Vol.  XXI..  p.  710a.;  It 
has  been  commonly  called  "  the  Sherman  silver  law/'  liecaofle  it 
was  reported  to  tki>  Senate  by  him  m  cbairniuu  of  a  committee 
of  conference  on  a  disagreement  of  the  two  Houses  upon  a  pre- 
Ttoos  IrlU.  The  other  members  of  Chat  oommittoe  wei«  Senator 
Jonee  of  Nevada  and  Represenlnti^ea  Conger  of  Iowa  and  Walker 
of  Alaaaacbu^ltx^. 

Tbe  bill  provides  that  the  secretary  of  the  trensury  shall  pur< 
rhMf  silver  bullion  from  timo  to  time,  not  exceeding  4,SO0,0O0 
ounces  per  month,  or  so  much  as  may  I>p  offered  each  month  at 
tbe  market  price,  and  that  he  tUiall  im*xe  treasury  notes  in  pay- 
ment for  such  bullion  ;  and  further,  that  ''he  shall  each  month 
coin  2,000,(>U(>  ounces  of  the  silver  bnlliou  purc-haaed  under  the 
prOTisioos  of  this  act  into  staodani  f^ilver  dollars  until  the  first 
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ilay  of  July,  IfiOl,  and  after  Wiat  time  he  shnll  coin  so  much  as 
may  be  necetwary  to  provide  for  thv  reilemptjua  of  the  treaanry 
nobex  herein  provided  for." 

(illKKMAN   KOW  OPI-OKED  TO  THAT  IJIW. 

In  a  little  lest  than  a  your  nnd  <>l«v«u  Diuntlia  &ttvr  voting  fo™ 
the  act,  )Ir.  Sbenuan,  like  Daniel  Rice,  the  acrobatic  mtosfarel, 
"wheeled  about  and  turned  about,"  and  on  May  31  and  Jane  1, 
1892,  made  an  elaborate  anti-silver  speech  iu  the  t^enate,  npeak.- 
ing  a8  follows  of  the  uieaaur«  he  had  supported  on  ita  passage  : 

Then-  an'  pa«iitiiliUe»  iii  ili«  fliluR  hi  regard  l»  Ihiit  law,  iniMmlled 
tti<^  ^ihif  iiinii  Inur,  u'hirh  ninkp  tiM-  ai«  nnxiotM  for  lt»  repeal  i>»  I  wan  r^ 
luotant  to  {KUA  H.—Cai^r***ioHat  Jiecwd  at  iuiw  i,  ISH'J,  Vol.  XXfll., 
No.  131,  p.  .^305. 

If  be  is  really  a  profound,  Bagaciona,  astnte  financier,  why  did 
be  not  foresee  those  "poeBibilfties^'T  With  all  hb  experience, 
IB  he  a  very  Bharply  discerning  man — a  none-sncb  in  tbe  phil- 
oMpby  of  finance  1 

He  Reeiti.'i  Anxious  to  disclaim  the  paternity  of  the  act,  saying 
it  is  "miscalled  the  (Sherman  law."  And  yet  he  is  as  mucb 
responsible  for  it  as  any  otiier  senator  who  voted  in  its  favor. 
Id  fact,  he  i»  somewhat  more  re«poD»ibIe  for  it,  because  he  pre- 
sented tbe  committer's  recommendatory  report,  to  which  be 
agreed. 

In  his  speech  of  May  and  June,  1S!)2^  be  said:  '-SilTer  money 
alooe  to  too  be«vy  to  use  in  actual  circulation."  T  suppose  he 
most  here  have  reference  to  wholesale  traofiactiooH,  involving  in 
each  Instance  the  payment  of  a  large  Kitm  at  one  time.  Tbe 
same  objection  conld  be  made  proportionally  to  gold.  Tbe 
sum  of  $5,000  in  gold  coin  of  the  Tnitexl  8tatm  weighs  eighteen 
poondft.  We  should  need  a  strong  gripsack  to  bold  that  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metal,  and  it  would  be  bordensome  to  carry 
it  any  dintance.  Ilonr  many  people  would  think  of  carrying 
gold  about  constantly,  even  iu  the  moderate  amount  of  flOOf 
How  many  of  tbe  common  people  ever  handle  or  ever  mx  any 
gold  in  circulation  in  the  onlJnary  course  of  buying  and  ttelllngt 
i'ayuicut  of  any  considerable  sum  is  made  in  bank-notes,  green- 
backs, or  coin  certificatee,  or  by  check  or  draft. 
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A«  for  retail  trangactioae,  doee  not  everybody  know  tliai 
"Nlver  money  alone"  is  in  use  every  day  aiiiouf;  more  than 
ejxty  mlllioas  of  people  through  the  length  and  br«Hdth  of  th« 
United  StaWs.  The  people  carry  it  in  their  pockets  daily  and 
nightly  to  the  marketii  and  stores,  and  on  railway  trains  running 
^day  and  night  all  over  the  eonntr^',  and  on  Htesiniers  and  ferry 
%,  and  for  admission  to  pablir  eotertaiumentfi  of  all  kinds, 
and  for  the  varions  eonvenienoes  and  oonimodilies  of  everyday 
exiatence.  Certainly  the  amount  requisite  for  these  purposes  is 
not  felt  to  be  a  bunie».  The  objection  on  the  score  of  weight 
merely  seems  trivial  when  considered  aa  part  of  a  sober  argument 
against  the  genetfil  i»e  of  silver  us  money,  whatever  might  be 
said  pro  or  con  npon  the  qaeetioo  of  onlimited  coinage. 

aHRBMAX    XOW    FAVOBING    THR    ADOUSItMBNT     OF     NATtONAI. 

RAKKK. 

Id  his  recent  speech  he  announces  himself  as  opposed  to  the 
oontiunsuce  of  the  national  banking  system,  looking  to  it«  final 
extinction  at  tJie  maturity  of  the  outstanding  bonds  now  held  at 
eecurity  for  the  bank  note!<.  This  is  »  railieal  change  from  his 
attitude  of  acquiescence  in  Hayes'  veto  of  a  small  interest  loan 
bill,  because  it  might  jropanlizf  tktt  p^rmanfneg  of  the  excellent 
qyatem  of  national  banking ! 

Does  he  desire  to  go  buck  to  the  old  fluctuating  system  of 

banks,  or  is  he  merely  throwing  a  sop  to  the  Oreenback 

ty  by  holding  forth  a  plan  for  the  Federal  government  to 

at  all  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  t 

We  may  give  ^Ir.  Sheniian  mrir  UaH^he  na  to  the  credit  he 
may  be  entitled  to  as  a  public  official,  without  likening  him  to 
[ander  Hamilton,  as  some  superficial  persons  have  absurdly 

le. 

Between  these  two  men  itud  their  times  there  is  no  pamllel. 

bermao,  when  at  the  head  of  the  fiscal  department,  bad  be- 
Jtul  him  a  gr«at  and  powerHil  nation,  with  abundant  resources. 
He  bad  little  to  do  but  tel  the  machine  men  run  it  as  it  had  been 
running  before.     He  hartlly  neodod  even  to  oil  its  bearings. 

When  Hamilton  took  charge  of  the  treafury  of  the  incipient 
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republic  nnd«r  Its  first  prnsidaat,  he  was  withoat  prcoodent  for 
bis  gnidance.  Tbe  tbirceea  cx>IoQie8  bad  emnrged  from  tbe 
seven  ycara'  wur  of  tbe  Ucvolatdon  iu  an  impoverisbed  amt 
weU-nigh  esbauBted  coadition.  Tbe  entire  population  was  Ichb 
titau  4,(100,000.  Tbe  debt  tiicurred  iu  gaiuiug  tbeir  iudepend- 
etioe,  tbougb  it  would  be  to  tbis  country  now  a  were  bagaUUe, 
wm  to  them  a  eta^eriug  burden.  Tbey  bad  uo  »ettl«d  fiiiaucial 
^tiem  or  policy,  and  no  aid  from  any  etrtablishod  lutnking  insti- 
t'Ut{ou».  Ever)'  tbiog  waB  to  be  done  <le  noro.  But  with  litA 
creative  intellect  be  proved  to  be  aufflcient  for  the  aitiiatJon. 
He  uw  tbat  if  the  new  goi'ernment  waa  to  maintain  its  aelT 
respect  as  an  independeni  power  among  tbe  nations  of  Ibe 
earth,  and  be  recognized  and  reupected  abroad,  where  it  was 
Btill  indebted  to  a  larfje  amount  in  addition  to  what  it  owed  iIh 
own  i>eople  at  home,  it  mnst,  6rs.t  of  all,  esbablisb  a  reputation 
for  honesty.  It  mUKt  settle  satis&ictorily  with  its  creditors,  and 
oot  txy  to  ahirk  itM  obligatiotu  and  play  the  dead-beat.  He, 
therefore,  amid  ^'eat  di(ticultie«<  and  peqilexities,  formulated  a 
plan  of  ai^ustmeut,  tbe  liMt  li«  could  duvL-je  under  tbe  ciroum- 
stanoee — all  payments  to  be  nude  in  real  money.  He  did  not 
prupotw  to  licitiidatc  any  portion  of  the  aatiopal  indvbtednew 
with  depreciated  continental  paper  currency. 

He  thiw  inparteil  x'tt^ility  and  strengtti  to  the  new  nation.  As 
Daniel  Webster  so  magnifloently  naid  of  htm,  "He  toaOhed  the 
de»d  corpw  of  tbe  public  credit,  and  tt  row-  to  its  feet." 

Hamilton  was  of  tbe  highest  class  of  great  and  able  men  of 
tbis  or  any  other  people. 

John  8heniinn,  while  uol  endowed  with  that  ludefiniible  eU 
ment  or  quality  of  the  intellect  which  U  termed  geniua,  is  a  per' 
son  of  resi»eet4ible  taleuu^,  which  iu  public  ptace  he  has  doly 
exercised.  Of  concentrated,  industrious  application,  his  career, 
fKtrticului'ly  in  aome  directions,  has  been  publicly  beneficial,  an 
well  as  advantageous  to  himself. 

But  tn  what  seiiae  is  he  entitled  Ui  be  called  a  "great"  fioan- 
tittrf  When  did  be  ever  invent,  devise,  or  originally  fornia- 
late  any  g^at,  distinctive  measure  of  linancial  legislation  or 
administration  I    While  propounding  this  quvry,  it  is  not  denied 
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that  he  has  at  times  Tigoroosly  advocated  and  sofitaiaed  aac- 
oeeBfol  meaBores,  some  of  them  drafted  and  reported  by  himself, 
BBoally  &om  previoosly  existiiig  plans  and  models. 

Hamilton  vas  aniform,  consistent,  and  steadfitst  in  his  aims 
and  methods,  bnt  Sherman  has  several  times  changed  his  course 
of  action  on  financial  sntijectB,  as  I  have  proved-  If  in  a  pres- 
idential race  he  should  travel  on  his  financial  record,  he  woald 
noavoidably  go  zig-zag. 

In  the  Scottish  highlands  there  is  sometimes  seen  a  spectral 
image  on  a  light  clond  near  the  top  and  aloag  the  side  of  a 
moontoia — a  hoge,  gigantic,  shadowy  figure,  called  the  Brocken, 
reeembling  in  ontline  the  human  form,  raising  its  arms  and 
moving  its  head  in  a  portentons  manner.  To  the  spectator,  as 
he  approaches  it,  it  gradually  dvindlee  in  size,  and  when  he 
arrives  at  the  spot  underneath  or  behind  it,  he  discovers  only  a 
man  of  the  average  stature,  whose  bodily  dimensions  have  been 
magnified  by  re&action  through  a  luminons  mist. 

This  phenomenon  is  analogous  to  the  exaggerated  reputation 
of  Mr.  Sherman  as  a  financier.  On  a  near  view,  it  is  found  that 
while  he  is  of  fair  proportions  among  public  men,  he  ia  not  the 
Colossus  represented  on  the  public  screen  by  refraction  through 
the  prominent  positions  he  has  oocupied,  which  have  served  as 
magnifying  lenaee.  He  looms  above  others  only  as  the  financial 
Brocken. 

Omltiiolt^oally  speaking,  his  financial  plumage  is  not  all  au 
outgrowth  from  within.  Some  of  the  feathera  are  glued  on  the 
ontside.  Considered  as  a  rara  avis,  soaring  to  heights  of  finan- 
cial discovery  or  achievement  not  before  reached,  he  is  a  myth. 

J.  Prince. 
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THK  lopic  for  present  consideration  Is  tlie  second  branch  of 
the  subject  of  cnrrency  reform,  as  Knggested  in  a  former 
artide :    "The  abolition  of  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  by 
banks,  and  the  preventioo  of  the  ase  of  the  cnrrency  so  aai 
barmfhlly  to  contmvt  its  vohtme."     It  therefore  becomes  neoes-i 
sary  to  notice  several    fnndaniental   theories  nuderl3ing  the 
natloDal  banking  system,  and  to  disciws,  briefly,  wbnt  might  be 
done  in  connection  with  a  restored  double  monetary  standard, 
to  secnre  more  nearly  equal  rights  and  prix'ileges  to  all  clftsses. 
It  may  be  said,  in  paraing,  that  what  we  need  most  of  all  in 
thin  coniitry  in  liuancial  courage  and  indejwudeuce — a  tme  oon-; 
ception  of  onr  own  strength.     It  in  not  probable  that  Eoropal 
will  agree  tv  such  an  enlarged  tiae  of  silver  as  will  be  at  all 
Hatifiiactory  to  us  for  iiiODetar7  purposes ;  and  if  it  were  pooBi- 
ble,  we  would  simply  he  gettlnfi;  more  firmly  Into  the  meaheft  by 
entering  into  any  inteniHlioDal  arraugementa.      The  propoaitioii 
of  Baron  Rothschild  to  the  Brusrals  oonferenoe  indicnten  thia. 
Aiistria-Hnnguy  came  to  a  gold  standard,  even  during  the 
sessions  of  thiii  oonferenoe,  and  this  will  increase  the  annoal  de- 
nuuid  for  gold.     AlUiough  over  WO.OOOiOOO  in  required  by  the 
world  annnally  for  coinage  into  money,  and  the  iMilanoe  of  the 
whole  yearly  prodnct  is  alrca<ly  oonsnuied  in  various  ways,  stil^ 
these  constdemtions  will  doubtless  have  no  inflnence  whaterc 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.     It  is  for  th«  interest  of  all 
creditor  oonutrfcs   that  gold  sluill   appreciate  in   actnal  valne 
and  they  will   not  give  np  the  gronnd   already   gained.     Tho 
only  seniuble  course  for  the  United  States  to  pursue,  is  to  cut 
looee  forever  from  this  nnboly  alliance,  and  retire  at  once  froixiJ 
the  financial  parlor  of  thih  Enropeon  spider,  and  n»e  silver' 
e<ina]  with  gold  for  monetary  purposejf. 
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As  a  geu«ral  proposition,  all  tbe  (.-urreucy.  except  tbat  whicii 

bimetallic  aod  its  proper  Ruhe^tituteft,  ahoiiM  be  full  l«^al 

Pleoder  L'nitnl  iitatcs  promises  to  pay,  convertable  iato  fttaadard 

coin.     Also,  all  ImjiIcr  should,  ils  indlvidualN  be  required  to  do 

upon  th«ir  own  retwurces,  and  eserci&e  no  control  over 

cmrency,  exeept  in  tJteii-  legitimate  current  business  truu^ 

BCtiOQS,  and  on  equal  terins  with  all  tlie  people,  for  wboee  use 

and  benefit  it  is  created. 

^lost  of  the  reasons  for  thifse  reforiDS  ia  banking,  caii  be  drawn 
directly  from  tbc  iinnual  rt'ports  of  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency. It  will  be  noticed  that  these  reports  are  prepared  more 
latidatiou  of  tlM  system  and  iu  advocacy  of  its  periKtuity, 
ban, for  the  purpoite  of  showing  wliereiu  the  cnrrenry,  as  a 
whole,  can  be  made  more  effM-tire  for  the  ww  of  the  people, 
be  title  of  the  office  would  w«m  to  be  a  minnomer.  Tlie  total 
lADioanl  of  bank  uotcs  in  circulation  at  the  preeeut  time  is  ouly 
ftbout  Doe  twelfth  of  the  total  rolutne  of  the  currency ;  which  ia 
ibout  all  tbe  curreucy  over  which  he  seems  to  exercise  any 
BuuugeDienL  Tbe  niouey  held  by  tbe  banks  and  in  the  v:tult>t 
of  tJie  treasury  as  n-serves  and  in  other  ways,  ia  oousidcrcd  to 
be  in  circulation  ;  while  all  the  vast  amount  of  tbe  currency  re- 
ared In  that  niunner,  Is  so  much  taken  away  from  actual  use  sad 
St  of  the  people.  It  would  be  much  more  important  for 
the  people  to  know  how  much  per  capita  of  tlie  whole  I'olume 
of  currency  is  in  actual  circulation,  than  to  have  so  many  tables 
about  tbe  Imaks,  which  arv  all  very  proper,  of  course,  to  be 
,  given.  These  officers  have  )>een  honorable  and  upright  gentle- 
fio,  but  always  strong  partisans  of  tbe  national  bonking 
Byatem.  t>ur  ol^ecttons  are  mitde  to  tbe  system — not  to  men. 
.  It  Is  a  very  good  sign  tfaat  an  inuovation  has  been  made  for  tbe 
icsl  time,  in  the  selection  of  a  man  not  a  banker  for  this  office. 
The  principal  iqjnstioe  indicted  upoo  the  people  by  the  pres- 
ent Datioual  banking  systetn,  is  lli<>  ^i-eat  power  of  its  orgauixa- 
lion  to  monopolize  and  contract  the  currency  and  divert  its  frw 
use  by  all  alike.  To  sitow,  with  some  degree  of  clearness,  how 
is  nocouipllshed,  it  becomes  necesaai-y  to  define  the  meaniag 
tbe  ternii  debtor  and  creditor,  which  the  frienda  of  ^old  are 
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inclined  to  myntify,  -when  applied  to  this  sabject.  It  fs  bbM 
that  all  are  debtors  and  all  are  creditors,  wfaich  is  trae  in  a 
Minae.  Bat  for  Ebe  purpose  of  clearly  oomprebending  lUa 
subject,  the(««  lentLs  most  be  tiffed  to  deeJgnate  ctasseB.  The 
(creditor  class  may  be  said  to  comprise  tbose  peoplen  and  nations 
tbat  do  more  loaning  tlian  borrowing  of  money,  and  who  sell 
more  than  tbey  bay,  financial  institationfi  and  capitaU«ta  who 
make  a  bnsioess  of  loaning  money,  and  tlioee  who  live  witliin 
fixed  incomes,  perhaps.  There  may  be  other  eubdivitdonn.  The 
balanee  of  the  people  may  be  included  in  tlie  debtor  class, 
which  probably  makes  up  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  popn- 
latioii.  For  illuftlTation,  railroad  eompAnies  very  properly  be- 
long to  the  debtor  class.  Their  tariff  rates  are  a  commodity, 
affected  by  the  actual  price  of  Uie  money  metal,  and  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  like  other  oommodities.  They  arc 
generally  burdened  with  debt,  and  are  the  victims  of  million- 
aire railroad  wreckers,  by  whom  most  smaller  roads  are  at>- 
8orbed.  It  is  admitted  by  thotie  who  have  thoronghly  inves- 
tigated the  subject,  tbat,  as  gold  inoreflBee  in  actual  valae  above 
its  coinage  value,  all  commodities  not  unnaturally  alfected, 
become  that  macb  cheaper.  More  labor,  miles  of  travel,  and 
other  commodities,  are  recjaired  to  buy  the  gold  bullion  for 
coinage  into  the  dollar :  and,  bence,  the  dollar  incTMSes  iu  pur- 
chasing power,  which  neoMsarily  depreases  prfoea  This 
operatitt  to  the  great  advantagi-  of  the  creditor  class,  and  to  the 
very  gr«at  diHadvnntage  of  the  debtor  class. 

The  policy  of  the  creditor  class  is  to  keep  the  volnnw  of  the 
currency-  for  actual  use  as  small  as  possible  all  tlie  time,  re^^rd- 
lf«8  of  its  full  volume.  It  will  then  be  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
that  class,  and  can  l>e  much  more  easily  oontrolled  against  the 
iaterests  of  the  debtor  class.  The  lees  money  there  is  in  active 
ctroolatioa  the  more  nnevenly  it  is  distrllntted  among  the  whole 
popnlatioB ;  and,  oomiequently,  the  more  diDlcult  to  be  secured 
by  debtors  to  satisfy  their  obligations.  During  the  reoont 
failures  of  brokers,  combineci,  and  banks — which  were  merely  a 
secondary  result  of  the  Baring  failure,  and  an  addition  of  an 
European  nation  to  the  gold  standard — many,  who  were  laying 
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all  the  tronble  to  the  silver  purehaM  aot,  were  very  greatly  suf' 
prifted  Uia(  London  wa«  fnwh  a  |;ood  liayer  at  the  deriioe. 
This,  howerer.  should  hare  <!xcit<p<l  do  woud^r,  ajs  ttiat  inty  is 
tbe  ^reaUst  creditor  ei^  of  tJie  world  and  doM  not  decline  oar 
iiiv««tmetite  on  an-ouot  of  that  act.  Fruqnent  panics  and  lung 
^ooaiinaing  t>eriods  of  lifiuidation,  are  tbe  rmnttH  of  a  dear  gold 
gdard  or  money  coDtraction ;  and  are  conditions  moBt  U>  be 
desired  by  tlie  cr«ditor  clan?.  ThiU  rJaan  wonld  hare  oa  believe 
that  tbe  times  are  quite  prospvroiis  now,  in  thin  country.  Any 
plan  for  Bnpplying  more  currency  by  reviving  the  old  »tAte  hmk. 
system,  or  in  aay  other  way,  and  stilt  retain  the  single  gold 
nutdard.  should  he  iiio«I  persi«ently  opposed,  i^  it  will  not 
remedy  the  eril  in  the  least ;  but  would  cause  intlation  and  un- 
soundness of  the  cnrrency.  The  tronble  would  still  be  in  the 
dear  standard  and  the  resulting  decline  of  values. 

The  most  radical  defect  in  the  present  tmnking  system  is  fun- 
enlal.  Its  theory  is  in  doing  bnsinoas  upon  die  money  of 
epoaitoia,  with  a  nominal  onpital.  The  baoha  of  A.nstralia 
tVQ  reovntly  t-xperienced  a  finoacial  eyclone  from  this  liasal 
,  and  from  having  too  many  banks,  an  appears  from  the 
reliable  authority.  Why  sfaonld  not  banks,  liko  indi- 
viduals, do  hnsinew  upon  their  own  reeoarcenT  To  furnish  an 
iDtereet-bearing  debt,  to  be  mwd  as  a  bwls  for  circulating  nobea, 
which  yield  a  prolit.  and,  as  is  proposed,  exempt  thia  ciroola- 
Uon  from  taxation,  is  surely  quite  paternal  on  the  part  of 
the  gOTemment.  Bnt  to  allow  them  to  do  buaineee  upon  the 
fiimls  of  depositors  and  not  upon  their  owu  capital,  or  from  tlio 
avails  of  the  sale  of  stock,  and  not  even  utilize  the  imrplas  foods 
for  this  parpose,  are  most  extraordinary  privileges  to  be  ox- 
tttided  to  any  private  aamciation  of  individuals.  If  national 
aie  allowed  to  do  bosinees  as  at  pieeeiit,  sufBdent 
earreociy  abonld  be  provided  over  and  above  the  full  volume, 
tibr  raeerres  to  Mcar«  depoeltorH.  lo  Icavf  a  iieceeeary  supply  in 
^actJTB  eJrealatioD  for  the  use  of  th«  people.  Otherwise,  they 
[abonld  famish  sufficient  security  to  satisfy  their  depositors; 
vhich  those  who  enter  tbe  banking  business  ought  to  be  required 
to  provide. 
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For  thiH  privilege  or  carrying  on  n  baolciug  bofimeK  apon  de- 
poditK,  a  large  aiuouot  of  tbe  currency  in  miaappropnated  rroin 
its  legitimate  purpose,  resultJug  In  a  very  serious  coutractioa  of 
the  volume  of  money  for  aftoal  use  by  the  people,  and  pro- 
portioDully  depreaslog  all  vulues.  From  tl>«  la-st  report  of  the 
oomptroller  of  the  currency,  tbe  banks  held  9570,953,219  of  the 
currency  a»  reserree  under  the  law,  for  the  security  of  depost- 
tonk  This  stitn  was  $162,800,000  more  than  waa  required  by 
law,  and  ts  all  taken  out  of  circulation.  It  is  UBing  the  moaey 
of  tbe  people  by  the  banks,  aa  a  secnritj-  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  business  upon  resoiiroes  not  their  own.  And  nioro  than 
this,  the  sum  of  ^lJ<>.li:,!)OS.tiS,  constating  of  the  five  per  cent 
redonipUon  fund,  specie,  inutHuted  cttrrency,  aud  oll>«r  kinds  of 
money,  was  held  by  tbe  banks  for  the  year  1892.  It  is  to  tw 
noticed  that  a  large  per  cent  of  these  great  sums  was  specie,  the 
reserve  banks  of  our  sioi;le  city  having  over  983,000,000  in  gold 
at  one  time.  Is  it  any  wouder  that  the  banka,  by  having  the 
option  to  demand  bonds  in  exchange  for  gold,  or  to  accept  legal 
tender  not««<,  have  the  power  to  di<^4ate  the  financial  policy  of 
the  government,  and  demand  that  all  redemptions  shall  be  made 
la  goldl 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  silver  purchase  act  was  to 
aecare  an  auuual  addition  to  Uie  cun-eocy  sunicieiit  (o  supply, 
in  part  at  least,  the  ever-growing  wants  of  the  people ;  but, 
nnder  tbe  )>ower  of  the  banks  to  control  and  monopolize  tlie 
currency,  this  purpose  is  defeated  to  a  great  eslent  The  yearly 
addition  to  the  currency  under  this  law  U  about  $44,^00,000,  de- 
pending upon  the  market  price  of  silver  bullion,  Tbe  above 
sum  of  9t62,SOO,000,  held  by  tbe  buuks  over  the  re<iuircd 
reaervee,  is  over  $SO,000,0<H>,  more  than  the  total  amoant 
added  last  year  under  that  act — quite  a  contraction.  Again,  our 
92A,0O0,0O0  treasury  notea,  under  the  silver  purchase  act,  were 
exchanged  for  gold  for  shipment  to  Europe.  Here  is  a  doable 
contraction,  for  the  time  being,  at  leant,  and  at  a  time  when 
mo(tt  nee^Iotl  by  the  people.  In  such  ways,  whuterer  Is  done  to 
permanently  enlarge  the  volume  of  the  currency  is  much  more 
than   counteracted    by  methods   of    contnictiou ;    aud    tbcw 
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msQipulatioiut  are  g'>t'>S  o°  >"  ^^  time.  Ic  may  lie  said  that 
these  achemes  of  practical  citrrency  cooti-actioa  are  a  result  of 
nataral  catt^i^  except  as  required  by  law,  uud  tliat  tlie  people, 
not  having  earned  the  money,  are  not  entitled  to  it.  Bat  the 
trouble  is  in  a  system  which  creates  sacJi  causes,  tbui  those  who 
have  not  earned  the  money  wonld  otherwise  have  been  able  to 
have  earned  it.  When  gold  is  coustaatly  appreiriat'ing  in  actual, 
above  its  coin.1^  or  ntaodard,  value,  and  the  currency  U  also 
being  all  the  time  contracted  in  volume,  all  values  are  declio- 
tog,  and  thoRe  who  loan  money  secure  the  .idrantafe.  The 
debtor  \a  wholly  noable  to  secun*  the  ueoottary  means  to  save 
bis  business  and  property,  and  thus  he  grows  poorer,  while  his 
creditor  grows  richer. 

A  bunking  policy,  always  operating  in  tlie  interest  of  the 
creditor  cbws,  has  grown  np  under  the  single  gold  standard,  of 
tMlsteriag  ap  those  id  biling  circa oiataooee,  wiUi  a  view  of 
checking  the  immediate  elfects  of  piinica,  but  which  keep  the 
great  maf»  of  the  people  in  liDaDeial  distress  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  A.id  is  extended  to  bankrupts  and  their  creditors,  by 
I  of  extended  settlements  and  liquidatiooK,  when  the  debts 
be  wiped  out  and  honce^t  people  allowed  to  go  on  in 
ilneaa.  Credit  extended  under  these  circumHtancee  rnius 
(hoQuada  where  it  aavee  ooe,  and  the  result  Is  prolonged,  never- 
ending  hard  times.  The  associated  banks,  in  times  of  depres- 
sion, resort  to  clearing  houM>  loan  certificates  In  place  of  money 
for  settling  tualauoes  with  each  other,  in  aid  of  weak  Inslitu- 
ItCtoaB  that  have  been  reckless  in  their  biisincce  methods.  A  very 
imely  tUnstration  of  the  effect  of  such  a  course  is  seen  in  tJie 
idioate  aid  extended,  thn>ugh'  tlie  Bank  of  England,  to  the 
lltorsof  the  Baring  Bros.,  in  18!K).  The  showing  made  by 
'the  bank  at  the  pro«cut  time  la  mMt  nnsatlsfactory.  At  least 
two  years  must  now  elap.<>e  before  the  liquidation  ts  completed 
and  the  bottom  of  the  depression  reached.  'Hiis  state  of  things 
been  very  greatly  aggrnvuted  by  the  recent  change  of 
rAnstria-Hungary  to  a  gold  basis,  which  is  having  an  effect  very 
simitar  to  the  great  cluinge  made  by  the  United  8tulet4  In  t$'3, 
Our  monetary  troubles  do  not  grow  out  of  the  silver  purchase 
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act,  but  Ibej  do  spring  from  the  iiingli>  gold  statiilarO.  Tb« 
greenhorlt  and  the  treasury  note  are  exactly  the  same  kitid  of 
mou«,T.  To  t-hargf  the  prnent  monetary  stringency  to  ttie 
greenback,  which  ta  more  than  twenty-five  yearn  older  than 
the  treasury  note,  would  be  fhlly  an  sensible.  They  are  all  re- 
deemable in  goid  and  xilfer.  Xeithei-  of  these  laws  can  ever 
drive  mi  to  a  rii^U-  mttvr  basis.  Let  all  the  legal  tender  ootef 
be  redeemed  in  au  altematinf;  eqnality  of  both  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  triti-  theory  of  biuictallism  ia  established  ;  and  the  pan- 
perizing  tendencies  of  Eorope,  whicli  have  already  commeDced 
here,  will  be  checked. 

Tlie  hanks  are  to  be  made  more  instrumental  in  concentrating 
capital  iutu  the  hiinds  of  the  few.  The  last  report  of  the  comp- 
troller admit!)  the  present  rapid  oentraliiation  of  capital  by 
oombinatiouvi,  and  the  growing  coa<.«titration  of  btuiiness.  To 
foster  tlii8  tendency,  he  proposes  tiiat  the  banks  may  meet  this 
"increasing  magnitude  of  separate  transactions,"  by  allowing 
loans  to  be  made  to  any  ^ugle  business  Arm  or  individual,  in 
amonntH  greater  than  one  tenth  of  the  ntpilal  stock  of  tbe  bank, 
Ofling  the  snrplus  for  this  pnrpoee.  The  logical  conse<|nenoe  of 
this  policy  rauitt.  be  to  drive  all  average  bnsiDees  onterpriaee  to 
the  wall,  for  want  of  capital  to  compete  with  tbe  great  com- 
bines. .\o  exantinaliou  into  the  failures  in  the  I'nited  Stales 
during  tbe  past  year  will  tend  to  show  the  troth  of  tJie 
statement.  Onl  of  an  average  of  197^  iailnres  each  week,  and 
still  increasing,  over  one  half  were  due  to  lack  of  capital  and  in- 
eomiieteiico.  Reocnl  weekly  i-eports  show  that  82  per  cent  of 
failnres  were  of  those  haviof;  a  capital  of  less  than  ^000,  aad 
8  per  cent  were  ttclwcon  W.OOd  and  (^0,000  capital.  With  thia 
increasing  bosineasceutraliEing  tendency,  and  the  power  of  the 
banks  in  being  tbe  sole  arbiter  a^i  to  whom  and  when  credit  shall 
be  given  and  extended,  all  average  eoterpriaes  mnst  be  very 
seriously  crippled,  if  not  entirely  destroyed.  0>mbines  need  no 
statutory  ansistance,  and  all  legislation  should  be  intended  to 
cbeck  rather  than  to  encourage  them. 

Another  combination  which  operates  most  dinastroasly  to  con* 
tract  and  mlaapply  the  funcUoas  of  the  curniDry,  has  grown 
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into  most  gigantic  proportions  and«r  the  banking  operationa  of 
ni«moiiifl»llic  countries.  This  is  Ihe  Clearing  House  Association, 
vhicb  is  doing  more  to  checkmate  the  suwesK  and  prosperity  of 
the  great  uum  of  people  than  any  ot)ier  known  rmmuis  of  credit. 
The  nnderlying  and  not  so  easily  detected  ridous  character  of  the 
.BchesMi,  which  appears  to  be  so  hiitilulite  on  lite  surface,  lies  in  a 
I'bet  mod  by  the  friends  of  gold  to  sumain  it,  that  so  much  bold- 
new  oao  be  done  without  the  use  of  money.  This  fact  '\»  used  as 
an  argument  and  pretext  for  contracting  the  currency.  It  woold 
Mcm,  from  a  supvrficial  vjvw,  that,  when  the  l>usiDvss  of  the  as- 
sociated riIte«^  aiuouatiug  last  year  to  over  $(i  1,000,000, 000,  was 
done  upon  only  eight  per  cent  of  actual  money — ninety-two  per 
cent  of  credit — bnt  rery  little  money  is  needed  in  business 
operations,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  immense  system  of 
credit  is  only  beneficial  to  ihoee  who,  in  the  associated  citicR, 
can  have  a  bank  a<;cooDt,  and  not  generally  to  the  vast  number 
of  agricnltnristB,  mechanics,  and  laborers  of  the  country.  The 
comptroller  admits  Ihaty  nnder  this  8>-Htem,  it  is  iiiipo>»ible  for 
the  government  bo  furnish  a  sofflcient  cnrrency  in  cimee  ol 
panic  and  llie  conii4-i|neiil  biwinen  deprt^ssion.  .Mso,  that  it  is 
inponible.  when  savh  a  large  percentage  of  busiue.<ia  is  done 
opoa  cfMlit,  for  the  businces  of  the  country  to  be  transacted,  in 
tiaiesof  monetary  stTtnt;ency,  witJi  m  little  money.  Xow,  this 
ill  a  moM  unfortunate  currency  ooD<lition,  to  aay  the  least.  With 
the  methods  of  the  creditor  class  to  keep  tlie  people  in  long- 
coDtinaiog  financisl  distMMS,  such  a  Bystem  of  credit  becomes  a 
■Met  powerful  meatui  of  the  rapid  concentration  of  wealth,  and 
of  preventing  general  prots|K>r]Iy.  .\dvitntago  is  tfau);  taken  by 
the  hanks  of  this  minimized  necessity  for  money,  to  hoard  and 
contract  the  currency  more  and  more.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  generally,  in  this  era  of  credit,  three  (luarters  of  the 
rarreucy<of  tiie  laud  is  beld  from  actual  circulation  among  tbe 
farmer!*,  producers,  and  laborers  generally.  Xow,  a  very  little 
refleeiion  mnst  show  that  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  thtwe 
boneatly  entitled  to  Die  use  of  the  little  money  needed  in  these 
long  periods  of  hnsineM  lethargy,  must  operate  most  di)^astronsly 
Rpoo  the  great  middle  and  lower  clat<«ee. 


Its 
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There  is  a  bllaoy  bidOea  ia  tbe  Btatemeiit  of  (be  comptroller 
th»t  it  i»  the  duty  o(  tJie  gorerameut  to  furnisli  a  currtDCy, 
impIyiDg  that  all  the  carreDcy  tuost  be  sapplied  by  its  fiat. 
1%iB  liotioD  has  led  us  astray  rroai  tlie  ftiuctioos  aud  niauncr  uf 
creatinf;  a  carreucy.  While  the  governmeDt  bafi  the  power  to 
Ls^e  puper  uoney.  tJie  theory  of  the  CloiistituUou  as  to  gold  and 
silver  uoDey  ia  tliat  it  i»  ttie  dntj'  or  the  coverntnent  to  provide 
the  uiiute  for  ooiuage,  define  the  ratio  and  fineness  of  those 
metalB,  and  declare  the  devices  for  the  dilTei'ent  ooior.  Tbe 
people  then  take  their  bullion  to  the  mint  and  have  it  coiued 
into  their  own  money.  Neittier  tJie  fi^vei-niiient  nor  the  banks 
ever  owned  Uiis  money  anil  are  not  entitled  to  il.  These 
theories  may  not  t>e  in  line  with  that  Utopian  idea  of  progresB, 
vbicb  would  enable  people  Co  get  along  with  but  very  little,  if 
any,  money:  or  to  depend  apon  the  llmit/^  amonntnof  money 
tbe  government  or  baukjt  might  see  lit  to  provide. 

To  iiooomplisb  these  reforms,  true  l)imeta11i!uu  must  not  only 
be  unvondit  ioually  re^ored,  but  no  currency  should  he  issaed 
by  any  banking  inatitution.  The  power  to  supply  a  eiirreucy 
ought  not  to  be  leaitcd  out  by  the  government,  for  tliat  power 
spritiics  from  tbe  people  tbems«lve8.  With  tbe  most  bitter  oppo- 
sition which  has  l»eeii  made  for  more  than  twenty  years  to 
United  Statefi  legal  tender  uot«»i,  ou  the  gi-ound  that  they  ara  flat 
money,  (332,080,334  of  this  issue  are  now  outstanding,  and  per- 
forming  the  function  of  money.  This  in  tbe  best  paper  money 
ever  IsBueit  in  the  world,  and  t3)e  only  money  ttutt  ever  com- 
manded a  premium  upon  exchange  in  Europe ;  and  treasury 
notes,  secured  from  silver  purchases,  will  doubtless  command  a 
premium  there  also.  There  has  been  a  total  of  about  tU4,- 
fl4H),i.KH>  of  thoe<«  treasury  not«6  iasuetl  up  to  the  present  time, 
redeemable  in  gold  or  in  money  coinetl  from  tbe  »ilver  batlion 
aiKtu  which  they  were  issued.  It  is  propomd  now  to  refund 
the  existing  debt  for  a  long  period  of  time  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  to  be  nsed  as  a  basis  for  fblurc  bank  note  circulation. 
Examine  the  different  parts  of  the  scheme  and  it  is,  as  it  always 
was,  most  pernicious  in  theory.  By  putting  it  together  it  is 
this :  Fund  tbe  old  debt,  ueBrly  due,  on  long  time ;  create  a 
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new  debt  to  secore  gold  for  export,  or  for  somi'  other  purp<Me, 
to  be  also  rcrtiudtMl  upon  long  tinie,  upon  u'hli-h  the  bnnka  raay 
bene  a  non-legal  tender  currency  to  be  redeemed  in  this  debt. 
Then  give  them  the  twc  of  the  currency  ub  security  for  their  de- 
poMtors,  upon  «ho6e  mooey  they  do  btutness.  The  mere  state- 
ment of  8ueh  »  plan  should  condemn  It,  Is  it  not  time  that 
these  iietA  be  recjaired  to  valk  alooe  f 

It  may  be  noticed  here  with  what  little  friction  the  T7nited 
States  oonld  oome  to  a  doable  staiHlan),  and  have  all  the  paper 
moiwy  emanate  directly  from  the  govcmnient,  except  the  i^pc«ie 
paper  mibstituiet*.  We  would  have,  nnder  bimetaltism  fiUly 
restored,  baaed  upon  the  laxt  report  of  the  director  geDcral  of 
the  mint,  *«tfl,7SS,(r2n  in  gold  and  ♦593,36.''., 365  in  wlver.  W« 
have  abonl  ^60,000,000  ill  greenbacks  and  treasury  notes  at 
the  present  time.  It  would  therefore  rexinire  only  ^724,000,000 
further  iOGoe  of  paper  money  to  bring  the  corrcncy  to  a  luaxi- 
mtun  amoRUt,  to  be  UntilM  by  law  to  about  «1, 200, 000,000,  ex- 
cltnire  of  the  specie  under  free  and  unlimiled  coinage.  By 
contraett  the  impracticability  of  securing  a  sufficient  bank  iasne 
of  circulating  notes  and  the  conswpicnt  debt  must  be  qnite 
apparent,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  total  vuhime  of  hunk 
circulating  notee,  October  31,  amounted  to  only  ♦172,432,116,  a 
of  more  than  one  half  since  1SS2,  when  it  was  the 
igbest^  Would  not  this  logical  traiisittoa  be  the  most  practl- 
oal  and  popular  solution  of  the  money  question  1  There  vonld 
be  no  inflation  of  the  onrreDcy  under  this  free  ooiuage  plan.  It 
1  only  by  bimetallic  free  and  unlimited  ooinage  that  it  ift  poni- 
to  deUirmino  bow  much  niouL'y  if,  rc'iiiiivd,  and  will  COD- 
lually  be  absorbed  in  bmuneoK  enterprises.  It  is  not  claimed 
.  (he  currency  of  France,  with  u  population  of  39,000,000,  is 
iflated,  and  yet  that  nation  bas  a  per  capita  of  ♦•13 — nearly  all 
I  aetoal  nae  among  the  people,  who  ai-e  most  prosperous  and 
mteoted.  The  United  States,  witk  20,000,000  more  population 
France,  bas  ♦!?  less  per  capita.  Even  England,  with  27,- 
9,000  I«S8  po))iilutlon  ttmu  the  Ignited  StateH,  has  $22  per 
capita,  under  the  same,  on  a  similar  xystem  of  credit.  If  we 
hw]  a  per  capita  \*ulnnie  of  currency,  all  told,  in  proportion  to 
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ttwtof  France,  n-jttiont  rt>i;ard  to  the  amount  kept  from  active 
olronlatioH,  liow  ttic  frk'uds  of  gold  would  stand  appiOled  ftt  tiiA 
dangers  of  ipflation  and  a,u  unsoiiad  currency !  There  is,  how- 
ever, II  dividiug  linf  of  stable  aud  lioalthy  prosperity  between 
inflation  and  contraction,  whirh  can  beet  be  iletenniued  by  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  and  siiver  equally.  If  Frauce  can  tuain- 
tain  that  line  at  her  pi-eeent  per  capita,  ve  certainly  coald 
sustain  a  per  capita  of  double  that  wbk-li  we  havL-,  with  our 
much  greatT  demands  of  progresn  and  induMrinl  development. 

Constant  allusions  are  made  to  the  loiui  of  the  government  in 
purchasing  silver  at  its  actual  value  and  issuing  coin  notes 
upon  it  at  its  coinage  value,  which.  November  1,  is  ttaiil  to 
hare  amounted  to  about  (14,(KH>,000.  A  suflirleuC  answer  to 
this  statement  is,  (bat  if  thexe  notes  bad  been  redeemed  in 
ttie  bullion  ooimNl  into  dollars  for  this  purp<>^,  us  is  pro- 
vided by  the  law,  there  would  have  l>eeu  no  Iohi  or  depre- 
ciation wliai«rer.  lender  the  Bland  aet  the  bullion  was 
coined  and,  generally,  stored  in  the  treasury.  Now,  the  bul- 
lion is  kept  in  tlie  treasury,  tinder  a  contrivance  of  the  friends 
of  monometoDiiuu,  proposed  In  a  committee  of  conference  aud 
supported  by  the  fri«uds  of  silver  iigHiiiM  t)i«lr  soatul  Judg- 
ment, as  the  bMt  ineiwnn-  to  be  secured.  The  charge  that 
our  prcoeut  financial  depre.-wiou  rf^sulls  from  this  law  is  wholly 
uofotinded.  and  made  from  tlie  most  sordid  tuotives.  Make  a 
note  of  this.  The  bunks  have  had  nearly  all  the  gold  of  the 
country  hoarded  up,  of  which  there  iHover  9^9,TSS,iHiO,  muc-h 
more  than  enough  to  redeerik  every  outsttuidlug  legal  tender 
note.  By  refuoing  to  honor  checks  in  gold,  legal  tender  note« 
are  paid  out  in  llie  ]dnre  of  gold,  which  could  hare  been 
Bccui-cd  in  tbis  way  from  the  hanks  for  esport.  These  notes  are 
presented  to  the  treasui'y  for  re<leiuption  in  gold  for  export.  In 
tbis  wa>'  the  government  reserresare  depleted  to  force  an  iaaue 
of  iMuds;  and  uU  ttic  present  financial  embarrassment  of  the 
government  ifi  laid  to  the  silver  purchase  act. 

The  pdnciiwl  opposition  (o  the  double  standard,  springs  from 
the  banking  combine  of  Kurope  and  this  country.  It  shapes 
tlie  admiui-^triiiiou  of  financial  aflain;  and.  if  necwwaiy,  disre- 
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gsrds  the  spirit,  ir  not  th«  letter,  of  the?  law.  With  u».  thcr»  U 
a  diaoretionary  power  to  redeem  treasury'  iiotes  tu  either  gold  or 
sil\-«r  money.  Tli«  law  declares  the  policy  to  be,  to  maiiitjiiii 
tbfi  two  luetalA  oa  a  parity  with  each  other  upou  the  preneat  or 
any  fatuiv  legal  ratio.  Thv  present  legal  ratio  \a  ^-V8  ^alnB 
(2.'}.2  fine)  of  gold,  and  il2J  grains  (3711  Hue)  of  silver,  in  each 
dollar.  It  baft  become  a  maxim,  "that  sound  [>olicy  is  never  at 
rariance  with  Kiibstantial  jiuttire.''  llie  very  specious  ar^- 
Bteat  of  the  banks  U  that  by  redeeming  these  notes  in  gold  all 
parts  of  the  currency  are  kept  on  a  purity  with  gold,  which  is 
the  \tf»i  part  of  it.  llow  can  th«  silver  dollar  lie  kept  equal 
with  tlie  Kold  dollar,  nnder  the  law,  in  this  way,  by  toUiUy 
ignoring  it  as  redemption  moneyl  t^ook  at  the  ioju^^tice  of  tliis 
kind  of  parity.  Under  the  sdogle  gold  standard,  the  gold  iind 
LSilver  dollars  will  each  at  the  present  ratio  porcbase  comniodi. 
ties  worth  ^l.'iO  in  the  market ;  Hiid,  under  the  proeeut  appre- 
ciation of  gold,  there  is  an  average  tlisoount  of  forty-six  per 
cent  npon  the  ralae  of  coniniodiliea.  This  in  how  tJie  tiilver 
dollar  conies  (o  be  ooosldered  a  cheap  dollar.  Greater  jtistico 
would  require  the  gold  dollar  to  be  ignored  ;  and  that  if  the 
[ratio  should  be  changed,  there  should  be  less  gold  put  into  (liat 
dollar,  and  that  the  quantity  of  nilver  i<hould  remain  in  Ihe 
silver  dolhir,  as  tt  is  and  has  been  siuco  we  bei'ami.'  a  nation. 
The  word  parity  stands  for  loo  much  to  be  thus  abused. 

One  reason  why  the  banks  bavn  such  a  monopoly  of  the  cur- 

rZeuof,  ia  becaase  there  are  too  many  of  tliem,  especially  in  the 

^brge  oitleo.     Is  not  the  theory  of  fruo  banking  a  delusion  and 

a  ttoarel     AVby  does  a  city  of  :!00,000  population  re<)uire 

tltses  or  twenty  bunks  to  absorb  the  money  of  the  i)eopleT 

FfThera  was  an  increase  of  Iftl  last  yeai-,  making  a  total  of  .i.ZW 

throughout  the  country,  according  to  the  laat  official  report. 

rFrM  banking  i»  claimed  upon  the  very  plausible  tlieory  of  the 

'DeOMsity  of  increasing  banking  facilities,  to  keep  pace  witlt  the 

growth  of  population  and  the  increase  of  bnsiness,  while  an  in> 

Fcreased  i»er  capita  of  currency  for    these    very  purposes  is 

^declared  by  the  friends  of  gold  to  lie  iullntlon  and  uiLsoundnem. 

The  more  banks  wo  have  the  larger  the  volume  of  ix'aerves  to 
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secure  depositors,  and  for  cni-reot  use  in  bwikliig  oi>eratiouK ; 
tbo  moiv  ttxtengive  the  great  clearing  boiue  credit  Kystem 
becomes,  and  tbe  more  nerioiu*  the  actmit  money  contraction  and 
bosinvNt  distre»&  Let  banking  facilities,  especially  in  tlie 
cities,  l>e  contracted  rather  tlian  tbe  currency.  \itl  tbe  policy 
be  to  give  ns  sufficient  money  and  lees  banks — not  less  money 
and  more  banks.  A  government  po^tHl  system,  more  trust 
companies,  or  aametliiog  of  the  oort.  would  be  an  improvement. 
Any  system  tJiat  would  not  tfe  up  the  ourreaey  iu  rescri'es  and 
nunicrotui  other  ways  would  be  preferable.  Trust  and  deposit 
companies  took  tbe  place  of  uld  slate  buuks,  under  Ibal  system, 
is  many  cities ;  and  were  generally  very  safe  and  prosperoos. 
Some  such  plan  would  give  tlie  currency  mucfa  greater  freedom 
and  rolnme  for  actual  use,  and  greatly  tend  to  remove  tbe  in- 
jurious eCTecIs  of  this  great  demon  of  creilit 

And  lastly,  how  can  the  currency  be  made  tbe  most  elastic  t 
It  most  be  admitted  that  under  the  prc««nt  system  there  is  no 
flexibility  in  the  supply  of  money.  Indeed,  the  comptroller  in 
his  Last  report  admits  this ;  and  that  a  currency  furnished  by 
tbe  government  iu  the  form  of  legal  tenders  would  posfwas  tbe 
element  of  suundno^.  Attention  has  already  been  directed  to 
tbe  government  legal  tender  paper  money,  and  bow  flexibility 
would  result  by  extending  to  tlic  people  tbe  right  to  the  tna  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  equally.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  elasticity  means,  us  stAtcd  by  tbe  oomptroller  i 
"  Conformity  to  boBtness  «aDt«,  tbe  supply  quickly  responding 
to  the  demand,  and  not  conformity  to  flxed  rules  and  sUttutor; 
lav."  Tbe  national  banks,  however,  conld  not  supply  a  cur- 
rency, nnder  this  mi-aniug,  tbal  would  meet  the  want  I'ully  and 
perfeoUy.  A  hank  note  is  not  monrg,  hut  fiiU  ctirrmi.-y  of  the  ttxtrti 
eharader,  having  as  its  only  scctirity  a  debt  of  limited  amoant. 
It  sustains  no  comparison  whatever  to  an  United  States  legal 
tender  promise  to  pay,  redeemable  immediately  upon  presenta- 
tion, under  a  bimetallic  standard,  in  gold  or  silver  money.  Tbe 
process  of  redeeming  a  bank  note  secured  by  bonds  is  mo«t 
dilatory.  And,  furtbenuore,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  securing  a  sufficient  volume  of  circulating  bank  notet,  to 
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neet  the  demands  of  flexibility.  Tlie  highest  volume  of 
national  bank  notes  in  circulatioa  at  one  time  van  ^62,SS9,134, 
eleven  years  since — abont  donble  tlie  present  issnc-.  This  perfect 
fiexibiUty  can  only  oome  from  the  free  and  anlimited  coina^  of 
both  m«tal-'«.  The  silver  aud  gold  money  of  the  Unite*)  States 
now  amouDtB  to  over  91, 343, 000, 000,  which  )r  the  ba»is  from 
which  this  elasticity  mtist  spring.  The  policy  of  founding  a 
iffident  paper  cnrrency,  over  and  above  that  amonnt,  upon 
koy  kind  of  debt,  is  wholly  impractieahle  and  abould  not  be 
tolerated. 

Even  if  there  conid  be  a  sufficient  volume  of  bank  currency 
supplied,  under  a  continnation  of  the  preM>nt  pliin,  the  re^ioire- 
ments  for  securing  loanft  aud  discounts  are  subject  to  such  roles 
and  restrictions  that  money  would  not  be  HuppUed  on  demand 
at  all  tinier,  even  when  moM  abundant.  TIiG  flexibility  of  the 
[^urrency  should  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  creditor 
-the  diacntioa  of  banks.  Could  the  people  secure  a 
flexible  currency,  wilh  the  power  of  banks  to  deny  credit  to  the 
;))eof  any  eeotiou  of  the  country,  to  prove  lo  them,  in  this 
Scial  way,  that  they  are  lottiug  money,  for  the  purpose  of 
inlliwnoing  members  of  Oongress  from  those  sections  to  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  any  measnre  the  banks  consider  obnosioos  to  their 
intereslsT  And  yet  snch  haa  been,  and  may  ofteu  be  the  caee. 
>'o.  Free  elasticity  cannot  be  secured  in  this  manner.  It  must 
depend  npon  the  bullion  owner,  and  not  upon  tlie  banker. 

If  these  relbrms  can  be  accomplished,  the  trend  will  be  toward 
t  greater  prosperity  and  contentmout ;  a  more  eijual  distribntiou 
of  wealth ;   less  domestic  infelicity,  pauperism,   and    crime ; 
.better  civilirjition,  and  a  more  general  acceptance  of,  and  re- 
fer, the  Christian  religion. 

Wii.i.rAM  Kkai-p. 
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WUKS  good  peuple  diflT^r  iu  r^ui-d  to  m  prlociple  it  will 
gcDerally  be  found  that  there  is  a  vital  aiisunder- 
fdondiitg  in  llieir  coiii|)re]iRU8ioii  of  the  priuciple.  All  of  the 
agitation  over  vroman'H  duty,  ber  obitgattoD  to  Bad  the  bounda 
of  her  "Rpbere"  io  ibe  hoiue,  her  solemn  De«eaeiity  to  atrictly 
avoid  "politics,"  groirs  out  of  tack  of  comprehension  a»  to  the 
luany-aidedneitti  of  woiiam's  nature,  hnd  »  totAl  ini!«tipprelteasiou 
of  what  18  tbc  vital  etwence  of  politics. 

It  goes  witlioiil  saying  tlutt  uian  and  woman  mimt  take  upon 
themselves  the  duty  of  fatherhood  and  motherhood  if  we  want 
the  buniau  race  perpetuated.  Itui  niotberbood  no  more  nums 
np  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  woraan'it  life  tliau  fatherhood  does 
that  of  iiian'!^  ^Vomaii  is,  tirst,  au  individual  to  he  developed 
into  a  Htrung.  reusouing,  itelf-reepecting,  M)f-govornii)g,  mlf- 
sapporling  human  being ;  next,  she  i»  a  citizen,  whose  iotereet 
it  ts  to  uiidcr«lBud  all  priuciplea  of  numicipal  uud  natiouat 
action;  and,  then,  marriage  luay  form  an  epiN>de  in  her  life; 
motherhood  niuy  be  her  experience,  but  neither  need  in  the 
least  interfere  wilh  her  annnal  choice  of  her  political  reprcMentu- 
tfvos;  and  at  fifty  her  government  of  the  home  may  have  well 
qnalihed  her  for  iia  a^'tive  tUiare  in  public  goveruuient  during 
the  next  ten  years  of  her  life. 

The  most  advanced  tribe  of  Madagascar — civilly,  socially,  and 
financially — i»  that  one  whose  king  has  been  guided  from  time 
immemorial  by  a  council  of  twelve  aged  women,  elderly  damee 
elected  to  the  office  of  national  directors  from  a  belief  in  the 
wisdom  of  expertenoed  wives  and  mothers.  Who  can  tell  how 
much  benefit  we  might  derive  from  followiug  this  example  ! 

Mr.  William  W.  Phelps,  who  has  just  written  a  most  eulo- 
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gistic  art)cl«  no  th«  moral  inBueace  and  power  of  mothen, 
BtraDg^ly  oaouKh  overlooks  the  valu*  ffom^o's  "keener  moral 
pereepiioiL* ' ■  wonlil  have  if  ttrutight  iulo  llti*  siTvioe  of  lli« 
nation.  '-BritiK  witbia  view  evervtfaiDg  tiint  is  Kubntantial,"  be 
txclaims.  "and  bebold,  its  piTpetuitf  rmta  npOD  tbv  ririnc  nuii 
intelligeace  ioBpired  hv  woman."  Aiid  yet  in  tbe  next  breath 
be  bemoans  tbu  awful  daoger  to  tb«  oonnlry  should  women 
allow  their  tboogbts  to  stray  ouUlide  tbeir  bnnie«i  and  aak  to 
bave  their  opinions  on  public  matters  counted.  Ilomu,  in  Mr. 
Phelps'  opinion,  is  the  rirtumfereiice  of  woman's  '"ftphei-e." 
He  concedes  that  if  pushed  by  the  actual  necessity  of  earning 
Uteir  daily  bread,  »onM^  of  the  s«x  may  "without  the  lo^i  of 
womanhood  or  modeflty,'*  take  up  the  pen,  th«  brush,  the 
needle,  teach  art  or  music,  or  enter  the  ofliioe  or  schoolroom. 
TfalH  is  kind  in  Mr.  Phelps,  for  as  three  millions  of  women  iu  the 
United  Staler  have  to  earn  their  own  bread  or  starve,  it  would 
bi^  a  pity  to  brand  them  with  "unwotnauliitua"  because  Ibey 
preferred  not  to  starve.  But  women  competing  with  men  for 
the  digiitticis  and  salaries  of  lawyens  and  preachers  (ill  Mr. 
Phelps*  aool  with  abhon-ence,  and  their  efforts  to  develop  their 
minds  by  study,  their  bodies  by  physical  culture,  and  thoir 
social  iDterconree  by  debate,  be  totally  disapproves  of. 

Now  If  Mr.  Phelps  wants  to  witaetis  the  practical  working  out 
of  an  ideal  which  for  nearly  a  tlion.«uud  yeai's  ha.<i  ronAned 
women's  thoughts  and  attention  solely  to  the  borne,  be  ts 
adriAed  to  devote  himself  for  lhi»  piir|>flRe  to  a  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  India.  India,  as  all  the  world  now  knows,  is  tho  borne  of 
tbe  twin  branch  of  onr  own  nice — Uie  ,\ryaus.  The  English- 
BpMklag  people  and  the  iliodus  are,  tJierel'ore,  members  of  the 
same  original  stock,  luheriting  ei(ual  talents,  equal  capnclty  for 
Intellectual  development,  equal  iuherent  posaibtlitiea  of  natioual 
greatjiess.  Wherein  tbeu  lies  the  cause  of  tlte  rhte  of  one,  Che 
degradsLioo  of  the  other,  by  which  the  lat^it  develui>ed  branch 
hua  set  its  foot  ■■us  a  conqueror  up^iu  the  neck  of  the  elder  f  It 
bto  be  found  entirely  in  the  blunder  by  which  the  highborn 
women  of  ludin  gradually  and  short-sightedly  gave  up  all  of 
iJieir  primitive  interest  in  polilii-al  life  and  immured  Ibemaelves 
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totally  iu  tbiit  narroir  sphere  culled  tbo  home,  lu  tJie  «arly 
history  of  India  iroinen  played  a  luwt  important  part.  Thejr 
were  dlstiuguished  as  sovereigns,  as  philoaophcrs,  as  ln-spli-atioii 
io  art,  literature,  and  religion.  To  thiR  day  every  Brahmin 
addresses  a  daily  prayur  to  HaraKwati,  Ihv  mother  of  the  Vedas. 
Io  that  period  of  woiunn's  freedom  a  oacred  acrihe  vrote:,  ''The 
whole  world  is  cuibodi«4)  in  the  woman.  One  shonld  be  % 
woman  one's  self.  Wom«n  are  godn.  Women  are  vitality." 
PriuiltlTe  Hindu  pbilooophy  depicted  tbe  cTeative  power  as 
feminine,  the  rat^  at  that  time  knew  notliin|c  of  woman  as  a 
dependent  wcaklitig.  Marriages  wore  then  (.'ontracted  by  free 
choice  lietwpeu  adult  equals  \  women  move<l  ahnKul,  ax  Rntfliab 
nod  American  women  do  to-day,  nnveiled,  free,  honored, 
sharing  both  the  private  and  public  life  of  fathent.  huHbands, 
sons,  and  brotlieK.  Ko  human  being  could  then  have  foreseen 
the  posiibility  that  the  day  mi{i;lit  come  when  girle  would  be 
married  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  and  doomed  to  spend 
their  lives  in  a  darkened  al>ode  utterly  divorced  from  all  tbe 
iulellectual  intcrvstn  of  even  the  men  of  their  own  family. 

The  revolution  in  the  lives  of  tlie  -women  of  India  began,  as 
all  bistoriantt  agree,  at  the  time  when  their  land  was  con()uere<l 
by  the  rude  Slobammedans.  Veils  were  adopted  by  arititocratao 
women  to  screen  their  faces  Trom  the  too  free  gaze  of  the  for- 
eigoera.  Luxury  slowly  weakened  their  bodiea,  over-refinemeDb 
inclined  them  to  withdraw  themselves  more  and  more  from  com- 
mnnication  with  a  oommon,  everyday  working  world  :  what  was 
at  first  a  fashion  hardened  ioto  rigid  custom  ;  voluntary  efface- 
ment  from  public  life  was  succeeded  by  enforced  retirement ; 
seclusion  in  a  narrow  sphera  liegot  ignorance,  and  ignorance  for- 
bade further  education  ;  being  divorced  from  the  afiairs  of  this 
vorld,  ignorance  engrossed  itself  more  and  more  witb  faDtastio 
superstitions  coucerning  other  worlds,  and  thus,  little  by  littJe, 
did  the  contraction  of  noman^s  sphere  in  India  drag  the  wbolo 
of  Indian  life  into  the  narrow  bounds  set  ronnd  the  mother. 
To-day  every  truly  educated  man  in  India  advocates  (as  the 
only  hope  for  tbe  redemption  of  India  from  the  slough  of  pov- 
erty and  superstition;  that  an  effort  shall  be  made  to  draw  their 
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looR-bnried  women  out  of  tbat  sphere  in  wbich  they  now  rest 
sublltuely  oonteuted,  and  In  whleb  Ui«ir  woiuanly  iufltieuce  U 
allpotest.  The  hom«fi  have  becotoe  the  ctine  of  India,  even 
tfauugli  tLej*  are  Lbe  abo^e  of  gentleness,  gnice,  piety,  anci  virtue 
beyond  question,  for  tbey  are  the  hotbeds  of  superstition.  But 
nationul  blunders  ai'e  08  ditBcult  to  retrieve  a»  tliey  are  eii8y  to 
commit,  and  an  uphill  taak  lies  before  the  educators  of  India. 

The  world  te  slowly  beginning  to  comprehend  that  woman 
and  man  have  one  common  sphere,  and  tltat  is  the  globe  ;  and 
that  within  this  conuuon  limit  each  should  have  fullest  oppor- 
tQnit>'  to  develop  after  his  or  her  own  fashion.  Some  women 
are  born  for  military  gooluMS,  aa  witness  onr  own  Ann  Carroll, 
who  planned  (Irant's  most  celebrated  campaign.  Some  men,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  born  for  millinery  and  cooking,  at  Worth 
and  Vatel.  Some  women  are  bom  to  rule,  as  C^berine  the 
fircat,  Klizabetb,  or  even  Victoria,  who  goveras  by  liavlDg  «ciise 
enough  uot  to  try  to  govern.  Many  men.  on  the  other  band, 
are  born  to  serve  al^ectly,  as  In  tlie  vast  armies  of  monks  and 
of  modem  soldiers,  whose  whole  idea  of  life  ts  snmmed  np  in 
Uw  adoption  of  slavish  obedience.  How  foolish  It  is,  then,  to 
waste  time  trying  to  compress  all  masculine  mankind  into  one 
mold  and  all  feminine  mankind  Into  another!  Xature  has 
given  to  the  Rev,  Anna  Shaw  a  rare  gift  whose  exerciae  fui^ 
nishee  delight  to  thousands  who  throng  to  hear  her.  In  tlie 
whole  United  States  only  one  man  i»  her  equal.  She  is  a  born 
orator,  endowed  witli  the  magnetic  presence,  the  tbriltiug  voice, 
the  wit,  logic,  power  of  pathnti.  which  attract,  charm,  persuade, 
and  convince  those  who  bang  U[>on  her  ntterances.  But  the  Rev. 
Anna  Shaw,  tborongbly  at  home  upon  the  platform  or  in  the 
pnlplt,  would  l>e  as  mudi  out  of  place  as  Mr.  William  W. 
Phelps,  of  the  Montana  bar,  if  conQned  to  frying-pans  or  dish- 
washing in  a  kitchen,  or  bending  over  the  needle. 

The  chief  tronble  with  the  men  who  strive  to  frighten  women 
ODt  of  politics  is  that  they  tticm-s^lvcii  need  a  new  conception  of 
lbe  meaning  of  policies.  Originally  tbe  word  signifi&d  the 
aOaits  of  a  city.  It  had  reference  to  those  baildings  provided 
for  the  convenience  of  all  citizens,  to  those  roads  over  which  alt 
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citizens  travel,  to  dectniODK  as  lo  whether  llie  riiy  shonlcl  decide 
for  pcave  or  war,  bb  to  whom  (lie  city  Nhonld  choosv  for  its  leiid- 
ers.  Tbe  etuly  histories  of  all  rues  show  women  aa  interested 
as  men  io  tht  affair*  of  the  city,  aud  the  weal  or  woe  of  every 
race  is  decided  largely  hy  the  extent  to  wlnclt  ntea  and  women 
preeerre  this  commnuity  of  iDtepeKl. 

No  stronger  evidence  of  the  benefits  arising  ttma  women's 
Hbariog  the  political  life  of  men  conld  be  <leitir«d  than  is  now 
afforded  in  the  cities  of  l-^ngltuitl,  where  nmnicipal  affairs  have 
improved  within  the  last  tventy-tfaree  years  just  in  proportion 
to  the  political  activity  of  women.  Xo  more  striking  evidence 
of  the  dangers  resnlting  from  vromeo's  exclofiion  from  politiual 
life  could  be  fonud  than  is  exhibited  in  American  cities,  whose 
tilricUy  roan-goverDed  realms  have  becMne  a  taant  and  a  re- 
proaob  among  nution^.  This  Is  not  because  women  are  Iwlter 
Uiaa  men,  bnt  because  a  city  needs  the  interest  of  all  its  citizens 
to  keep  it  np  to  its  be«t  uchievepents.  Women  need  tJie 
breadth  that  cornea  of  occasional  attention  to  something  broader 
than  the  petty  uffairs  of  ou«*s  own  family,  ot»e's  own  church, 
and  one's  own  visiting  circle.  Men  need  the  reminder  that 
mollierllDefls  1r  hb  neocitRiu'y  to  u  city  as  to  n  household,  a  faet 
which  they  are  apt  to  forget  in  treating  the  city  soleJy  as  a 
preserve  for  mascnliue  per(|nli<Jtes.  City  fathers  may  be  supe- 
rior in  matters  of  finance,  but  city  mothers  wilt  do  far  more  for 
the  cure  of  crime  and  salvation  of  childhood  than  all  the  police, 
tike  courts,  and  penitentiaries  have  ever  done,  'or  <.'an  do.  Bvory 
place  where  weakness,  salTering,  and  want  is  found  is  woman's 
place,  and,  fortnnately,  there  are  women  eoongh  to  snpply  all 
without  leaving  the  homes  negle^letl. 

It  is  Dot  good  for  either  man  or  woman  to  be  alone  iu  the  ad- 
minlstXAtlon  of  law,  religion,  or  government,  for  the  tyranny  of 
a  ruling  sex  over  a  sabject  nex  presents  opportnnities  for  cruelly 
and  abuse  of  [tower  surpassed  in  no  other  form  of  autocracy. 
We  are  apt  to  make  a  fetich  of  the  home,  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship it  blindly  as  a  perfect  institution.  But  every  intelligent 
penoD  knows  that  home  may  be  either  a  heaven  or  a  hell, 
aeeording  aa  it  is  the  abode  of  two  perfectly  f^  e<(uals,  or  of 
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'  ral«r  aod  sahjecT.  We  shall  Dev«r  kuow  the  even  uearly  perfect 
borne  nnlil  man  concedes  to  wonuui  ever;  jot  and  tittle  uf  the 
fMedou  which  be  clHims  as  bis  fndividiiul  portion. 

At  preeent  women  deserre  no  credit  for  their  virtue  or 
moralily.  Tbey  are  not  free  ageutB,  l)ut  puppets,  oheying  men's 
laws  for  fear  of  men's  puDishments.  The  laws  made  by  men 
deeide  upon  what  t^rms  women  luuy  niurry  uud  what  shall  be 
tlie  form  of  the  marriage ;   they  decide  when  children  shall 

I  belong  wholly  to  their  fathen,  when  partly  <o  Ihc^ir  moUiere, 

'and  (infamy  of  infamies!)  when  they  shall  Iw  branded  as  legally 
aobo<ly'«  children  ;  they  dei-ide  when  a  married  woman  may 
have  a  will,  when  she  may  express  her  will,  and  when  she  shall 

,  be  deprived  of  all  exercise  of  will  or  any  right  to  make  con- 
tracts ;  as  tbey  decide  upon  what  terms  she  may  marry  witbont 
conaulting  any  members  of  the  sex,  so,  Itkewtee.  they  settle 
without  ber  knowledge  all  tlie  terms  apon  wbich  she  may 
divorce,  or  be  divorced  from,  her  btialMud. 

lo  our  civilization  we  boast  of  that  pvfculiarly  just  institutiOQ 
mlled  "  trial  by  a  jury  of  one's  peeri."  But  no  woman  is  ever 
tried  t>y  her  peen;  all  who  ^t  in  judgment  on  ber  sins  are  her 
legally  constituted  stiperior«.  Some  of  thc(*e  sufteriors  proudly 
aunouni-^  that  they  are  naturally  woman's  superiors,  that  both 
mentally  and  physically  nature  has  endowed  them  with  superior 
c)Qaliflcatioos  for  the  posseasion  and  exerci^  of  power.  This, 
one  might  thiulc.  would  be  sufficient  advantage,  but  no,  every 
artificial  bolstering  op  of  power  that  social  coovcolion  can  give, 
Bten  lake  for  themselves  and  deny  to  women,  xnch  as  pocnewlon 

<  of  lefcialatnree,  right  lo  make  laws  and  administer  them.  The 
beet  education  is  for  sons,  tl>e  finest  cultlvailou  for  their  mental 
and  physical  farnlties,  the  stimalation  of  native  powers  that 
comes  from  tnkiniog  for  self  support,  the  strengthening  of  self- 
respect — bom  of  the  knowledge  that  they  are  to  be  self- 
governing.  But  the  daughters,  the  wenker,  are  sedulously 
reprefned  into  still  greater  weakness.  From  the  cradle  to  the 
(rave  tbey  are  taught,  not  to  If  bot  to  trm,  and,  invariably,  to 
aeem  something  qnite  different  from  what  tbey  are.  There  are 
JnM  two    ooorMs    pos^ble    for  a    bnnuin    beiug,  to    be  mlf- 
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suppnrtiDg  or  to  t>bcoiiie  a  pmiper,  dcpondent  upOD  tbv  will  anT 
fkvor  of  another.  Uo«t  women  are  trained  for  paaperiam.  &nd 
accept  paiiperisiii  at  their  beavcn-orClaiuiHl  oondiUon.  Ua- 
married,  tbey  depend  npon  btber  or  lirother  ;  Duuried,  npoa  k 
Imsbaad.  Murriuge  to  most  of  tlwui  rerotvAS  itMlf  into  a 
"coDditioD  of  beiut;  supported."  It  Li  true  that  the  vast 
majority  of  tlieiu  far  wore  than  earn  their  living  in  niarriuge. 
They  carry  on  tumultaneoualy  the  trader  and  profeasions  of 
oook,  chaniborniaid,  waitress,  hoiuoiuaid,  lauudrem,  aeamatrMB, 
acollioD,  child's  ouise,  and  general  buyer  and  manager  of  the 
family,  while  filling  the  higher  ruk-  of  wife  and  mother,  for  in 
the  Taftt  majority  of  {kmiliea  in  Christendom  the  wife  is  tiie 
only  servant.  But  for  all  thi^  no  one  thinka  of  a  oituried 
woman  ait  self-supporting.  The  law,  Uteratnre,  and  custom 
invariably  rvfcr  to  the  htuband  as  his  wife's  "snpporttfr."  and 
88  "the  supporter  of  tiLt  family."  Until  (iiiite  recently  no 
married  woman  was  allowed  to  pones  any  property,  even  now 
she  UMA  it  nnder  liniitatioii.s,  »e  if  slie  were  a  child  in  tutelage. 

One  of  the  first  great  moral  j^ins  to  accrue  from  woman's 
ftall  enfrancliisenient,  that  is,  her  mental  as  well  as  her  political 
eDfraacbisenient,  will  be  bor  rocogaitioD  as  an  honorably  Kelf- 
Bapporting  individual  in  thoee  two  thirds  of  the  houiee  of  Amer- 
ica, wherein  she  now  labora  at  a  doacn  or  more  wage-worthy 
oocnpatioDS.  ftlarriage  will  be  acknowledged  aa  a  partnendiip, 
in  whidi  each  partner  is  equally  worthy  of  respect  as  self- 
supporting,  so  long  as  euicb  oonlribntes  to  the  common  welAire  of 
tbi'  family. 

Men  are  too  arrogant  in  regard  to  their  importance  in  poliCioSf 
too  moduli  f.'ont'erniiig  their  own  responsibility  in  the  building 
of  the  home.  China  and  India  are  valuable  ohject'leeEions  for 
thoeo  who  would  aToid  the  pitfall  of  making  woman  sole  despot 
in  the  home  and  man  sole  despot  in  the  political  realm.  A  care- 
ful preparation  of  mau  for  the  aacreil  duticis  of  fatherhood  Is  as 
essential  a  part  of  his  education  oa  i»  the  c'lreAil  preparation  of 
woman  for  her  tacred  duties  of  citizenship.  No  woman  can  im- 
press uiwn  susceptible  mind-i^  the  sacre^lueas  of  truth  and  Ulwrty, 
or  inspire  true  patriotism,  or  tea<.-h  the  rcspoosibilitiea  of  public 
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trusbi,  or  the  importance  of  the  ballot  and  elective  rrnnchLse,  dd- 
ebe  bas  learned  l>j  experieoce  vbat  thetw  worda  mean. 
Women's  foultR  toalny  are  the  dolte  begot^ten  of  slavery,  the 
fiiolts  or  cowardioe,  uatrnthftdDon,  weak  dependeace.  Those 
who  rise  above  this  condilioo  do  so  lu  spite  of,  not  by  the  help 
their  eDTiroiunMit,  for  the  present  eDviroDment  of  women  iu 
United  States  Is  as  false  to  ttic  principles  profeseeil  hy  the 
founders  of  the  United  Statea  as  ta  the  position  of  wotneo  in 
Turkey.  This  is  the  weak  point  Id  onr  political  BTstem.  We 
are  not  a  trae  democracy,  but  a  hypocritical  oligarchy  of  sex, 
parading  under  false  colon.  With  hypocrisy  inwoven  in  our 
daily  political  practice,  with  a  giant  wrong  against  half  of  the 
oiciiens  of  Uie  repuHtc,  not  only  perpetnotod  but  defemlcd, 
what  wonder  that  oar  politiciaoB  daily  grow,  as  Mr.  Pbelpa  oou- 
feeaee,  more  "artfiil,  conceited,  hypocritital,  iinscrnpulous"  T 
Oat  of  evil  evil  comes.    A  false  sittiatioa  begeta  faLaebood. 

Even  though  all  that  the  oon»or«'utive  fear  i«]iould  seem  pos- 
Ible  in  conseqaence  of  the  eDfraDchisement  of  women,  this  en- 
frnnehiaement  is  the  only  consistent  ooiirw  for  onr  govern- 
"A  boose  divided  agaioHt  ilMelf  cannot  stand"  is  a 
in)  which  applies  e^iuully  to  family  and  nation,  and  the 
United  States  most  inevitably  go  on  to  tme  republicanism — the 
^govemnlellt  of  all  sane,  nou-crimiiial  adults — or  drill  beck 
other  masqnerading  oliKarchies  have  done  to  some  form  of 
ily  crowned  dusiMtism. 

Ellen  Battelle  Dibtkick. 


THE  CITIZEN  IN  POLITICS. 

BY  OBOROR   VltQCHART,  HtQ. 

THE  history  of  politics  in  tliis  country  deiuonstrateH  that  the 
m^ority  of  the  p«ople,  in  making  np  their  ballolH,  want 
to  <)o  what  in  their  Jodgnteiit  Is  beet  for  tlie  welfive  of  the 
nation.  People  differ  in  opinion  as  to  which  of  different 
proposed  policies  of  gor^rnment  is  beet  n4lapted  to  bring 
aboal  the  best  retnUts,  and  a  fixed  oonviction  one  way  or  the 
other  niay  lead  the  best  of  wen  to  vote  for  a  very  incompetent 
csDdidato  who  represents  certain  principles,  bnt  the  care  and 
solicitude  which  the  average  voter  manifests  at  the  polUt  in 
makiDg  up  his  ballot  indipat««  his  desire  to  vote  for  the  best 
man,  where  no  great  principle  or  policy  is  to  be  decided,  upon 
which  the  voter  has  his  own  convicdomt.  And  this  fidelity  of 
the  ninsses  to  trnth  and  right  has  been  the  great  factor  in  maio- 
toining  the  honor  and  prestige  of  this  nation. 

If  the  people  would  attend  the  primary  elections  and  take  the 
eame  interest  and  care  in  the  selection  of  delegates  to  nomi- 
nating conventions  oa  they  do  in  voting  at  the  general  electionR, 
tlie  problem  of  electing  good  men  to  office  would  be  solved. 
Bat  for  variooa  reasons  the  primaries  are  poorly  attended  and  a 
few  friends  of  the  candidate  or  dolegaUi  in  each  election  district 
elect  the  delegate  from  that  district,  and  the  same  prooees  BtaDy 
times  repeated  nominates  the  candidate  without  the  majority 
membership  of  the  party  having  had  any  port  in  the  selection. 
When  the  people  are  awakened  to  the  neoeesity  and  importance 
of  attending  the  primary  elections  so  as  to  indicate  their  choice 
of  the  aspirants  for  the  nomination,  it  will  m^e  very  little 
diCTerence  whetiier  they  attend  tlie  polls  on  election  day  or  not. 
It  is  cufltomafy  now  for  the  party  to  show  its  dis^proval  of 
the  selection  of  candidates  by  defeating  them  at  tlie  polls,  and 
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be  same  method  vU)  probably  prevail  noUl  tbe  votent  are 
Might  tlie  importwice  of  att«Ddiug  the  primaries,  which  »liou1d 
hel(]  npoa  a  day  eepeclally  designated  by  law  for  that 
purpose,  aod  the  utteotJoD  of  the  people  partkularly  culled  to 
it  by  malcing  it  a  legal  batf-boliday. 

The  babSlJui]  disaatis^tioii  of  the  people  with  Che  aetecUoD  of 

candidates  by  nonuDatiDg  coareatloiis  on  tbe  ground  of  their 

being  iacompeteut  or  unworthy  of  confideuoo,  or  otherwise  unfit 

for  the  position,  woald  be  done  away  nitb,   if  well-nieaniDg 

citizens  were  cboMo  as  delegates  to  the^  convcntious,  and  they 

woald  be  returned  in  most  cases,  if  the  usual  party  rote  were 

polled,  with  the  roault  that  the  candidates  of  both  parties  would 

ibe  fit  men  who  woold  honor  the  office,  and  we  would  have  good 

rgovemmfiDt — no  matter  who  wait  elected.     But  wc  arc  very  far 

ftxim  that  position  in  practical  politics  at  the  pretwnt  time,  iu9 

kthove  who  have  iiit«n>«ted  tbemselvvs  in  it  at  all  woll  know, 

'The  percentage  of  voters  in  the  cities  and  towns  who  attend 

delegate  elections  in  vor}  nuall,  and  the  moral  tone  of  tJie  dele- 

I  gates  is  a  variable  quantity. 

Tbo  eitizon  who  goes  into  a  oonvcntion  iis  it  dc^li-gate  with  the 
pmpose  of  doing  some  good  to  the  community  will  find  olntades 
In  his  way  which  must  be  tuot  attd  overcome  before  he  otn 
■aeoomplish  much  toward  the  end  he  has  in  view,  and  which 
[nmmltiTii'l  ho  will  tiiid  himself  powerless  to  cluuige.  The 
IflflbDesB  of  good  men,  and  the  want  of  harmony  it  begets, 
prevent  them  ttom  moving  in  a  onltY  and  render  nil  the  in- 
flnenoe  and  power  which  their  standing  iu  the  community  and 
oatnral  ability  would  give  tliem.  It  often  takes  coiutcieutioiM 
and  thinking  men  a  good  while  to  learn  that  there  are  good  men 
in  tlie  convention  besides  tliemselves,  and  that  their  ideas  of  the 
way  things  ought  to  be  done  may  not  be  feasible,  and  that  many 
things  most  be  ooneidere*!  in  making  np  a  ticket  of  which  they 
had  not  thought,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  suocessfbl  in 
paitf  if  not  individually,  they  must  work  together  in  furthering 
some  plan  which  is  for  their  best  intereste  as  a  whole.  And 
ihna  their  self-esteem  and  profound  conviction  of  their  own 
infallibility  and  snitableness  for  any  position  to  which  they  may 
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a.sp{r«,  nuiy  inuke  (liein  ti»elcs8  iu  bringing  HboQt  giKxl  noniina* 
tiomi  or  the  adoptiiig  of  wise  party  principles.  On  the  other 
luuid,  moQ  moro  eclfiih  thau  tti«j-,  aud  who  cure  nothing  what 
becom«tt  of  the  public  w«l&re.  will  unite  together  for  the 
lutcoiiiplishineut  of  »wtufl  end  which  will  buoelit  them  somewhat 
aa  individnala.  and  through  their  anion  Bucoeed  in  having  their 
waj  uud  getting  things  duuu  which  will  help  them  as  indlvlclaals 
and  as  a  political  faction. 

The  i»efi)lno«8  of  a  delegate  to  hla  oonstituouts  depends  oo 
bis  adaptability  to  circuustances  act  in  other  matters.  If  be 
goes  Into  a  coii\'oiitiou  with  the  IdCM  that  erery  one  in  any  way 
identified  with  politics  is  corrapt^  and  in  all  things  is  ander  the 
control  of  the  local  buss,  ho  will  at  once  antagonize  luiuiy  men 
who  think  as  he  does  in  most  matters,  but  who  see  the  necessity 
of  oonoertod  action  among  thceo  who  liavc  the  faculty  of  iiifln- 
eacing  the  people  and  who  believe  in  wme  cases  it  is  better 
for  the  general  good  to  choose  the  leefwr  evil  when  it  is  that  or 
nothing. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  be  met  and  overcome  In  the  cnnventfon 
is  the  boodler  element,  which  makes  the  whole  system  disiepa- 
table  und  blnokens  the  character  of  those  who  do  the  work  of 
carr>-iug  out  the  details  of  tlie  political  enterprise.'  Tkii«  nncer- 
tain  element  in  always  a  thorn  in  the  fiesb  to  the  honest  man  cd- 
deavoring  to  do  his  duty  fvarlessly  and  eonscientionsly,  and  as 
long  as  the  boodler  is  retarned  by  the  people  and  holds  the  Ital- 
aooo  of  power  in  the  convention,  nnworlh}'  men  will  continue  to 
present  themselves  as  aspirants  for  the  nomination,  and  decent 
men  seeing  the  hopelessness  to  them  of  a  fight  which  is  Co  be 
gained  by  tlie  nse  of  money  will  refuse  to  enter  a  competition  in 
vhich  they  arc  beaten  by  their  adherence  to  law  and  moral  con- 
viction of  what  is  right  and  wrong  before  they  begin.  When 
the  time  comes  that  the  people  consider  it  jmtt  as  much  a  duty 
to  go  to  the  primaries  to  vote  as  to  the  election,  Uiis  element 
will  disappear  for  the  most  part  from  the  convention,  and  the 
problemfl  which  this  conatry  will  have  to  solve  In  the  near 
future  may  efTect  this  change  uinch  Hoooer  than  we  expect.  If  it 
coo  I>e  gotten  rid  of  we  will  have  hoaest  men  for  candidates, 
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who  TTilJ  u»e  honest  methods  in  oondnctiug  the  canTurBS  ;  the  use 
of  moDey  for  other  thao  legitimate  expenwii  will  cense,  and  j>oU> 
tics  will  take  the  posittoo  which  the  scicuce  of  gDveniment 
should  oocupi'  aoioDg  Ihe  duties  which  lueii  consider  it  honorable 
to  undertake. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  mimtatenient  and  meanness  which 
are  made  use  of  in  the  political  cauvaus  of  the  preseot  cannot  bi- 
deHcribed.  T1>e  announcement  of  Uie  nomination  has  hardly 
been  made  before  the  organs  of  the  opposition  begin  to  proclaim 
the  vlcee  and  failingn  of  tlie  candidate  and  his  family  and  rela- 
tivee.  Each  act  which  he  has  done  is  clottely  scrutinized  and 
the  most  usfavorable  interpretation  pnt  upon  ft.     The  tomb- 

^BtoneK  of  liis  anoeetora  are  examined,  family  skeletons  are  drag- 

^ged  to  liglil,  and  the  candidate  is  held  resitonsihie  for  all  Ihe 
Bios  of  ominion  and  commtiwion  of  those  who  are  related  to  him, 
and  failiag  U)  Rtalrch  his  cbiuacter  by  this  niMiifl,  stories  are 
invented  which  place  him  in  an  unfarorable  light  and  attribute 
to  him  characterit^ca  of  which  the  devil  would  be  ashamed. 
The  meanest  nKitivea  are  assigned  for  doing  tboiw  acts  which  are 

,  •clcnowledged  to  be  j^ood,  and  trifleft  with  no  signiilcaDre  in 
Ihemsriresare  magoi&ed  and  distorted  with  Uie  hop4>  of  arousing 
the  hostility  of  those  who  might  t>e  friendly  to  htm.     The  free- 

hdom  which  the  press  has  of  criticising  the  eandidate  for  public 

OtBce  ia  exercised  beyond  tlie  point  where  libel  begins,  and  be  is 

depicted  as  a  fit  candidate  for  the  penitentiary. 

In  order  that  a  candidate  be  elected  to  an  office  he  must 

rnirrmn  powers  of  body,  mind,  and  heart  which  would  ciiiibk-  him 

'  to  atUUu  eminence  in  any  line  of  baninefis  he  might  nndertaki). 
The  worthy  and  nnworthy  poor  look  upon  him  as  their  rightfhl 
friend  and  prey,  and  the  many  gentlemen  who  are  potwessed  of 
"enflooence"  expect  him  to  honor  all  drafts  whidi  they  may  see 
fllto  make  opon  htm.  Of  course  the  distingniHhed  man  who 
has  been  named  for  office  will  be  in  sympathy  with  every  orgon- 
latioti  having  for  IIk  object  the  ^lood  of  niankiod.  and  therefore 
theooilectorsof  muDt^y  for  all  fiiii-s,  sociabk-s,  rufllcSs  pionii^,  )ihII*i, 
and  all  religious  and  secular  charities  call  upon  him,  and  give  him 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  subscribing  his  name  in  rod  ink  at  tlie 
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bead  of  Uie  liat  of  coDtribationsi.  If  for  tli«  tvvntiPth  lime  that 
dmy  ho  lias  subscribed  five  dollarn,  which  amount  Ir  con-sidered 
by  the  collectont  too  suiall  for  n  man  of  his  greutnue  to  ^ve  to 
SOCta  a  worthy  object,  he  mtutt  be  poHtessed  of  th«  aiuit^«r  in 
modo  which  will  still  th«  troubled  waters,  uml  make  the  oolleotor 
Ihinic  lliut  five  oeabt  from  him  is  worth  five  dollani  from  any 
one  elite.  As  the  people  of  hia  dlMrlet  are  pnrtlculur  wbom  Ihey 
vote  for,  it  \»  bis  duty,  and  he  most  make  it  bia  husinesK,  to 
see  the  voters  and  talce  theui  by  the  haud,  and,  if  requested, 
eat,  driuk,  and  sleep  with  them  iodividnally  and  collectively, 
and  not  forget  to  pniise  tbe  luotliers  and  kiss  tJte  babiea,  young 
and  old.  And  in  hia  peregrinationa  he  muKt  not  for^t  to  visit 
every  public  house  and  leave  an  ade<iuate  donation  to  keep  the 
boys  in  good  humor  until  his  rival  comes  that  way. 

Thene  difllralties  in  the  way  of  cleansing  politics  may  Ite 
IcsMtaiMl  by  awakening  the  voteni  to  the  uecwaeity  of  attending 
the  primary  elections,  and  to  do  this  reasons  must  be  given  to 
convince  them  of  the  vital  importance  of  these  elections  to 
the  success  of  the  party  and  the  purity  of  government.  This 
education  of  the  people  can  best  be  done  by  the  press  of  tbe 
AOQOtry,  which  \n  Always  ready  to  obamptoti  the  caoM  of  right 
and  piiblio  morality.  If  the  editore  of  our  joomals  would 
discuss  the  details  of  party  management,  and  impress  upon  the 
people  tbe  duties  and  obligutious  of  citlxeiisbip,  and  point  out 
the  way  in  whicJi  much  that  is  wrong  could  be  righted  by  tbe 
direct  act  of  the  voters,  we  would  find  that  the  desire  to  do  what 
is  t>et^t  for  the  stiit^  and  the  p<irty  would  awaken  many  voters  to 
a  realisation  of  their  duty  to  the  comnimilty,  and  canse  theni  to 
do  their  part<  toward  purifying  politics.  An  essay  upon  tbe 
advantages  of  good  govommeQl,  and  the  relation  of  the  citizen 
to  it,  which  docs  not  point  out  plainly  the  means,  aimpio  aa  they 
ai«,  by  which  it  may  be  obtained,  will  not  accomplish  as  much 
good  as  a  two  line  squib  which  telhi  men  to  go  to  the  primaries 
and  vote  for  good  men  to  reprewnt  Iheni  tn  the  parly  conven- 
tion. When  the  few  acquire  the  habit  of  going  to  the  prima- 
ries ont  of  a  sense  of  duty,  the  many  will  do  the  same  out  of 
curiosity,  or  a  personal  iuterest  In  those  who  are  seeking  tbe 
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delegateship,  or  because  tbey  are  aronsed  to  a  senae  of  their 
obligatioii  as  citizens  by  the  good  example  set  them. 

'tbaaa  are  some  of  the  obstacles  vhich  block  the  path  of  the 
honest  man  in  politics.  It  is  a  sonroe  of  regret  that  the  great 
profession  of  tbe  acienoe  of  government  should  be  ao  proetitnted 
by  those  connected  with  it  "Whether  a  man  can  be  a  politician 
and  be  a  moral  man  is  a  qneetiim  which  ever;  man,  aided  by 
his  conscience  and  his  religion,  most  answer  for  hin»elf.  But, 
as  things  are  at  present,  the  man  who  wishes  to  keep  his  heart 
pure  and  bis  hands  dean,  will  think  twice  before  taking  as 
active  a  part  in  politics  as  he  may  think  it  his  dnty  to  take. 

There  are  times  when  a  man  most  be  Blngolar  if  he  does  what 
is  rights  when,  in  order  to  bring  aboat  some  great  change  which 
posterity  will  thank  him  for,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
saflier  iqjnstioe  in  the  misstatement  of  his  acts  and  misinterpreta- 
tion of  his  motives.  Bat  this  is  the  r$1e  of  the  martyr  and  the 
hero  which  few  men  in  this  age  of  the  world  feel  called  upon  to 
aSBnme.  The  people  can  purify  politics  if  they  wish  to  do  it, 
and  make  it  honorable ;  and  when  they  do  it,  we  shall  have 
better  men  in  pnblio  offioe  and  wiser  legislation. 

Geoege  Uequhabt. 
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"  Out  or  Ibe  old  ll«t(les  cometb  al  tbiB  new  oonte." 

Til£  organizutiOD  of  an  "electoral  oommiBaioa "  to  a^jo^- 
cate  the  conflicting  claimfl  of  rival  «iDdld»teft  for  the 
prcHidenc;  of  Uie  United  States,  and  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, some  years  since,  by  the  Governor  of  Xew  York,  to 
devise  a  better  plan  for  the  government  of  cities,  have  revealed 
to  reflecting  mindit  vtiat  defeots  iu  our  pre-oent  political  !<y)<tein»— 
3tate  and  federal.  That  tliv  fathers  who  originated  our  uni<jue 
form  of  government  could  not  foresee  defects  that  were  to  be 
dinclcwd  a  century  after  it«  formatioD,  is  only  reasonable. 
That  these  defects  have  been  shown  by  recent  and  very  grave 
oomplications  to  exist,  is  e<iitally  nndeniable.  It  is  not  propoeed 
to  discuss  &ay  partjcnlar  form  of  governmoDt,  favorably  or 
otliorwise,  but  to  urge  a  few  considerations  in  regard  to  our  own 
system,  by  tJiu  adoption  of  which,  it  in  believed,  a  betMr  and 
more  perfect  government  would  exist  In  oar  country.  It  ts  a 
truism  that  all  fornu  of  govemment>  from  the  moU  primitive  to 
those  of  the  present  day,  have  en>l)odied  in  tbeir  varlooB 
syBtenus  greater  or  le«  defects,  and  tliat  Pope's  celebrated 
ooaplet: 

"  For  rorma  of  government,  let  fools  ronUsI, 
^\llat«'er  ia  best  admlnatered  Is  bea^" 

oontajnit  aboat  al)  there  is  in  political  phUoeophy  from  Aristotle 
to  the  present  day.     The  8U^e(>tionH  are  : 

I.  jUl  flectiomi  throughout  the  United  States — municipal, 
state,  and  federal— ehonid  be  lield  on  the  same  day  at  intervals 
of  three  years.  Under  the  preoent  order  of  tilings,  scarcely  a 
day  passes  that  an  electiou  is  not  held  in  some  part  of  the 
conutiy.    If  it  is  only  a  village  contest,  aside  from  exciting 
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local  ioterasta,  jealonsiee,  and  bickeriagB,  ila  reniilt  is  at  once 
telegraphed  over  the  whole  ooaatry,  that  it  may  have  an  effect 
open  i^proacbing  elections  in  parts  however  remote.  Heooe 
ttie  political  caldron  is  kept  cootinuonBly  boiliag.  No  sooner 
is  one  ooDtest  concladed  than  another  takes  place,  and  when  a 
cnnvaBS  terminates  in  one  city  or  Unte,  the  political  manipula- 
Uat  begiD  to  prepare  for  the  campaifrn  elsewhere.  There  is  no 
.CMMtfoD  to  this  interminable  BtrfTc  and  while  it  keeps  the  poU> 
tidans'  hands  busy,  the  people's  rital  intereHta  imffer  firom  the 
Dever-«8aKing  turmoil  of  political  contention.  The  iipoilB  system 
begins,  and  pecolation  being  triompbant,  the  era  of  official 
malvetsotion  davos. 

The  national  elections  occor  less  frequently  tlian  \hom  of  the 
stales  ;  the  states  less  frequently  than  those  of  the  connties,  and 
ao  on  down  to  the  smallest  Tilla^  or  township.  The  village 
contest  affectB  iheae  of  the  ooaot)' ;  the  coanty  those  of  the 
stale ;  and  the  state  tfaoeo  of  the  nation,  l^rior  to  every  presi- 
dential election,  the  forces  of  the  oppo(>ing  parties  are  ooncen- 
trtt«d  in  certain  states,  and  it  has  paned  into  a  political  aphor- 
ism that  as  these  statett  go,  so  goes  the  presidential  election,  and 
tbeoonntiy,  too,  but  in  a  faltte  sense.  Indeed,  in  recent  years, 
thia  prophecy  has  applied  to  a  single  state— New  York — oer- 
tatoly  so  far  as  the  Democratic  party  is  concerned. 

Ttie  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  hold  all  elections  on  the  same 
day  throughout  tJie  entire  oonntry  every  three  yean.  Governors 
of  states,  mayoT«  of  cities,  membeia  of  the  legislatures,  and  all 
minor  ufficiuls  in  couutieH  and  towns  should  be  electeril  for  this 
term.  Members  of  the  lower  Honae  of  Congress  should  also 
be  elected  Ibr  throe,  and  senators'  terius  remain  us  nt  present, 
six  yeuB — so  that  a  new  Hoose  of  Repreeentativea  would  come 
in  with  half  of  tlie  Senate  every  tbroe  years.  The  president 
and  vice-president  to  be  elected  for  six  years,  and  ineligible,  not 
only  for  the  next,  but  for  any  subse(]i>ent  term.  This  mle 
■hoald  also  apply  to  all  executive  offiovrs.  mate  or  federal.  The 
ol^ectioD  to  a  reeleddoo  is  not  valid  anless  the  disability  be 
perpetual,  since  any  inoumbent  may  prostitute  the  iuHueooo  of 
Us  office  to  control  a  subsequent    contest,   however  remote. 
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When  it  ia  made  impossible  aadei-  any  oircnmAtaQoea  to  be 
again  eligible,  every  incentive  to  aba«e  tJte  trust,  would  be  for- 
ever removed.  The  Jadictary  should  be  apiwinted  for  life,  or 
daring  "good  behavior,"  and  debarred  from  a  caudidacj-  for 
any  otiier  office  daring  their  iiicunibeony.  The  elective  judici- 
ary is  fraDf^lit  with  all  the  baneful  vffecte  of  party  udhereucy 
and  Hnbeerrieacy,  which  vaa  only  too  Badly  fllustrated  daring 
tlie  Tweed  ring  rfgime. 

IL  Abolition  of  the  electoral  college.  Excepting  the 
judiciary,  all  officials,  executive  and  legislative,  sboald  be 
elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people — the  popalar  rote.  Then 
onr  country  would  never  have  what  it  has  had  freqnuntJy,  the 
political  anomaly,  a  "minority  president."  One  holding  the 
bij^Kst  execative  ofBoe  within  the  gift  of  the  people,  whom  the 
people  in  the  exercise  of  their  inalienable  righl  of  Kufii-age  voted 
by  Qi^orities  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  .shuidd  not  be  elected 
to  that  office.  This  tmititation,  founded  upon  the  theory  of  tJte 
equality  of  the  states,  has  been  proven  by  years  of  experience 
and  trial  to  be  too  cnmberBome  for  the  funcdoiui  it  is  to  perform, 
and  too  complex  in  its  machinery  to  dt;termine  the  delicate, 
intricate  qnestiona  that  may  arise  in  aoy  prosid«ntJal  eontest 
Hence  arose  the  neoem!t>'  for  the  "electoiiU  commission"  to 
determine  vital  iaeaes  irith  which  it  way  acknowledged  the 
electoral  "college"  could  not  deal.  Xor  did  the  gravit)'  of  the 
situation  end  here.  The  then  vice-prMident,  contrary  to  all 
precedent  and  all  law,  daiined  the  exdualve  right  and  power 
to  open  and  to  count  the  ballote  and  piv  hoe  vice  determine  the 
election.  A  claim,  had  it  been  allowed,  which  would  have  re- 
sultMl  In  widmpread  conlontion,  if  not  in  oivll  strife  ll«elC 
Senator  Morton  (of  Indiana)  proposed  a  subetitute  for  the  elec- 
toral "college,"  which  he  urged  at  the  time  witli  signal  ability. 

With  the  abolition  of  this  "college"  it  is  proposed  to  let  tlie 
people  vote  ilircct  for  the  candidates,  without  the  intervenliou 
of  this  or  of  any  other  interiuediary  institution.  Then  the  peo- 
ple as  a  people  would  cJiooae  their  rulers.  Then  there  could  be 
no  "minority"  president  or  "chief  executive,''  against  whom  a 
ni^ority  of  the  voters  of  the  entire  country-  had  declared  at 
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polls  by  their  ballotB.  Then  tliere  ccmld  be  no  sadt  an  anomaly 
w  a  president  elected  by  th«  electoral  and  defeAted  by  tlie  pop- 
nlar  vote.  The  voteA  cast  in  each  state  should  be  couutml  for 
the  i«8pMtiTe  candidatoa,  irti«pi>vtive  of  state  boimtbiries,  aa 
Uie  TOtes  cast  in  each  and  every  county  of  a  state  are  ooanted  in 
a  state  election,  and  the  caudt<.Ute  who  throughout  the  country  re- 
ceived the  largest  number  should  be  president,  and  the  second  or 
next  highest  Tioe-president,  even  if  they  be  of  different  political 
ftkitha.  In  tfae  "college"  the  candidate  ixho  can  carry  thirteen 
Motn — not  the  "originaHliirt^^n,"  fortunately — of  the  forty-four 
in  the  Union,  will  be  beyond  all  peradvcuture  prwtident,  Theae 
thirteen  stat<«  have,  or  are  supposed  to  bare,  by  the  Ia<it  censna, 
the  majority  of  the  popalation,  bat  as  there  are  at  least  two 
political  partiee  In  each  state,  the  entire  voting  population  do 
not  vote  one  way  or  for  any  one  candidate.  The  reported 
voUug  popnlaw  uf  the  "Empire  9tat«,''  when  Mr.  Ciflreland 
ran  for  the  piwideucy  the  first  time,  wafl  1,123,043.  Of  these 
he  received  a  little  more  thun  one  half,  or  5ti3,U4d,  being  a 
mnjorily  of  1,047  over  Mr.  Blaineu  Whea  he  again  became  a 
candidate  lie  failed  by  13,04r>  votes,  receiving  &.15,75T  to  Mr. 
Harrison's  048.753.  But  Mr.  Harrlitou  did  not  carry  tbe  titate, 
in  a  proi)er  senae,  by  any  mean&.  Mr.  FIsk,  the  Prohibition 
candidate,  received  30,*231  votes,  heoce  Mr.  Harrison  got  1T,2*J9 
les  than  one  half  of  tbe  votea  [mllfd,  and  17,230  short  of  a 
majority.  What  is  generally  known  as  a  "plurality"  he  ob- 
tained by  an  exoefn  of  only  13,002  over  lilr.  Clevebtnd.  And 
this  applies  with  equal  suggentiveaeGB,  at  least,  to  the  twelve 
ether  states  of  tbe  invinciblu  "  thirteen." 

Against  this  minority  of  states  there  is  a  msjority  of  eighteen 
States,  ponessing  a  vastly  greater  territorial  area,  tJiat  must  in 
tbe  nature  of  things  be  speedily  populated,  and  casting  at  every 
presidential  election  witb  the  minority  in  the  tbtrleen  an  over- 
wbelmlog  popuhir  miiOority.  The  thirty-one  states  that  are  in  a 
■inoritv,  "electorally  "  speaking,  may,  since  the  ceasos  is  taken 
it  periods  of  ten  }'e*rs,  have  a  greater  population  during  three 
pieaidential  contests  and  not  be  credited  with  it.  The  next 
OWBOS  vill  be  in  1900,  but  presidential  elections  occnr  in  1$1>2, 
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1896,  ant)  1000.  before  the  c«nstia  of  Uiat  year  can  be  ready  for 
deteriuioing  Uie  apportion iiient  of  electoral  delegates  or  votee. 
It  would  be  equally  aa  aodemocratio  and  nnrepablicao  to  p«rmit 
a  minority  of  the  frtatea,  regardlcos  of  tlieir  population,  to  deter- 
iiilue  a  presidential  election.  Uence,  it  eeems  indisputable  tliat 
the  thirteen  Htatea,  carried  by  a  minority  of  a  few  TOten  for  any 
candidate,  determine  the  ol«<tfoa  thongh  the  tbiity-one  other 
states,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  cast  tlteir  votes  for  another 
candidate  and  thereby  give  to  him  both  a  n^jority  of  tb« 
eighteen  atatetj  and  of  the  popular  %'ote.  The  electoral  "oolle^" 
practically  render*  the  citizen's  vote  nugatory— a  disfranchiso- 
uent. 

The  Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States  within  the  past  few 
months  nnanimoasly  decided  that  the  Miner,  Slichigan,  lav  vaa 
constitutional.  This  decision  will  allow  that  state  in  fatnre  to 
cast  its  electoral  vote  for  more  than  one  candidate.  In  other 
words,  by  CougresMional  districts,  and  not  as  now  by  the  entire 
state  as  a  noveraignty  and  as  a  whole.  This  will  embrace  all  of 
the  other  states  if  their  legislatures  pass  similar  laws. 

in.  Abolition  of  notniuatiug  conventions.  These  bodies 
meet  very  freqiienUx  tbroQghont  the  country.  To  become  a 
delegate  to  one  of  them,  the  candidate  most  enter  into  a  heated 
political  contest.  All  sorts  of  promises  are  made,  some  of 
which  are  kept ;  bargains  entered  into  and  measuree  adopted  to 
control  the  votes  of  tJie  respective  dele^tes,  who  receive,  in 
time,  their  quid  pro  tjuo.  Everything  is  cut  and  dried— politi- 
cally— before  the  convention  assembles,  and  the  result,  gener- 
ally, is  to  fasten  upon  the  people  a  candidate  who  is  availulilc  to 
the  machine  iwliticians,  who  control  the  convention,  but  whose 
fitness  or  capability  may  be  seriously  doubted,  and  above  all, 
who  is  in  no  sense  the  choice  of  the  people.  Onr  greatest 
statesmen  have,  as  a  rule,  failed  to  get  the  uominntJon  of  their 
party.  \\"el«ter,  Oalhonn,  Cass,  Benton,  Wright,  Douglass, 
Seward,  Chase,  were  set  aside  for  n>on  more  available,  bnt  in  no 
senso  their  eqaal.  It  is  historic  that  at  the  Cincinnati  Conven- 
tion, that  nominated  Mr.  Hayes,  four  of  tlie  able«t  leaders  of  the 
party  were  shelved  to  curry  out  a  bargain,  previonsly  made  that 
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the  Peotisj-lraiiia  delegatlou  should  rot«  as  a  leader  Id  it 
determined,  after  the  bappening  of  a  certain  contingency. 

That  such  a  sj-stem  is  pcnilclous,  cuunol  be  denied.  Before 
tbe  oaaemhly  of  any  convention  tJie  leading  and  the  uoBt 
prominent  men  in  every  politloal  party  are  known.  They  wlio 
deserve  the  nominatiooH  are  known  to  all  intelligent,  qualitied 
voters,  and  their  respective  claiiu»  opon  th«  »uffni^  of  the 
people  have  been  thoroaghly,  probably  impartially,  canTassed. 

^Erery  roter,  therefore,  under  the  An.stndiau  or  any  other 
sjrvtem,  could  vote  for  the  man  of  bin  choice.  Xo  doabt  there 
would  be  more  Richiuouds  in  the  lield  than  when  a  conveodou 
nominates,  bat  the  people  would  not,  in  confiequence,  be  de- 
frauded of  (heir  candidate.  The  memonthle  ChnrIe»toii  Con- 
vention of  '(iO,  after  many  inetfectual  ballots,  eacJi  faction 
adhering  to  its  preference  to  (be  b)tt«r  end,  unable  to  effect  a 
nomiaation,  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  where  tbe  same  lamentable 
deadlock  cn^ned  until  an  irrepreteible  conflict  aroee  and  thf  oon- 
Teution  divided  into  two  hootile  factions,  each  to  nominate  a 
candidate.  The  effect  that  this  rupture  hod  upon  the  oonntry, 
not  only  at  th«  lime  but  upon  its  aabwqavnt  history  and  Hlubil. 
ity,  ia  not  within  the  sKope  or  pitrpoBe  of  thin  suticle  to  Htate. 
They  are  too  well  known  to  be  reviewed,  and  too  indelibly  im- 
presHed  npon  our  country's  history,  ever  to  be.eOaoed. 

W.  ItMtHcted  suflVage.  Tlio  ootumisaion  above  referred  to, 
appointed  by  the  Qoremor  of  New  York,  among  other  reme- 

jdles  for  the  evils  existing  In  uanicipal  aAjtini,  snggeated  a  plan 
Ifniiting  the  elective  franchise.  The  plan,  in  brief,  wan  that 
ever}'  citizen  having  the  t«<inisite  quitlificatiouA,  should  alao  own 

\,m  small  amount  of  real  etttate  or  pay  a  small  annual  renL  Hon. 
^ViUiam  M.  F.vartH  and  other  dUtiuguitdied  New  Vorkers,  wore 
of  the  (.-ommittoc.  Kicepting  tbe  trading  politician,  whose 
politloB  is  bosinew)  and  whose  bnelnesB  is  politics,  vory  few  of 
tbe  present  day  whose  opinions  are  worth  tbe  utterance  of  them, 
but  agree  that  acme  restraint  nhould  be  placed  upon  the  whole- 

-aale,  nnreetricted,  and  indiscriminate  exercise  of  one  of  the 
blgbest  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  citizenship.  To  cast  a 
vote  is  not  in  any  sense  a  natural  right  and  under  many  ancient 
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forms  of  goTernment  It  vas  anknowu,  as  ^under  nuuij  moderD 
Bjstems,  it  existii  oolj*  as  a  restricted  privilege.  It  was  mmply 
the  creation  of  the  legislative  fiat — and  may  be  abridged  or 
abrogated  altoj^ther,  without  iufVio^ing  in  the  slightest  any 
natond  right  a  citizen  may  pustwes.  Thv  tuuno  laws  prutt<.-t  him 
aa  fully  and  as  foirly,  whether  he  votee  or  not,  and  his  govern- 
ment will  guard  him  in  thv  exercise  of  his  rights  if  he  does  no^ 
periodically  or  ever,  indeed,  deijosit  a  b«Uot  in  a  box  on  election 
day. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  by  what  right,  natural  or  otlier- 
wtse,  one  ha»  a  right  to  vot«  because  by  aocidcut  of  re«idi>nc»  or 
habitation  he  becomes  a  cilizen  for  a  brief  period  of  «  wrtaio 
locality.  He  may  be  a  pauper,  or  belong  to  the  brotherhood  of 
"tramps,"  with  no  iuieresl  In,  r*«p*ct  for,  or  knowledge  of  the 
government  under  which  he  lires.  Wandering  from  place  to 
place  and  remaining  long  enongh  to  acqnire  by  residence  Ilie 
privilege  of  dischargii^  one  of  the  loftiest  duties  of  free-born 
citizenship.  In  many  oases,  nimble  to  read  tlie  ballot  he  is  em- 
powered to  caftt,  he  esercisea  the  same  power  as  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  worthy  citl7«n  who  has  large  property  and  other  tn- 
tercste  at  stake. 

In  all  corporations — and  a  city  is  a  municipal  corporation — 
the  stockholders  vote  according  to  the  interest'  each  may  have. 
While  it  is  not  claimed  that  a  citizen  shotdd  vote  "early  and 
often,"  aeoording  to  bis  property  intcreets,  it  is  claimed  ihut  if  he 
has  no  proper^  at  all,  he  should  not  rote  until  he  has  acqnired 
some,  however  small  an  iavestinent  Frei|ucntly,  vitally  im- 
portant questions  are  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approval 
— questions  in  which  the  mOMt  public  spirited  and  intelligent  arc 
deeply  interested  and  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  ooni- 
mtinlty;  such  as  the  building  of  railways,  caaals,  and  other 
great  works  of  iuteroiU  improvement,  in  which  the  rabble  or  the 
riffraff  havo  und  can  have  cio  interest  whatt-ver.  Upon  great 
occasions  tike  these  it  needs  only  some  political  recruiting  in 
the  byways  and  the  project  so  essential  to  the  city's  progress 
and  material  welfare  is  menaced,  if  not  defeated. 

The  elective  judiciary  is  a  sad  illustration.    The  broadest  in- 
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tellfcte  of  our  ooaatry  have  rcp4>at«i1ly  urged  the  uppointiiient 
of  all  jndioial  officeifi  by  the  execatire  power,  while  politiriiiDfi 
of  the  hoar  decide  differently,  and  this  wholesome  feature  of 
incorrupt  goTCranient  to  defeated  by  the  very  repose  of  tlie  cily 
or  KtAte's  political  elements,  who  Itnow  about  as  mnch  of  the 
merits  of  Ihe  ([nestion  as  they  do  of  the  philosophy  of  COnAiclnR. 
The  Tweed  ring  were  enabled  after  they  grasped  it  to  retain 
supremely  corrupt  power  by  the  impeached  judiciary  of  that 
day.  It  is  probable  that  the  leader  had  the  jndgee  in  mind 
when  he  asked,  "What  are  yon  going  to  do  aboot  iti"  Every 
citizen  is  taxed  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  property  owned 
by  him,  upon  the  theory  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty owned,  the  greater  the  interest  at  stake,  heuce  the  greater 
the  obligation  resting  upon  the  citizen  to  contribute  to  the  sop- 
port  of  the  government  Upon  what  ground  it  can  lie  nrged 
thai  lie  who  owns  no  property  at  all,  hence  pays  no  taxes  for  its 
SDpport  and  maintenance,  shall  have  the  same  right  to  a  say  in 
the  goremment  ns  one  who  does  pay,  passes  human  compre- 
hension. 

The  results  of  restricted  saflVnge  would  be  most  beneficent. 
Aside  from  purifying  the  municipal,  state,  and  federal  govern- 
ments.  no  one  being  eligible  to  office  who  did  not  have  the 
right  of  anffragL',  it  would  act  as  an  incentive  to  those  who  were 
debarred  to  accumulate  by  thrift,  sobriety,  and  iudURtry,  the 
re<)nisite  amount  of  property  to  entitle  them  to  vote  and  it 
would  beget  among  all  classes  a  greater  inlerc-Ht  in  public 
affairs,  now  sadly  neglected  by  the  better  elements  of  the  com- 
monwealUi.  Ttiey  who  now  eschew  |>olitlos  as  the  trade  of  the 
oi  poBoi.  would  then  take  pride  in  an  exclusive  privilege, 
which  was  not  the  right  of  every  one  to  exerciae  who  happened 
lo  exist  where  universal  suffrage  prevailed.  To  this  qaalifica- 
tloa  others,  of  course,  should  be  added — educational  and  moral 
requisites.  Felons  to-day  are  disfraQOhised,  but  there  is  no  ob- 
jection or  impedimeni  to  the  illiterate  or  qtuut,  turn  eompon  mentl^ 
Thomas,  Richard,  and  Uarry,  who  may  vote  as  l>ugald  Dalgetty 
foiigltt — for  provender  and  pay. 

The  exclusion  of  the  entire  female  sex  from  snffrage,  except- 
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lug  aonie  localities  in  mittKrs  or  siiiftll  moment,  miuiy  of  whom 
are  women  of  inteUigeoce,  property,  and  of  hooeet  pnrpo«c,  baa 
never  been  explaiDed  or  attempted  to  be  by  tlie  male  monarch  of 
tile  ballot  who,  probably,  is  too  diiralroiu  to  aMigo  any  reason 
in  B»c)i  a  c»9e. 

Incidentally,  the  qneatioD  of  immi^rt'ation  is  of  commanding 
importanee.  Some  barrier  should  l>e  erected  against  this  swell- 
ing  deluge  to  our  shores  and  some  ijuarantine  established  to 
prevent  onr  country  from  becoming  tlie  dumping  gronnd  of  the 
eartji's  refuse.  Ex-Senators  Edmonds  and  Ingalb  rei^eutly  ad- 
vocated the  inhibition  of  this  probable  cone,  and  Mr.  Fdmiinds 
was  candid  enough  to  state  tliat  the  sabject  had  been  freciu«^atly 
ftpoken  of  in  OougreHs,  but  the  response  alwaj-s  was,  "Wait 
until  after  the  election.''  TSv.  lugnlb  (avorB  a  prohibition  for  a 
period  of  tweuty-Gve  year«.  A  better  plan  would  be.  it  seeiua, 
after  adding  additional  restricdona  to  this  promiscnoos  crusade, 
to  compel  the  immigrant  to  locate  in  a  city  of  not  more  thou 
25,000  inhabitants.  We  have  any  quantity  of  vacant  territory', 
and  total  rv»tricUon,  it  maUora  not  for  what  period,  seems  to  be 
inadviaable. 

In  conclusion,  are  not  the  anomalies  of  our  presaat  poUtlCkl 
system  peculiar,  if  not  incongraomit  To  the  nominating  e<m- 
ventlons  for  president  and  vice-president,  the  territories,  includ- 
ing Alaska,  wbiob  Russia  presented  to  us  one  cold  wiutvr  day, 
for  a  ooiusideration,  send  delegiite»  who  have  the  power  to  vote. 
These  votes  number  twenty-one,  which  Ih  large  enough  to  hold 
tlie  balance  of  power  in  favor  of  any  candidate.  But  when  the 
candidate  becomes  the  nominee,  the  people  of  tbe«e  territorieft, 
Including  the  delej^atee  aforesaid,  canuot  cast  a  single  vote  for 
him  in  the  ensuing  election.  This  applies  with  eqnat  force  to 
the  District  of  Oolnmbia,  where  the  national  capital  is  located 
and  where  the  nominee  of  the  convention,  if  elected  prcaldciKT 
vxvsx.  reside,  for  ut  least  fonr  years.  The  capital  is  named  for 
the  first  president — Washington,  and  it  has  been  wag«red  that 
then  is  an  American  city  of  over  100,000  population,  in  which 
not  a  single  vote  can  be  cast  far  any  presidential  candidate. 

Still  another  remarkable  fe«ture  is  in  case  the  electoral  "  col- 
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lege"  foils  to  elect  a  candidate  for  want  of  a  mf^orit?  therein, 
the  House  of  Bepreaentatives,  sitting  in  a  diafranchlBed  city 
will  elect  the  prasideat.  Bat  how  f  By  what  procednre  1  The 
atatee  rote  aa  states,  having  one  vote  eaoh,  which  vote  is  con- 
trolled by  a  m^ority  of  the  representatiree  of  that  state.  So  a 
Democratic  state  may  cast  a  Bepnblican  rote,  and  vice  versa,  if 
its  congresmen  by  a  Bepnblican  m^ority  of  them  so  decide. 
When  it  comes  to  the  election  of  vice-president,  the  states  in  the 
Senate  do  not  vote  at  all  aa  they  do  in  the  other  or  "lower 
HoDse,"  bat  each  senator  votes  as  his  inclinatioa  tends.  Xew 
Tork,  therefore,  would  have  given  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Beid 
one  vote  each,  while  this  state,  having  a  m^ority  of  Demo- 
cratic congressmen  in  the  <'Hoase,"  would  have  been  onani- 
moQS  for  Mr.  Cleveland.  Why  the  distinction  or  diSerenceT 
How  irreoonoilable  with  any  other  established  or  accepted  theory 

of  govenunenL 
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im  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  FAII^. 

BY  SrOOOBTOS  OOOLBV. 

THE  great  underlying  principle  of  oar  political  8}iitem  is  that 
of  local  »clf-govcrnmeue,  or  borne  ntlc.  From  tlic  foun- 
dation of  the  governtnent  down  to  the  begtoaing  of  the  Civil  War, 
this  wan  the  gange  by  which  all  political  action  wm  meaenred ; 
bat  during  the  tnrbalent  soe&es  incident  to  the  Rebellion  the 
people'^  attention  wiu  so  drawn  from  local  alTaini  that  llivy  havu 
never  since  gotten  back  to  tlie  old  position.  As  the  ]>eople  then 
looked  to  the  oational  govcrnmeot  for  deliveraooe  from  political 
disrnption,  ao  they  now  appeal  to  that  nnthority  for  relief  from 
all  the  ills  of  social  and  political  life.  They  are  cuming  to  rely 
wore  and  more  upon  men  instead  of  principles,  upon  government 
rather  thau  upon  themaelvea.  And  nowhere  is  this  tendency  bo 
plainly  seen  as  in  the  shifting  of  power  from  the  city  and  town 
govemnicntti  to  the  stutc  and  national  governmoiita.  ludcttd,  the 
growing  readinete  with  which  the  people  of  the  coontry  accept 
legislation,  looking  to  the  transfer  of  the  right  of  suffrage  (Vom 
tJie  citizens  of  the  cities  to  the  citizeua  of  tlie  state,  bodea  no  good 
to  the  CHOse  of  popular  government. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  define  all  the  shadings  of  local  and 
gaoetal  rights ;  sufRcv;  It  to  suy,  there  U  a  well-marked  lino,  the 
OTentepping  of  which  by  the  political  unit  will  encroach  upon 
tbo  rights  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  tuid  the  disregarding  of 
which  by  the  oommuuity  imposes  tyranny  upon  the  local  unit. 
Bui  the  advocat4se  of  the  now  idea— or  more  properly  speaking, 
the  old  idea — that  meu  are  incapable  of  self-government,  base 
their  claims  upon  other  ground^  tJian  tlieso.  Id  matters  which 
tbey  thenwelvee  recognize  as  affecting  primarily  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  the  city,  they  appeal  bo  the  supposed  higher  moral 
tone  of  the  mral  votera,  not  for  the  good  of  the  state,  but  for  the 
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I  of  the  city  itseif.    The  city  must  have  certain  moral  lavs 

"and  refi;nlnUons,  not  becaoso  a  m^ority  or  tbe  citizona  wish  x\\^m, 
but  becaose  a  fev  who  arro^e  to  themselves  the  piardlaiuihip 
of  pnlilic  nioraU  cao  ttecure  a  majority  vote  by  bringing  tn  a 
laar^re  namber  of  Toteis  who  know  absolutely  nothing  of  tbe 
n«e<ls  of  th«  city,  but  who  are  (illul  to  ovcrdowing  with  popular 

^prejudice  regarding  its  tw-called  crying  sin»  and  an  enthnaiastio 
sire  to  luako  oth«n)  bow  to  laws  for  which  they  theuwolvw 
have  no  regard,  or  which  would  on  aocoimt  of  a  diflFerenl  envi- 
ronnicnt  be  no  restraint  at  all.  The  advocates  of  the  arbitrary 
Bpitem  have  not  as  yet  got  to  the  point  of  denying  the  right  of 
be  tn^ority  to  control  in  Uiose  matter;)  whcru  the  public  Tanat 

^act,  bat  tbe  m»Jority  mu8l  be  composed  of  »nch  citizens  an  will 
Hccure  the  desired  reiHili, — ituitvad  of  "stuffing"  the  ballot  box 
they  "pack"  the  fhinchise. 

The  people  of  this  country  profe^ai  to  believe  that  govern mvntH 
derive  their  powers  from  the  conaeot  of  the  governed.  What  a 
sUiklog  contrast  i«  this  to  the  id«as  which  have  prevailed  for  the 
paflt  generation.  Park  commissioners,  pulice  boanla,  boards  of 
public  iinprovcmcntH  and  other  city  officers  itrc  appointed  by  the 
governors  of  states.  What  do  the  people  of  some  rural  county 
one  hundred  or  two  hun<lrc(l  miles  away  kuoa-  about  the  needs 
of  the  park  system,  the  police  servipe,  or  the  public  impi-ove- 
nents  of  acily  T  The  entire  expcntto  is  borne  by  iJie  lAxpaycrii 
of  the  dty.  .\nd  yet  these  people,  onconcemed  and  uninformed 
.  they  are,  and  residing  at  sudi  a  distance,  arc  called  upon  to 

^choose  poblic  officers  to  regulate  and  saperintend  these  mnttere. 
It  thus  happens  that  the  people  of  cities  arc  called  upon  to  sup- 
art  Institnlions  whose  dlrectiou  in  in  the  hauda  of  others  than 

'  UieuaelVM  and  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  a  government  which 
did  not  derive  its  powers  from  tbeir  conii«!nt — re-establishing  nn 
the  same  soil  tbe  conditioo  of  tbe  A.merican  Colonies  prior  to  the 
pvolutJon.     So  implicitly  have  people  oome  to  believe  in  this 

'old  idea  of  government  that  they  scaroely  even  protest  agaiust 
the  saloon  licenses  linposc<l  by  state  legislataren.  The  revenue 
from  tbeee  licenses  is  for  local  u»e  alone,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  liiiQor  traffic  is  snrely  of  more  concern  to  the  people  among 
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wlioin  it  ts  carried  un  than  to  outMidfrs.  L'nder  prasonL  con- 
ditioDH  the  citizens  of  c\\\e»  are  ooiuj)«11ed  to  pay  a  tax  levied  by 
the  Bttttc,  which  is  expended  for  local  purposeH  under  Uw  direc- 
doQ  of  the  fitat«. 

Thme  departures  from  the  true  principles  of  popular  govern- 
ment  stand  to-day  pilloried  in  the  Great  OeclaratJon. 

Now,  the  propoHitioa  that  the  highest  development  of  man  is 
attained  under  self- government  is  true  or  it  ia  not :  and,  politirs 
being  what  might  be  termed  an  experimental  science,  the  ttxkih 
or  falsity  of  the  proposition  alioold  be  determined  ai»  speedily  as 
punsible.  If  after  a  thoroagh  trial  it  be  found  that  man  U 
incnpnble  of  self-government,  let  the  fact  1)6  esfablislied  and  let 
a  new  «y^tem  be  set  ap  which  uball  be  in  harmony  with  that 
idea.  It  is  neitlier  wise  nor  honest  bo  pretend  one  tJiing  and  do 
another.  We  preach  democracy  j  we  pretend  to  belieTe  that  al! 
uten  are  equal  under  our  x>oHtical  iustilullons,  aiid  chat  a 
iD^jorit)'  of  these  equal  factors  shall  determine  the  coorae  i>f 
political  action.  But  no  sooner  is  there  a  real  or  llft&cie<l  failure 
of  snch  political  action  than  the  self-cowititttt«d  oonserritors  of 
political  mornlity  seek  a  cure  for  the  evils  by  limiting  the  oxcr- 
eiu  ofthe  franchise  or  by  adding  a  foreign  factar  which  nnllifiM 
the  local  right  of  anffrage. 

The  appeal  which  has  so  often  been  made  from  the  city  to  the 
state  has  in  some  iuatances  been  followed  by  good  results ;  but  ia 
trannferriug  the  appointing  power  from  the  mayor  to  the  gover- 
nor a  strong  incentive  ia  crented  to  control  the  governor  by  the 
aamu  inllneuccs  Ihut  controlled  the  mayor :  By  dipping  the 
filthy  venel  in  the  spring  tlie  fonntain  itself  is  soon  polluted. 
Theerror  of  these  would'be  reformerti  lies  in  the  fact  that  Lhey 
overlook  the  cause  of  the  diaorder  and  waste  their  time  is  treat- 
ing one  of  the  symptoms.  Tliey  see  ttiuC  mnnlclpol  corruption 
flonrtBbes  under  what  ia  commonly  called  popular  government, 
and  infvrtiierefrom  that  the  evils  are  to  be  cared  ouly  by  limit- 
ing in  some  way  the  power  of  evil-dlspoHed  pereoos.  Without 
stopping  to  inquire  how  it  is  possible  for  so  few  bad  men  to 
overcome  the  intluenco  of  so  many  good  men  within  tlie  dty, 
they  appeal  to  disjoterorte*!  outsiders.     But  the  cvila  which 
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Americait  manicipalitieA  are  not  thns  created.  The 
vast  iDf^ority  of  won  in  nny  oirflizcd  comiutiaity  will  do  right  if 
they  bare  the  opportunity  ;  if  any  coD&iderable  numher  of  Ihem 
do  not  tliere  will  invariably  befouud  some  arbitrary  iul6rv«nU0D 
between  the  man  and  his  duty.  It  is  ao  in  the  caae.  of  monicipsl 
aTemui«nl8.  A  system  of  electiuKaUlorinvu,  which  was  at  one 
no  thought  to  be  just,  hasainoe  proven  itwlf  to  be  deetrnctiTe 
of  the  rery  righte  whtch  it  ia  Mippoaed  to  oonMrve. 

Popnlar  gOTemment  me4in8  governnient  by  the  populace  or 
9ple  ;  it  nifians  that  in  mattom  of  dispate  a  minority  of  tJio 
[>ple  shall  decide.  Where  the  unit  of  government  ih  so  large 
that  representativen  mast  be  choeen  to  act  for  the  people,  theae 
lepreseotativeft  mitst  he  so  chrKten  that  a  minority  of  them  will 
repraKent  a  majority  of  the  voter* ;  otherwise  their  act  is  not 
thatof  a  ni^ority  of  the  people,  and  henoe  does  not  conform  to 
tbe  fint  reqairemenl  of  popular  govcroiueat.  This  is  where 
[Oor  sjvtem  fails.  Tbe  voters  are  divtde<l  into  arbitrary  districtH 
wards,  in  which  a  plurality  of  vot«8  electa ;  and  the  repre- 
sentatives or  aldermen  so  chosen  decide  by  majority  votes 
■liiv«tioQS  Id  dispate.  Thna,  innleHd  of  the  anthurity  of  the 
repreeeotaUres  of  a  mulority  of  the  people,  we  have  tlie  anthority 
of  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  a  plurality  of  the  people. 
Take  as  an  illustration,  the  election  of  aldermen  in  Xew  York 
''Oty  in  16fl2,  in  which  there  were  cast  280,40.'!  votes,  not  coiint- 
lug  the  blank  and  defective  bnllolA.  Of  these  Tammany  polled 
J6fi,i>96  and  elected  all  the  aldermen.  Ttiat  is  to  say  with  a  vote 
of  only  5!*  per  rent  tlmt  faction  secur^  100  per  cent  of  the 
tepreeeatfttiou.  The  Itepublicauit  polled  35  per  ix>al  of  tlie  total 
Tole,  bat  failed  to  elect  a  single  man.  Thna  59  per  cent  of  the 
rotent  who  voted  at  that  election  were  repreetuted  In  the  city 
ncncil,  11  per  cent  of  tliem  were  unrepresented — ^they  having 
against  those  who  were  ulected  and  for  tho«o  who  were 
not.  But  the  actJon  of  le0alative  bodies  is  determined  by  a 
majority  of  the  members,  and  a  minority  of  the  luembeis  of  this 
council,  taking  those  who  received  the  suudlc^  vote^,  represented 
otily  27  per  oeot  of  the  votera.  Uenoo  it  wilt  be  seen  that  laws 
for  all  tbe  people  may  be  made  by  the  representatives  of  only  a 
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trifle  over  one  rourth  of  th«  people.  So  far  as  party  r«pr«MD- 
tatiOD  is  conoeroed  this  is  Homewiiat  Dncoramoo,  but,  conaidering 
the  rcpreMDtatioD  of  the  people,  other  conncits  are  ovea  farther 
remored  from  the  tme  principle  of  popalar  t^vemment.  In  the 
eleettoQ  of  Nev  York  aldermeu  In  18S4,  the  meu  who  were 
elected  received  hat  Al  per  cest  of  the  total  vote;  white  a 
minority  of  them  received  oely  21  per  cetit  of  the  vot«.  The 
elertioD  of  1888  vraa  still  worse,  la  that  year  the  saoceaslVil 
mea  received  51  percent  of  the  total  vote,  but  a  n^jority  of  the 
members,  taking  those  who  received  the  smalleflt  votea,  repre- 
aentedotily  18,0  per  cent  of  tbe  c-itizean  who  vote<l.  Thus  it  was 
tiiat  in  an  election  in  which  il  was  supposed  all  men  were  eqnal 
participants,  the  result  was  such  that  the  representatives  of  leaa 
than  oue  fifth  of  the  whole  number  conld  loake  the  laws  for  the 
other  four  fifths.  This  might  veil  bo  termed  a  BJave-pen 
oligarchy.  For  the  votera  who  ore  so  deprived  of  their  rights 
as  citizens  by  means  of  wards  or  districts  are  simply  im  maay 
politicttl  slaves,  to  do  tJie  bidding  of  the  men  who  manipulate  the 
"  machine." 
Sucli  a  state  of  affairs  needs  uo  comment ;  ftirtlier  illuoidatioa 

of  the  ahortcomingB  of  the  present  system  ia  unn&MBBary.  The 
facts  tell  their  own  story.  Kor  do  these  evil  results  come  from 
tlie  so-called  gerrymaudering  practice ;  the  gerrj'mauder  may, 
and  in  many  cu8e«  doM,  accentuate  the  injustice,  but  it  is  not 
the  cause.  It  matters  not  how  equitably  the  wards  may  be  laid 
out,  all  the  new  or  minority  parlies  will  be  dli«franc1ilseO. 

It  wilt  be  seen  that  whether  the  government  be  good,  bad,  or 
Indifferent,  it  is  not  what  it  profeeses  to  be,  a  popninr  govern- 
ment.  It  may  on  occa^ons  be  a  good  governmeut,  just  as  any 
despotism  may  be,  but  it  Is  never  an  lionest  govenimeiit ;  it  is  a 
lie  upon  its  face.  But  this  is  the  least  of  the  evils  flowing  fVom 
the  polluted  source.  By  dividing  the  city  into  ai'bitnu-y  wards 
many  citizens  who  earnestly  desire  the  election  of  good  meu,  and 
thoM  who  desire  such  aldermen  but  will  not  turn  out  and  work 
at  the  primaries  and  at  the  polls  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
political  di^bauchery  in  ward  politics,  ore  shut  up  In  pons  in 
iu  which  the  organized  political  machines  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
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loveet  order  of  pollUcUns ;  wid  M  «fflBetiv«  is  tliia  organizatloa 
that  the  mnniog  of  oppoaiUoD  ticttete  is  all  bat  naelees.  There 
iu«lDall  of  th«  wurds  large  uumbor8 of  n^^pectable  oiUcens,  some 
of  whom  Tote  the  ref^nlar  ticket  to  maintain  party  orgaiiization, 
Bonn  TOt«  for  the  loner  of  two  ertls,  some  do  not  vote  at  all  and 
flonte  waste  their  strea^  in  ineffeotoal  attempts  to  elect  an 
iDdepeodent  ticket;  all  of  which  iicis  oontribute  to  the  aggraa- 
dizenientof  the  "machine"  element 

It  is  no  answer  to  sa^-  that  If  the  preachers  and  deacons 
worked  as  hard  as  the  saloon  keepers  they  would  have  the  same 
advantage.  They  will  not ;  Uioy  cannot.  Not  only  does  It  tth 
qnire  an  otter  lack  of  conscience  to  be  a  sacceiuftil  city  politi- 
cian andor  present  conditions,  but  thi^  must  be  coupled  with 
exoeptional  shrewdneew  and  long  schooling  in  evil  ways.  The 
remedy  oecMsary  for  this  state  of  a£bin  most  bo  such  as  will 
ttthe  from  the  dishonest  politician  his  nnnataral  powers,  and 
place  him  on  the  8iini«  vantage  ground  as  the  hoDMt  oltizeu. 
To  do  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  franchise  from  the  evil 
diqiOBed,  but  to  make  the  f^nohlse  of  the  well  disposed  as 
eflfbctive.  The  lovers  of  good  government  must  be  freed  from 
the  restrictions  of  ward  boundaries  which  prevent  them  fVom 
joining  their  forces  with  their  fellows  throagbout  the  city.  They 
mnst  have,  in  a  word,  proportional  rcproeeotatlon.  If  under  a 
simple  form  of  proportional  representation  the  better  class  of 
Democrats  shall  elect  m  many  aldcnuon  as  they  are  nnuerlcally 
entitled  to ;  and  if  the  better  cIshs  of  Repnblidans  shall  do  the 
same,  the  two  together  will  outnumber  the  saloon  clement. 
And,  while  in  national  politics  one  party  may  be  for  tree  trade 
and  the  other  for  a  protective  tariff,  there  will  be  notlilng  to 
prevent  a  oombination  of  their  foroes  in  the  ooanoil  to  secure  an 
hooMt  administration  of  municipal  affairs. 

It  has  been  the  misfortane  of  proportional  representation  to 
bepreaeated  bo  the  public  atatbeoretiuatly  perfect  method  of 
electing  representatives.  Its  advooates  have  laid  so  much  stress 
upon  ita  equitable  featurciii  that  they  have  overlooked  its  prsoti- 
cal  points.  Hence  many  people  have  come  to  consider  it  aa  a 
•pecolative  principle  of  government,  to  lie  deaired,  but  not  to  b« 
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attained  antil  all,  or  at  least  a  m^joritj-,  or  the  voters  sball  hare 
enterod  the  rotLhus  or  Kpeculativo  philosophy.  Aji  a  matter  of 
foct,  proportional  representation  can  be  applied  to-day  lii  a  form 
BOSioiplcaa  to  be  witbin  tlio  oomprehcnsiou  of  any  voter,  auti 
jot  be  80  perfect  in  ita  operation  as  to  secure  all  tJbe  benetits  of 
Uie  BKMi  elaborate  form. 
Under  the  form  of  the  qaota  system  it  may  be  required  : 
L.     That  all  aldermen  Hhall  bo  elected  from  the  city  at  large. 

2.  That  each  party,  or  body  of  voters,  niuueroiis  enough  t« 
fill  a  qaota  at  the  preoediag  election  of  aldermea,  or  which  is 
supported  by  a  petition  of  sncli  a  number  or  voters,  may  nomi- 
nate as  many  candidates  as  it  sees  fit^  np  bo  the  whole  nomber  to 
be  elected. 

3.  That  the  voter  shall  vote  his  party  ticket  as  a  whole,  desig- 
oaliiig  thereon  snch  nanies  as  be  prefers. 

4.  That  the  vote  of  the  city  shall  be  divided  by  the  onmber 
of  aldermen  to  be  elected,  to  get  the  quota,  or  nauiber  of  votea 
neoeeaary  to  elect  one  alderman. 

5.  That  the  vote  of  eucb  parly  shall  be  divided  by  this  quota 
to  determine  the  number  of  aldermen  to  which  each  is  entitled. 

0.  Tbattbo  suooeasfal  caiididulcft  itliall  be  taken  from  tJieir 
respective  tickets  in  tJie  order  of  prefereuoe  as  expiCMMl  by  the 
voters. 

Take  as  an  illustration  the  election  of  New  York  aldermen  in 
1892.  There  were  2Si>,40:j  votes  cast  in  the  city,  notconnting 
the  blank  and  defe<;tive  ballots.  This  number  divided  by  thirty, 
bbo  nitmlKr  of  aldermen  to  l>e  elected,  gives  as  the  quota  9,347. 
That  is  to  say,  if  2S0,-103  votes  are  bo  elect  thirty  aldermen, 
9,347  votes,  or  one  thirtieth  of  tlie  whole  number,  should  elecc 
one  alderman.  The  Tammany  Democrats  polletl  16^696  votes, 
which,  divided  by  the  quota,  !),347,  gives  seventeen  fhll  qnotas, 
and  a  remainder  of  7,797  votes.  The  Republicans  polled  99,463 
voteH,  which  by  the  same  process,  makes  teu  full  qnotas,  aud  a 
remainder  of  S,903.  The  Conoty  Democracy  polled  4,3iU  votes ; 
the  Prohibition intti,  '-\S01 ;  the  People's  party,  831 ;  the  Social 
Laboritea,  .^GS'i;  and  the  Independents,  846.  There  being  still 
three  aldermen  to  be  cboeseu,  they  are  taken  from  the  parties 
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whicb  ttave  tli«  Iftrgest  untillv-d  qaotaft — Tammany,  thv  Repnbli- 
can,  and  tbe  Social  Labor  parties.  Thin  gives  eigbteeo  Tatn- 
aj  BMo,  eleven  Itepublk-aius  i^^tt  uno  Social  Iia>)ori(e,  wbicb 
lu  nearly  exact  a»  tbat  tinm)>er  of  votes  can  be  apportioned 
among  that  number  of  mcu.  It  yr\A  bo  aeon  by  this  apportlnn- 
tnent,  Ibat  Tammany,  witb  fid  per  oent  of  the  vote;),  gets  GO  per 
cent  of  the  reprexentation ;  Uie  I{«publican»,  with  ^>  \wi\  cent  of 
tlie  votes  get  '16.'  per  cent  of  the  i-epre»entation ;  while  tbe 
Social  Laboritm,  witb  3  per  cent  of  tbo  votea,  get  'i.'A  per  cent 

^of  the   repreAenlation.     This   is  a   very  different   refiult   frotn 
rhat  did  at-tnaUy  occur,  in  which  Taamiatty,  with  60  per  cent  of 
tbe  votes,  elected  lOO  per  cent  of  the  aldermen. 

tt  will,  of  conree,  be  seen  cbal  tbia  is  not  a  fair  tlliifttration  of 

^the  workings  of  tbe  proposed  plan  of  proportional  represeata- 
bion,  for  the  reason  that  tbe  votnra,  knowing  the  uselaasoeBS  of 
Totiag  auy  other  Uclcet  tliau  the  one  of  tbe  minority  party,  did 
not  vole  as  they  realty  wiuhed.  Had  they  been  amured  that 
their  votes  wonld  have  been  joined  with  others  tbrongbont  the 
city  they  would  have  voted  iheir  real  choice.  Klany  who  voted 
for  Tammany  wonld  have  supported  some  other  party,  some 

i'WODld  have  voted  for  iudopendont  candidate*!,  and  had  the  party 

^nanagere  known  that  the  votent  in  tbe  "fixed"  wards  couM 
vote  for  other  tickets  jost  as  cfTectivoly  as  for  the  once  they  did 
vote,  Iliere  wonld  have  Iteen  a  dtfTerent  class  of  candidates  pre- 
sented. 

Under  such  a  S)-etem  the  voters  of  whataoever  political  faith 
may  combine  witb  tbeir  fellows  throughout  the  city  and  retire 
rrpreMatation  according  to  tiieir  numbers.  There  are  no  wasted 
uuuoritiea,  no  hopeless  minorities ;  every  vote  t>ean)  directly 

fBpoa  tbe  liual  result.  .A  vote  iu  one  part  of  the  city  connts  for 
I  mnoh  as  one  in  any  other  pari  of  the  city.  The  massing  of 
Itbanohed  votota  in  certain  ward»,  that  they  inay  be  able  to 
decide  the  election  by  voting  as  a  anity  will  be  <lo»e  away  with  ; 

['the  dishonest  appeal  to  the  vnriooH  oationiilittee,  tbe  (iermaH, 

rlrisb.  or  Polish  elements  will  meet  with  little  response.     No 

Blatter  how  well  disciplined  these  elements  may  be  they  can 

SKore  representation    only  in    proportion  to  their  numbers. 
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There  will  be  no  iiucti  aldernien  sa  are  now  Keen  put  np  in 
''fixed' '  wardx ;  erery  caadtdute  will  be  voted  fur  or  against  hy 
every  voter  id  the  city. 

It  18  true  that  there  will  be  the  same  desire  on  the  purl  of  dis- 
boneet  men  to  secure  the  election  of  corrupt  men,  bat  the  meaos 
of  attaining  their  datims  will  be  bo  limited  that  boneet  men  will 
BO  lousier  tolerate  their  leadership.  Every  independent  move- 
ment wlik'h  polls  enoogb  votes  to  fill  one  quotB  iJtKUre  of  the 
election  of  one  man;  and  every  man  so  electe<(l  by  tlie  inde- 
pendent parties  means  one  lees  for  the  old  parties.  Tbi«  will 
produce  two  good  effects :  it  will  stimulate  independent  tlionght 
and  action,  and  it  will  curb  the  '^machine"  element  in  potiti<«. 
When  politicians  realize  that  their  candidatee  most  paas  the  in- 
epeetien  of  the  whole  city,  and  that  the  voters  cao  vote  one 
ticket  as  efTectively  as  another,  or  may  even  nominate  cantU- 
dat««  of  their  own,  then,  and  not  till  tht^n,  will  they  have  a  care 
as  to  the  character  of  ttie  men  they  put.  before  the  public 

It  hafi  long  been  the  desire  of  the  reformors  of  our  system  of 
electing  representatives,  that  some  form  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation should  be  m»ed ;  bnt  they  have  always  been  met  by  the 
politician  with  the  obJecUou  that  the  oystera  is  too  complicated 
for  the  comprehension  of  thu  ordinary  voter.  This  objection 
cannot  be  urged  against  the  quota  sj'Stem.  It  requirVH  no  more 
iuformatlou  ou  the  part  of  the  voten  tJuo  do  the  present 
methods;  nor  does  the  work  of  the  election  ofliours  become  any 
more  complicated  under  it.  It  avoids  the  uncertainly  of  the 
original  Hai-e  sjiitem  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  complexity  of 
of  the  Swiss  sj-stem  on  the  other  j  while,  so  far  as  practical  re- 
BoltB  are  oonoerned,  it  is  not  inferior  to  either. 

It  (s  evident,  thureforu,  (hat  the  complaint  of  tlie  fallnre  of 
popnlar  government  in  cities  is  not  well  fotmded.  Failure  there 
hns  liecu,  signal  and  complete,  but  it  has  not  lieen  the  result  of 
popnlar  i^uffrage ;  it  has  been  the  result  of  B>'%tematic  and 
ituiveisiil  disfrunchisi'ment  of  the  voters  throngh  the  election  of 
aldermen  by  means  of  the  district  system.  Abolish  tbeas  dis- 
tricts, or  wards,  and  allow  the  voters  to  combine  wltli  their  fel- 
lows throughout  the  city  in  the  choice  of  aldermen,  and  then 
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should  iailore  result^  it  will  be  time  to  condemn  popolar  govern- 

ment,  EUid  appeal  to  the  mle  of  classes.    Wlien  a  majority  of 

the  representstdTes  represent  a  m^ority  of  the  people,  then, 

and  not  till  Qien,  can  ve  test  the  ability  of  the  people  to  govern 

themselvea 

Stoughton  Coolet. 
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BY  NORMAy  T.    MAtW.V. 


THE  anusual  prommeQoe  which  ban  been  given  the  reoect 
rcdertil  decisions  involving  th«  relatious  of  Iftbor  and 
capital  has  a  ten^Iency  to  create  the  impKsiiion  that  tbeee  de- 
ClaioDS  must  be  uuwarmnted  iuiiovatious  tipou  the  old  law  and 
preoedeotB,  which,  if  followed,  will  prove  highly  dangerons, 
if  not  dostruetfv«,  to  the  rights  of  organized  labor.  Snch  an 
impreesioD  is  most  deplorable,  not  merely  becaoae  it  is  an 
injustice  to  the  courts  which  rendered  the  decisions  In  questtoo, 
but  becau.se  it  creates  a  feeling  of  dUtruM  anil  disrespect  neces- 
sarily snbveraive  of  the  law-  and  inslilulioos  npon  which  oar 
entire  politiral  system  is  ba.sed. 

The  fuudauieutal  oonvept  of  our  goveruineiit  and  laws,  as  tbey 
now  exist,  is  the  Rreatest  liberty  to  each  individual  compatible 
with  an  ctiiial  dc};reo  of  liberty  to  every  olber  individual ;  any 
conduct  uf  self  or  uise  of  property,  which  is  not  injurious  to 
asotlier  or  to  his  property,  is  lawful.  The  law  hns  no  cowpal- 
sory  procowt  to  cnforve  obedience  to  tba  positive  proceptti  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  It  cannot  compel  one  to  do  unto  others  M  he 
would  have  theni  do  unto  him.  It  is  forced  to  content  tCnU 
with  the  negative  in  n)oral»~-w1th  the  "thou  sbalt  nota"  The 
niOHt  it  can  do  is  to  say,  "  Do  not  do  unto  others  what  you  wonld 
not  have  them  do  unto  you ;  if  you  do  yon  shall  be  liable  to  Sne, 
or  imprisouniont,  or  damagOB." 

So  lonf:  as  this  remains  the  theory  of  our  government  it  is 
plain  that  one  must  be  allowed  to  give  or  withhold  hisservlowis 
he  seee  fit ;  to  employ  or  to  refuse  to  employ ;  to  bestow  his 
capital  or  his  labor  where,  haw,  and  when  be  pleases^  free 
the  dictation  of  others,  whether  tbey  be  courts  or  Indiv 
This  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  first  and  hiRbest  of 
rights. 
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IndividoAls  or  aHsociations  may  »c«>rdingly  agree  among 
themeelven  not  to  work  unletsH  they  can  get  a  c«rtain  rate  of 
wages ;  tliey  may  choose  their  ova  employers,  fix  their  own 
term  and  Mnre  man  or  Slammon  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  oonscienoe.  But  while  the  law  accords  this  liberty 
to  one,  it  accords  a  like  litierty  to  every  other  ouc.  Oae  may.  it 
U  said,  reaHOU  with  his  fellow-workman  and  peranade  him,  If 
poaihie,  to  choose  to  abstain  from  work  ;  bnt  as  aoon  as  persua- 
sion it)  abandoned  for  compnl!<ion,  and  reason  for  threats,  aa  Eoon 
■6  abeolate  freedom  of  choice  is  fettered  by  fuar,  no  matter  by 
what  mc«D9  or  tinder  what  gnise  it  is  aoconiplished,  the  liberty 
of  the  one  is  invaded  by  the  act  of  the  other,  and  a  civil  wrong 
has  been  commiltcd. 

Now,  from  a  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  mnncth  not  to 
theoootrary,  the  )nw  has  held  it  to  be  acrimimtl  conspiracy  for  two 
«*  more  persoDii  to  corrtiptly  agree  to  do  nome  trrongfnl  act  or  to 
4o  a  lawfol  act  by  wrongful  means.  It  nutters  not  whether  the 
ut  a^teA  to  be  done  is  itaelf  indictuble  as  a  crime,  or  whellier  it 
is  aimply  a  civil  wrong  for  which  the  wrongdoer  is  liable  to 
damages  only.  The  oorrapt  agr«oment  la  In  either  event  a  crime. 
I^  then,  a  single  individual  seeks  to  interfere  by  threats  or  other- 
iriae  with  his  neighbor's  liberty  lo  work  or  to  refuse  to  work,  or 
his  employer's  liberty  to  hire  or  to  refbae  to  hire,  it  is  a  civil 
wrong.  If  an  association  conspirM  to  interfere  in  like  manner 
with  the  litwrty  of  an  individoal,  or  of  many  individnals,  it  is 
likewiae  a  civil  wrong,  and,  in  addition,  a  criminal  conspiracy. 

This  is  the  law  as  it  ha^  been  settled  for  yearii,  and  as  it  has 
been  promulgated  and  enforced  by  the  courts  ofmMtof  the  older 
sbitee,  an  well  ba  of  England. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  however,  the  law  lina  sought  to 
enforce  obedience  lo  tbeee  principles  by  pnnishing  the  wrong- 
doer aflcr  the  oominiSBion  of  the  wrong,  either  by  imprisoning 
liini  or  making  him  liable  to  damages.  It  has  not  nndertakon  to 
Ifty  hands  on  him  and  compel  him  not  to  do  the  wrong  before  it 
haB  actoally  l>een  committed,  ^och  an  undertaking  involves  an 
inqniry  into  the  nnexecnted  intent  of  a  man,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  ausatisfaolory  things  in  the  law ;  it  is  more  or  lesi  snm- 
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mary  in  its  proceedinga,  is  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury 
and  has  been  coiisidere'l  iiiine«ee8aryl>ec»ii.seiili)i»beeu  asHumed 
that  the  right  to  sne  for  and  recover  damages  resulting  from  tbo 
infraction  of  one's  liberty  vaa  an  ample  and  i^itlVicicRt  remedy. 

One  of  tlie  earlieet  cases  in  which  this  old  remedy  vas  held  to 
be  inndeiinate,  and  ttio  preventive  remedy  by  ii^anction  was 
employed,  was  that  of  Einack  r*.  Kane,  decided  by  -ladge  Blod- 
gett,  of  the  Federal  Court,  in  February,  1888.  The  defendant 
had  been  sending  to  ooniplainant'a  cnstomeis  circular  letters 
threatening  them  with  suits  for  infrlngemeat  of  derendftiit's 
patent  on  a  noiaeless  or  mnSled  school  slate.  The  coort  found 
that  these  threats  were  not  mad«  in  g004l  Eaith,  with  Uie  inten- 
tion of  carrying  them  into  effect,  hot  were  simply  for  the  porpofle 
of  fiitimidatiou  and  with  the  malioiouH  iuteuUou  of  injuring  ov 
destroying  the  complainant's  business ;  and  an  itynnction  was 
gnmted  restraining  the  defendant  from  ending  any  farther 
circulan  of  the  sort,  partly  apon  the  ground  that  the  ordinary 
remedy  of  an  action  for  dumiig<.<«  would  nsiulrc  a  mnltipUeity  ol 
suits,  but  principally  becaiLte  It  would  be  entirely  inadequate  as 
compensation  for  the  ii^ury  actually  ^ulTcnKL 

Id  July,  1888,  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  MaaaacbnseUs  sostained 
an  injunction  agntrntt  the  pT¥'«idciit  and  secreturj-  of  the  Luster's 
Protective  Union,  restraiuiug  them  from  causing  to  b<e  carried  in 
front  of  plaintilTB  slioe  factory  a  banner  upon  which  was  printed 
a  reqncHt  that  all  tasters  keep  away  from  plaiDtifTs  place  of  busi- 
u««8,  "per  order  L.P.U."  From  the  surrounding drcuuL-itiuices 
this  was  held  to  be  a  threat  made  in  accordance  with  a  MClieme  to 
preveot  worklngmen  from  engaging  with  plaiulilT,  and  illegal  at 
common  law.  The  injnnction  was  granted  here  akto  becanao  the 
injury  to  plaintifTs  hu.sintt«  could  not  l>e  adequately  compen- 
sated by  damages  merely,  and  because  the  act  complained  of  was 
continuous  in  its  character,  aiid  (o  obtain  redrctas  would  require 
a  continuous  suoceaaion  of  damage  suits. 

In  Jaao&ry,  1891,  the  Federal  Court  for  the  ^utbern  District 
of  Ohio,  Judge  Sage,  enjoined  the  Cincinnati  Typographical 
Union,  No.  3,  and  its  officers  and  agents  from  boycotting  the 
complainant  and  his  newsitaper.     The  acts  complained  of  were 
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the  pablicatioD  and  dUtribntion  of  circnlara,  etc,  addressed  to 
workiogmea  and  all  {HireoDs  iuU'r««t«d  in  organiiccd  labor,  re- 
qoestiii^  them  to  have  no  dejtlin^  'with,  and  to  withdraw  their 
patronage  from,  th«  ooiaplainant,  b««uiUHe  of  his  haring  broken 
repeated  promises  to  anionir^  bi»  offlr^.  The  cMjnrl  conceded 
that,  BB  the  complaisant  had  declare<l  that  he  woold  employ  no 
anion  men,  the  union  had  a  right  to  say  that  its  meniliers  would 
not  patronize  the  complainant ;  but  it  held  that  the  vomhiuatioi] 
went  further  than  thii4 ;  that  it  w»s  an  orjcanJxed  conspiracy  to 
force  printers  to  come  into  the  anion  or  be  driven  from  their 
calling  by  want  of  employment,  and  to  oom])el  the  oomptainant 
to  sarrender  to  the  nuion  or  to  Bubmit  to  the  dextruction  of  bia 
hairiness. 

The  labor  troubles  in  tbe  Goner  tt'Alene  minesof  Idaho,  which 
oocnrred  in  Iklay  and  June,  1S92,  at  about  tbe  same  time  tu)  the 
Homeetead  troubles  in  Pennsylvania,  were  the  oi'casioa  for  the 
granting  by  Diatrict  .fudge  Beatty  of  the  same  unosnal  remedy 
by  way  of  prevention  of  future,  instead  of  punishment  of  paM, 
wrooga.  At  tbe  suit  of  tbe  Cooer  d'AIeue  Consolidated  and 
Kliniug  0>.  be  enjoined  tbe  members  of  the  Minors'  Union  from 
interferiug  by  the  use  of  force,  threata,  or  other  means,  witli  tbe 
ootnplainant's  empIoye«w  in  the  working  of  its  minos. 

This  wna  the  condition  of  the  law,  and  these  were  the  prin- 
cipal pre<%(lents  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  deciitions  in  the 
Toledo,  Add  Arbor  &  North  Miohiguo  Railway  Cbmpuoy's  case, 
by  Jndgefl  Tail  and  Ricks,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
^Dbtriot  of  Ohio,  and  the  decision  by  Judge  Billings,  in  the  nuw 
bf  the  United  Statee  against  tbe  WorkiuRmen's  Amalgamated 
Conncil  of  New  Orlcaoa  and  others,  boib  dtx'lded  in  March  last. 

The  latter  esse  was  liased  entirely  opon  the  proviaions  of  the 
act  of  CougrcsB  to  protect  interstate  and  foreign  trade  against 
onlawfol  restraint  and  monopolieo.  It  bad  no  bearing,  therefore, 
IfBpon  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  courts  to  interfere  with 
rganited  bibor,  except  in  cases  affecting  interstate  and  foreign 

smmeroc.     It  vaa  couoeded  that  tbla  act  of  Congrcea  had  ltd 
origin  in  the  evils  of  massed  capital,  rather  than  in  thoee  of  oom- 
,  bitted  labor,  but  the  court  beld  the  language  of  tbe  act :     "  Krery 
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contract  or  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otIierwiM  fo 
restraf  ol  of  trade  or  coiuueroe  amoag  the  several  states,  or  viih 
foreign  nations,  is  hereby  dedared  to  be  illegal " — tobeftobroad 
ns  to  evjnoe  an  inteut  ou  the  purt  of  Congren  to  deal  with  the 
eril  in  its  entirety,  without  regard  to  its  source,  whether  in 
organized  capital  or  organized  labor.  The  (bets  upon  which  tlie 
case  was  decided  were  fonnd  to  be  that  all  the  anion  men  were 
made  by  their  offiucre  to  discontiuu«  busin«s^  incliidiDg  the 
transporting  of  goods  destined  for  other  states  and  foreign 
conntries,  in  order  to  compel  acquiescence  by  tbo  wnrehouaeawo 
and  draymen  of  New  Orleans  in  the  demands  of  their  employees 
and  KuliordiuatCA.  The  employment  of  non-untoD  men  was 
resisted  by  the  intimidation  springing  from  the  vast  Uirongs  of 
nnioD  men  which  assembled  in  the  HtreetA,  and  in  some  instances 
by  violence.  The  rCRnlc  was  an  enforced  stagnation  of  all  ifae 
commerco  which  flowed  through  New  OrleanB.  The  ooort  held 
that  the  combination  of  the  defendants  was  in  restrftiut  of  com- 
merce, within  the  prohibition  of  tho  Oongreasional  act,  and 
enjoined  the  defendants  from  further  interfering  with  foreign  and 
ioteistate  traffic.  The  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  particular 
nmedy  adopted  was  not  diacuased,  and  the  court  was  saved  the 
emhami^sment  of  attempting  to  enforce  its  ctoorce  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  strike  and  resumption  of  labor  before  the  decision  was 
annonnccd. 

Tlie  case  in  the  Ohio  district,  was  brought  by  the  Toledo,  Ann 
Arbor,  and  North  Michigan  Itailroud  Company  against  the 
Pennsylvania  Company,  and  otbera,  and  an  injunction  was  issued 
against  the  defendants,  restraining  them  from  refusing  to  ex* 
tend  to  the  complainant  the  same  facilities  extended  to  others 
for  the  exchange  of  interstate  traffic.  If  the  complainant  was 
entitled  to  an  ityauotion  against  the  defendant  railroad  compan* 
iea,  it  oeceesurily  followed  that  it  van  entitled  to  an  ii^JunctloD 
against  the  officers  and  agents  of  thtxie  companies,  beoaaae 
through  them  only  oould  tbe  companies  act.  The  companies 
could  not  be  compelled  to  act  as  common  carriers ;  that  is,  If 
they  ohose,  they  might  avoid  the  effect  of  the  iiijunctiou  order 
by  going  ont  of  business  entirely — throwing  up  their  franchise. 
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But  M  long  M  thf^y  did  bosineoB  at  all  tbey  ooald  be  compelled 
to  do  it  without  diacriminatiug  a^inst  any  particular  kind  of 
boBtnen.  So  wltfa  their  emplnypcH;  they  oonld  not  be  oom- 
pdled  to  work  for  the  oompaDiot,  or  to  run  tbuir  ODginM — they 
uoold  avoid  the  elTectof  the  injunction  by  revising  to  work  nt 
all,  by  eea»io^  to  be  employeea  of  the  company,  Hinoe  no  conrt 
vaold  undertake  U>  compel  a  man  to  render,  agaiust  his  will, 
Berrioes  which  r«<|aire  the  exercise  of  lUcill  or  jndgmeDt ;  but  if 
the  workmen  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  doing  its 
biuiiK^iiR  for  iti,  they  mn  be  corop4>lled  to  make  no  dlitcriminatiou 
hetweeo  the  varioos  claMset)  of  biiaiuras  entrusted  to  thorn.  If 
they  undertake  to  haul  freight  trains  for  the  company,  and  dis- 
obey the  mandate  of  the  court  by  refusing  to  haul  some  particu- 
lar car,  they  will  bo  punished  for  tx)ntenipt  Accordingly,  upon 
an  applicatioD  to  punish  certain  eugitteers  and  firemen  of  the 
lakfi  Hbore  Oumpauy,  on«  of  the  defendiuils,  for  ooutetupl  In 
refnxinf;  to  handle  a  train  coulninint;  cani  billetl  for  the  Ann 
Arbor  road,  District  Judge  Ricks  releaswl  four  of  the  engineers 
and  their  firemen,  who  bad  qnit  the'  Herrice  of  their  company 
is  order  to  avoid  eompliaiice  with  the  injunction  order.  In  t)i« 
ooorae  of  his  opinion,  the  judge  ooaaidered  the  ^neral  princi- 
ples of  law  a|iplicable  to  the  duties  of  railroad  cnginceni  and 
flrenien,  stating  that  it  Wiia  an  implied  condition  of  their 
employment,  aa  it  is  of  the  employment  of  all  agents  and 
nrraots,  that  they  would  not:  leave  their  service  or  i-efiiae 
to  perform  their  duties,  when  tiQob  action  wonld  imperil 
Urea  committed  to  their  care,  or  destroy  properly  in- 
rdvlng  irreparable  loes  and  injury,  and  he  intimated  that  for 
raeh  cases  there  might  be  some  other  remedy  than  the  ordinary 
iintt  for  damagea  for  brench  of  the  coulract  of  employment,  which 
nay  be  brooght  by  the  i-mployer.  Uu  did  uot  attempt  to  decide, 
bovsver,  that  the  court  would  undertake  to  enjoin  tlie  employee 
from  quitting  under  such  circnniBtanoes,  but  confined  himself  to 
the  posltiou  that  the  courtii  oould  grant  parlUil  relief,  nt  leaM,  in 
nuill  cases,  by  restraining  employees  from  acts  of  commiaaion  of 
Tlolencfi  or  intimidation,  or  from  enforcing  rules  of  organiuition, 
vhlch  wonld  resnlt  in  irreparable  injury  to  their  employera  and 
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the  public.  Ai  to  tlie  remaining  enginftor,  the  eonrt<  found  that 
thoagh  heaaid  "I  qnit,"  wlieu  lutked  to  linul  an  Aun  Arbor  car, 
yet  that  he  did  not  iu  fact  <lo  so,  or  intend  to  do  M> ;  bo  wu8 
accordingly  o^indged  gnllty  of  contempt  and  fined  $&0.00  and 

OOBtBu 

The  other  order  in  the  Ann  Arbor  case  was  made  by  Circuit 
Jud^  Taft  upon  a  motion  for  a  temporary  injuaotion  against  P. 
M.  Arthur,  chief  executive  of  the  Urothorhood  of  Locomotive 
Eai^oeeni,  and  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  case,  to  restrain  Mm 
from  promulgating,  or  ooDtiouing  in  force  any  rule  of  the 
brotherhood  whicli  required  defendant's  employees  to  refuse  to 
handle  any  inteistate  traffic  destined  to  or  from  llie  Aun  Arbor 
road.  The  rule  in  question,  which  was  adopted  at  Denver  three 
yeara  ago,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the  brotherhood 
to  revise  to  handle  property  belonging  to  any  adjacent  or  cott- 
nectJQg  road  against  which  there  wan  a  l«ga1  otrike,  until  the 
grievances  of  the  employees  of  that  road  wore  amicably  settled. 
Chief  Arthur's  consent  was  neoeflsary  to  a  legal  strike,  and  upon 
him  devolved  the  duty  of  authoritatively  advising  the  brother- 
hood that  the  time  had  oome  for  the  eoforeement  of  the  rule. 
The  relief  sought  was  baM^d  entirely  upon  the  lut«r8tate  Com- 
merce acti,  which,  however,  in  these  pArticnlors,  la  only  declar- 
atory of  the  Common  taw.  That  act  requires  all  common  carriere 
to  afibrd  equal  facilities  for  the  interctiange  of  trafflo  between 
tJbeir  respective  lined  and  those  oonoecting  therewith,  and  uuUcea 
any  violation  nf  the  act,  either  by  a  corporation  or  any  of  Its 
officer«  or  pcrsoua  employed  by  it,  a  misdemeanor.  Anyone  who  ^ 
aids  or  abets  anotlier  In  violating  or  procuring  the  violation  of  ■ 
thia  act,  in,  of  connte,  equally  guilty  with  him  as  a  principal,  and  ' 
Is  also  guilty  of  conspiring  to  commit  an  oflenao  a^mtt  tlte 
United  States.  The  position,  therefore,  of  thooe  who  conspire 
or  agree  together  to  procure  or  compel  the  violation  of  thia  act, 
by  a  refusal  to  handle  the  freight  of  a  connecting  road  npOD 
which  there  ia  a  legal  strike,  is  the  same  as  if  the  act  itself  had 
never  been  passed  ;  it  is  equally  acrinie  tu  eitherovent.  Thisli 
upon  the  principle  thai,  while  one  may  ordinarily  withhold  or 
bestow  his  services  as  be  sees  lit,  yet  if  ho  withholds  or  bestows 
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for  th«  purpose  of  proc'iiriog  or  oouipclliiig  ttiat  which  U  a 
miBdemeanor,  be  is  (guilty  of  a  wroog,  jiut  as  be  would  be  if  he 

^withheld  or  bc^owud  auythiug  ol»o  of  valuo  for  a  aimilar  pur- 
That  is,  the  difference  between  a  otrike  and  a  boycott  is 
precisely  the  same  as  the  diflerence  betwoca  a  gift  and  a  bribe. 
Conduct  in  violation  of  tlie  proviRions  of  tlie  Ttiterstate  ConimerM 
act  is  not  only  criminal,  but  if  it  is  followed  by  injury  to  any 
peraoo  or  company,  it  is  also  a  civil  wrong  for  which  dauagea 
can  be  recovered,  jnst  as  is  the  case  with  acts  done  in  fartheranoe 
of  a  conspiracy  at  oommon  law.  Au  infra^-'tion  of  the  Interstate 
Oommeroe  act  by  organized  labor  is  therefore  folIowe<I  by  much 
t  aame  conseqoeoceM  as  similar  conduct  would  be  if  that  ai**  had 

'not  been  paBsed.  The  only  principle,  therefore,  in  tlie  Ann 
Arbor  case  which  is  in  any  wise  new,  is  the  remedy  which  was 
adopted  In  gtaoling  the  iixJancUon  against  Chief  A.rt>hnr,  ro- 
itrainiog  bim  from  promnlgating  Rnle  XL  of  the  broUierhood, 
and  !u>  aiding  hi  procuring  a  wrongful  violation  by  the  df^fendjuits 
of  the  Interstate-  Commervo  act.     This  remedy  is  based  upon  the 

[lu»de(|iiaoy  of  tlic  luua]  remedy  of  asalt  for  daniages,  and  Is  in 
aooordance  with  the  precedents  established  by  the  cases  first 
refSerred  to  in  this  article.  The  hardship  of  compelling  railroad 
eompaniee  to  perform  ttieir  dotieet  ns  oommon  carriers  by  the 
writ  of  iqjanction,  has  not  been  commented  opon,  so  far  ae  I 
have  seen,  in  any  of  the  uumorouR  iirlicW  upon  the  subject. 
Yet,  if  the  iiijuuction  is  justifiable  a^aiustthem,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  equally  Ju8tlttHbI«HguinHt  their  eniploye«ti,  Uirough  whom 
llooe  they  can  act ;  and  as  the  wrong  committed  and  tlie  dam- 
•geaanstaiDcd  are  the  same  whether  they  rcRidt  from  the  inde- 
pendent acts  of  the  company's  superior  officers  or  from  the 
corablaed  acts  of  its  employees  occupying  subordinate  positions, 
tfaere  ia  no  reason  why  the  remedy  should  Ite  dilTerent  in  the 
OM  0MB  from  that  in  Uie  other.  And  if  an  injnuctiuu  is  justl- 
fi^Ie  icainst  the  employees,  It  must  likewise  )«  Justifiable 
•gaioat  thorn  who  are  seeking  to  render  it  of  no  cffoct  by  com- 
pelling ita  wholemle  disregard.  It  is  upon  theec  prluclplefl  that 
Itio  Ann  Arbor  case  was  decided — principles  which  most  appeal 
to  the  reason  of  all  thoee  who  believe  iu  civil  liberty  as  embodied 
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RY  nUY  C  RlmSV,  OF  THE  DKXVER   RAB. 

IN  CONTfEtTION  with  the  mighty  strides  reoently  made  by 
C%riBtiaoity,  education,  iwieuoo,  aod  inrcutiou  toward 
reftUzinf;  tlio  idea  of  a  "Dairental  broUierhood  of  man,"  is  it 
prenutare  to  ooatemplate  the  actual  unity  of  all  the  natiuiu  of 
the  eorth  under  a  sinKle  great  association  of  states! 

la  this  vonderful  age  of  steam  and  etectrii-tty,  when  Uoog- 
Koug  an*t  Loodou  arc  uearer  to  Xew  York  than  8110  Fmnvisco 
and  Philadelpliia  were  but  fifty  years  ago,  it  cannot  be  cod- 
ftidered  ab»,>)ulely  Utopian  for  tlie  imagination  to  look  forwuni 
to  a  time  when  there  may  practically  esint  one  great  gorera- 
ment  for  all  the  [>eoplc«  of  the  eurtli. 

It  has  been  abdolutely  demonstrated  that  thU  idea  could  never 
be  varrk'd  out  by  the  th<y>ry  of  Universal  CVjntiiiOAt  as  Alex* 
Mider,  Onsar,  Mohammed,  and  Napoleon  dreamed  of^  nor  by 
the  impractical  dodriue  of  uxt«ndiQg  the  Hplrit'iiul  and  tcmpora) 
inflaeuees  of  the  chnrch,  nntil  lui  hierarchy  should  domiuate 
independent  statw  and  make  mere  puppets  of  their  rulenj. 

The  et'olnttoD  of  luaa  ub  a  gregurious  being,  fi-om  a  nomadic 
'  horbariao,  banded  in  tribee  of  a  few  huudrcKbi  or  a  few  thou- 
nads,  into  highly  civillx«<l  nalioiLt,  inimlieHng  more  tlian  a 
kimdred  millions,  makes  possible  in  him  a  still  higher  develop- 
ment in  stutccrafl.  A  corroct  knowledge  of  the  true  science 
of  government  is  of  recent  growth  ^  certainly  it  haA  I>een 
pnotiflally  demonstrated  only  within  the  past  hundred  years.  It 
bad  Jnsl  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  minda  of  men,  and  received 
ilB  first  practical  test  when  the  Amphictyonlc  League,  from 
motives  of  selfpreoervalion,  sprang  into  existence.  After- 
waixbs  In  the  thirteenth  century  aroKC  the  llanscatic  League  and 
about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  later,  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
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Finally,  "tiiuwnublctttofbpring,"  tbo  United  Stat«e  of  America, 
tlentonst rated  beyond  all  naril  the  oapacitiy  of  luaii  for  nelf- 
i;overnmeut  by  written  codcB.  May  tborc  not  be  in  the  fecund 
womb  of  the  fbture  a  still  nobler  ofl^pring,  which  shall  be  to  tJie 
AmericaD  Repablic  as  a  Riant  to  a  pigmy  T 

Heretofore.,  the  confedonttiou  idea  was  b-.Mcd  upon  the  first' 
natural  law  of  aelf-defeose,  and  oonfederationa  were  formed  Ua 
purposes  offensive  and  defensive.  Until  recent  times  it  was 
held  as  a  maxim  that  nations  were  mttuml  enemies,  whereas 
peace  its  now  oonHidered  their  proper  eondition.  Witli  this  new 
light  that  has  dawned  npon  us,  comes  a  desire  to  praetically 
utilize  this  more  modern  and  better  idea,  and  to  extend  its 
prindpleti  throngbout  the  world  for  tlie  nintoal  l>eiiefit  of  all  the 
nations,  not  for  the  primitive  ptirposeH  of  oonqueM  and  deittrao- 
tioD,  but  for  a  higher  and  a  nobler  one  of  development. 

No  one  can  deny  that  coimtitutional  gorerunient  is  proven  to 
be  not  only  feasible,  but  eminently  succeasltal.  The  best  plan 
for  eatabliabiiig  a  onion  of  all  the  governments  of  tbe  eartb 
would  be  for  the  United  Stales  by  m-oi-etion  t«  admit  them  oae 
by  one,  until  we  should  have  the  "  United  States  of  the  World  " 
instead  of  tlie  "United  States  of  America."  Unfortunately,  tlie 
world  is  not  sotBciently  advani-ed  and  educated  up  to  that  point 
where  the  "greatest  constitutional  repubUo"  that  the  world  tuts 
ever  seen  could  alone  undertake  tbe  work.  The  next  best  plan 
would  be  for  all  the  goveruuieuts  of  the  eartb  to  organize  a 
great  oonfederation  of  Ktatc«  and  estahlish  a  supreme  Royem- 
ment  onder  a  written  constitution.  This  would  bo  nothing  more 
than  tlie  expanding  of  tlie  same  principles  that  have  for  so  long 
a  time  obtained  In  tbe  making  of  treaties. 

As  a  model,  while  it  might  be  improved  npon,  we  have  none 
better  than  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  and  it  stands 
to-day  at  the  head  of  all  governmental  devices.  IlA  adapta- 
bility to  a  univereal  government  is  far  superior  and  more  ex- 
pansivo  than  can  l)e  found  in  any  monurchieal  sj'steni.  In 
formulating  a  constitution  of  the  great  republic  of  tbe  world, 
ve  might  still  preserve  the  three  coordinate  branches  of  govern- 
meot,  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial,  each  a 
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p«rt  of  the  goveniment,  and  yet  iadep«Qile»t  of  each  other. 
The  executive  Hhooltl  coiuii^  of  a  president,  vfce- president, 
rttbineC  ofTicials,  and  their  nniuerouR  subordinates.  The 
legialative  department  might  still  cunsist  of  a  Beiiato  and  a 
TTonae  of  RepreBeiilativee,  and  the  Judicial  be  composed  of 
jndgea  appointed  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
As  the  Amcriiuui  CoDStftnlJon  is  composed  of  priuciptes 
evolved  from  the  first  experiment  in  Greece,  more  than  two  thoo- 
ttLud  ymnt  ago,  down  through  the  ages,  iiiclndiug  JIagiiu  Cliarta 
and  the  Petition  of  Right,  so  this  iiiipreme  constitution  could 
be  made  np  of  all  that  ia  practically  htsst  in  all  of  them,  and 
applied  to  the  noblest  and  grandest  experiment  of  all  time. 
Such  a  work  oonld  not  be  fully  accompliithed  in  a  ffw  years, 
bntf  during  the  nineteenth  century,  it  could  be  commenced  and 
tbe  qoeetion  agitated. 

Brea  tf  It  should  not  be  coDsamiiiat«d  dnriug  tlio  twenUetli 
oentary,  and  even  if  it  uhould  fail  of  accomplishing  ail  the  good 
that  might  possibly  result,  still  it  would  l>e  a  iniglUy  stride 
toward  what  mxtst  eventually  oome.  The  Konian  Empire  was 
eampowd  of  a  large  number  of  smaller  nations,  and  so  are  the 
Bnpirea  of  RnaBia  and  Germany  of  to-day.  If  tbe  first  eight 
powers  of  tJie  world,  England,  The  United  States,  Russia, 
Anatria,  Oermany,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  should  come 
together  in  such  a  bond  of  national  fellowship,  the  Hmallor 
powers  would  eventoally  oome  into  the  Tjeagne  l>om  self- 
ioturest  alone.  Tbe  ^Vjoericaa  Kepublic  u-as  not  organized  in  a 
day,  neither  was  its  Constitution  roriniiliit«d  »nd  lulopted  in  a 
week.  Tbe  possibility  of  a  union  of  the  colonies  and  planta- 
tiocsof  his  Britannic  M^}oety,  in  .\merieA,  was  in  the  minds  of 
men  nearly  fitly  years  before  ite  aocompliabotent  The  Consti- 
totion  itself  was  not  rutilied  and  adopted  by  all  the  states  antil 
nearly  three  yean  after  it  had  been  ratified  and  adopted  by  a 
HB^forlty  of  them. 

A  nation  is  "a  aoctety  of  people  so  organized  as  to  govern 
thfttaselTca  independently  of  foreign  powen."  Unless  the 
■tatM  of  this  Union  had  volnatarily  parted  with  some  of  their 
ittribntM  of  independence  afler  peace  was  declared  between 
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Eaglantl  aud  United  States,  each  Htate,  to-day,  would  be  ■ 
nation.  Could  not  tlte  uatioos  or  (Jie  world  ocd«  some  of  their 
primal  ri^htH,  Btill  pn»erve  tbeir  aatonoiay,  and  yet  be  more 
jicrrect  "parts  of  ono  stupendon^  n-liolu''t  Tbe  flict  practical 
step  to  be  taken  in  orgiuiir.iiig  thLs  fluprcnie  government^  theae 
"  United  States  of  the  World,"  would  be  for  thi»  KepnWio  to 
anggcst  a  convention,  and  incite  all  t]ie  uaUoos  of  the  earth  to 
8eod  two  delegates  eavlt,  to  this  country.  A  euitable  point  for 
gnch  a  meeting  would  be  in  the  city  of  Obioigo,  and  a  mont 
appropriate  day  and  time  to  open  this  Constitutional  (\>nven- 
tion  would  be  the  4th  day  of  July  in  the  year  1900.  Tb« 
pTweedingH  could  be  carried  on  in  three  different  langaages, 
Eagliid],  Frencti,  and  SpauiBli,  ax  thew  throe  lungoagM  are  more 
nnirersally  known  than  all  others.  What  a  magnificent  npeeta- 
ole  to  uaher  in  the  new  centnry !  A  convention  of  delegates 
from  all  the  nationA  of  the  world,  in  convention  ainembled,  to 
frame  a  governmental  rode  for  the  world  1  What  siugln  event 
in  bnman  affain*  ooutd  ito  enrapture  the  imaginntions  of  alt  good 
men,  as  the  contemplation  of  such  a  work  T  Under  that  great 
constitution,  as  under  the  .Vmerican,  there  would  be  no  religious 
qHalificattonx  for  cJUzenship  or  holding  office.  The  Christian,  the 
Jew,  the  Mohnmntednn,  the  RnddhLst,  wise  and  true  men  fW>m 
Iceland,  India,  China,  I'ata^nia,  and  the  Soudan,  and  from  the 
great  civil  I  xed  nations  of  the  world,  all  would  sit  together  in  legiS' 
tative  conclave.  Under  that  great  constitution  we  should  never 
agiun  hear  of  partitioning  one  of  the  ntatcn  of  the  repnblic  of  the 
world,  except  by  its  own  consent.  A  war  would  be  viewed  with 
that  same  horror  with  which  wo  now  regard  the  Inqai^Uoa.  It 
would  be  as  nnosual  and  abenrd  to  mention  or  contemplate  war 
between  linsaia  and  Goglumi,  or  between  Prance  and  Qemuiny, 
m  it  would  t>e  to  speak  of  war  between  Texas  and  Xew  York, 
or  between  Alabama  and  Illinois.  Under  that  great  oonalltutiou 
there  conld  be  no  tariff  lawn,  re8trieting  and  hampering  com- 
merce, but  nations  would  sell  each  in  the  other's  mart^  where  the 
beet  price  could  Iw  bad,  and  wonid  buy  where  they  ooald  par- 
ohsBo  the  cheapest.  The  expenHos  of  the  supreme  govcrnihent 
would  lie  piud  from  the  sole  of  public  lands,  for  the  government 
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voaid  then  own  that  entire  portion  of  the  earth  whidt  in  onin- 
liabited  and  which  has  ootalr«Bd;  become  a  partof  soido  nation. 

lie  expeiiilUanAS  of  the  gorerament,  eoonomioitllj'  lulminifttereil, 
could  hardly  exceed  thoee  of  the  United  Stateo  of  America  to- 
for    there   would    be   no  frandiitent  iwnsion  «]«lin8,  no 
^Mandiog  armies  and  no  bonnties  to  be  paid. 

TTnder  the  gnat  constitution  such  men  am  Orover  Cteveland, 
Glad.<itone,    Bimuarck    and    Onstellor  woald   be  nominated  for 
mpreme  prwident,  whUu  prosid^nte,  cDiperors,  and  king»  wonld 

I  elected  seoAtors.  AiDbafRailors  and  ministera  would  he  no 
lunger  neeeesaiy,  and  those  able  men  who  now  repreeent  their 
Ooantrie«  in  !«nch  cai>ncili«A,  togeth«rwith  prinoes  and  gOTernom 
of  states,  woald  be  represeotativea  in  the  gtent  congreseeB.  The 
Bupreuie  Court  would  be  the  highest  court  of  Judicature  In  tlie 
wurli],  and  would  determine  snch  matters  ati  the  "  BaHbem  Ques- 
tion "  and  the  "  itehring  Si\a  Ooutroverey." 

After  the  Hupreme  gorerumenl  wati  fnlly  orgaiiizoO  and  f» 
operation,  then  alionid  begin  the  oodifimtton  of  the  unwriHeo 
tlawM  of  uatioDK,  and  instead  of  a  loiig  line  of  usagm  and  prece- 
deate  dating  as  far  buck  an  the  oarlie«it  hiHtori4»,  obtaining  their 
■ntborily  merely  by  the  sanction  of  the  public  opinion  of  man- 
kind and  enforced  by  the  countlen  evils  of  war,  wo  would  oon- 
wlidale,  systematixe  and  ndajU  to  the  great  gorernment,  the 
splendid  lalmnt  uf  Urutiux,  Pun'ondorr,  Uynkcrahoek,  Uurlama- 
ijai,  VaCtel,  Wbealon,  Kent  and  Story  and  in  a  oondeuHed  and 
romprvhcuKivc  form  have  a  code  of  lawH  which  shonld  openta 
tbronghotit  the  world,  enacted  by  the  great  congr(>(«  of  nattoniL 
On«  nyslom  of  currency  would  im  common  to  all  couutries.  and 
WfiightB  and  meosnrM  b«  uniform.  Under  that  great  oonfitltntlon 
the  Kicai-a^nat-'anal  and  a  bridge  acron  Bchring  Strait  would 
be  cousirit(ri4»l  by  prtvaie  «iiU>r)ii'ise8,  having  cbarlen^  from  tli« 
snpreme  government,  and  the  etoobholdera  would  compriae 
capitalists  from  the  (^pc  of  (lond  lIop«  to  St.  rcl«r«b)irig ;  from 
dpe  Horn  to  Iceland,  from  New  York  and  London  to  Fekin, 
Caloatta  and  Constantinople.  ICailroads  would  lio  pmjcctcd 
Trom  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Paris,  iJirongh  Alanka  and  Silwria, 
enKNting  the  bridge  at  Bebriug  Strait. 
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This  ia  the  temporal  destiny  of  mackiDd  ;  the  establishmeat  of 
one  great  snpreme  government  to  be  known  as  the  "United 
States  of  the  World."  The  little  leaven  placed  io  the  seething 
and  boiling  maaa  of  hnmanit;  100  years  before  the  Christian  era 
shall  at  the  ond  of  2,300  years  leaven  the  whole.  That  faith  in 
Belf-government  sown  in  American  soil,  and  which,  in  1776, 
Beemed  bnt  as  a  mustard  seed,  shall  grow  into  a  great  govern- 
mental tree,  and  all  the  natiouB  of  the  earth  shall  rest  under  its 
branches. 

Guy  C.  Sibley. 


A  PLEA  FOR  NEPOTISM. 

BY  CBABLE8  KUHINSON. 

MR.  JEFFEBSON,  writiDg  to  a  Meod  after  he  had  retired 
from  the  praBidency,  said  :  "  In  the  course  of  the  trnstB 
I  have  exercised  throagh  life  with  powers  of  appointment,  I  can 
Bay  with  tmth  and  with  unspeakable  comfort  that  I  never  did 
appoint  a  relation  to  office,  and  that  merely  becanse  I  never  saw 
the  ease  in  which  some  one  did  not  offer,  or  occur,  better  quali- 
fied." Preeident  Cleveland,  shortly  after  his  last  accession  to 
office,  announced  that  he  intended  to  adopt  the  Jeffeisonian  role 
not  toAppoint  a  relative  bo  office.  "That  settles  it,"  he  remarked, 
when  a  certain  well-known  congressman  urged  on  him  the 
appointment  of  a  candidate  for  office,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
related  to  the  president.  "  That  settles  it ;  his  name  cannot  be 
considered."  The  president  then  read  the  congressman  a  lecture 
on  the  evils  of  nepotism,  and  declared  that  it  was  bis  intention 
to  discourage  it  as  long  as  he  was  chief  executive.  It  is  hardly 
probable,  however,  that  the  president's  example  in  refusing  to 
appoint  hiB  own  relatives  to  office  will  be  followed  very  closely 
or  generally  by  other  members  of  his  party  who  have  places 
within  their  gift. 

\epotiBm  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  serious  offense  either 
by  Democrats  or  Eepublicans.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  party 
or  indeed  to  any  country.  It  hiis  prevailed  siuce  the  earli^t 
times,  and  will  continue  to  t>e  practiced  as  long  as  public  men 
are  blessed  with  relatives  and  patronage.  After  all,  it  is  only 
natural  that  favoritism  should  be  shown  to  relations  to  the 
neglect  of  others  having  equal  claims,  and  tfaat  politlail  "plums  " 
should  be  bestowed  in  consideration  of  relationship  to  the  be- 
stower  rather  than  of  merit  or  of  legal  claim.  Mr,  Cleveland's 
announcement  that  "no  relatives  need  apply,"    was  probably 
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not  intended  as  a  rebuke  to  anybody  and  will  be  fonnd  to  be  only 
the  statement  or  the  policy  of  the  preBideut,  yet  it  catised  ooo- 
siderable  diaonmion  at  the  time,  owing  to  Uie  extent  which 
nepotiom  is  pmvtioed  in  Watibingtou.  Indeed,  the  '•  family 
fever''  was  never  »a  epidouiic  lut  it  is  «t  present.  The  vioe- 
preeident's  first  official  act  was  to  i^ipoint  his  hod  his  private 
secretary.  lie  has  ^nce  secured  the  Bolgiiiin  ml.'sioii  for  his 
brother-in-law,  and  inntelled  various  otlier  menibere  of  bis 
family  in  minor  positions.  Ho  again,  the  aocretary  of  tJie  ti««K- 
ory  chow  his  son  to  be  chief  clerk  of  tlie  department  over 
which  he  presides.  A  n^jority  of  Prwidont  Cleveland's  other 
appointees  likewise  signali7«d  their  ocvession  to  offiw  by  ttelect' 
ing  their  relatival  for  Incrativo  positions.  Indeed,  from  ail 
ai>I>f^»rano«*  ft  looks  as  if  (he  inem)>er8  of  the  new  administration 
were  determined  to  look  out  for  their  "sisters,  their  oomiin:), 
and  Lheir  aniitn,"  so  to  speak.  Dnring  one  week  in  March  u 
prominent  senator  procured  a  foreigu  miesiou  for  his  brother-in- 
l»w,  auoUier  lutd  hisson  ln-Iu.w  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Indian  Territory,  the  brother  in-law  of  a  third 
was  made  chief  of  au  impi'irtiuit  diriftion  iu  tJie  War  Depart- 
ment, aiid  the  bruther  of  a  fourth  was  made  manitial  of  his  statu. 
A  large  minority  of  the  clerks  thus  far  appointed  to  the  Semite 
committees  are  sons  of  the  chairmen,  and  the  namlwr  will 
doubtless  be  IneroBiiei)  later  oo,  while  many  Deiuocrotlc  repre- 
sentatives are  expecting  at  tb<\  next  sension  of  the  House  to  add 
jil.auu  to  their  annual  Iiiooiih;  by  appointing  nieuilwri  of  their 
familira  as  their  peraonal  clerks  under  the  new  law.  Two 
diatiuguish»d  isonators  harint;  no  i*>>n»  available  have  selected 
their  daughteni  as  clerks  of  Uie  committees  of  which  they  ore 
chairmen. 

Doea  anybody  really  think  any  worae  of  theee  men  for  thus 
"doing  their  duty"  toward  those  uearext  to  thorn  instead  of 
giving  away  these  comfortable  berths  to  strangers!  Let  ns  put 
ounelves  in  their  places  before  we'  criticise  them  and  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  would  not  do  tlie  same  tiling  if  we  could. 

Apart  from  the  natural  desire  to  see  one's  relativeti  "well 
fixed,"  they  are  probably  everj-  whit  us  capable,  and  certainly 
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man  likely  to  prove  tnnitwortfay,  officials  than  luiy  onteitleis, 
wbo  must  necasmily  Ix'  chuwa  on  IiMuwy  eviUoD«e  of  cbarac- 
ka-  aad  ability;  peruimly  iheir  cluiius  to  " reoogDitioo "  are 
sttooger.  Allien  Pope  Leo  wait  oave  qiiustiottiMl  ati  to  why  be 
bad  created  lib  brotber  a  cardinal  Iw  replied  Hiniply,  "  Becaniw 
he  is  my  brother."  Uilman  tells  lu  that  Alexander  V.  vraa 
mCe  from  nopotisni  becauM  "he  whs  u-ftliDiit  kinditxl  or  reW 
tioaa."  This  was  an  exoellent  reaBoa,  and  in  the  only  one  that 
cao  aerioosly  be  aiged  against  the  pr»uic«. 

Wlieo  President  Hanriaon  appointed  .several  members  of  his 
baiily  to  important  po^tionM  he  wan  pureued  with  abuse  by  the 
cratic  press,  as  if  he  had  done  something  di-sgraoefiil,  yet 

\  donbt  if  anyone  thought  worse  of  the  ex-presideut  for  pa«- 
:  over  the  huogr^'  horde  of  oflioe-scekers  fn  favor  of  his  rela- 
lifes.  Indeed,  he  was  rather  adntire«l  for  Laving  the  courage 
of  his  ootiviclioiis  in  tbb  particular.  Su,  again,  the  Liberal 
p^wrs  in  Koglaad  nicknamed  the  late  lord  chauoellor  of  Bng- 
laod  the  "I/ird  High  Jobber,*'  owing  to  the  genial  alacrity 
with  which  bo  pontiKtcutly  provided  hia  largo  family  with 
pleasant  ''t>erth.t''  witliout  stopping  to  consider  their  peculiar 
Stneas  or  unGtoees  for  the  posiliunii. 

We  are  told  by  political  moralists  tliat  nepotism  im  hu  evil  and 
a  pemiciouH  prartive.  Some  of  thetie  mental  (Ij-»i>epti(»  even  go 
lOfitruH  to  contend  that  If  a  high  oIIil-ihI  cannot  conduct  ihe 
oJBee  he  holds  without  the  help  of  his  son,  hia  son-in-law, 
aepbew,  or  other  rolatJvc,  ho  idiouM  either  pay  the  salary  of  hia 
bully  dependents  oat  of  htR  own  pocket,  or  be  sbould  resign. 
This  argument  in,  on  the  fooc  of  it,  abeurd.  Although  the 
majority  of  writers  would  have  as  believe  that  the  trend  of 
public  opinion  is  agaioet  nepotism,  I  doubt  very  much  if  this  is 
Rally  the  cwte.  Indeed,  I  believe  tliat.  the  late  i^reaidcnl  who 
tkrutit  his  relativee  into  the  public  aorvioe  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity olTered,  and  the  present  vioe- president  who  is  assiduoiuly 
following  Oeneral  llarrisoo'K  example  in  this  rasped,  are  really 
on  the  popular  side  of  the  qneetJoo.  Of  coorae,  the  practice  of 
appointing  relativeB  to  office  may  be  and  sometimes  is  abused, 
JnA  as  the  pardoning  power  and  various  other  powen  vented  ii;i 
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execiitiTe  offieeis  are  abased,  but  as  a  role  the  statesmaD  who 
provides  places  for  his  own  family  before  taking  care  of  his  con- 
stituents is  much  more  apt  to  make  an  honest  ofBcial  than  is  the 
woold-be  reformer  who  waxes  eloquent  on  the  abominations  of 

nepotism. 

Charles  Bobinbon. 


THE  RAUB  GRAVITY  OR  THREE-CYLINDER  ENGINE: 
THE  LOCOMOTIVE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

BY  THK  RKV.   W.   R.  CilVERT. 

IX  THIS  fast  age,  whea,  as  Carlyle  says,  "the  race  of  life  has 
become  intense."  A  new  motor  that  promises  to  carry  one 
acroHH  the  contiaent  in  less  than  half  the  time  now  required 
most  be  of  general  pablic  interest.  A  locomotive  that  can 
mabe  100  miles  per  hoar,  with  no  smoke  and  with  a  saving  of 
60  per  cent  of  the  fael,  must  in  a  short  time  supercede  all  rail- 
way engines  of  the  present  partem. 

Fast  time  trains  have  been  a  fascinating  demJeraium  of  mod- 
em travelers  ever  since  the  locomotive  made  20  miles  an  hour. 
By  great  exertions  she  was  then  forced  to  ^0  and  45  miles,  which 
speed  was  considered  a  grand  engineering  snccena,  until  the 
lashion  of  oar  times  "  to  take  the  world  in  at  a  sight,"  specn- 
lated  on  60  miles  as  a  "go"  and  100  miles  as  the  "style."* 
The  speed  of  a  railroad  train  is,  however,  not  easily  determined, 
and  altliongh  certain  possibilities  of  au  engine  may  be  forced  by 
an  extreme  velocity  of  its  cylinder  pistons  and  the  diameter  of 
its  drivers,  its  practicability  depends  ra,ther  on  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  the  road  and  the  weights  which  she  is  expected  to 
haul  over  certain  grades  within  a  given  time  in  order  to  secnre 
the  economical  effects  requisite  to  pay  not  only  expenses  hot 
reasonable  dividends  to  the  capital  invested. 

Hence  the  millennium  of  GO  and  100  miles  schedule  time 
trains  will  remain  an  unsolved  problem  as  long  as  engineers 
and  mechanics  fail  to  improve  the  ordinary  engine  to  pass  an 
elevation  of  50  feet  per  mile  with   intermediate  grades  of  100 

•Theeilltorof  The  Americ-an  JiiUHNAr.uK  I'lPi.i  rl^.■^iucl^IK■u■ll■rJl■p•^nll  luvit^illun  In 
b*  one  of  ihp  poswneerji  ini  ;i  [nilii  ii(  Icn  I'lilliiiiiii  t-jis  i.i  lie  ilniiv-ii  In^iii  llil«  I'ily  in 
Cl11<:ai^  [a  ten  hours  by  ti  Kiilllf  kiicoinnTJ^e.  Thi- Trip  Is  In  be  niudf  lu  ^^t.'J>It'liibi'rc»r 
October,  next. 
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fiwt  at  an  average  speed  of  60  to  100  milea  per  hour,  nioTinf;  at 
lf«8t  fiv«  PiillmaD  cars  or  200,000  pouiuls  of  weight,  b«(tid<!:K  tite 
weight  of  tbe  ea^ne  and  ber  tender. 

Tlie  most  powcrfol  ordinary  ODginca  of  our  times  have  thiw 
far  not  l)«en  able  to  noniply  witb  \X\nm  demands,  and  tbU  by 
reaKOD  of  the  folluwing  irruparable  defects  in  the  merely  routine 
vonstrnction  of  the  Rame,  to  wit : 

iVrrf — ^Thoy  Lack  the  eBtablisbliWDt  of  their  center  of  gravity, 
and  tbnti  the  loration  of  Iheir  motive  power  ut  or  wilhiu  the 
transverse  \  ertical  plane. 

Heeonil-  -Tlie  unavoidable  result  of  this  deficiency  in  not  only 
her  nnbalanoed  condition  with  its  counequent  ponndioK  and 
(«cillalious,  but  the  impoaition  of  a  dead  weight  averaging 
X(  per  oMit  of  her  total  weight,  and  hence  the  maintenance  of 
the  same  at-  a  dead  Iot«s  of  its  expenses  incnrred  and  the  rednc- 
tion  of  her  freight  power,  equivalent  lo  its  ratin  of  decreased 
actual  tractive  forces 

TArrd— Tbe  width  of  her  firebox  is  limited  by  the  width  of  Her 
fmo>e  and  tbe  gnuf[4>  of  the  road,  in  oonseiqaence  of  which  the 
length  of  the  grutCM  exceed  the  limits  of  fl8  coinbustive  center 
and  ihns  the  combastion  becometi  defective. 

>b<u-tA — llie  4M.>ononii(ral  use  of  fuel  and  the  production  and 
toalDlenance  of  tbe  requisite  hot  gasen  within  a  given  time 
demand  a  better  dilToftiou  of  il«  caloric  heat,  and  thuit  a  mare 
!u<ientiflc  coictfruotion  of  ita  tioilerH.  , 

These  deficicncieA  of  the  ordinary  engine  havo  now  been  snc- 
ccmfully,  roinpletely,  and  practically  »npplied  by  the  Ilaub 
Power  Ixteomotive,  which  lately  demorottrated  on  the  Krle  rail- 
road that  Uie  leading  pHuciple  oudcrlying  ittt  couHlxaction, 
presenting  an  engine  of  in  x  2t  inch  cyliudera,  ti2-in(-li  ■Irivoi's, 
62  tons  of  weight,  two  four- foot  Imileni  with  only  000  nqnare 
feet  of  heating  surface,  competed  not  only  with  a  ooncedod 
average  economical  gain  of  ■'M)  per  cent  in  tractive  force  agaiiLtt 
an  Erie  service  engine  of  30  x  24  inch  cylinder,  five  foot  boiler, 
and  :j,000  aqnaro  feet  IraatlDg  anrface,  but  its  system  Inferred  nil 
the  requisite  meanH  to  oonKtmct  and  ogterate  a  type  of  oentral 
power  cnginvK  with  a  l-apa«^ity  to  pull  even  ten  Ihiltman  cam  at 
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an  average  speed  of  sereoty-five  miles  an  hour  over  au  elevation 
of  fifty  miles  and  intermediate  grades  of  100  feet  per  mile  with- 
out increasing  the  standard  velocity  of  the  pistons,  nor  the 
practicable  diameter  of  her  drivers  of  six  feet. 

This  momentoos  engine  will  henceforth  be  known  as  the  Rnuh 
Gravity  Engine,  which,  besides  many  other  essentials,  dififers 
principally  &om  the  original  central  power  engine  by  her  iutro- 
doctioQ  of  three  instead  of  two  cylinders  and  a  compound 
gliding  and  rotary  flue  boiler,  of  200  pounds  standard  steam. 
The  economical  advantages  of  this  class  of  eogiaes  are  now  the 
following,  to  wit : 

Ftnt — By  placing  the  third  cylinder  exactly  into  the  plumb- 
line  of  her  center  of  gravity,  its  centrifugal  force  attains  a 
supremacy  of  power  absorbing  any  tangent  pressure  due  to 
common  inegolarities  of  engine  and  track,  which  may  other- 
wise interfere  with  its  steadiness  of  motion.  Thus  the  centrifugal 
force  directs  not  only  the  course  of  the  engine  and  confines  the 
train  to  the  center  line  of  the  track,  but  keeps  them  there  agaiust  * 

any  secondary  influences  to  be  brought  about  by  its  steady  march, 
which  condition  is  obvion.sIy  identical  with  the  greatest  possible 
safety  of  the  engine  and  train  at  any  attainable  speed.  | 

Second — One  revolution  of  the  drivers  is  due  to  every  two 
revolutions  of  a  two-cylinder  engine.  >Snpposiiig  now  thiit 
the  three  pistons  of  the  gravity  engine  connect  with  its  relative 
cranks  at  an  alternate  angle  of  (ii>  degrees  and  start  from  a  dead 
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center,  then  pass  the  motions  of  the  pistons  in  the  following  "  . 

order :  ■  --F' 

^.> 

.1 

3  D.  C.  -2  D.  C.  ::  D,  f. 

Thus  each  crank  passed  iiix  dead  ceuters  in  motion,  and  hence 
the  drivers  made  three  full  revolutions,  or  if  the  iiistou  velocity  ! 

was  396  revolntions  per   minute,  the  crank  axle  made  ■'!!tO-G, 
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e(|Ual  to  66,  and  thp  drivere  33  revolotions,  wliile  two  cylinders 
of  the  samo  pi8tOD  velocity  would  tuive  madv  -U  pi«toa  and  'J'J 
driver  revelations. 

H«noe,  the  all-iLl^eortfing  problem  of  fast  time  Mcliodnle  traintt 
liAB  now  been  aacoeaBfally  solved  by  cieAdng  a  motire  power 
which  enables  the  incroase  of  the  revolutions  of  the  driven; 
withont  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  cylinder  position,  or 
applying  multiple  gearings,  since  the  Htcam  enbera  the  three 
Cylinders  within  tlie  same  time  as  required  for  two  cylindets. 

Third — When  one  piston  of  a  two  ^linder  engine  driver 
arrives  at  itB  terminns  and  its  crank  is  at  dead  center,  the  piston 
of  the  other  cylinder  makes  half  its  stroke,  and  lieoee  the 
motive  power  workti  only  with  Iialf  a  cylinder  of  steam. 

When,  however,  the  first  of  the  throe  cylinder  pistons  arri%'es 
at  its  temiinuR,  the  second  pluses  into  two  thirds,  and  tJie  third 
into  one  third  of  its  stroke,  and  hence  the  mijlivc  power  works 
vfth  a  foil  cylinder  of  Bteam,  and  thus  not  only  tJie  working 
capacity  of  th«  motive  power,  bat  ita  tractive  force,  has  been 
doubled. 

lu  order  to  explain  these  economical  advantages  more  com- 
prehensively we  will  now  calculate  the  working  capncittea  of 
ordinary  and  Itaub  eiigfneis  of  equal  dimensions  and  weight. 

Two  cvUmt«r>i  lA  x  34  Int'hcti,  driv«r  6  fent,  m««o  Ktnta  13S  pounds, 
weight  TO  tona. 

1.  TnM-Uvt  forw  )8  X  18x34  x  ia&-r72 IS.-Wi)  »■». 

2.  UiMul  wt''t«l)t,SS[HTn>nt 4,4fi&  " 

5,  Comirtcdlmcilvefon-e. 9,0UItM. 

4.    Itealitttiioc  t>y  fVICtivn,  iTT<'eiil«rltiM  of  rowl,  and 

wIikI,  at  4-i  miles  speed,  2U  lh». 
eo     "  "29  " 

too     "         "      60  " 

6.  lUviataia-o  of  (travlty  at  ino  (t.  per  mile,  2Z  ll«, 

60  ' «  '• 

35 •      Ml  » 

0.    BcBlHtniioe  of  velodty  of  30  it.  "      ■■     10  " 

« '      IT  ■• 

t» 2»  " 

m  •'    "      "     *i  - 

100  "    "      "     00  '■ 

Load  on  I^^-el  at  SO  mllM  spwd,  1i,04'^li><>=1>(il  umm.  ' 

ifi.   1*  *'  ■*      ••  !30^>Vi'«  " 

TO    "         "  •      "     "3B«Sl!:  " 

100    "         "         "     "«-lhT  " 
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LOAD  0!e  OBADEB  OT  60  FKKT  I'EU  Illl-K. 
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Ll3,S00  poandfl,  then  ti  Is  expocted  or  ber  (o  p«ill  lh«  ivljitlvo  w<rlgtit  and 

I  Dumber  bf  I'ulltuniu  ul  .tCi.OOO  iMiUD<lti  ««cb  over  coatiiiuouH  graxha  of 

i  finj-  f«t  r*r  mill'  at  Ihc  •p*«i»  Riven,  whil«  lh«  tHim-^'twI  tractive 

force  haa  Itt II  proved  t),v  tlielfbdsor  tb«  Kaub  en^'lu^  to  correajtuiiil 

moredwdy  with  ilic  Wla,  imd  brn<-r  Ibi-  PulbiinnHdiK-  (u  9,fMA  pounds 

I  of  tnu?'tlve  tonx  may  be  better  sab9tllut<.-'L    ThiniKh    llu're    U   now 

j  luLfdty  a  railnuul  in  apt'Tutioii  witli  llfly  Tc^-t  euntinuou-i  gnultiK,  iiml 

|«xpvrieDoeprovo«!hat  noorditinryeuKlneciui  amlntAtn  12.'j  pounds  of 

Ucun,  It  Is  a  malti;r  of  gneat  economlctil  inU-rcst  to  p«rmtt  lliecon- 

tlrupllon  ofMch  roiuU,  nndlUu*  vro  will  now  mk  what  the  ca|wdti4« 

r  of  Lbrue-c^lludur  Raab  en^ne«  of  SOU  uid  l£^  pountls  nmlntaliiud  bIwmu 
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Tbrve  i-ylinili-r*.  IT  x  :M  Itichnt,  drivcra  six  feet,  weight  7S  tam,  m«»n 
c<«tni  2»()  mill  l^i  [MWndh. 

I.    Tractive  for**,  IS  x  IS  x  il  x  UOO,  72,  40.or)(t  and  27,0(10  llw. 

5.  Liwl  kin  level  iit  m  tniitv  ■iieot ...  iO.nOO 
uimde     "  "  L'T.miO 

X.         •'         T.'vil  at  100       '■  Ki.'NXf 

"         KTwdi-     ■■  "  ,,.,:;;.0(W 

4.         ■'         level  at «0  "  ....«,O00 

"        50  ft.  (trade  ai  00   ndles 

apwHl 27,000 

6.  -         k-velat8Uml)M«ncvd....-I&.000 
5i>  n.  rmde  St  Sti  lulln 

.|M-i-.r 27,000 

fl,        ■■         level  at  100  mlli'^  gpee*!     .  40,000 
'•         «nil«       *'  "  ,.  ,27.000 

iiitd  ■!  xhow  ooiicluslv^ly  bow  tbe  oenlrifUKal  (oroe 

'rite  trials  with  Ihe  "central  power  "  liavo 

twii  niiwd  ber  Mcam  Trom  IBS  to  100 

}fty  fwl,  and  thia  wltb  her  Improved 

12S  pounds  of  BteMU  nM  a 
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to  the  new.  but  this  will  not  long  stand  iu  the  way  of  the  intro- 
duction or  tlio  Itttiib  locouioLlTes. 

t»riMATIJ  ON   PtAXT. 

A  modern  locomotive  factory  ought  to  be  oomplotely  provided 
vtth  ftll  the  necessary  working  tii»chluery  to  save  not  only 
"  labor,"  but  time.  All  our  prettent  factories  are  patcbed-np 
couoems,  which  by  reason  of  th«  deUolicd  combinatlou  of  work- 
ahope  incur  a  dead  expense  of  an  average  of  toOO  per  engine  in 
handling  material.  Tbe  United  States  operates  at  present  nearly 
33,000  locomotives,  which  at  iMwit  have  a  natural  ilfe  of  ten 
years.  Hence  the  market  of  the  country  calls  annually  for  3,600 
new  engines  to  maiotain  it«  stock.  A  work  to  deliver  an  engine 
daily,  or  3O0  per  annum,  demands  : 

I.  Oni>  hu mind  acres  of  Ltiid  at  VXn %  30,000 

S.  FLR:prM>ft>iiil<linf,-su(50t>x500ft SM,OO0 

3.  Blor^rooDi^  for  nml,  Iron,  »iid  flni»lied  material.  50.000 

4.  Itailrowt,  nwltcliBiid  ?talir>ii  huuat- 50,000 

(.  Bouiid-bouw  for  ilcpouL  viigituw 90,000 

e.  Oasand  water  workti ,„,  60,000 

T.  Tool* 40,000 

8.  Working  uiacUUiiTj' -loa.OOO 

9.  Auxllisn-  niKcliIiicr}- mill  nurthti  power itO.OOO 

10.  Btablr^  tioreea,  wagons,  ote 1^000 

11.  I)Ti>u'tiiK»,  i-Qtflneenng,  anilsupervUlou.  2\noo 

12.  PaltmiK,  offioc,  and  tmvvtiiiK  uxpt^uiNW  .  ^iO.OOO 

13.  Btockof  coal,  Iron.  «U'.,  forsix  aioiilh».  .jOO.OOO 
U.  Working  capital  fur  aUmonUu 600,000 

Total „ 95,000,000 

PROFITS  OF   LOCXIMOTIVE  JtAXUFACTUBB. 

Tht  average  profit  on  ordinary  eoginee  ranges  from  92.SO0  to 
44,000  per  engine. 

Itauh  engines  of  60  tonn  can  1>e  manufactured  at  a  cost  ot 
•10,000,  and  easily  sold  at  $16,000;  "Otou  engines  at  913,000 
cost  and  sold  for  tl8,000 ;  75-ton  fast  tJme  passenger  engines  of 
60  miles  per  honr  at  a  cost  of  913,000,  and  sold  for  930,01)0 ;  an 
SO-ton  passenger  engine  of  100  miles  speed  cost  915,000,  and 
sold  at  922,600;  an  SOton  freight  engine  cost  916,000  and  sold 
at  920,000. 

However,  these  figures  above  stated  are  in  no  way  extrava- 
gant, bat  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  cliargcd,  when  it  Is  con- 
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^dered  that  tlie  Raub  engines  will  save  by  their  ndvanta^  in 
one  month  the  increase  in  pnrcha&e  price. 

A  PBACTICAL  TEBT. 

Offlnial  report  of  tlie  general  snperioteiident  of  the  Xew  York, 
k«  E!rie,  &  Western  R.R.  Company,  on  Ute  trialii  of  the  Uaab 
aotive : 

"ToaU  kAow  it  mojr  ronotrM  : 

**In  coinplisDCC  with  the  re«[U«st  of  I>r.  Cbrigtiau  Baub,  the 
the  inT4>ntor  and  patentee  of  the  Ranb  central  power  locomotive, 
I  have  caused  a  number  of  trials  to  be  made  on  thi'  traoka  of  the 
Sew  Ycvrk,  I^ke  Erie  &  Western  Railroad,  from  April  Int  to 
September  Isl  last,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  pruc-tical 
^nsnltsof  the  fnndamental  principles  ruling  the  coniitruction  of 
tie  engine  and  to  inquire  into  the  inducements  afforded  by 

thom  reHolts  as  txi  its  aseftilaeas  aiid  sapeHority  for  lultraad 

purpoeos.  Though  built  and  toudored  as  an  experimental 
eugine^  abe  is  in  plan  and  composition  a  ftUly  developed 
veighiog  130,000  pounds,  the  elementary  constnicUoo 
of  which  complies  strictly  with  the  first  claim  of  its  patent, 
which  reads  as  follows:  'I  claim,  a  looumotivo  in  which  the 
motive  power  is  eAtahlished  at  and  withiu  the  transverse  vertical 
plane  of  its  center  of  gravity,  and  in  which  the  component  parts 
'  her  oonsu-oction  are  etinally  and  symmetrically  distribnted  to 
dd  center  of  gravity,  &abetantially  a»  set  forth.' 
"This  engine  impresses  the  thinking  observer  with  the  oon- 
jctioa  that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  radical  departure  from  the 
QntUie  construction  of  ordinary  engines,  and  lliiis  must  be  pre- 
to  meet  with  many  novelties  and  sorpri^cs  resulting  from 
Hid  principle,  a  logical  explanation  of  which  is  obvioosly  be- 
}Dd  the  province  of  this  report  It  ia  a  malter  of  time  and  ex- 
ienco  to  estubliah  all  the  economical  effects  emanating  from 
that  principle,  the  salient  points  of  which  center,  however, 
obviously  in  tlio  location  of  the  motive  power,  'at  and  within 
'  vertical  center  of  gravity,'  which  as  a  fundamental  law  of 
itore  controls  all  power  and  TolocJly  of  moliou  In  its  various 
applications  and  exeriions  and  thos  imptiee  naturally  many 
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ocouoiuleal  poasibiliKus  for  vhidi  our  present  rulos  of  InqaJry  as 
to  caus«  and  effect  fail  to  Aocoont. 

"  Tlio  prinuipal  elements  forming  tUo  body  of  the  engine  cou  - 
sist  of  a  central  dome  vith  in^rted  Ktack  of  eigbteen  inches 
diameter,  resting  on  top  eliambers  of  a  oeotTal  turret,  vliich 
receive  the  exit  hot  gwteti  of  tvro  retnm  flnee  of  It  x  21  inches, 
which  extend  over  tlie  top  of  the  boiloi«;  of  a  ceotnil  nxle 
pa.'viiiig  below  xaid  rurrei  fi'oin  frame  to  fVame,  onrrying  the 
et'coatrics  and  link  motion,  Ix^sidee  a  disc  wheel  at  cither  end 
provided  with  an  extension  pitman  by  means  of  which  tlie 
vortical  playing  main  rod  traosmita  the  motive  power  to  the 
relative  set  of  side  rods  and  tlius  to  the  driving  wheels ;  of  two 
tircboxofi  measuring  respectively  33g  inche»  by  four  feet  six 
inobea ;  of  two  boilera  with  u  line  bitrrel  of  four  feet  diameter, 
Dontaioing  132  flnefl  of  two  iurhoi  diameter  iuid  five  feet  BJx 
inch*s  long;  of  two  vertical  cyliudei-s  of  10  x  24  iuchee  riveted 
to  the  torret;  of  eight  drivers  of  62-iuch  diameter  each  ;  of  one 
eoal  bunker  and  Joint  water  tank  at  either  aide  of  the  boiler 
standing  at  the  foot  board  ;  of  a  conduit  water  pipe,  connecting 
all  pipes  for  simultaneous  feeding  by  one  mitnhole ;  of  aU  other 
details  of  common  use  in  ordinary  engiue«.  According  to  theie 
dliuensioos  the  engine  contains  a  heaUog  surface  of  90D  square 
fbet  and  a  traction  force  of  7,000  pounds. 

"Tlie  pructicsl  results  obtnined  and  of  public  Interest  are  as 
follows : 

"  I^trii — The  engine  carried  70  pounds  of  stenui  and  when 
ordered  to  hitch  to  a  train  of  loaded  cars,  in  the  Paterson  yard, 
Bhe  went  away  wltli  it  without  any  dlfTtculty,  while  the  Erie 
service  engine  \o.  l-tli,  of  19  x  24  inch  cylinder,  1.275  square 
feet  heating  surface,  4$  inch  drivers,  and  ^'.i  pounds  of  me«o 
Bteom,  had  failed  to  even  more  a  wheel  of  same  train. 

"The  traction  force  of  the  Kaub  engine  is  16  x  16  x  24  z  70 
X  62,  eqonl  to  7,0O0  poond.<<. 

"The  traction  force  of  the  Erie  engine  is  10  l  19  x  24  x  CO 
divided  by  4S,  equal  to  14.400  pounds,  w£ioh  leaves  a  balance 
in  favor  of  the  Erie  engine  of  7,400  pounds. 

"  Here  is  one  of  the  sarpriaea  for  which  the  ordinary  rules  of 
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inqnirj-  into  the  cause  and  effect  of  loconiotire  mechanics  fail  to 
giro  any  feasible  or  reliable  wxplanutiou.  iiuil  henoc  the  pot»i- 
biUtieH  due  to  this  demonstration  hare  to  be  left  to  fnrther  ex- 
perimonte.  Ilut  do  matt«fr  what  causes  uiay  hare  existed,  th« 
facA  remHiii»  that  the  Brie  engine  with  a  HUperior  traction  force 
of  7,400  pounds  failed  to  do  the  work  acoompli'ilieil  by  the  Kuiib 
engine  with  bni  ;,lHlii  pounds  of  traction  force.  There  can  l>e  no 
doabt  tliat  she  exerted  a  traction  force  far  in  excess  of  Ko.  44A, 
vhtch  evidently  etttablitthed  an  economical  gaio  equal  to  its 
eqnivalent  in  fuel,  friction,  freightage,  and  expeosegs,  which 
jitsttce  and  equity  demand  should  be  credited  to  the  relative 
economical  toerite  and  adrautaeee  of  the  Ranb  eagine." 

t:\PI.AN-ATrOX  OF  INVF.STOR  ASH  I'.VTF.STKE. 

"The  reason  why  44^  failed  to  move  the  train  m  simply 
this:  Having  but  a  nominal  tractive  force  of  14,400  ijonnds  its 
dead  weight  of  3.3  per  oeut  ougbt  to  be  deducted  froia  it  aod 
the  balance  divide<]  by  45  as  the  CMmtCclent  of  the  resifttanoe  by 
gravity  of  a  grade  of  fifty  feet  per  mile  due  to  tlie  curved  incline 
ta  which  Xo.  44.5  stood  at  the  tdnie  at  a  dead  Ktop.  Hence 
14.400  aiiiiiiB4,;52  Icaveit  9,405,  divided  by  45,  leaves  214  touH 
as  the  load  ahe  shuiild  have  drawu,  while  tlie  load  was  2J0  tons, 
and  thus  No.  440  was  orerloaded  with  26  tone,  and  certainly 
could  not  move  the  train  of  twelve  earn.  Btlll  the  Ituub  engine 
should  have  drawn  only  ~ono  4.'>,  equal  to  195.5  tons,  which  is 
partly  due  to  her  perfectly  biilauccd  condition,  and  the  orldcut 
fiwt  that  the  dead  veight  of  No.  443  waa  larger  than  33  per  cent 
and  the  fractional  reduction  of  the  cocfricicnt  of  gravity  from 
49  to  20,  when  7000-30  equal  2.33  tons,  and  hence  the  Itnub 
engine  could  have  drawn  nineteen  tons  more. 

"Second — The  second  trial  was  induced  by  the  apparent 
inherent  superior  tractive  force  of  tlie  Ituub  engine,  supposed 
to  be  able  to  puU  the  heaviest  train  of  the  Erie  service,  of  an 
areiage  wclglit  of  380,000  ponnds,  requiring  an  Erie  service 
engine  of  20  X  24  inch  cylinders,  125  poundi  mean  steam,  <M 
inch  wheel,  and  2,000  .square  feet  of  heating  surface,  and  this 
representing  a  tractive  force  20  x  20  x  24  x  125,  divided  by  04, 
equal  to  20,000  pounds. 
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equal  to  R6,  and  the  driv«is  33  rovoliiLiooi),  while  two  cyltndere 
or  the  Ktme  piston  velocity  would  have  made  \A  piston  and  22 
driver  levoIntiODS. 

Heace,  the  all-absorhJDg  problem  of  fsat  time  Hchedale  trains 
has  now  bt>«D  iniceeflBraUy  solved  by  cr«atiDg  a  motive  power 
*hlch  enables  the  inoreAse  of  Ute  revolutions  of  the  drivere 
withoQt  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  cylinder  poeltion^  or 
applying  multiple  gearingn,  since  the  nteam  enters  the  three 
cylinders  within  the  same  time  as  required  for  two  cylinders. 

Third — When  one  piston  of  a  two  cylinder  engine  driver 
arrived  at  its  terminus  and  its  cnuilc  is  at  dead  center,  the  piMon 
of  the  other  cylinder  make»  half  its  sti-oke,  and  hence  the 
motive  power  worka  only  with  half  a  cylinder  of  steam. 

Wben,  however,  the  first  of  the  three  cylinder  pistons  arrives 
at  its  termiouB,  the  isecond  pattsra  into  two  thirds,  and  the  third 
into  one  third  of  its  stroke,  and  hence  the  motive  power  works 
with  a  fall  cylinder  of  steam,  and  thus  not  only  the  working 
capocity  of  Uie  motive  power,  but  Its  tractive  roroe,  has  been 
doubled. 

In  order  to  explain  these  economical  advantaj^es  more  com- 
prehensively we  will  now  calculate  the  working  capacitice  of 
ordinary  and  Rnub  engines  of  equal  dimensions  and  weight. 

ORIXNAICT    RXOINGS. 

Two  cyliudera  lit  x  24  lucb««,  driver  U  Awl,  ui«an  atuaui  VS^  pounds, 
waleht  >S  ton*. 

1.  I'ntcllvf  force  l(«  x  10  x  S4  x  ISS-^-T;:    .  I.'^.SfM  Ibe. 

2.  Deiul  wi-lgbt,  3»  per  cvut 4,456  " 

3.  C'orr4s:tv(l  tmctlvi'  (nmc 6,IHS  Itn. 

4.  IleBblauce  l>.v  rrlciluu,  IrmeuliiHiiiM  of  road,  and 
wiixl,  nl  Vi  idIIo  vpi'i-ir,  20  1>m. 

1)1)     II         "SB  " 

lOO     "         "      n  " 
fi.     Il<ni*tau4«  of  gravity  at  ino  ft.  tier  mile,  ^  \tm. 

ao '    la  ■• 

8.    Bttiijlflooe  or  velocdy  of  3)  M.  "      "      10" 

eo "  •'     "    a  " 

loo "  '■     "    eo  " 

Load  on  level  st  30  mtk*  i|>«v<l,  9,04SH-lt>«au4  tons. ' 
«■  "         ■•  ■'     "a>-*W2   " 

no    "  " S»=312    " 

100 W-187   *• 
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LOAD  ON  OBADES  OP  B4I   FEKT  TBR  HIUC. 

S^iln  si>v«il,  13,-500-^  47=>23T  lone,  witial  3  PuUnuuu. 
"     '•      ■■        9,(rt5"  .)7— ieo   '•       '•     S        " 


40 

■13,500"  «&«308 

T 

II 

fl,ai.%'-   B.S=HO 

& 

eo 

I.VJ(«0"   —-=175 

If  * 

« 

tt 

»,oiS"  T;-n7 

4 

so 

I3,«)0"  90=150 

X 

•1 

9.0*5  ■■  BO— 1«) 

S 

100 

13,500  "100-135 

4 

4> 

8,«45"  "=80 

S 

Note. — ProvMedlhe  ordiD»r>-  euglne  could  DialnlaJu  USpouniUof 
Rb-am,  KDil  UBunuMl  Ihiit  hrr  Iractivu  fi>r(«  lu  coiiiiuuiily  <!iil(!iilRleil  U 
13,500  poHDilB,  Ihen  it  i«  expected  of  b«r  In  piill  \\w  n-latlve  weight  anil 
QuiiibLT»f  1'iilitiuinHul  .tO,0»lpuuii<l!i  each  over  ixniUnuou-i  KnufrH  of 
flfiT  ft*t  p>?r  Qiilc  at  rlif  •perils  ((ivcn,  while  Ihi-  (■ornx'tc"]  traclive 
foroi<  Iiun  Lvtrii  proved  l>,v  ilic  irlalauT  Ihv  Itaul:<  eo^ioa  lo  corrat|Hiu<) 
more  ckiM'l]:  nilli  Ibr  TncU.  ami  hi-ncv  Itii-  PullnuinHdiK-  toS.OtA  pounds 
of  (raolive  force  may  be  better  sabAtll>,it4.><l.  ThmiKh  there  Is  now 
luuilly  u  niilroiKl  in  ci|irmti»ti  with  fifiy  Tc*;!  eouUnuoux  KrBd««,  aod 
*XF*rknoc  prorw  that  no  ordinary  etifrlns  can  malntAln  ISi  pounds  of 
•Iciun,  It  le  B  matter  of  ^rral  e<'nni>iuiai1  Interest  to  permit  Ibccon- 
Mnii'tionorNUcb  rviiuts,  atid  tliiiH  wf  will  now  net'  what  the  at  pad  Urn 
,  of  tbit»«f Under  RauU  ftitrlnnt  of  SCNi  ntid  Vif>  poinuls  nuiliiUlned  etetun 


rwn. 
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Tbtn*  ovliridr?^,  IT  x  24  iucb«»,  drivet«  alx  feet,  weight  ifi  touH,  imuin 
1.    Tractive  forev.  IS  x  IS  x  -lA  x  IXOi.  ::;.  ■KMHK}  aixl  27,000  llw. 


«. 


Lmd  III)  U-vol  at  itO  niiira  'Xtr^X ....  -lO.iWX)  4-  2^  — 

jitiH.li'    '■         "  .  ir7,(Mt  "  ai  " 

Te\tlat  100       "  ,40,(100  "  m  " 

Kul .... 27,000  "  fit)  " 

vlateo  "  ....40,000  "  7«  " 

so  ft.   grade  at  BO   mlivs 

«pwsl 2T,n0O  "  76  " 

lmxlal«OiiiUM«pi>eil.... 40,000  "  Si  " 
TiO  n.  erade  at  SO  milea 

•iNtil - 27,000  "  85  " 

lev<-lB(  I(K)nilW«Kfd.  40,000  "100  " 

gr«d«       "        "         .,..27.000  "100  " 


l,»*Ki(oni> 
031     " 
«15     " 
410     " 
801     ■■ 


Which  fl^nrrfloffi  and*;  show  concluKlvvly  how  the  orulrlfugnl  furve 
aldn  »p«sl  uad  heavy  gradiw.  'Hie  IrUJs  wltb  the  "central  pow*T  "  hara 
further  driii'iU'lratnl  that  she  evta  niisnl  h«r  nxaua  tmm  l^ttoiaO 
iwniuds'vrhllu  put«\n)i,  a  gmdc  of  flfty  fM-t,  and  this  wltb  b«i  hnpmved 
boII<-r>.  (liny  In.-  n-lliil  u[H>ri  to  iiiattitaiii  llS  [wundti  of  ■Imnj  as  a 
minimum  whi'n  her  sinmlnni  !■  3n)  puuikIh. 

>Luiy  most  excellent  iDTeatioafl  find  their  way  Into  oao  very 
itlovly  OD  aoconnt  of  tbe  greut  usiMMue  in  clianging  Crom  the  old 
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to  the  neir,  bat  this  wjlj  not  long  stund  Ju  the  way  of  the  intro- 
daction  of  the  Kaub  looomotivea 

ESrniATE  OS   PLANT. 

A  Eftodern  locomotive  fiictorj-  ongkt  to  be  completely  provided 
vltb  all  the  oeceanry  working  luaiUiinery  to  save  not  only 
"labor,"  bat time^  AH  our  prencat  factories  are  patehed-ap 
OODceros,  which  by  riTason  of  Uie  detached  combiuation  of  work- 
BhopB  incar  n  de4id  expense  of  aii  average  of  $0^)1)  per  engine  in 
handling  material.  The  UniCed  States  operates  at  present  nearly 
35,000  locomotives,  which  at  host  have  »  nittural  Ufe  of  ten 
years.  Hence  the  market  of  the  country  calls  aoQually  for  3,500 
new  engines  to  maintain  its  stock.  A  work  to  deliver  an  engiue 
daily,  or  300  per  aonuoi,  demaada : 


Otic  liuiiiln.'diurrnior  Innil  at  fSOO.. % 

Flr«troorbiilldlD)in  !it  500  x  fiOO  ft. . . . 
g(on?-ri>uiii!i  fur  oiial,  irtm,  mid  Ouiaht'il  lunlerml, 

Rallinoiil,  HWJIrli  and  iitntiiiii  hiMUc 

Itoutitl-houw  for  clepDolt  eugluea . 

OiuaiKl  wat«r  wortu 

TooU 

Working  miiohincrjr 

Auxllliirv  nuichlDf^jr  and  mut1v«)  power 

Slnbli-H,  iiume^  wagona,  et« 

DrawinKB,  i.-n0De*nnit,  iind»uprrvi»lon- 

PutlernA,  olUce,  and  lmv«llng  oxpeiiws.  - 
Stock  of  cool.  Iran,  t-tc,  fur  nix  niouthH 
Working  ajutal  for  aix  inontbii 


99.000 

aU,0(N> 

S0,000 

60,(100 

so.ooo 

-tl),<IIN> 

4»0.iM> 

30.(HM) 

15,000 
Sl,O0O 
30.*«0 

r)(io,i.nM) 

MKI.OOO 


ToIjU K,00O,O00 

PE0F1T8  OK   UK-OMOTIVE  MASUPACTtrSE. 

The  average  profit  oa  ordinary  eoglnea  rsagee  from  $2,S00  to 
94,000  per  engine. 

Baob  euginea  of  60  toua  can  bo  uianufnct^ired  at  a  cost  ot 
410,000,  and  e^nsily  ctold  at  $15,000;  70-ton  engines  at  913,tKI0 
eoBt  and  sold  for  $1S,000 ;  T5-toa  fast  time  pueaeugor  engioea  of 
CO  milce  per  hoar  at  a  cost  of  113,500,  and  sold  for  $20,000 ;  an 
SO-tOD  poaBODcer  engine  of  100  milce  epe«d  cost  $15,000,  and 
sold  at  922,500;  an  80-ton  freight  engine  cost  $1G,000  and  eold 
at«25,000. 

However,  llieso  figures  above  stated  are  in  no  way  extrnra- 
gunt,  but  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  charges,  when  it  Is  con- 
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eiilered  that  the  Kaab  engioes  viU  save  by  their  advantageft  Id 
ODe  montli  tbe  iner«aee  in  pnrcbase  price. 

Ji  rBAcrici.!.  TtajT. 

Official  report  of  the  general  superintendent  of  tJte  New  York, 
ke  Erie,  &  Western  RR.  Coinpuny,  oo  the  trials  of  tbe  Raab 
couotive : 

"  To  rtfl  tchom-  it  wtay  coiKem  : 

**Ia  oompliance  with  the  refineat  of  Dr.  Christiaa  Rant),  the 
tbe  inventor  and  patentee  of  tJie  Baub  central  power  lovoniolivo, 
I  h»ve  citnsed  a  number  of  trials  to  be  made  on  Uie  traclis  of  the 
New  York,  LAke  Krie  &  Wwjtem  Itailrxwd,  from  April  1st  to 
September  Ist  last,  for  tlie  pnqiose  of  testing  tlte  practical 
reimltBof  the  fnndameDtal  priociploti  ruling  the  construction  of 
the  en^ne  and  to  ini|uire  into  the  indur«meuu  afforded  by 
thmb  remits  as  to  its  usefalno«8  am]  superiority  for  railroad 
porposes.  Though  built  and  tendered  aa  an  experimental 
eaglne,  &he  iB  in  plan  and  oompoeltion  a  fully  derelopc>d 
machine,  weighing  130,000  ponnda,  the  elementaty  construction 
of  which  complied  strictly  with  the  fint  claim  of  its  patent, 
rhicbreadaae  follows:  'I  clitim  a  locomotive  in  which  the 
active  power  is  ostabliabed  at  and  within  the  transvon>c  vertical 
plane  of  its  center  of  graW^,  and  in  which  tbe  component  parts 
of  her  construction  are  equally  and  symmetrically  distributed  to 
laid  center  of  gravity,  3ub6t;intially  as  »et  forth.' 

"  This  engine  impreeeee  tbe  thinking  obeorver  with  tbe  con- 
viction that  be  has  to  deal  with  a  radical  departure  fh>m  the 
routifie  oonstrncdon  of  ordinary  engines,  and  thus  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  many  novelties  and  aurprlseB  resoltlog  trota 
said  principle,  a  logical  explanaljon  of  which  is  obrionsly  bo- 
yood  tbe  province  of  this  report.  It  is  a  uiatter  of  time  and  ex- 
perience to  establish  all  the  economical  effects  emanating  from 
that  principle,  tbe  salient  points  of  which  center,  however, 
obvion&ly  in  the  location  of  the  motive  power,  '  at  and  within 
her  vertical  center  of  gravity,*  which  as  a  fnudamentol  law  of 
nature  oootrois  all  power  and  velocity  of  motion  in  its  various 
applications  and  exertions  and  thus  implies  naturally  many 
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eooQomfcal  possibilities  for  which  oar  prewot  rnles  of  intiairy  tu 
to  vanise  and  effect  fail  to  accoant. 

"The  priBcipal  eletueots  forniiug  tlie  lK>dy  of  tlie  engine  cou- 
HiBt  of  a  central  dome  with  inserted  Atack  of  eighteen  inches 
diameter,  resting  ou  lop  diunibent  of  a  central  turret,  which 
receive  the  exit  hot  gaaes  of  two  retorn  flues  of  14  s  24  inches, 
wbicJi  extend  over  the  top  of  the  boUcti^ ;  of  a  centra)  axle 
psHSing  below  said  turret  from  frame  to  frame,  carrying  the 
C€ceutj-ic6  aud  link  motion,  besides  »  disc  wheel  at  eilher  end 
provided  with  an  extension  pitman  by  means  of  which  the 
vertieal  playing  main  rod  transmits  the  motive  power  to  the 
reEatire  set  of  side  rod))  and  thus  to  the  driving  wheeU ;  of  two 
fireboxes  measuring  nwpevttvely  33|  incheti  by  four  feet  six 
inches  ;  of  two  boilers  with  a  fine  barrel  of  fonr  feet  diameter, 
ooDtainiug  132  flues  of  two  inches  diameter  and  6ve  fcot  six 
inches  long;  of  two  rertical  cylluderft  of  16  x  21  iuches  riveted 
to  the  turret ;  of  eight  drivers  of  62-iuch  diameter  each ;  of  one 
coal  buuker  and  Joiut  water  tank  at  either  aide  of  the  boiler 
standing  at  the  foot  l>oard  ;  of  a  conduit  water  pipe,  counecting 
all  pipes  for  BimullaDeoufi  feediug  by  one  maubole ;  of  all  other 
details  of  common  use  in  ordl  nary  cngluos.  According  to  these 
dimensions  the  engine  contains  a  healing  finrface  of  900  aqnare 
fMt  and  a  traction  force  of  7,0(K>  pounds. 

"The  practical  resnlls  obtained  and  of  pnblic  interest  are  as 
follows : 

"?Vrx( — The  engine  carried  70  pounds  of  steam  and  when 
ordered  to  hitch  to  a  train  of  loaded  cars,  iu  Ihc  Paterson  yard, 
she  went  away  with  it  without  any  difficulty,  while  the  Erie 
service  engine  No.  445,  of  IP  x24  inch  cylinder,  1,275  square 
feet  heating  Hnrface,  4S  inch  drivers,  and  so  pounds  of  mean 
steam,  bad  failed  to  even  move  a  wheel  of  same  train. 

"The  traction  force  of  the  Raab  engine  is  16  x  III  x  24  x  70 
X  62,  ©qnal  to  7,000  ponnda. 

"The  traction  force  of  the  Erie  engine  is  19  "x  19  x  24  x  SO 
divided  by  48,  eqoal  to  14,400  pounds,  w£icb  leaves  a  balance 
In  Ikror  of  the  Erie  engine  of  7,400  pounds. 

"Here  is  one  of  the  snrprises  for  which  the  ordinary  rntoe  of 
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iaqoiry  tuto  the  cause  aud  effect  of  locomotive  medianlos  Atil  to 
give  any  feasible  or  reliable  explanation,  and  hence  tlie  poMi- 
bilitJeft  dae  to  this  demonstration  liare  to  be  leR  to  farther  ex- 
perimeiits.  Bat  no  matter  what  cansefi  tuay  have  existed,  the 
Cut  renuttiw  tliat  the  ICrie  uugliic  with  a  superior  traction  force 
of  7,400  i>oiiQd>;  failed  to  do  the  work  accompltabed  liy  the  Kaub 
«ngiD«  witJi  but  T.UOU  pounds  of  traction  forev.  There  can  be  tio 
doubt  that  she  exerted  a  traction  force  tax  in  exoesn  of  No.  4i9, 
which  evidently  established  an  «conumical  gain  equal  to  its 
equivalent  ta  fuel,  friction,  freightage,  and  expenses,  which 
{nstloe  and  c^iuity  demand  should  h«  crt-dited  to  the  relative 
economical  merits  and  adraatagee  of  the  Hanb  engine." 

CXPt-AMTIOS  tiK  INVKN"TOR  ANO  I'ATESTEE, 
"The  reason  why  Hli)  failed  to  more  the  train  'i»  simply 
UUs :  Having  but  a  nominal  tractive  force  of  14,400  pounds  Wa 
dead  weight  of  ^  per  oeut  ought  to  be  deducted  from  il  and 
the  boibuice  divided  by  45  «a  the  coefficient  of  tlic  reitlstance  by 
gravity  of  a  grade  of  fifly  feet  per  mile  due  to  the  curved  incline 
in  which  Xo.  445  stood  at  the  time  at  a  dead  stop.  Ilenoo 
14,400  iDiaDH  4,7.^2  leaves  0,468,  divided  by  45,  leaves  214  tons 
as  tlie  load  abe  ^onld  tiave  drawn,  white  the  load  was  240  ton^ 
and  thus  No.  445  waa  overloaded  with  26  tons,  and  certainly 
could  not  move  tlie  train  of  twelve  car».  Still  llie  Itaub  engine 
should  have  drawn  only  7000  45,  equal  to  155.5  tons,  which  is 
partly  due  to  her  perfectly  balanc«d  condition,  and  the  evident 
fact  tbat  the  dead  weight  of  No.  445  was  larger  than  3.1  per  cent 
and  the  fractional  reduction  of  the  coefficient  of  gravity  from 
45  to  2U,  when  7000  30  equal  233  bona,  and  hence  the  Raub 
engine  oonid  hare  drawn  nineteen  tons  more. 

"Second — Tlie  second  trial  was  induced  by  the  apparent 
inherent  superior  tractive  force  of  tlie  Ruttb  engine,  suppoeed 
to  be  able  to  poll  the  heaviest  train  of  the  Erie  service,  of  on 
average  weight  of  380,000  ponnda,  requiring  an  Brie  service 
engine  of  20  x  24  inch  cylinders,  125  pounds  mean  ateoin,  ^M 
inch  wheel,  and  3.004)  square  feet  of  beating  surface,  and  this 
repruHentiug  a  tractive  force  20  x  20  x  24  x  125,  divided  by  &4, 
equal  to  20,000  pounds. 
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"The  Raab  engine  started  iHth  ITiO  i^oands  of  flteam  and  took 
0ev(>DteFn  heavy  refriRpratorcarH  aud  one  caltooae,  eqna]  to  100,- 
000  pounds,  from  au  incline  grade  and  delivered  them  at  SaiTem, 
a  distance  of  twcntfjr-seven  luiloH,  at  a  ruuuing  time  of  one  hour 
and  fiReeo  minutes,  und  ruiWMt  ^te-nni  from  135  pounds  to  160 
pounds,  while  pawing  the  Rsiinsey  Hill  grade  of  lift}'  feet  to  tlie 
mile,  n-bich  speed  is  equal  to  an  average  of  21.  T  milea  per  hour. 
However,  the  (jnestion  at  issne  is,  not  what  the  engine  has  done, 
but  whaf  she  reasonably  could  have  been  asked  to  do.  The 
load  which  an  engine  is  expected  to  pttlt  at  a  certain  speed  over 
a  given  grade,  is  equal  to  the  pro<lnct  obtained  by  dividing  her 
tractive  force  by  the  rcisI»<tA»ce  of  gravity  of  said  grades  nnd  the 
speed  of  the  train.  The  tractive  force  of  the  Haob  engine  was 
at  the  time  16  x  16  x  24  x  100,  divided  by  62,  eqnal  to  10,000 
pounds;  that  of  the  Erie  engine  was  c<iual  to  20,000  pounds 
leas  30  p<«r  cent  of  hor  dcail  weight,  a»  Mr.  Raub  rates,  or 
an  actnal  tractive  force  of  14,000  pounds.  The  coeRicients 
of  resistaiioe  hy  gravity  being  JR  and  of  '20  miles  speed,  average 
3fi.  The  Brie  engine  had  to  move  4,000-80,  equal  to  175  tons, 
while  the  Baub  engine  should  have  pulled  only  10,000-80,  eqoal 
to  125  tons,  heuoe  the  Itaub  engine  outpuUed  the  I-^ie  engine  23 
per  cent.  This  very  triiil  proves,  however,  evidently  tliat  Mr. 
BauVs  rule  Is  correct,  then  hod  tlie  common  rule  l>een  applied 
to  determine  the  weight  to  be  pulled  by  the  Krie  eugine,  tlien 
had  she  to  pull  20,000-80,  equal  250  tons,  wtiioh  she  evidently 
could  not  have  Iteen  capable  of  doing  at  this  speed,  while  at  the 
corrected  rule  she  comes  oat  almost  uiathematieally  to  the  poluL 
Sopposo  now  tiio  Erie  oogioe  had  been  built  on  the  Raub 
principle  of  ooustrtictlon  or  the  Raub  engine  had  been  equal  in 
cylinder  power  to  the  Krie  engine,  when  both  would  have 
attained  20,000  pounds  actual  tractive  force,  tben  would  the 
Erie  en^ne  have  moved  76  tons,  and  the  Raub  engine  125  tons 
more  weight  at  twenty  miles  speed  than  now. 

''To  what  is  now  tlie  2$  per  ceut  gain  in  transported  weight 
by  the  Raub  engine  duet  First,  to  her  perfect  badanoed  ooo- 
dition  and  tiins  to  her  superior  centrifugal  force,  then  to  her 
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equal  dlMribntJoD  of  weighty  redaction  ia  friction  and  ttou- 
interference  by  dead  veigfatH. 

"^  Third — Thetliird  trial  wan  made  with  an  alteration  of  tlie 
[.encine,  rednotion  of  the.  stack  tn  thirteen  inches,  the  retnrn 
Inea  to  11  x  U  iacbe«,  and  the  noetles  to  2S  inoheB.  She  wan 
farther,  bomiug  luird  coal  nnd  moved  22O,0U0  ponndft  of  wei(;bt 
from  Itergen  Station  to  Suffero,  37  mileii,  in  one  hoar  and 
trenty-nine  niinntas  of  rnQnlug  titne,  ut  mean  steam  prewinre  of 
lis  pounds  and  an  average  speed  of  19.S  miles  per  hour. 

"Here  \s  a  demoiLstratiou  wlifch  settJes  (lie  question  of  the 
'moM  luwful  Itind  of  ooal  to  l>e  employed,  the  width  of  nozzle 
and  section  of  return  lines,  all  of  which  indicated  the  prefer- 
ence of  bitnniinoas  for  hard  coal,  of  which  the  former  ewured 
an  eoononiicftl  gnlii  of  avcragiii];  50  per  cent,  while  the  latter 
reached  only  30  per  oent^  and  proved  to  be  too  stow  a  generator 
for  tb«  eoglDe. 

"ibttrfA — Among  varioua  otlier  meohanical  and  vcoiiomicnl 
'  advantAges  doe  to  the  i*ecnliar  construction  aud  principle  of  the 
Kdob  engine,  the  following  are  the  moKt  noteworthy,  to  wit : 

"(a)  She  13  a  perfect  double  euder  and  therefore  needs  no 
torn  table. 

'*  (h)  She  is  exceptionally  steady  on  tlie  track,  at  any  speed, 
and  neither  pounds  nor  oscUlatee  in  conHi()Hence  of  her  perfect 
,  balanced  condition. 

"(c)  Beeanse  of  her  perfect  combustion  she  protlnoee  neither 
smoke  nor  ejects  cindera  or  ashes. 

"(d)  She  carrioe  no  dead  weight,  since  all  component  parts  of 
her  are  equally  distributed  around  and  about  her  center  of 
gravity,  and  hence  saves  all  the  expenses  of  its  carriage  and 
maintenance. 

"The  inferences  to  t>e  dravn  fr«m  these  trials  and  observn- 
Cions  show  dearly  a  gain  in  tractive  force  in  favor  of  the  Itanb 
engine  ranging  from  12.6  to  100  per  cent  in  comparison  with 
any  ordinary  engine  of  her  dimensions,  a  saving  of  fael  averag- 
ing SO  per  cent,  and  a  gain  in  freightage  to  40  p«r  cent,  while 
ber  ablUQr  of  speed  admits  now  of  60  miles  an  hour  with  a  train 
of  12,000-107,  equal  100  tons,  equal  four  PuIUuanti  over  grades 
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of  fifty  feet  per  mile,  nud  her  tbree  cj-llnder  Improrement  Infers 
a  thrvii4;h  8p«cct  of  100  toilee  per  boor  viUi  a  train  of  sevea 
Polimans  as  the  resolt  of  li«r  doubled  tractii'o  force  aud 
momCDtous  (.'eutrifiigal  power. 

"  I  take  farther  great  plea-sure  to  refer  to  tlie  observations 
made  and  testified  to  by  tbe  officials  of  tbe  Erie  Railroad  with 
refer^nee  to  the  trials  made  Id  1S86  on  said  road  tmder  their 
control,  thongh  principally  made  for  the  private  instiuctioo 
of  Mr.  Ratib  himself. 

•'.Tamjm  H.  Bxukktt, 

"Goa.  Sopt.  y.  y.,  h.  K.  &  W.  E.  B." 


"TAia  t»  to  (TTlifg  that  the  nndenigned,  John  Vreelaud,  Master 
Mechanic  of  the  X.  Y.,  L.  E.  &  W.  R.  R.;  Robert  Barnee,  ood- 
dactor,  Wm.  Ulaocho,  cugiueer,  and  Xic  Biggs,  fireman  of  tbe 
same,  bad  charge  of  the  Haab  Central  Power  Ivocomotive  "So.  1, 
while  00  trial  ou  the  Erie  Railroad  from  May  26  to  Septemtwr  9, 
1SS6,  and  witnessed  the  following  experiueuta.  to-wit :  ^ 

'M.  The  engine  toob  water  at  60°  Fahr.  aud  common  bitn- 
minoiis  coal  at  the  depot  of  Puterson.  Xew  Jer«oy,  of  wtiich 
she  retnmed  130  pounds  of  steam  within  Ij6  minutes  from  the 
time  tine  was  set  to  her  fire  chambers,  in  the  production  of 
which  she  used  l.OOO  pounds  of  said  coal. 

*"2.  At  various  trials  from  Puterson  to  Suffern,  «  distance  of 
MTentoen  miles,  containing  continoons  grades  from  ten  to  fitly 
feet  jwr  mile,  she  moved  trains  of  three,  four,  aud  five  cars  with 
a  velocity  of  G5  miles  per  hour  and  blow  off  steam  repeatedly, 
and  usee  only  35  pounds  of  coal  per  mile. 

"3.  She  took  a  passenger  train  from  Pat«r»on  to  Jeraey  City, 
eqnal  to  17^  milee,  at  schednle  time  of  S'l  minutes,  Htoppiug 
over  at  five  way-statiooa,  while  on  return  trip  she  lost  steam  to 
4*>  pounds  wben  arriving  at  the  dead  stop  at  Paasaic  bridge  on 
tlic  foot  of  a  curved  grade  of  45  fe«t  per  mile,  In  conseqaeuoe  of 
a  loosened  door  of  a  boiler,  bat  nevertheless  delivered  the  train 
safely  at  PatersoD  with  but  five  minutes  of  wkedule  time. 

".Ions  Vreei.axd. 

"ROBKKT   BAB!Ct». 

"William  BLANcitE. 
A>w  Tork  City,  Oelob«r  1,  ISSff.  "Nir.  BiotiS." 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

A  Erin/  ITiMory  of  Ptnia  and  their  Periodical  OccarmMce  in  the 
Cniifd  State».  Bv  Clement  Jaglar.  TramlatJou  and  introdaci- 
tion  by  De  Cuurcev  W.  Thoni.  Xew  York  :  G.  P.  I'lUaam's 
Son*.     Price,  Sl.OO. 

This  book  is  on«  of  PatDaui*s  popniar  '-Qii«8tton8  of  tho  Duy" 
seriM^  and  makes  its  appearance  at  a  very  opportune  time,  if 
Uiruteiilii^  of  au  actaul  panic  are  likely  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
Ibeir  history  aad  eanses. 

AocordJiig  to  the  preface,  M.  Juglar  classes  pauics  in  this 
ooontry,  somewhat  loosely  ire  think,  nnder  the  three  following 

beads: 

1.  Panlci  of  Circulation.  These  he  thinks  are  caused  by  too 
unoh  ciroalotitig  medium,  inducing  au  unhealthy  slimulos  to 
trading,  which  eveatnally  ends  in  a  relapse,  or  by  a  sadden 
shrinkage  of  cireulatloo  which  stops  loans  and  extensions  of 
credit  so  as  to  bring  financial  ruin. 

2.  Panics  of  Crodlt.  These  como  when  iwme  iai^  failure  or 
fiiUliUM  reader  the  business  world  over-cautious  and  thtu  lead 
to  a  shrinkage  of  credit,  which  equals  in  effectn  shrinkage  of  the 
rdnme  of  currency. 

3^  Pttnios  of  Capital.  Such  as  occurred  in  1849,  when  capital 
was  BO  tied  up  in  internal  improvements  as  to  l>e  iinaTailahle  for 
ordinary  purpoeea. 

To  these  caased  the  translator  adds  another,  to  wit :  General 
TarilT  Changes.  Ho  declares  that  every  Important  change  iu  our 
tariff  system  with  the  Hiingle  exception  of  that  of  lSt6,  which 
was  simply  a  reveuut!  taritr,  has  resulted  in  u  panic,  no  matter 
whether  the  change  has  been  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  or  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  tariff.  This,  if  Iruo,  as  we  bavo  reason  to 
beUeve  it  ia,  clearly  indicates  the  vast  interests  of  onr  inter- 
natioual  trade,  and  argues  for  unrestricted  freedom  of  commeroe, 
tbe  only  plan  that  is  not  snltject    to  change,  couipUcatiOD, 
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iqjustioe,  antl  iaconsutency.  The  author  Ktat«a  ae  a  fact  tlint 
tbirteea  paair^  hare  occarred  HimRltaneonsly  in  England, 
Franco,  anil  the  United  States.  This  goM  to  show  that  inlcr- 
natioDal  interests  are  of  luore  Jniportaaca  ebon  i8  oonmonl; 
believed,  and  that  the  weal  of  one  meana  the  good  of  another, 
and  that  when  one  ftRffei-s  all  miiat  share  wore  or  lees  iu  itA 
misfortonea 

Ttie  (lilTer«nt  panics  iJirough  which  this  coontry  has  passed, 
begioDlDg  with  that  of  ISll  and  ending  with  1890,  are  graphic- 
ally  described.  What  is  aafd  incidcaudly  of  state  banks  is 
interesting  historically,  and  a  strong  argament  againsfc  the 
wicked  folly  of  again  resorting  to  such  instituUoas  for  oojr  money 
supply. 


Tool*  and  Ote  JIfait.     By  the  Rev-.  WnshioRton  Gladden.     Boston 
and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  volume  a  the  Bubettanoe  of  a  coarae  of  leottues  tliat  the 
author  has  given  at  ditfuront  pUc«ii,  bnt  much  of  which  has 
never  before  appeared  in  print.  The  work  ia  an  able  and  fair 
dlscussiOTi  of  great  social  problems  that  are  demanding  attention, 
tfaoagh  we  bare  not  been  able  to  find  what  indaoed  the  author  to 
give  it  the  title  It  bears. 

Ue  is  evidently  impreated  with  the  strength  of  the  argnmenta 
made  by  socialists,  but  is  luuaxed  ut  the  dllUculties  in  the  way 
of  bringing  tb«ir  ideas  into  practice ;  and  hence,  while  admit- 
ting many  of  their  premises,  ho  adroitly  avoids  arriviag  at 
their  oonclosions. 

He  tbinlm  Uie  principles  of  ChristiAntty  will,  if  rightly  inter- 
preted, Holvo  the  great  social  problem  ;  thongh  he  laments  tlie 
iaal  that  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  practical  and  tiieoretical 
ObriBtianity.  The  chapter.  Property  in  Land,  is  a  very  able 
discussion  of  thU  important  subject,  and  while  the  great  m^Jori^ 
will  disagree  with  his  opinions,  they  will  not  attempt  to  answer 
his  logic.  His  strong  argnnent  Against  the  evils  of  competition 
can  readily  be  made  good  use  of  by  the  socialist,  thongh  tlio 
Doctor  reaches  a  dillhrent  cooetuston  fVom  that  of  the  socialist. 

Dr.  Gladden  plaoes  great  stroas  on  co-operation,  thinking  it 
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tbe  Oospel  plan  orot^nstlng  th«  relations  betveen  employer  and 
employee.  He  cites  tuany  examples  in  Germany,  Fraooe,  Italy, 
Austria,  Eaglatid,  luid  the  Uulted  States  to  show  that  co-oper> 
ation  has  been  prodnctire  of  gratifying  rMolte,  not  only  in  tbe 
good  feeliag  promoted  betw««n  tbe  wage-worker  and  hiH  em- 
ployer, but  in  the  increased  financial  gains  of  both. 

Tbe  antfaor  admilt*  himself  enough  ofasodalist  to  believe  llmt 
erery  CfarisCian  state  ahoatd  agree  to  settle  all  international 
differonoes  by  peaceable  means ;  that  tbe  state  shoiild  furulKb  a 
certain  amount  of  public.  iuRtrnction  and  require  its  citir^ns  to 
avail  IbemHelves  of  it ;  that  it  abould  secure  pure  air  and  vater 
for  all  the  people  ;  that  it  should  dJaooura^  if  it  cannot 
extirpate,  crimiuala.  paupcra,  and  gamblers,  inoludiug  thoee 
high-toned  gambleis,  called  specnlators,  n-bo  live  by  betting  on 
margins ;  that  the  Mate  should  require  all  labor  trouble  to  be 
settled  by  arbitration  ;  that  it  should  provide  the  people  with 
facilities  of  contmanlcation  by  telegraph  as  well  as  hy  post.  He 
is  not  80  certain  as  to  whether  railroada  shonld  lie  owned  by  the 
gorernnieDt,  bat  has  no  doubt  Ihut  would  be  preferable  to 
baring  the  railroads  own  the  government  Tbe  Doctor  would 
bare  (he  rights  of  every  man  over  his  property  ttimtiiiate  with 
his  life. 

The  book  from  first  to  last  betokens  tlie  raroftil  study  of  a 
rigorons  mind,  and  is  well  wortJiy  tl>e  study  of  all  who  are 
ioberested  in  the  great  social  problem  of  the  hour. 


The  Story  of  Oopemmeat.     By  Uoory  Austen.      8  TO,  pp.  883. 
Boston  and  Loudon  :  A.  M.  Thayer  &  Co. 

This  book  ie  illustrated  with  over  250  wood  outs,  many  ol 
them  being  interesting  repr««eutAtions.  As  to  the  origin  of 
government  the  writer  of  this  book  knows  just  as  much  and  just 
as  little  as  Ujc  tnaoy  others  who  have  eeaayed  to  writo  ou  tlte 
sobjeoL  The  history  of  everything  conoerning  the  development 
of  our  moe  runs  back  into  legend  and  myth,  so  that  be  who 
attempts  to  deal  with  tbe  origin  of  government  must  neoeeaarily 
draw  on  ImaglnatiOH  for  a  starring  point. 

Hr.  Ansten  can  acarcelr  be  called  orthodox,  as  the  term  goeo^ 
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in  biH  diHcoaston  of  the  different  eras  of  buman  dereiopmont. 
Iu8t«af]  of  calllug  iJie  race  ti,(>00  yetint  old,  bo  Buys  Uiat  man  ex> 
isted  before  Uie  glacial  period  and  haa  lived  for  ov<>r  one  ban- 
died thousand  and  perhaps  three  hundred  thousand  yean.  He 
divides  the  early  btaKiry  of  tlie  ram  into  three  otageo  of 
iaragery  of  abont  42,000  yvAra  each,  and  ttii^n  following  that 
into  three  stages  of  barbariHJu — the  first  of  •15,000 ;  the  second 
of  21,000,  and  the  third  of  7,000  yeant  before  reaching  the  plane 
of  civiliwition. 

Not  the  least  int«re«tiog  of  the  many  good  things  in  tbia  large 
Toliime  Is  the  chapter  describing  the  mdin>ents  of  goveruueut 
among  some  animals  and  insects. 

liie  progress  of  iiiuii  and  Uie  different  kiuda  of  government  to 
which  the  race  has  resorted  in  different  ages  is  very  fittingly  de- 
■Kribed.    The  book  is  sold  only  by  subscription. 


The  Pnrmil  of  ITaijpme»i.      By  Ditiiiel  G.  BHntOD.      I2tno,  pp. 
292.     rhiladelphia :  David  3U'Kay. 

The  aatbor  holds  to  the  idea  of  Aristotle,  that  happiness  is 
Uie  one  great  legitimate  purpceo  of  life,  and  he  would  banish 
the  old  crael  doctrine  that  has  always  darkened  tJie  Uvea  of  men 
by  teaching  that  enjoyment  is  folly  and  plcui^tirc  sin.  Iliii 
reasoning  aeems  soand  when  he  argues  that  ns  all  agree  that  we 
should  strive  for  the  happine&5  of  others,  it  is  folly  to  think  it 
wrong  for  us  to  taste  of  the  same  cap  we  are  expected  CO  proffer 
to  othunj.  In  addition  to  much  reasonable  theorizing  ooncern- 
iog  bis  sult]^^  the  author  devotes  considerable  spaoe  to 
describing  the  different  ways  and  means  whereby  the  happiaeas 
of  each  niity  be  increased.  The  book  abounds  in  beautifnl  ex- 
pressions fhll  of  meaniag. 

Prei'Adamite  JVaK.     By  Dr.   Poacbal  Iteverly  Randolph.     12mo, 
pp.  408.    Toledo,  Ohio  :  K^idotpb  I'nblishiag  Company. 

This  is  liie  sixth  edition  of  this  work  which  seems  to  have 

fonnd  favor  tn  public  opinion.     Tlie  writer  afSrnis  on  startiDg 

out  that  Adam  was  not  the  first  man,  but  on  the  contrary,  whole 

natioos  of  civilized  men  lived  nt  least  thirty-five  tJiousaod  yean 

before  the  time  aHchbed  to  Adam  and  Eve. 
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One  proof  npon  wbicb  tb«  author  rcliea  is  th«  finding  of 
cry  nod  oth^r  evideuooe  of  clvllluttioa  In  the  delta  of  tbe 
>'ile  over  forty  feet  below  the  tuir&ce  of  tbe  earth.  According 
to  tbu  nio«t  l«irocd  K^yptologiats,  tlte  rising  nf  the  delta  fh>m 
deposilH  of  the  overtlow-ing  Nile  is  about  three  and  a  half 
Incbm  per  c«ntUT7,  and,  benw,  theae  blta  of  pottery  must  have 
been  made  thonsands  of  years  before  the  time  a^ribed  to  Adam. 
Another  in  the  discovery  of  linniaii  skeletons  In  the  West 
Indiee  and  elsevbere,  which  are  declared  by  ethnologists  to  be 
from  50,000  to  100.000  ycais  old 

The  book  is  fVill  of  arguments  ethnological,  geo]<^cal,  and 
ehninologi^.'al,  to  prove  tbe  great  age  of  onr  rac«,  and  oontains  a 
rast  fund  of  information  for  those  interested  in  this  line  of  study. 


TTfty  Goinrmment  at  AJIt  By  William  H.  Van  Omnin.  12mo, 
paper,  pp.  3«8.  Chicago :  Cliarle«  H.  Kerr  &  Co.  Price,  BO 
cents. 

Thbt  tMwk  Is  not  copyrighted  for  the  reason  that  the  aatbor 
does  not  believe  in  special  privileges  and  considere  copyright 
[•M  such. 

The  worb  is  divided  into  ttircu  parts :  Iho  Urst  being  revien^ 
of  Henry  Oeoi-ge's  theoriea,  state  socialism,  the  fallacies  of 
[Oarl  Marx,  Edward  Bellamy,  and  Protidhon.  llie  second  part 
[dbCUSMB  the  Motive  of  human  action,  the  object  of  human  life, 
the  purpose  and  cooditiou  of  bnman  society,  the  development  of 
iodivldnal  character.  humAD  equality,  property,  liberty,  slavery, 
the  cbarch,  aad  tbe  state ;  while  part  third  is  devoted  to  a  dis- 
eoasioa  of  tbe  remedy  for  existing  troublea. 

Tbe  criticiEm  of  ileory  Oeorge'ii  theory  of  rent  and  bia  single 
tax  iB  exceedingly  keep  and  to  tbe  point.  Marx,  Itellamy,  and 
ProudboQ  each  in  turn  comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  author's 
vigorous  oriticlstu.  He  considers  selfishness  as  tbe  motive  of 
baman  action  and  thinlu  that  a  failure  to  rcoognize  this  princi- 
ple in  Judging  of  the  conduct  of  men  lk»s  been  tbe  means  of 
setting  up  laba  and  artificial  standards  of  morality.  Ue  would 
have  it  tmderetood  that  every  man's  nets,  whether  saint  or 
Kimier,  wise  man  or  foolish,  priest  or  layman,  patriot  or  crimi- 
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n&l,  philoeopber  or  politician,  are  actuated  by  one  single  motive, 
that  of  ^clfuihuess.  He  argues  that  when  inotlvos  are  so  under- 
stood men  will  be  eetimated  more  Dearlf  at  their  worth,  and 
qaotes  Pmudlion,  wlra  says,  "Whoever  talks  to  mo  of  God  has 
desi;n>3  upon  my  liberty  or  my  parse." 

nHfipinets  is  regarded  us  tlie  object  of  human  life,  selfishness 
the  motive  power.  The  idea  is  upheld  that  the  impulses  and 
actJrities  of  men  always  teud,  when  tmt,  to  the  attainment  of 
happiness,  and  when  we  find  misery  and  ungratified  desires  we 
may  attribute  the  caui<e  to  »ome  restraint  which  prevents  the 
gratification.  The  author  saj-H:  "People  do  not  i-emain  in  a 
state  of  misery  if  they  can  help  iL  They  do  not  utarve  if  they 
can  get  food.  They  do  not  remain  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  If  they  can  help  It" 

There  is  room  to  doubt  some  of  these  scateweotB,  for  there  are 
many  people  living  miserable  lives  who  have  the  means  within 
Uieir  power  to  live  comfortably,  even  if  not  capable  of  enjoying  a 
high  degree  of  happiness.  The  writer  of  this  book  illufstralea 
what  has  so  often  been  set  forth  before,  that  it  is  easy  to  point 
out  wrongs  and  tear  down  the  existing  order  of  things,  but  diffi- 
cntt  to  suggest  anjrthing  better  to  take  its  place. 

As  a  panacea  for  all  evils,  Che  author  of  this  book  would 
abollOi  the  law  and  leave  every  man  on  an  alleged  eqtud  foot- 
ing. This,  according  to  his  way  of  thinkiug,  would  abolish 
taxes,  rents,  and  all  other  burdens.  Freedom  is  the  watchword, 
the  key  to  tinlock  the  secret  treusurcs  of  perfect,  human  happiness. 

It  is  diHicolt  for  the  average  mind  to  understand  how  the 
abolishment  of  law  would  make  the  thief  honest,  the  vagrant 
Industrions,  or  tlie  bally  a  geutleman.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  tJie 
abolition  of  law,  a  condition  urged  by  men  who  surely  do  not 
realize  the  results  of  the  method  they  agitate,  would  very  soon 
result  in  a  division  of  the  people  into  clans  that  would  von- 
UoitaUy  be  at  war  wftli  one  another.  These  clans  would  unite 
for  protection  into  large  forces  us  time  advanced,  and  it  would 
not  bo  long  until  laws  would  be  promulgated  and  a  form  of 
government  re-established,  thos  proving  what  has  been  truly 
uaserted,  that  goremmeut  b  a  necessary  evil. 
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THE  LIMITS  OF  A  STATE  EDUCATION. 

BY  GKN.  M.   SI.  TBUMBUI.I.. 

HAS  the  state  a  right  to  educate  its  childreu?  Have  the 
the  children  a  right  to  be  educated  1  If  yes,  what  are 
the  limits  of  the  right  in  either  case!  How  much  education 
may  the  state  provide  1  How  much  may  it  refuse  to  givet 
Shalt  the  state  education  be  exclusively  secular,  exclusively 
religious,  or  a  mixture  of  both  kinds  t  Shall  it  be  strictly 
mental,  or  a  blending  of  mental  and  manual  training  together  T 
And  if  blended,  in  what  proportional 

The  answer  to  these  and  kindred  questions  must  be  qualified  by 
the  character  of  the  people  and  the  nature  of  their  government. 
The  political  form  of  a  nation  may  control  the  right  of  educa- 
tion, both  in  extent  and  quality.  The  right  of  a  state  to 
educate  its  children,  and  the  extent  of  that  right,  may  vary 
Dnder  different  political  conditions.  The  same  principles  of 
state  education  do  uot  apply  to  a  theocratic,  ab^lute  niouarchy 
like  that  of  Bussia,  a  state  socialistic  monarchy  like  that  of 
Germany,  a  limited  constitutional  monarchy  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  representative  republican  democracy  like  that  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Kussiau  nionarchy  where  the  czar  in  both 
emperor  and  pope,  where  all  the  people  are  practically  of  one 
religion,  it  seems  that  sectarian,  religions  education  in  the 
pabltc  schools  is  logical,  in  complete  harmony  with  the  theory 
of  the  government,  and  entirely  consialent  with  its  duty  to  the 
people ;  while  such  a  doctrine  could  not  be  admitted  for  a 
moment  in  the  United  States,  where  the  people  are  of  differeut 
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"  The  Baab  engine  Btarted  vith  150  poands  of  steam  and  took 
seventeen  heavy  refrigerator  care  and  one  caboose,  equal  to  400,- 
000  pounds,  from  an  incline  grade  and  delivered  them  at  SofFem, 
a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  at  a  ranning  time  of  one  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes,  and  raised  steam  from  125  pounds  to  160 
pounds,  while  passing  the  Bamsey  Hill  grade  of  fifty  feet  to  the 
mile,  which  speed  is  equal  to  an  average  of  21.7  miles  per  hour. 
However,  the  question  at  issue  is,  not  what  the  engine  has  done, 
but  what  she  reasonably  conld  have  been  asked  to  do.  The 
load  which  an  engine  la  expected  to  pull  at  a  certain  speed  over 
a  given  grade,  Is  equal  to  the  product  obtained  by  dividing  her 
tractive  force  by  the  resistance  of  gravity  of  said  grades  and  the 
speed  of  t^e  train.  The  tractive  force  of  the  Baub  engine  was 
at  the  time  16  z  16  z  21  x  100,  divided  by  62,  equal  to  10,000 
poands  J  that  of  the  Erie  engine  was  equal  to  20,000  pounds 
less  30  per  csent  of  her  dead  weighty  as  Mr.  Baub  rates,  or 
an  actual  tractive  force  of  14,000  pounds.  The  coefficients 
of  resistance  by  gravity  being  45  and  of  20  miles  speed,  average 
35.  The  Erie  engine  had  to  move  4,000-80,  equal  to  175  tons, 
while  the  Raub  engine  should  have  pulled  only  10,000-80,  equal 
to  126  tons,  hence  the  Banb  engine  ontpnlled  the  Erie  engine  28 
per  cent.  This  very  trial  proves,  however,  evidently  that  Mr. 
Baulks  rule  is  correct,  then  had  the  common  rule  been  applied 
to  determine  the  weight  to  be  pulled  by  the  Erie  engiue,  then 
had  she  to  pull  20,000-80,  equal  250  tons,  which  she  evidently 
could  not  have  been  capable  of  doing  at  this  speed,  while  at  the 
corrected  rule  she  comes  out  almost  mathematically  to  the  point. 
Suppose  now  the  Erie  engine  had  been  built  on  the  Baub 
principle  of  constmctioa  or  the  Baub  engine  had  been  equal  in 
cylinder  power  to  the  Erie  engine,  when  both  would  have 
attained  20,000  pounds  actual  tractive  force,  then  would  the 
Erie  engine  have  moved  75  tons,  and  the  Banb  engine  125  tons 
more  weight  at  twenty  miles  speed  than  now. 

"To  what  is  now  the  28  per  cent  gain  in  transported  weight 
by  the  Baub  engine  dueT  First,  to  her  perfect  balanced  con- 
dition and  thus  to  her  superior  centrifngal  foroe,  then  to  her 
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eqnol  diatribatioa  of  weight,  redaction  la  £rictioD  and  non- 
interference b;  dead  weighta. 

"  Third — The  third  trial  vaa  made  with  an  alteration  of  the 
engine,  rednction  of  the  stack  to  thirteen  inches,  the  return 
fines  to  11  X  14  inches,  sod  the  noszles  to  25  inches.  She  waa 
farther,  bnrning  hard  coal  and  moved  220,000  pounds  of  weight 
from  Bergen  Station  to  Soffern,  27  miles,  in  one  honr  and 
twenty-nine  miontea  of  ranning  time,  at  mean  steam  pressure  of 
116  poonds  and  an  average  speed  of  19.8  milee  per  hoar. 

"Here  is  a  demonstration  which  settles  the  qaeetion  of  the 
most  asefol  kind  of  coal  to  be  employed,  the  width  of  nozzle 
and  section  of  return  fines,  all  of  which  indicated  the  prefer- 
ence of  bltaminous  for  hard  coal,  of  which  the  former  aecored 
an  economical  gain  of  averaging  60  per  cent,  while  the  latter 
reached  only  30  per  cent,  and  proved  to.be  too  slow  a  generator 
for  the  engine. 

"Fourth — Among  varioas  other  mechanical  and  economical 
advantages  dne  to  the  peculiar  construction  and  principle  of  the 
-Banb  engine,  the  following  are  the  most  notewortby,  to  wit : 

"  (a)  She  is  a  perfect  double  ender  and  therefore  needs  no 
turn  table. 

"  (ft)  She  is  exceptionally  steady  on  the  track,  at  any  speed, 
and  neither  poonds  nor  oscillates  in  consequence  of  her  perfect 
balanced  condition. 

"  (c)  Because  of  her  perfect  combustion  she  produces  neither 
smoke  nor  ejects  cinders  or  ashes. 

"  (d)  8he  carries  no  dead  weight,  since  all  component  parts  of 
her  are  equally  distributed  around  ^d  about  her  center  of 
gravity,  and  hence  saves  all  the  expenses  of  its  carriage  and 
maintenance. 

"The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  tri^  and  observa- 
tions show  clearly  a  gain  in  tractive  force  in  favor  of  the  Baub 
engine  ranging  from  12.6  to  100  per  cent  in  comparison  with 
any  ordinary  engine  of  ber  dimensions,  a  saving  of  fnel  averag- 
ing 60  per  cent,  and  a  gain  in  freightage  to  40  per  cent,  while 
hef  ability  of  speed  admits  now  of  60  miles  an  hour  with  a  train 
of  12,000-107,  equal  100  tons,  equal  four  Pnllmana  over  grades 
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of  fifty  feet  per  mile,  aad  her  three  cylinder  improvement  infers 
a  through  speed  of  100  miles  per  honr  vith  a  train  of  eeven 
PallmauB  as  the  result  of  her  donbled  tractive  force  and 
momeatooB  centrifagal  power. 

"I  take  further  great  pleasnre  to  refer  to  the  observations 
made  and  testified  to  by  the  officials  of  the  Erie  Railroad  with 
reference  to  the  trials  made  in  18S6  on  said  road  ander  their 
control,  though  principally  made  for  the  private  instmction 
of  Mr.  Baab  himself. 

"James  H.  Barhett, 

"  Gen.  anpt.  N.  Y.,  L.  E.  &  W.  E.  B." 


) 


"TkU  ia  to  certify  that  the  nndersigned,  John  Vreeland,  Master 
Mechanic  of  the  N.  Y.,  L.  E.  &  W.  R.  R.;  Robert  Barnes,  ooa- 
ductor,  Wm.  Blanche,  engineer,  and  Nic  Biggs,  fireman  of  the 
same,  had  charge  of  the  Ranb  Central  Power  Locomotive  No.  1, 
while  on  trial  on  the  Erie  Railroad  from  May  26  to  September  9, 
1886,  and  witnessed  the  following  experiments,  to-wit :  ^ 

"1.     The  engine  took  water  at  60°  Fahr.  and  common  bitn- 
minoos  coal   at  the  depot  of  Faterson,  New  Jersey,  of  which ' 
she  retorned  160  pounds  of  steam  within  66  minutes  from  the 
time  fiEe  was  set  to  her  fire  chambers,  in  the  production  of 
which  she  used  1,000  pounds  of  aaid  coal. 

"2.  At  various  trials  from  Pateraon  to  SaSTem,  a  distance  of 
seventeen  miles,  ooutaining  continuous  grades  from  ten  to  fifty 
feet  per  mile,  she  moved  trains  of  three,  foor,  and  five  cars  with 
a  velocity  of  65  miles  per  hour  and  blew  off  steam  repeatedly, 
and  uses  only  35  pounds  of  coal  per  mile. 

"  3.  She  took  a  passenger  train  from  Faterson  to  Jersey  City, 
equal  to  17^  miles,  at  schedule  time  of  35  minutes,  stopping 
over  at  five  way-stations,  while  on  return  trip  she  lost  steam  to 
45  pounds  when  arriving  at  the  dead  stop  at  Passaic  bridge  on 
the  foot  of  a  curved  grade  of  45  feet  per  mile,  in  consequence  of 
a  loosened  door  of  a  boiler,  but  nevertheless  delivered  the  train 
safely  at  Faterson  with  but  five  minutes  of  schedule  time. 

"John  Vreeland. 
"Robert  Barnes. 
"William  BlancSb. 
JVVw  York  City,  October  1,  1886.  "Kic.  Biggs." 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

A  Brief  History  of  Panics  and  their  Periodical  Occurrence  in  the 
Uniied  States.  By  Clement  Juglar.  TraoslatioD  and  introdoc- 
tion  by  De  Coarcey  W.  Thorn.  Uew  York  :  G,  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    Price,  $1.00. 

Ttiifi  book  is  one  of  Putnam's  popular  "Qaeetions  of  the  Day" 
series,  and  makes  ita  appearance  at  a  very  opportane  time,  if 
threaten^ngs  of  an  actual  panic  are  likely  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
their  history  and  causes. 

According  to  the  preface,  M.  Juglar  classes  panics  in  this 
coantry,  somewhat  loosely  we  tJiink,  under  the  three  foUowing 
heads: 

1.  Panics  of  Circnlation.  These  he  thinks  are  caused  by  too 
much  circulating  medium,  inducing  an  unhealthy  stimulos  to 
trading,  which  eventually  ends  in  a  relapse,  or  by  a  sudden 
shrinkage  of  circulation  which  stops  loans  and  extensions  of 
credit  so  as  to  bring  financial  ruin. 

2.  Panics  of  Credit.  These  come  when  some  large  failure  or 
failnree  render  the  business  world  over-cautions  and-thus  lead 
to  a  shrinkage  of  credit,  which  equals  in  effect  a  shrinkage  of  the 
volume  of  currency. 

3.  Panics  of  Capital.  Such  as  occurred  in  1849,  when  capital 
was  so  tied  np  in  internal  improvements  as  to  be  unavailable  for 
ordinary  pnrposes. 

To  these  causes  the  translator  adds  another,  to  wit :  General 
Tariff  Changes.  He  declares  that  every  important  change  in  our 
tariff  system  with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  1846,  which 
was  simply  a  revenue  tariff,  has  resulted  in  a  panic,  no  matter 
whether  the  change  has  been  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  or  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  tariff.  This,  if  true,  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe  it  is,  clearly  indicates  the  vast  interests  of  our  inter- 
national trade,  and  argues  for  unrestricted  freedom  of  commerce, 
(he  ouly  plan  that  is  not  subject    to   change,   complication, 
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iDjnstice,  and  JQConsisteocy.  The  author  etates  as  a  fact  that 
thirteen  panics  have  occurred  Bimnltaoeoody  in  Eoglaod, 
Frasce,  and  the  United  States.  This  goes  to  abow  that  inter- 
nationfd  interests  are  of  more  importance  than  is  commonly 
believed,  and  that  the  weal  of  one  means  the  good  of  another, 
and  that  when  one  saffers  all  most  share  more  or  less  in  its 
mlsfortnnes. 

The  different  panics  through  irhich  this  country  has  passed, 
beginning  with  that  of  1814  and  ending  with  1890,  are  graphic- 
ally described.  What  is  said  incidentally  of  state  banks  is 
interesting  historically,  and  a  strong  argument  against  the 
wicked  folly  of  again  resorting  to  such  institutions  for  ou]'  money 
supply. 


TooU  and  the  M<m.    By  the  Rev.  Washiniiiton  Gladden.     Boston 
and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Price,  fl.OO. 

This  volume  is  the  substance  of  a  coarse  of  lectores  that  the 
author  has  given  at  different  places,  bat  maoh  of  which  has 
never  before  appeared  in  print.  The  work  is  an  able  and  fair 
discussion  of  great  social  problems  that  are  demanding  attention, 
though  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  what  indaced  the  author  to 
give  it  the  title  it  bears. 

He  is  evidently  impressed  with  tbe  strength  of  the  arguments 
made  by  socialists,  but  is  amazed  at  the  difficultieB  in  the  way 
of  bringing  their  ideas  into  practice ;  and  hence,  while  admit- 
ting many  of  their  premises,  he  adroitly  avoids  arriving  at 
their  concIosioDS. 

He  thinks  the  principles  of  Christianity  will,  if  rightly  inter- 
preted, solve  the  great  social  problem  ;  though  he  laments  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  practical  and  theoretical 
Christianity.  The  chapter,  Property  in  Land,  is  a  very  able 
discossion  of  this  important  subject,  and  while  the  great  m^ority 
will  disagree  with  his  opinions,  they  will  not  attempt  to  answer 
his  logic.  His  strong  argument  against  the  evila  of  competition 
can  readily  be  made  good  use  of  by  the  socialist,  though  the 
Doctor  reaches  a  different  ooncloBion  from  that  of  the  socialist. 

Dr.  Gladden  places  great  stress  on  co-operation,  thinking  it 
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the  Gospel  plan  of  adjusting  the  relations  between  employer  and 
employee.  He  cites  many  examples  in  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Aoatria,  England,  and  the  United  States  to  show  that  co-oper- 
ation haa  been  productive  of  gratifying  resolts,  not  only  in  the 
good  feeling  promoted  between  Qie  wage-worker  and  his  em- 
ployer, but  in  the  Inoreaaed  financial  gains  of  both. 

The  author  admits  himself  euongh  of  asocialiat  to  believe  that 
every  Christian  state  should  agree  to  settle  all  international 
differences  by  peaceable  means ;  that  the  state  should  furnish  a 
certain  amount  of  public  instruction  and  require  its  citizens  to 
avail  themselves  of  it ;  that  it  should  secure  pure  air  and  water 
for  all  the  people  ;  that  it  should  discourage,  if  it  cannot 
extirpate,  criminals,  paupers,  and  gamblers,  including  those 
high-toned  gamblers,  called  speculators,  who  live  by  betting  on 
margins ;  that  the  state  shoold  require  all  labor  troubles  to  be 
settled  by  arbitration ;  that  it  ahoold  provide  the  people  with 
facilities  of  communication  by  telegrEiph  as  well  as  by  post.  He 
is  not  so  certain  as  to  whether  railroads  should  be  owned  by  the 
government,  bat  has  no  doubt  that  would  be  preferable  to 
having  the  railroads  own  the  government.  The  Doctor  would 
have  the  rights  of  every  man  over  his  property  terminate  with 
his  life. 

The  book  from  first  to  last  betokens  the  ou^ul  study  of  a 
vigorous  mind,  and  is  well  worthy  the  study  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  great  social  problem  of  the  hour. 


The  Story  of  GovemmetU.     By  Henry  Auaten.      8  vo,  pp.  883. 
Boston  and  London  :  A.  H.  Thayer  &  Co. 

This  book  is  illnstrated  with  over  250  wood  cuts,  many  of 
them  being  interesting  representations.  As  to  the  origin  of 
government  the  writer  of  this  book  knows  just  as  much  and  jnst 
as  little  as  the  many  others  who  have  essayed  to  write  on  the 
subject.  The  history  of  everything  concerning  the  development 
.  of  onr  raoe  rons  back  into  legend  and  myth,  so  that  he  who 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  origin  of  government  most  necessarily 
draw  on  ima^ation  for  a  starting  point. 

Mr.  Aofiten  can  scarcely  be  called  orthodox,  as  the  term  goes, 
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in  his  diacoBsioa  of  the  different  eraa  of  hnman  development. 
Instead  of  calling  the  race  6,000  yeaiB  old,  he  says  that  man  ex- 
isted before  the  glacial  period  and  has  lived  for  over  one  huD- 
dred  thooaand  and  perhaps  three  hnndred  thousand  years.  He 
divides  the  early  history  of  the  race  Into  three  stages  of 
savagery  of  aboat  42,000  years  each,  and  then  following  that 
into  three  stages  of  barbarism — the  first  of  35,000 ;  the  second 
of  21,000,  and  the  third  of  7,000  years  before  reaching  the  plane 
of  civilization. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  many  good  things  in  this  large 
volnme  la  the  chapter  describing  the  rndiments  of  government 
among  some  animals  and  insects. 

The  progress  of  man  and  the  different  kinds  of  government  to 
which  the  race  has  resorted  in  different  ages  is  very  fittingly  de- 
■Bcribed.    The  book  is  sold  only  by  sabscription. 


The  Pursuit  of  Happiness.     By  Daniel  G.  Brinton.      12mo,  pp. 
292.    Philadelphia :  David  McKay. 

The  anthor  holds  to  the  idea  of  Aristotle,  that  happiness  is 
the  one  great  legitimate  pnrpose  of  life,  and  he  would  banish 
the  old  orael  doctrine  that  has  always  darkened  the  lives  of  men 
by  teaching  that  enjoyment  is  folly  and  pleasnre  sin.  His 
reasoning  seems  soand  when  he  argnes  that  as  all  agree  that  we 
should  strive  for  the  happiness  of  others,  it  is  folly  to  think  it 
wrong  for  as  to  taste  of  the  same  cap  we  are  expected  to  proffer 
to  others.  In  addition  to  mnch  reasonable  theorizing  concern- 
ing his  subject,  the  anthor  devotes  considerable  space  to 
describing  the  different  ways  and  means  whereby  the  happiness 
of  each  may  be  increased.  The  book  abounds  in  beautiful  ex- 
pressions tail  of  meaning. 

Pre-Adamite  Man.     By  Dr.  Paschal  Beverly  Randolph.     12mo, 
pp.  408.    Toledo,  Ohio  :  Baudotph  Publishing  Company. 

This  is  the  sixth  edition  of  this  work  which  seems  to  have 

found  favor  in  public  opinion.    The  writer  affirms  on  starting 

ont  that  Adam  was  not  the  first  man,  but  on  the  contrary,  whole 

nations  of  civilized  men  lived  at  least  thirty-five  thoosand  years 

before  the  time  ascribed  to  Adam  and  Eve. 
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One  proof  upon  which  the  anthor  relies  is  the  finding  of 
pottery  and  other  evidences  of  civilization  in  the  delta  of  the 
Nile  over  forty  feet  below  the  anr£ace  of  the  earth.  According 
to  the  most  learned  Egyptologists,  the  rising  of  the  delta  from 
deposits  of  the  overflowing  Kile  is  about  three  and  a  half 
inches  per  century,  and,  hence,  these  bits  of  pottery  nlnfit  have 
been  made  thousands  of  years  before  the  time  ascribed  to  Adam. 
Another  is  the  discovery  of  haman  skeletons  in  the  West 
Indiee  and  elsewhere,  which  are  declared  by  ethnologists  to  be 
from  60,000  to  100,000  years  old 

The  book  ia  full  of  argnments  ethnological,  geological,  and 
chronological,  to  prove  the  great  age  of  onr  race,  and  contains  a 
vast  fond  of  information  for  thoee  interested  in  this  line  of  stndy. 


Why  Govemmerd  at  AUT  By  William  H.  Van  Omnm.  12mo, 
paper,  pp.  36S.  Chicago :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Go.  Price,  60 
cents. 

This  book  is  not  copyrighted  for  the  reason  that  the  anthor 
does  not  believe  in  special  privileges  and  conBiders  copyright 
as  such. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  first  being  reviews 
of  Henry  George's  theories,  state  socialism,  the  fallacies  of 
Carl  Mara,  Edward  Bellamy,  and  Prondhon.  The  second  part 
discnases  the  motive  of  human  action,  the  object  of  human  life, 
the  purpose  and  condition  of  hnman  society,  the  development  of 
individual  character,  human  equality,  property,  liberty,  slavery, 
the  church,  and  the  state  ;  while  part  third  is  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  remedy  for  existing  troubles. 

The  criticism  of  Henry  George's  theory  of  rent  and  his  single 
tax  is  exceedingly  keen  and  to  the  point.  Marx,  Bellamy,  and 
Prondhon  each  in  turn  comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  author's 
vigorous  criticism.  He  considers  selfishness  as  the  motive  of 
human  action  and  thinks  that  a  failure  to  recognize  this  princi- 
ple in  judging  of  the  conduct  of  men  has  been  the  means  of 
Betting  up  false  and  artificial  staDdarde  of  morality.  He  would 
have  it  understood  that  every  man's  acta,  whether  saint  or 
sinner,  wise  man  or  foolish,  priest  or  layman,  patriot  or  crimi- 
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nal,  pbiloeopher  or  politician,  are  actaated  by  one  single  motire, 
tbat  of  selfishnesa.  He  ai^ues  that  when  motivee  are  so  nnder- 
Btood  meo  vUl  be  estimated  more  nearly  at  their  wortb,  and 
qaotea  Frondboa,  wbo  says,  "  Whoever  talks  to  me  of  God  has 
designs  npon  my  liberty  or  my  parse," 

Happineee  is  regarded  aa  the  object  of  haman  life,  selfishness 
the  motive  power.  The  idea  is  upheld  that  the  impnlses  and 
activities  of  men  always  tend,  when  free,  to  the  attainment  of 
happiness,  and  when  we  find  misery  and  ungratified  desires  we 
may  attribute  the  csnse  to  some  restraint  which  prerents  the 
gratification.  The  anthor  says:  "People  do  not  remain  in  a 
state  of  misery  if  they  can  help  it  They  do  not  starve  if  they 
can  get  food.  They  do  not  remain  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  if  they  can  help  it." 

There  is  room  to  donbt  some  of  these  statements,  for  there  are 
many  people  living  miserable  lives  who  have  the  means  within 
their  power  to  live  comfortably,  even  if  not  capable  of  enjoying  a 
high  degree  of  happiness.  The  writer  of  this  book  illustrates 
what  has  so  often  been  set  forth  before,  that  it  is  easy  to  point 
oat  wrongs  and  tear  down  the  existing  order  of  things,  bnt  diffi- 
calt  to  snggest  anything  better  to  take  its  place. 

As  a  panacea  for  all  evils,  the  anthor  of  this  book  woold 
abolish  the  law  and  leave  every  man  on  an  alleged  equal  foot- 
ing. This,  according  to  his  way  of  thinking,  would  abolish 
taxes,  rents,  and  all  other  burdens.  Freedom  is  the  watchword, 
the  key  to  anlock  the  secret  treaaures  of  perfect  human  happiness. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  average  mind  to  understand  how  the 
abolishment  of  law  woold  make  the  thief  honest,  the  vagrant 
industrious,  or  the  bully  a  gentleman.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
abolition  of  law,  a  condition  urged  by  men  who  surely  do  not 
realize  the  results  of  the  method  they  agitate,  would  very  soon 
reeolt  in  a  division  of  the  people  into  clans  that  would  con- 
tinually be  at  war  with  one  another.  These  clans  would  onite 
for  protection  into  large  forces  as  time  advanced,  and  it  would 
not  be  long  until  laws  would  be  promulgated  and  a  form  of 
government  re-established,  thus  proving  what  has  been  truly 
asserted,  tbat  government  is  a  neceeaary  evil. 
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THE  LIMITS  OF  A  STATE  EDUCATION. 

BY  OEK.  H.   M.  TRUMBULL. 

HAS  tbe  state  a  right  to  educate  its  children t  Have  the 
the  children  a  right  to  be  edncatedl  If  yes,  what  are 
the  limits  of  the  right  in  either  case  T  How  much  edncation 
may  the  state  provide!  How  much  may  it  refose  to  givel 
Shall  the  state  education  be  exoluaively  secalar,  ezclnsiTely 
religions,  or  a  mixture  of  both  kinds  T  Shall  it  be  strictly 
mental,  or  a  blending  of  mental  and  manual  training  together  T 
And  if  blended,  in  what  proportions  T 

The  answer  to  these  and  kindred  questions  most  be  qnali&ed  by 
tbe  character  of  the  people  and  the  nature  of  their  government. 
The  political  form  of  a  nation  may  control  the  right  of  educa- 
tion, both  in  extent  and  quality.  The  right  of  a  state  to 
educate  its  children,  and  the  extent  of  that  right,  may  vary 
under  different  political  conditions.  The  same  principles  of 
state  education  do  not  apply  to  a  theocratic,  absolute  monarchy 
like  that  of  Bussia,  a  state  socialistic  monarchy  like  that  of 
Germany,  a  limited  constitutional  monarchy  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  representative  republican  democracy  like  that  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Bussian  monarchy  where  the  czar  is  both 
emperor  and  pope,  where  all  the  people  are  practically  of  one 
religion,  it  seems  that  sectarian,  religious  education  in  the 
public  schools  is  logical,  in  complete  harmony  with  the  theory 
of  the  goverameut,  and  entirely  consistent  with  its  duty  to  the 
people ;  while  such  a  doctrine  could  not  be  admitted  for  a 
moment  in  the  United  States,  where  the  people  are  of  different 
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religions,  wboro  ctinrcli  und  g4ute  have  been  divorunl,  autl 
where  the  patronage  of  any  reliRmn,  whatever,  by  money  en- 
dowment from  Uie  stale,  i»  Torbidden  by  tbo  supreme  law. 

Id  (lermaoy,  the  right  of  the  state  to  edacat«  ita  children 
Hocnis  to  be  fuanded  on  a  sort  of  national  patriotism,  on  the 
right  of  govemmeDtal  self-defMiBe,  the  right  of  the  state  to  pro- 
tect ilttelf  from  popular  ignonuice  and  bad  Hiibjc-c-tii.  It  springs 
ont  of  a  belief  that  the  moral  strength  of  Germany  is  her 
industrial  reliauce  in  peace,  and  her  chief  defense  in  war.  In 
llie  opinion  of  the  Uerman  government  this  moral  strength 
incTVaiWK  with  the  growth  of  intellectual  education,  tlierefore 
the  Atate  claims  the  right  to  educate  itS'  children,  not  for  their 
(takes  but  for  its  own  advantage  and  i^ecurity.  This  claim  in- 
clndefl  within  it  more  than  we  can  ever  (»)Deede  to  the  United 
States,  the  right  of  the  stat«  to  determine  at  its  own  pleasure 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  edni.'ation  to  be  given. 

In  England  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  on  what  principle  Uie 
government  provides  a  common  school  education.  The  state 
does  not  appear  to  claim  tJie  right  to  do  so  for  its  own  sake  aa  in 
Germany ;  and  the  right  of  the  children  to  an  edncation  »eents 
never  to  have  been  reoognlxed  In  Kngliuid.  it  is  gradously 
oonceded  aa  a  sort  of  charity,  and  it  is  impoasible  to  convince 
the  great  wasws  of  tite  Koglish  people,  that  public  school  eda- 
cation  is  not  pauper  education.  For  faandreda  of  yean  and 
down  to  tlic  preMDt  geoeratlon  the  doctTluc  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land that  edncalioD,  if  obtained  at  all,  mnst  be  bought  like 
sboec  Out  of  this  principle  naturally  grew  tlio  charily  schools 
of  that  ooaotry.  Schools  were  established  by  pbilaothropiHta 
and  were  supported  by  public  subscription  for  the  education  of 
the  poor.  Kich  men  dying  left  their  money  to  found  charity 
schools.  Religious  denominations  founded  charily  sdiools,  and 
so  did  various  trades,  guilds,  and  societies  like  the  Freemasons 
or  the  Odd  Fellows.  Some  of  those  foundations  rumlshe<d  a 
scholar's  naiform  of  grotesqne  and  ridiculous  pattern,  which 
never  changes,  and  which  no  boy  or  girl  can  wear  without  a 
aenw  of  bumiliatioo  and  shame.  The  blue  coat  school,  a 
charity  founded  by  King  Rdward  VI.,  has  never  changed  the 
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stylo  of  itM  anUbrm  for  ihreft  huDdrctl  y«ar8,  and  there  are  Difaer 
cbu-ity  .schooln  with  still  more  fantastic  nnifonus  which  have 
oerer  changed  fur  cvcu  a  IoDg«r  tiiii».  So  Ktroug  was  tlie  fluvor 
of  paaperiani  abont  tboee  nuifornied  charity  itchooUi,  that  people 
ilreailcd  Ihem  as  iiwy  did  the  poorliou^e,  and  Iheir  pr^udkes 
exteoded  to  charity  schools  of  all  kinds.  Parents  n-ould  suhtnit 
to  any  privation  rutlipr  than  twnd  tlii'ir  children  to  them,  and 
children  wonid  Buffer  martyrdom  rather  than  ^.  TTnfortn- 
n»t«ly,  this  prf^adice  has  been  transferred  to  the  public  schuoU 
of  England  by  reason  of  the  foolish  popular  suspicion  that  they 
are  a  collection  of  charity  schools  provided  by  the  nation.  The 
govemntent  of  Knfcland  and  the  inQueutial  olasRes  in  that 
cwintry  have  never  taken  the  proper  means  to  place  their  edn- 
cational  system  on  a  higher  plaue  than  charity,  and  perhaps 
tbey  are  satisfied  that  tbeir  public  school  system  shall  bo  re- 
garded aa  a  state  benevolence. 

Public  scliool  edncation  in  the  Criited  States  rests  on  principles 
pecaliarly  its  own,  and  here  the  state  has  no  ri^bt  at  all  to 
educate  its  rhildren,  except  what  grows  out  of  the  right  of  the 
cbildreo  to  be  educated.  The  right  of  the  child  to  an  edncation 
is  ^wolute  nnder  onr  form  of  government ;  the  right  of  the  state 
is  limited  lo  the  simple  duty  of  providing  the  means  whereby  to 
enforcu  the  right  of  the  child. 

When  and  where  the  common  school  system  originated  is  nn- 
eeitain,  and  it  te  a  qnestloa  merely  of  historic  interest.  SloUey, 
the  historian,  says  that  it  existed  in  Holland  280  yeaiH  ago. 
The  principle  and  practice  of  it  certainly  prevailed  among  the 
early  Puritan  settlers  of  ^ew  England.  Whether  they  found  it 
in  Holland,  where  some  of  tliem  bad  lived,  or  created  it  them- 
selves is  unimportant,  but  the  evolntion  of  it  may  be  traced  all 
along  the  history  of  New  England,  for  at  lenst  200  years.  And 
wherever  the  Puritan  pansiog  westward  and  ftouthward  has  ool- 
ooized  this  ooDDtry,  tliere  also  be  has  colonized  the  common 
Mbool  scheme. 

For  several  years  the  (Viends  of  popular  education  in  America 
searched  with  dark  lanterns  for  some  political  and  moral  prln- 
dple  on  which  the  common  school  system  could  securely  stand. 
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Failinf;  to  fiud  any,  they  com  prouiised  on  what  tliey  confescd 
was  a  meiyt  ex)>tMlieDt,  the  riglil  of  the  i>t:i(e  to  protect  itself  by 
public  acbools  againat  ignorant  and  bail  citixeos,  a  doctrine 
which  \gat»  too  far,  becaiL'ie  it  conoedes  the  ri};ht  of  the  state  to 
decide  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  public  education. 

It  was  almost  undiapnted,  espeoially  in  the  West,  that  private 
property  conld  not  fairly  be  t«xed  for  public  education,  and 
tbat  schooling,  like  bread,  should  be  paid  for  by  the  parent,  or 
ebe  received  as  charity.  It  wa«  t-oufidently  asserted  as  an 
axiom  in  poUtioal  science  thnt  one  man  could  not  lawfnlly  be 
taxed  for  the  education  of  another  mau'x  child. 

In  ]$52.  a  new  oonstitutJoD  was  submitted  to  the  people  of 
Virgioia,  for  approval  or  r^ection.  It  made  «ome  provisiou  for 
a  system  of  public  schoobi,  and  for  tlial  rea-wn  it  wan  fiercely  de- 
nounced and  opposed  in  eastern  or  "old"  Virginia.  Tbe 
planters  threw  derision  and  C'Ont«iupt  npon  tJie  constltatJon,  by 
the  awful  threat  tbat  if  it  ahould  bo  adopted  they  would  send 
their  "nigjters"  to  school.  This,  of  coui-se,  reduced  the 
Acheme  to  Che  lowest  depth  of  absurdity,  and  smothered  it  with 
ridicnie,  bnt  the  logic  of  it  was  irresistible.  "  If  yon  tax  my 
negro  property  for  schoo]  purposes,  why  may  I  not  send  my 
'niggers'  toachoolT" 

When  the  common  school  system  was  first  proposed  in  the 
I>egi5latare  of  Ohio  tliirty-flve  y«ira  ago,  it  was  opposed  by  the 
same  old  argmncnts,  and  curiously  enough,  the  division  on  the 
question  was  by  party  lines,  the  members  of  one  party  unani- 
mously voting  for  the  law,  aiid  those  of  the  other  party  voting 
almost  ananimoosly  againnt  it.  In  all  the  debate  the  ft-iends  of 
the  law  cotild  not  find  a  morally  scientific  principle  ou  which 
to  jnHtify  it.  The  author  of  it  .tuld:  ''There  is  no  doubt 
tbat  on  principle  the  opponents  of  the  bill  are  right.  There  is 
no  prinHple  on  which  we  can  Justify  the  taxing  of  one  man  for 
the  education  of  another  man's  child;  but  as  an  economical 
exi>edient  the  state  liits  ibe  right  to  do  it,  in  order  to  protect 
itself  from  un  tgnomu1>  uMlevii,  pauper  and  criminal  popula- 
tion." The  friends  of  the  law  adopted  that  rt.>asoning,  and 
planted  themselves  upou  that  platform,  but  they  never  felt 
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rstead;  apoa  it.  It  was  rickety  under  ihoir  feoU  and  \i  \s  rickety 
■tfU.  There  itt,  huwvwr,  a  principle  which  wiil  softtain  tbe 
eommon  actiool  sysleiu  to  ten  tiin<«  its  prct^ot  weight,  aud  it  is 
this,  in  u  ^renimvnt  fouDiled,  theoraticaJly  at  least,  on  social 

ran<l  political  eqaality,  every  child  is  entitled  to  a  public  school 
edocHtiou,    iDcidontalljr   Tor   tJie    advaotaf^e  of   the  state,    but 

iiabsolately  as  tbe  right  of  the  ehilil,  for  the  child's  own  sake,  in 
order  that  every  boy  and  every  girl  may  have  a  fair  and  e^inal 

,  start  with  every  other  iu  the  race  for  bononble  position,  and  in 
tl>e  etruggle  for  a  respectable  existence.  In  no  other  way  can 
tbe  deomeratac  principle  be  reduced  to  practice.  (Tntil  «-e 
recognixe  and  CAtabliah  tbe  right  of  every  boy  and  every  girl  to 
a  pablio  education  of  e^inal  value,  the  fabric  of  republican  gov- 
eniinent  is  inoomplete.  Without  that  right  there  ia  no 
ibatanoe  in  American  denwcmcy.  It  is  bat  a  form,  a  decep- 
,  and  a  Hhadow.    Abandoning  all  the  old  excuses,  expedients, 

land  ^ologieft.  npon  that  rock  the  i)ublic  school  can  stand. 

In  that  Biilendid  catalogue  of  accompltidtmentd,  which  is  called 

iKbolastic  education,  where  ebnll  the  Utie  be  drawn  between 

[ihose  braiicbee  of  learning  which  may  be  paid  for  by  the  Btata 

fiud  thoHe  branches  vliich  niiLst  be  paid  for  by  tJie  parents  of  the 
obUdt  I  answer,  Nowhere  I  It  mnst  not  be  drawn  at  all. 
Wlieo  from  motivea  of  public  policy  or  national  benevolence  & 
pablio  education  was  ooneeded,  it  was  patronizingly  said  that 
the  state  oonld  not  be  expected  to  famish  anything  more  than 
tli«  clftinciiteof  learning;  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the 
rudiuienta  of  an  education,  and  Uic  phra»o,  "common  school 
educatJou"  adopted  into  moat  of  our  state  iRstilatioas,  was  in- 
terpreted to  mean  an  inferior  sehool  education,  ratlier  than  a 
syntem  of  lUihool  iitstniction  "oominon"  to  all  tbe  people. 

The  right  to  reading,  writing,  and  nrlllinietic  having  been  con- 
ceded,  it  was  natural  that  the  viotorioos  democracy  should 
ad  its  ctaiius,  and  Insijit  that  the  principle  covered  every 
kind  of  education;  and  that  every  kind  of  edncation  was  in* 
eluded  in  tbe  rights  of  eveo'  cliild  growing  np  to  nsefuhicss  in  a 
society  based  on  tlie  doctrine  of  equality  for  all.  Alen  will 
make  inequalities  for  themselves,  but  children  bare  no  power  to 
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fix  tli«ir  ou-u  position,  uud  for  that  i«a«OD  a  deuiocraoy  ought 
to  insist  npon  it  that  all  the  cliildrea  shnll  be  equal  \a  all  the 
scliooU  or  leuniiiig.  A  dftiuocracy  that  ofgliMrtis  to  iiMifit  upon 
that  ia  a  comical  inipoetore.  It  is  Louis  the  Bourbon  king  wear- 
lug  tlie  red  cup  or  liberty. 

'^\'beD  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  aurreiidered,  the 
Bastilo  vr:ts  won.  Th«  keys,  not  only  of  the  schools  but  of  the 
oollegee,  were  Harrended  to  the  democracy,  mid  iu  dae  time  the 
OoUegei  will  be  opened  free  to  all  the  people.  Then  the  higher 
learniag  ahnll  be  the  pren^tive  of  hntirut  and  not  of  money. 
From  the  moment  of  that  victory  the  conservative  olementfi 
have  been  easily  defeated  wherever  they  have  made  a  stand  iu  re- 
sistance to  the  logical  advauM)  of  the  common  school  principle*. 
Building  the  Tory  ramparts  on  the  line  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  they  were  speedily  overvrhelmed  with  geography, 
history,  natural  philosophy,,  langnuges,  geometry,  algebra, 
drawing,  grammar,  literary  oompoHitioo,  and  several  other 
things.  The  oppONilion  went  down  like  the  imprudent  soldier 
who  put  out  his  foot  to  stop 'a  cannon  bull,  which  he  thought 
bad  spent  its  force  because  it  rolled  so  slowly  along  the  groond. 

Routed  from  that  position,  the  Conservative  threw  np  fortlfi- 
cations  all  around  tlte  ''high"  scliool,  and  vehemently  declared 
tbat-"bigh"  schoola  at  the  public  expouM  wore  clearly  illegal, 
nnconPtilutional,  revolutionary,  and  void.  They  were  con- 
temptuously bruahed  aside,  and  the  democracy  crowded  in. 
High  schoob  are  now  within  the  public  school  system,  and  the 
coltoges  will  bo  there  also.  Their  treasuree  will  not  always  bo 
the  luxuries  of  the  few.  They  will  beoome  the  advantages  and 
opportunitiett  of  all. 

In  logical  procession  came  the  denund  for  fVee  boobs,  slatea, 
penoila,  pons,  ink,  and  paper.  This  under  the  law  maxim  that 
the  grantor  conveys  with  his  grant  whatever  is  neoeteiiry  for  the 
eiyoymentor  the  thing  granted.  Said  the  domocrwy.  "What 
is  the  value  of  a  grant  of  education  if  the  grantee  is  too  poor  to 
buy  the  neoeatary  iMMtkHl"  The  right  to  an  e^lucatiou  includoi 
the  right  to  the  menn.s  by  which  It  may  bo  acquired.  The  loglo 
of  this  is  very  strong ;  at  least  it  has  proved  so  in  some  of  the 
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vhere  the  conelu<4ton  tiHs  be«ii  occepbx),  and  the  pnbtio 
school  papiLs  are  provided  with  books  at  the  public  expense. 
AU  tbe  otbo-  states  will  be  ooinpelled  to  yield  Uiis  prlneiple. 

Nov  comes  the  demand  for  manual  education  in  the  public 
schools,  and  this  dnini  will  be  triiiinpbaut  also.  Boys  and  pT\a 
mwsX  be  educated  in  the  use  of  mechanical  and  artistic  tools,  and 
the  8(«te  most  furnish  the  tcachem  and  the  tools.  The  adro- 
eatnof  indostrial  edacation  in  the  ])ub1ir  Hchoolti  tell  us  that 
their  plan  does  not  mean  the  teachlug  of  traileH  to  be  worked  at 
"for  a  liWog."  but  only  the  teachiDf;  of  scientific  mechanics  by 
way  of  object  lessons,  and  throngh  the  practical  demonstration 
famished  by  actual  work.  Tbi^  for  the  sake  of  harmonious  de- 
velopment, the  education  of  all  tlic  faculties  tof^lhor  as  near  as 
may  be.  They  have  a  right  to  explain  their  motives,  bat  they 
are  baildin^  better  than  lln^y  know,  aiul  t>e(ter  than  they  intend 
to  build.  Trades,  as  means  of  livelihood,  will  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  and  we  .■diull  see  free  colleges  for  public  educa- 
tion lu  taw,  medicine,  aud  all  the  intellectual  occupations  which 
are  described  as  the  "learned  pmfnwions."  This  will  be  one 
of  the  plans  adopted  by  the  democracy  to  make  the  more 
Inerative  employments  the  conimoti  property  of  rich  and  poor 
■like.  This  will  be  one  of  thf  moans  to  "equalize  condiliuns." 
To  this  complexion  it  must  come  ut  ta.st.  If  public  educitiuu  in 
the  United  States  is  based  on  the  right  of  all  the  children  to 
et|aal  chances  In  "Uie  world's  broad  field  of  liattle,'*  it  must  in- 
clude the  right  to  a  trade  a»  well  as  the  right  to  grammar  and 
arithmetic.  Kvery  |>air  of  hands  mnst  he  tanjtht  to  earn  a 
living  for  their  owner.  Conservatism  has  another  Gglit  oo 
baud. 

This  fight  will  be  a  hard  one,  for  conitcrvalism  is  a  heavy, 
clamsy  obstacle  In  the  path  of  human  progresa,  aud  conserva- 
tism has  money.  Political  ooonomy  is  already  sending  its 
prafesnors  Into  the  fields  witli  ma|)s  and  diftgrams  and  precedente 
%9  show  that'  the  thing  cannot  scieutifically  bo  done,  as  Dr. 
Lardaer  demonstrated  in  the  encyclopedia  that  it  was  imponu- 
hle  for  a  ship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by  Bte*m.  Tlie  demonstra- 
tion la  plain  enough,  but  there  are  ui«nlttl  and  Bpiritoal  forces 
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naderoeatb  it  bbat  will  orertbrov  it  as  benefioeDtiy  as  the 
detDoiistratlons  of  Dr.  lArdocr  wcrci  overtlirown. 

OODMrvatiisni  glows  with  philnnlhropic  Hjrmpatliy  for  tbat 
oppreese*)  and  do«ru-trodden  clu.s.s  of  our  people  kiiowu  as  ''tax- 
payere."  A  lamotu  profeesor  of  political  economy  at  one  of 
oar  great  colleges,  In  »  magiixtnc  article,  is  eloqoeiitly  eyinpa- 
Uiefcio  over  the  wroogit  of  tho«te  deeply  injured  people.  Uis 
emotioas  find  rent  in  ttie  following  language,  "The  children  are 
UiQB  rapidly  preparing  candidates  for  the  reform  school,  and  the 
Indwtrial  school,  oaoe  more  at  the  ozpenae  of  the  'tmpuyer.'  " 

"Ooe  of  tbe  lateBt  noveltJea"  remarks  the  ooUefne  professor, 
"is  tlie  couiplaint  Ibat  llio  education  which  the  burden-bearing 
part  of  the  community  baa  furnished  for  the  whole  is  not  of  a 
good  kind ;  that  (he  gid  is  not  a  »uitabIo  one ;  that  the  benefici- 
aries of  it  are  not  mach  to  blame  for  rejecting  it,  because  it  is  not 
Of  the  right  kiud.  It  to  proposed  that  the  'taxpayer*  ouoe  more 
shall  oome  forward  and  provide  trade  school!!,  or  manual  labor 
BChools.  This  propueitiun  is  yel  so  vague  and  moltiform  tb»t  it 
is  impoHsiblo  to  discoss  it"  The  profeHBor  may  be  comforted ; 
It  will  not  bo  vagiie  much  longer,  and  it  must  be  diacnssed.  In 
the  creed  of  Toryism,  the  "taxpayers''  are  the  burdon-bearing 
danee,  the  laboring  men  bear  no  political  or  social  burdens  iu 
this  land.  With  all  bis  economic  science  the  professor  has  not 
yd  It-iinied  that  the  great  brotherhood  of  workers  by  hand  and 
brain  of  every  degree,  bear  not  only  tbe  burthen  of  the  taxc« 
but  the  burthen  of  the  "taxpmyers"  too. 

l^ke  notice  tbat  the  Bnglisli  charity  school  principle  to  which 
I  have  referred,  is  adopted  by  the  college  professor.  He  speaka 
of  public  edncation  as  a  "gift"  and  the  pupils  in  our  publio 
schools  as  the  "beneficiaries"  of  this  gift  Tbe  uniformed 
charity  boys  and  girbt  of  London  wear  upon  their  brc«utt8  a 
leaden  badge  nearly  us  big  as  n  twucer,  on  which  ts.  engraved  tbe 
name  of  the  charity  Bchool  and  the  number  of  the  boy  or  girl. 
There  are  "taxpayers"  in  this  mugniticeut  land  who  wonld,  if 
they  twnld,  pin  a  leaden  badge  to  tbe  heart  of  every  boy  aud 
every  girl  who  attends  our  common  schools.  They  wonld 
pauperize  them  all. 
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CootJnnitiK,  the  professor  says,  *'Tbe  most  sensible  persona 
.  who  are  interested  fo  tlte  plAn  »^ree  thai  schools  to  tcaoh  haiidi- 
IcraRfi  or  trades  ha  a  me»iH  of  livelihood  would  not  be  de- 
[feasible;  but  uiay  not  the  hixpaycr  think  it  rather  bard,  that, 
[after  he  has  provided  schools  and  libmricn,  and  bif:h  schools 
rvith  111)  the  paraptiemalia  of  scivui-o,  tie  8hunld  be  told  that  it 
,  is  all  a  mistake,  and  that  he  has  to  be([in  all  over  again,  on  a 
tiiew  )tne  of  development,  which  tlte  sanie  gaidw  now  beliero  to 
be  the  correct  onef  " 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  history  of  hnman  progress  the 

opponents  of  every  reform  are  always  flattered  l>y  conservatism, 

k.preiogative,  and  privilege  a»  "  the  mo«t  M.-itsil)Ic  persons ''  of  the 

btiiiie ;  which  reminds  ils  of  the  remark  made  by  Lord  Slelboume, 

I  when  he  was  Prime  Minister  of  England,  concerning  the  resnlt 

of   a  certain    political    measnre    which    his    gorerament   bad 

^adopted.     "What  all  the  (sensible  men  propheeied,  has  failed; 

rhat  all  tbe  infernal  fools  said  would  happen  has  happened. 

How  do  yoo  aeooont  for  thatT"     It  may  be  aeconnted  for  In 

I  this  way ;  the  sensible  men  were  the  fools,  and  the  fools  were 

the  sensible  men. 

The  professor  parades  Uie  generosity  of  the  "taxpayer"  who 
has  "provided  schools  and  librarleit,  and  high  )>chool8  with  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  science,"  bat  be  ought  U>  know  that  tbe 
"taxpayer  of  his  own  free  will  lias  provide*!  none  of  tlieae.  All 
honor  to  the  French  people,  for  tbe  French  repnblic  on  this 
qoeUton  is  aliead  of  all  the  world.  Manual  tmluinc  is  already 
a  part  of  the  pnblic  school  system  of  France,  and  tuanual  edocft- 
ttoo  in  Uiat  country  isdirccte^l  to  tlie  ultinmte  pnrpoaeof  pro- 
riding  an  honorable  means  of  liviag  for  tbe  pupil  aftvr  he  shall 
have  reached  the  ago  of  manhood.  Throngh  the  weary  tmvall 
»f  a  hundred  yean  the  French  people  at  last  bavc  reached  the 
knowledge  that  community  of  edncntion  neMles  cloRe  to  liberty  ; 
that  only  by  making  all  the  learning  of  all  tbe  schools,  of  all 
the  inules,  of  all  the  professions,  absolutely  free  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  all  the  people,  can  tbey  give  practical  value  to  the  in- 
spired sentiment  of  the  Itcvoltition,  liberty,  erinullty.  fhtternity. 

M.  M.  TiiruBULL. 
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THE  failure  ia  IS91  or  the  old.  historic  hoiisc  of  Ruswll  & 
Company  marlfs  the  dtsapp«ariuioe  of  the  last  American 
firm  Id  Obina,  and  leaves  Atncricaii  vommerclal  Interests  io  that 
countr}'  eatirely  in  the  hands  of  other  nations. 

In  1871  Uie  American  houses  in  China  were  as  follows :  Rus- 
sell &  Company,  with  establiahnienta  or  "hongn"  at  Shanghai, 
Houg-Koug,  Oanlon,  Auoy,  Poo-choo,  Ilau-Eoir,  and  Tlen-Tsin ; 
AngiiNtine  He-nnl  tS:  Conipanr,  at  Bbanghai.  Hong-KoiiK,  Ointon, 
and  Fuo-choo  ;  Oliphant  &  Company,  al  8baDghui,  Hong-Kong, 
Canton,  and  Foo  choo ;  Ball,  Pardon  &  Company,  at  Shanghai, 
Hong-Kong,  Canton,  and  Foo-choo ;  Smith,  Archer  &  Company, 
at  Bhanghai,  Hong-Kong,  and  Canton ;  H.  Fogg  &  Compaay, 
at  81iangliai ;  A.  C.  Fanihaiu  &  Company,  ut  8hunghai ;  Silas 
E.  Burrovs  &  Company,  at  Hong-Kong;  E.  J.  Sago  &  Com- 
pany, at  Hong-Kong. 

In  the  ooorae  of  only  twenty  years  all  the  above  firmn  have 
disappeared  one  hy  one,  and  onr  trade  Is  now  left  to  tlie  tender 
mercies  of  the  F.ngliiih  and  Germans. 

The  "princely  hong"  of  Rtusell  &  Company  inaiotaiued  its 
pre6t4ge  until  the  very  last  day  of  its  existence,  and  its  prepuce 
iu  all  the  principal  ports  of  China  was  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  American  commercial  interpsta  were  being  projierly 
guarded.  1>o«h  not  tbia  dissolution  of  the  lust  repro^ntative  of 
American  businem  methods  place  a  great  and  additional  respon- 
sibility upon  our  oonsnUt 

Do  not  American  interests  In  the  principal  ports  of  China  at 
this  time  need  the  keen  obwrvance  and  atslstanco  of  men  as 
consuls  who  ore  acquainted  with  the  intricate  details  of  trade  in 
the  far  East,  who  are  known  not  only  to  the  Chlueao  bnt  to  our 
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f  Mid  wboareappre^JAtive  from  a  buainemnan's  stand- 
"point  of  oppoHaoities  to  extend  our  tnulo  T   It  is  the  writer's  be- 
lief Ibftt,  alUion^h  |terhapisdUU<'alt  to  find,  a  fev  such  meu  exist. 
It  ia  trne  tbat  ootuttils,  to  amist  them  in  the  performaiioe  of 
Uieir  special  fanotions,  arc  guidod  by  uu  excellent  mannal  of  in- 
stractiotis  famisbed  tbem  by  the  Departmont  of  State,  and  that 
it  doe«  Dot  require  more  than  the  Average  a))iUty  to  carry  oat 
tbeee  instracttona.     Snch   in&trncttons  eannot,  however,  show 
.eonsnis  bow  to  advance  and  foster  trade,  or  how  to  make  to  tbe 
r  Department  reports  of  a  praotical,  bmuneiw  nature,  wbicb  can 
be  utilised  by  our  nwrcbants. 

A  reqniftite  to  tbe  integrity  of  onr  foreign  trade,  is  to  hare 
oonKiilar  repre»eotativcfl  in  foreign  porta  who  nnderstand  com- 
mercial values,  and  can  thos  detect  undervaluations  of  goods  to 
eater  this  country,  thereby  protecting  not  only  our  government 
bat  honest  merchanta  as  weU. 

Bomell  &  Oompnny'B  prmenoe,  with  their  animpeacbed  repn- 
tation  for  btwiUQas  probity,  was  a  standing  menace  to  many 
eommiiaion  houHeo  in  Olilna  who  catered  to  the  dishoneet  ten - 
deoeies  of  certain  basinca  elements  in  this  conntry,  by  nysteu- 
atically  nndervalnlng  goods  bought  in  China  for  our  tuarketa. 
U  was  »  priociple  with  this' firm,  whenever  it  became  apparent 
(hat  it  oould  not,  actint;  for  itti  oonstitucnta,  land  i^uodK.  duty 
[laid.  at  our  ports  as  clit-apty  as  other  oommimion  hoiutes  In  China, 
to  ferret  out  the  reason  and  put  our  oonaula  on  tbeir  gnard. 

Oar  oonsnla  In  China  no  longer  have  the  cooperation  of  an 
Aa>ericaa  firm.  Tbey  mast  now  rely  solely  opon  their  own 
knowledge  of  market  values  in  CMtia.  Unless  they  have  such 
knowledge  they  are  obviously  baodicapped  in  their  eObrtH  to 
matutain  the  integrity  of  oar  (xado  with  China. 

Trade  in  China  is  at  preseot  at  »  low  ebb  as  regards  profits. 
It  to  carried  on,  however,  by  those  who  live  in  1iop«  of  better 
days.  The  continnal  fiuctiiation  in  the  price  of  silver  is  a  oon- 
Btant  source  of  apprehension  to  thoae  in  the  tro'le,  and  It  is  only 
by  the  sbrewdet^  observation  and  calculations  as  to  the  probable 
pries  of  silver  many  months  ahead,  that  trade  can  be  success- 
ftilly  carried  on. 
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The  steady  rise  iu  the  price  of  Hilver  for  several  months  after 
tlie  pa^m^  in  CotkgreaB  of  ifau  ShermaD  uct,  and  then  its  sudden 
cc^lapse,  broagbt  disaster  to  Itiissell  &  (.^mpany  and  shook  to 
tlie  foiiudatiou  many  of  th«  oldest  Qrius  in  China.  Commissions 
are  aniali  and  eaaity  viped  oat  by  the  flnctuations  of  a  few 
points  in  the  price  of  ^ver. 

There  are  signs  and  omens,  howerer,  proKnofltioAtinf'  thnt  tbe 
elephantine  empire  of  China  n'ill  before  many  y«ani  yield  to  the 
irremstible  inflnence  of  Wetttern  ideap.  It  is  certainly  to  be 
hopol  that  w«  have  not  been  knocking  in  vain  at  her  door  for 
the  last  Im.ndred  years. 

The  miSMionary  and  merchant  have,  each  in  bis  vuy,  been 
breaking  down  the  barriers  of  Chinese  pr^udlce.  Commerce 
vith  China  effects  a  steady  social  and  inteliectoal  advancement, 
which  e«itubiiflhes  a  twsts  for  effective  missionary  labor.  The 
missionary  should  not  therefore  underrate  the  inflaence  of  the 
merchant  for  good,  as  he  is  a  perpetual  revelation  to  the  self- 
snflicieut  Oriental,  of  a  broader  and  more  enliRhteoed  civiliza- 
tion ;  nor  should  the  mercbant  fail  to  reoognixe,  as  ia  too 
frequently  the  case,  the  ten  tnnglble  resolts  that  the  missiouary 
is  sorely,  if  subtly,  Aocomp)ii«hinf;> 

Neither  the  merchant  nor  the  missionary  should  despise  the 
Chinaman.  Both  slionld  recognize  in  him  the  same  indefinable 
moral  principle  that  pcrvadta  the  re«t  of  the  human  race.  The 
merchant  has  discovered  (hat  the  Chinaman  is  endowed  with  a 
high  HCnsc  of  businesH  honor.  The  Chinaman's  word  is  his 
bond.  Contmcta  for  the  delivery  of  merchandlw,  whicJi  tn- 
qaently  require  months  to  execnte,  are  eutereil  into  verbally, 
tn  my  experience  In  China,  never  once  was  a  contract  violated 
by  a  Chinese  merohant,  although  its  executioa  not  infrequently 
involved  a  oonsiderable  loss  to  him.  1  may  say  in  passing  that 
one  caunol  speak  so  highly  of  the  bnaineas  uprightness  of  the 
Japanese. 

It  is  evident  that  railroads  must  be  built  in  China.  China's 
fntrof  RuHSia  ax  her  bordera  is  making  tfaOHe  in  anthortty  at 
Peking  appreciate  the  necessity  of  uniting  by  rail  her  varion« 
provincee,  in  order  at  short  notice  to  concentrate  her  troops  in 
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MB  of  Deed  apon  the  Siberian  frontier.  1  atii  inforued  that 
[  ptuw  for  building  a  n«tirork  of  railimys  liave  beeu  under  coii- 
|.Bider&tiou  for  some  time,  rieved  onlj-,  bovever,  from  military 
L«tpedieDcy. 

Wben  railroads  once  become  an  iniititation  in  China,  it  vill 
be  but  a  gtiort  and  cjisy  step  in  Iti^r  progrc«K  to  bt-gin  the  de- 
Teiopment  of  her  natural  resources  by  steam  and  eleotric  i>over. 
^VlleD  tbese  nndcrtakiogs  ar«  fuauguratiM],  our  oouolrr  should 
be  represented  by  a  house  vorthy  of  her,  that  shall  command 
th*  respect  and  ooutidvnc«  of  China. 

The  first  si^ns  of  an  awakening  on  the  part  of  China  Rhoutd 

not  be  overlooked  by  our  consul^  who  should  then  be  on  the 

qat  vhe  to  see  that  America  gets  her  quota  of  the  va.<tt  trad«  to 

mnlt     Knglaad  and  Ovrmany  are  already  on  the  ground,  tirmly 

entrenched   through    their    many    Mrong    commercial    houses. 

Tliey  will  aesuredly  not  be  at  any  pains  to  get  muchinerj-  and 

industrial  plaota  from  America;    nor  will   China  be  eager  to 

rfaror  America  with  largo  ordere  for  goverunientor  ludividnal 

supplies  shoold  the  Geary  act  become  operative  or  even  remain 

piu«i7ely  in  force.     Enropean  industry,  European  experts  nud 

si'ieDtJbts  can   readily  supply  C'biua  with  both   materials  aad 

brains,  In  which  case  our  country  may  find  herself  excluded 

[bom  a  commerce^  to  the  fnture  expansion  of  which  no  assign- 

*iUite  measure  can  now  bo  applied. 

TUK  l)I-~VRV  ACT, 

In  r«gard  to  tlie  Geary  act  in  relation  to  our  trade  with  China 
m  it  Kdstei  to-day,  a  few  words  may  uot  be  nntimely. 

The  feeling  soeuis  to  prevail  among  thot>e  in  IhlH  country  In- 
terested commercially  in  China,  that  even  should  the  Geary  act 
beoorae  oiicralivc,  trade  relations  l)«twc«n  Cbiria  and  this 
eoontry  will  not  be  disrupted.  Those  who  buy  in  China  the 
bulk  of  goods  for  this  country  are  tlie  Kuglish  and  Germans. 
The  nitimale  destination  of  Chinese  goods  bought  under  these 
conditions  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  Iw  Intorferod  witb,  a^  such 
interference  would  bring  down  upon  the  ('binese  the  Knglbh  and 
German  nations. 

As  many  districts  in  China  are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
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ooivnitiiption  of  their  products  by  this  conotry,  the  Cbioew, 
while  they  vooM  do  much  to  hanua  the  missionaries,  could  not 
afford  to  prevent  their  gowls  from  reachinR  this  country. 

The  United  states  cousumea  four  tiflhs  of  the  entire  output  of 
straw  malting  coming  from  Caiitoa  and  from  the  Liotia  and 
Tong  Koon  districts  Dear  Oantou,  aud  Ihcso  districts  are  largely 
dependent  for  their  daily  support,  upon  the  mannfacture  of  this 
commodity.  The  silk  and  tea  districts  would  also  suffer  im- 
measunbly  if  an  attempt  to  keep  these  products  oat  of  this 
country  were  succe!<Afnlly  in8tilut«d.  But  an  elTort  lo  retaliate 
in  this  way  could  scarcely  t>6  effective,  as  in  this  case  tea  and  silk 
would  reach  this  couutry  via  Knglaud  and  Lyons  reapectivoly. 

As  regards  our  prodocta — principally  kerosene  oil  and  cottons 
— it  is  safe  to  pivdict  that  as  thvm  commodities  are  handled  in 
Qiina  by  merchants  who  are  not  Americans,  they  wonld  sorely 
find  their  way  into  consumption,  as  bolungtug  to  nationalities 
whose  trade  China  would  not  dare  to  molest.  Besides,  after  all, 
such  products  as  kerosene  oil  aud  cotton  goods  are  essential  to 
China,  and  thuy  would  continue  to  find  their  way  into  that 
country  so  long  as  these  articlee  renudn  cheaper  and  better  than 
oil  from  Bnasia  and  cottons  from  Manchester. 

China  is 80  largely  dependent  upon  this  country  for  her  com- 
mercial welfare  as  an  exporter  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  her 
needs  m  an  importer,  that  a  serious  project  on  her  part  to  re- 
taliate would  be  practically  oat  of  the  question. 

It  would  seem  that  wo  oonid  effectually  pnt  a  stop  to  any 
attempt  at  retaliation  by  preventing  the  entrance  into  this  country 
of  Chinese  goo^ls,  upon  whicb  we  are  by  no  means  abtwintely 
dependent,  as  we  could  fall  bsu-V  upon  Japan  and  Cieylon  for  our 
tc«s.  and  upon  Franco  and  Italy  for  our  row  silk. 

Viewed  thus  in  the  light  of  fact  and  i-eason,  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  China,  aside  from  certain  deplorable  and  not  unnsoul 
nprisinga  against  the  missionaries,  who  in  that  case  would  have 
to  seek  temporary  protcctioQ  lo  the  treaty  ports,  voald  remit 
merely  in  what  the  China  merchant  chamcteriKes  as  "talkee- 
talkee.'' 

HlIKBtD.i!(   P.   REAII. 


CORPORATIONS,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 

BY  FREDERICK  H.  ('OUKEi. 

THE  social  problems  of  the  day  increaaingly  center  abont  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  corporations,  pnblic  and  private. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  certain  legal  incidents,  nnneces- 
sary  for  present  parpoeee  to  consider,  a  corporation  is  nothing 
more  than  a  group  of  individuals  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
attaining  an  object  presumably  difficult  or  impossible  to  attain 
by  means  of  independent  individual  effort 

The  distinction  between  corporations,  public  and  private,  has 
been  B  fruitfnl  source  of  confosion,  not  merely  to  courts  and 
lawyers,  bnt  even  to  economists.  Much  of  such  confusion 
might  have  been  avoided  had  they  more  clearly  understood  the 
origin  of  the  distinction. 

It  was  gravely  declared  by  Chief  Justice  Coke,  some  three 
centuries  since,  and  is  nowadays  jocosely  repeated,  that  cor- 
porations "have  no  souls."  This,  if  true,  would  seem,  at  first 
blnab,  to  leave  them  outside  the  pale  of  psychology.  Yet  it  is 
from  the  standpoint  of  psychology  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain the  distinction  between  public  and  private  corporations. 
Such  distinction  rests  back  in  the  last  analysis  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  pain  and  pleasure.  For  proof  of  this  we  need 
do  no  more  than  appeal  to  the  personal  experience  of  the  reader. 

To  an  extent,  at  least,  all  men  seek  pleasure  and  avoid  pain  ; 
otherwise  they  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  But  they  live  more  or 
less  constantly  in  the  presence  of  one  another,  and  come  to  seek 
their  own  pleasure  through  the  medium,  sometimes  of  another's 
pain,  sometimes  of  another's  pleasnre.  Hence,  two  great  classes 
of  social  activities,  those  whereby  men  seek  pleasure  through 
another's  pain,  and  those  whereby  tbey  seek  pleasure  through 
another's  pleasure. 
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Tli«  firat  class  iuclades  what  we  may  call  mililanl  or  waiiitc 
activities.  Id  a  state  of  warfare,  men,  either  indirHloally  or  in 
groapa,  seek  pleaxuiv  through  the  mediam  of  uoother's  pain — 
by  killing,  depriving  of  gooda  and  territory,  and  so  on.  To  the 
t»me  claa  of  activities  belong  crimex ;  at  any  rate,  crimes  of 
violence,  which  are  bat  survivals  of  a  generally  prevalent  »t«te 
of  militant  activities. 

The  second  i-Ja^  includea  what  we  may  «all  peaetftU  or  htAu- 
triai  activities.  In  ancb  a  state  men  habitually  seek  pleaaare 
through  tlie  medinm  of  another's  plvamrr:  for  iiistanoe,  instead 
of  weking  to  procure  by  rioleaoe  what  tbey  desire,  they  pur- 
ohaAe  it,  that  is,  give  pleasure  for  pleasure,  goods  for  money, 
money  for  goods,  or  goods  for  goods. 

Out  of  militant,  or  warlike,  actlvUlea  have  originated  all 
political  goverumvutH,  at  least  all  that  have  to  any  considerable 
extent  become  stroag  and  oeotralized.  It  was  ito,  for  Ittstano^ 
with  the  ancient  Koman  Empire,  and  afterward  with  the  French 
DioDarcUy.  The  Amerlean  colouies.  peacefully  engaged  in  com- 
Dierco  and  agriculture,  would  not  have  found  ocoasion  for  lh« 
establish  meat  of  our  federal  government,  had  it  not  be«n  for  the 
colonial  and  Itcvolutionury  wars. 

We  shall  assnme  the  lernis  "public  corporation''  and  "politi- 
cal governmcut"  to  be,  M  they  couontially  ure,  synonymous 
lenns,  ignoring  any  legal  subtleties  that  fail  to  harmouize  with 
thtii  assumption.  A.  formal  definition  of  a  public  corporation  is 
hardly  ueceaaary  here  :  we  Khali  content  onreelvea  with  illtntra- 
tloDs.  The  United  Stuim  Is  a  pablic  corporation ;  so  is  each 
atateof  the  Union  ;  ea  (■ach«ity,  town,  and  village  therein.  U 
is  these  tJiat  we  shall  h-wv  vapocially  iu  miud  hereafter  in  using 
the  term  "public  corporation." 

Out  of  industrial  or  )H-acefnl  activities  have  originated  private 
corporations  generally,  at  least  all  private  induMriui  corpora- 
tions, which  alone  wo  shall  here  consider,  ignoring  corporations 
such  as  religious  and  oharilnbte  corporations  which  do  not 
transact  bu»incs:$  for  profit. 

During  the  gi-eater  part  of  its  history,  the  human  race  lias 
been,  as  a  rule,  eogaged  in  militaut  activities^  such  Industrial 
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tirities  as  existed  bein^  sabordinate  and  incidental  to  the 
illltanl.  Hence  it  lias  resulted  tJial  while  pnbtti-  corporalSous, 
tiie  natora]  ont|;rowtb  from  militant  activitiecv,  have  tbrongboat 
history  been  numeroas  and  powerful,  private  corporations,  the 
natoral  ontgrontb  from  industrial  aclifilieii.  have  until  very 
recenU;  been  few  and  feeble.  It  iH,  indeed,  only  witbin  the  last 
century  that  they  hare  attracted  attention  an  oonseqaential  social 
factOTS.  Within  the  present  generation,  however,  they  bare  in- 
creased and  extended  with  tremendous  power  and  rapidity.  Id 
coumenuing.  we  stated  that  the  sociaJ  probleubi  of  the  day 
iocreasinirly  center  about  the  fiust  of  Ihe  exutence  of  corpora- 
tioua,  public  and  private — we  here  modify  that  statement,  by 
adding  that  the  center  i.s  gradually  nhifUng,  from  the  fact  of  the 
exIsteuDc  of  public  corporations,  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
private  corporationa  The  term  "private  corporation"  needs 
bere  no  formal  definition.  Kailruad,  banking,  and  iosuraooe 
corpoi^^oti')  u«  familiar  tUoBtrationB. 

The  religion  ant)  the  philosophy  of  the  day  unite  in  the  belief, 
at  any  rate  tbe  hope,  that  the  Ham  of  human  pleasui'e  is  con- 
tiaaally  on  the  tiicreikse,  tbe  sum  of  huiiuui  pain  continually  on 
tbe  decrease.  This  iovolves  tbe  aappoaition  that  the  sum  of  in- 
dustrial actirities  Is  continually  oo  the  iDCrease,  tbe  sum  of 
militant  aotivitiea  continually  on  the  decrease.  Bat  if  our 
prerlons  conclBSions  are  soand,  it  follows  tJiat  llie  fuudioDs  ex- 
erciaed  by  public  corporations,  that  is,  political  governments, 
are,  as  a  rule,  steadily  on  the  decline;  that  ttie  functions 
esereiaod  by  private  corporations,  that  Is,  private  industrial 
oorporatioDS,  are  steadily  on  the  fncreaae. 

This  tendency  has  by  no  means  escaped  fret^uent  observation. 
A  striking  symptom  of  it  is  growiiigly  manifest  in  our  largest 
oinaioipalitiM.  Thoue  actively  aisociated  with  the  government 
of  such  manlcipallUes  are  leas  and  less  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative citizens.  A  tvference  to  the  aldermen  of  a  large  city 
'■the  city  fathers"  once  had  a  sober  Kigiiilicuucc ;  now  it  pro- 
Ices  a  smile.  Not  the  city  officials,  but  the  high  officials  of 
tbe  great  business  corporalloos  (comiMiratlvoly  few  of  whom  ever 
fill  city  offices)  are  the  "leading  citizens.''    The  presldeutof 
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the  New  York  Central  R-iUroad  CompaDy  is,  ho  far  as  concerns 
Ills  office,  a  |>cri<<iD  uf  far  morv  prosligc  nu<]  iDl](i«iice  (Imii  tb« 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Xew  York  or  the  governor  of  the  state  of 
Neir  Vork;  the  president  of  tbv  PcDOSylvtinfa  liailroftd  Com- 
pany,  than  the  mayor  of  Philailelphia,  or  the  ^Teroor  of  Penu- 
syWaoia. 

These  and  many  other  facts  are  merely  surface  indications  of 
the  great  ouderlyiog  fact  that  the  f^nctioiut  hlEhorCo  exercised 
by  pahlic  corporations  are  nileiitly  but  gradually  coming  to  be 
exercised  by  private  corporations.  It  is  in  this  way,  indeed, 
that  the  whole  problem  of  civil  »ervioe  reform,  indading  the 
problem  uf  municipal  reform,  is  to  find  Bolntiou.  Abuav«  of  the 
functions  of  political  governments  will  disappear  simply  by 
reason  of  Koch  fuoctionx  gradually  falling  into  '■innocuom^ 
desuetnde." 

ITie  prooew  of  the  exteosioti  of  the  functions  of  private  oor- 
poralions,  and  the  narrowing  of  tho«<e  of  public  corporations 
was,  in  this  country,  temporarily  interrupted  by  the  happening 
of  our  great  Civil  War.  Sot  only,  as  we  have  seen,  do  political 
governments  originate  out  of  militant  activities,  but  the 
functions  of  existing  politicnl  governments  lend  to  become 
eoormoasly  etrongtltened  as  a  result  of  tiuoh  activities.  Nor 
was  the  Civil  War  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Vet,  notwithstaud- 
ing  tble  counteracting  agoncj-,  we  believe  tlin  tendency  in  this 
country  to-day  is  toward  the  substitution  of  private  corporate 
enterprise  for  governmental  euterprii>e.  This  is,  however,  an 
interctiting  question  of  faet,  capable  of  study  with  great  profit 
in  reference,  for  Instaoce,  to  the  methods  of  supply  of  eervicos 
of  water  and  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  great  cities.  But 
Uie  tendency  Ih  seen  stilt  more  clearly  ttom  a  comparison  cover- 
ing a  wider  extent  of  stpace,  and  greater  length  of  time. 

Bays  Uie  eminent  I-^nglish  economist  and  statesman,  Prof. 
Thorold  Kogers  ("  Kconomic  Interpretation  of  History,"  c.  xziil, 
p.  &01):  "In  Europe  at  present  nearly  all  railways  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  )>ordera  of  Asia,  owe  their  initiative  and  their  con- 
tjol  to  the  government.  They  are  primarily  the  mechanism  for 
military  mechaniam."     It  is    more    than  a  coincidence   that 
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ibrongbont  that  great  area  militant  ataivitie«  predonuDate  and 
the  means  of  traDR)>ort<ttiou  »re  ftoutrolted  by  jiiihlJc  corpora- 
tloiM.  while  in  Ureat  liritaio  antl  lh«  TDilcd  Stat«tf,  where 
tndnstriftl  artivities  are  coinpanuively  pre<)ouuuant,  »nch 
in«a[iB  are  controlled  by  private  corporations. 

The  nsAociallon  of  ^oveminental  control  of  postal  facllitiee 
with  militant  activities  is  not  so  generally  umleretood.  Hut  on 
this  point  sayii  Prof.  Rogers  (p.  oO-t) :  "The  origin  of  Ibis  ii»tl- 
tation  (i,  «.,  the  post-officer  was  qaite  as  mncb  a  ineaifiire  of 
poHre,  as  it  was  to  ser^'e  a  commercial  conrenience;  it  vas 
institated  under  Cromwell's  goverotnent,  and  the  act  which 
created  It  states  that  it  was  to  be  'for  the  beueiit  of  commerce, 
for  the  conveyance  of  govemmeDt  diapatcheti,  and  for  the  dis- 
covery of  wickeil  jiud  ilungeroiis  ilesigiw  agaiiist  the  Common- 
wealth.'"  The  founders  of  oar  govemroent  oaturally  adopted 
the  existing  l-:ng]i8h  tiyiftem  of  govern tuonui]  control.  PostAl 
bnsinMB  is  frc4)ueutly  referred  to  iu  arguing  for  the  Bd%*antage« 
of  governmental  control  of  a  purely  indostrial  buainess.  It  is 
not  always  sufficiently  realiMxl,  however,  that  th«  extent  oC 
goverumental  mnnageiuent  of  postal  l)niiin&<«  io  comparatively 
small  and  se«ms  to  \m  diminishing.  It  is  the  grcnit  railrond  and 
ateatttitbip  corjwratioDs  that  really  do  the  balk  of  the  postal 
bnsitMee.  Moreover,  thv  great  telegraph,  telephone,  and  ex- 
preasoorporationsprobably  transact  an  increasing  proportion  of 
what  is  sabMantially  postal  biisln«e8. 

Bat  to  demonstrate  that  the  tendency  of  llie  day  is  toward  the 
solstftation  of  private  corporate  enterprise  for  public  corporate 
eoterprtee.  Is  not  necessarily  to  demoustrate  that  such  tendency 
is  beoeflcial.  lo  our  view  it  is.  Itnt  it  does  not  follow  that,  in 
a  given  Instance,  nnder  existing  conditions,  a  purely  indastrial 
enterprise,  ttncb  as  that  of  furnitUiiiig  water  or  light  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  large  community,  will  be  more  advantageonsly 
oodertaken  by  a  private  than  by  a  public  corporation.  Private 
corporntiong  are  of  couipamlively  recent  growth,  and  have  yet 
to  develop  mnch  of  their  complete  ellicieucy.  Their  failure  to 
do  so,  however,  Is  largely  the  very  resnlt  of  tbe  militant 
activities  that,  have  developed  public  corporations  to  their  fkiU 
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degree  of  effioienoy.  In  some  cases,  the  qnestion  vbetlier  a 
given  sei^ioe  sball  be  andertaken  by  a  pabUc  or  by  a  private 
corporation  ia  very  mncb  like  tbe  qnration  vheUier  a  given 
service  shall  be  nndertaken  by  a  fnlly  developed  man,  or  by  a 
promising  stripling,  who,  at  the  period  of  his  fall  development 
will  far  snrpass  tbe  man.  But,  withont  stopping  to  discnss 
forOier  this  phase  of  the  snbject^  ve  call  attention  to  the  sng- 
geation  made  by  Prof.  Alfred  Marshall  (in  his  "Principles  of 
Economics,"  c  vi.,  p.  26)  in  reference  to  the  alleged  superior- 
ity of  the  German  practice  of  governmental  regolation  of  purely 
industrial  enterprises :  "Tbe  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  shov 
that  the  Oermau  system,  excellent  as  it  is  in  many  ways,  is  not 
In  all  reepecte  well  suited  for  developing  that  daring  energy  and 
Testleas  enterprise  which  go  to  the  root  of  the  liudest  difficul- 
ties. For  this  purpose  the  existing  English  system  is  already 
superior  in  some  reapeots;  and  its  defldencies,  though  still 
great,  are  rapidly  being  filled  up. 

Fkedeeick  H.  Cooke. 


mil)  \U  RESTRICT  IMMIGRATION? 

BV  ABTHDB  CAB80T. 

IT  IS  not  an  easy  task  to  deal  with  a  qoestion  wbicb  iarolvea 
Dot  ODiy  the  ex{>c4ll«Dcy  of  c«rtaiu  privileges  of  Immigra- 
tiOD,  but  it8  good  or  bad  effect  upon  an  entire  nation.  We  bare, 
hAwever,  od6  prei'mioeat  chanioleHstic  of  ever  being  able  to 
meet  a  crisis  wtien  it  oomea^  and  the  Delation  of  the  great  prob- 
lem of  immigiration  is  the  «rUl9  of  tlie  momenU  Our  fulcrum  i» 
progress  and  anything  that  hampers  our  progrewi  as  a  nation 
must  receive  onr  immeiliate  nttention,  for  it  Is  here  that  our 
nation  and  people  arv  at  istakt. 

Ever  since  America  was  founderf  luid  has  tlonriahed  we  have 
had  an  indnx  of  immigration — a  people  that  ba»  robbed  the 
natives  of  their  noil  and  planted  in  tbelr  semi-barhnric  ftfate  a 
eivilisatioii  that  has  been  the  moitt  wonderful  and  progieesive  of 
the  world.  It  Is  the  iiiiture  of  this  immigruiion  that  we  must 
determine  before  we  decide  upon  the  expediency  of  ucceasary 
changes  in  onr  exiting  lavs  of  immignttiou.  Our  Poritan 
fitfhera  and,  in  facty  all  who  belonged  to  our  period  of  coloniza- 
tion, have  hi;Iped  to  lay  the  foundation  stone,  which  is  more 
than  equal  to  its  ttuperstTucture.  They  were  the  life  and  breath 
of  this  nation.  They  bid  fitir  toward  its  estabtishnient  of  state, 
law,  and  custom.  They  were  a  very  desirable  claw  of  immi- 
grants, and  their  high  ohnracter  and  moral  force  perpe-tuiite4l 
the  welfare  of  their  separate^  common woaltlitt  into  on  indixsoluble 
nnioo.  Prom  1T93  to  1820  we  hwl  received  2,JO,00O  of  these 
immigrants.  Our  population  in  17*J0  mainly  oongisted  of  a 
girdle  along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia.*  Bat  this  girdle 
WM  a  monumental  one.    There  oxiated  a  unanimity  among  these 
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people  whicli  the  strng^lM  of  tli»  Itevolutlouary  War  are 
alone  sufficient  to  prove.  They  here  gave  birth  to  self- 
gorerDDieut  and  indiridnal  Hlierty.  Tltera  van  Uttle  Iwinigni- 
tion  durJDg  this  period  and  not  until  IS20,  irhen  new  prosperity 
be^n,  did  the  tide  of  immigratioR  resume.  In  the  meantime 
vre  had  a  fairly  homogeneous  population  and  the  products  of  the 
human  mind  were  everywhere  indicative  of  a  high  nnrk  of 
civilization.  There  were  Washiugton,  FrankHu,  Clay,  Webster, 
and-  Bryant,  to  l)e  followed  l>y  a  new  school  to  ostahlisb  onr 
claim  as  a  distinct  nation.  But  there  were  still  abaodant  terri- 
tory and  numerous  resources  to  l>e  develo|>ed  and  rulcivated. 
The  country  needed  and  weloDined  the  immigrant  who  chose  bis 
domicile  in  this  new  land  of  promise,  and  the  migratory  factor 
together  with  the  then  stalwart  American  race  spread  civiliza- 
tion broadcast  over  the  land.  With  our  Increase  of  produc- 
tivity and  population,  the  invention  of  the  railroad  and  an  in- 
creased  commeroe  laid  open  nc«^  fields  of  activity,  which  were 
prone  to  prove  remunerative  to  the  immigrant  aa  well  as  to  the 
country.  New  iudnccments  and  our  general  prosperity  brought 
OS  from  1S'20  to  1855  an  alien  influx  of  ■l,2V2,fj2i.*    Our  girdle 

of  population  vm  do  longer  conrmeil  to  tbo  ca^ro  aea-border, 
but  began  with  rapidity  to  encircle  the  whole  area  of  this  gi^at 
laud.  Immignttion  now  itecnme  a  very  iniporlaut  factor  (n  our 
social  fabric,  and  while  we  have  been  able  to  eobaooe  its 
eoonomic  valoe  with  our  own,  the  inllux  has  so  largely  increased 
from  year  to  year,  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  our 
resources,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  many  iuiporttuit  ciiiestiona. 
What  may  be  a  desirable  element  during  one  stage  of  a  nation's 
progress,  may  also  he  an  undesirable  one  at  another.  This  is 
especially  true  in  view  of  tho  inveutiou  of  machinery,  and  the 
rapid  suoceasioD  in  which  we  are  passing  from  the  agricultural 
aad  oonstruotive  to  that  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
period.  An  inHux  of  I'i.-iMl.nil  Immigntnti^  from  11^56  to  1SD2 
means  a  great  increase  to  onr  population,  and  has  already 


■  A*  m  IimI  tm  *iiiUMt(«  or  Imoiltintloa  (lurtiut  tlito  |wr|i>d  vtr  may  iMiMt  two 
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clearly  provea  that  the  forcee  of  assimilatioa  have  not  been 
eqnal  to  this  foreigD  sporadic  increase.  This  leads  us  at  ouce  to 
inquire,  What  is  the  nature  of  this  i  mmigratioD  and  what  are 
the  deterioratiug  forces  at  work  in  iti 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  that  sixteen  per  cent  of  our  immi- 
grants are  illiterate  and  about  a  yearly  average  of  four  and 
eight  tenths  per  cent  or  25,306  of  the  male  immigrants  "are  uu- 
Bkilled  and  untrained  iu  any  avocation."  Secondly,  that  the 
female  immigration  from  Italy  and  Hungary  in  only  20.0  and 
26.2  per  cent  of  the  male.  Thia  discloses  that  our  moat  illiterate 
immigrants  show  a  marked  disparity  iu  the  sexes.  Thirdly, 
that  foreigners  or  their  immediate  descendants  form  about  two 
thirds  of  all  the  paupers  supported  at  almshouses  and  one  third 
of  all  the  inmates  of  our  state  prisons  and  penitentiaries.* 
Besides  this  discouraglug  state  of  afTairs  we  note  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  most  degraded  and  illiterate  of  immigrants  flock  to 
our  cities  and  form  plague  spots,  which  naturally  interfere 
with  the  healthy  growth  of  any  commonity.i'  Thus  it  is  that 
this  immigration  which  iu  ISOO.  at  the  close  of  the  last  decade, 
gave  na  a  ratio  of  45.1.3  per  cent  to  the  increa.se  of  populatiou  is 
undermining  our  American  character  and  morality.^  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  this  increase  of  immigration  is  nearly 
half  as  much  again  in  proportion  to  our  native  births,  as  during 
the  previous  decade  ending  with  1830.  The  assimilation  of 
these  classes  with  the  native  certainly  presents  a  very  dis- 
couraging sign.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  furthermore,  that 
the  assimilation  of  tlie  illiterate  and  degraded  is  a  very  slow 
process,  and  has  a  retarding  effect  upon  civilization,  because 
they  acquire  our  language  with  much  difiiculty  and  are  always 
more  or  less  antagonistic  to  our  customs,  niauuers,  and  iustitu- 
tions.||  In  view  of  all  this,  we  must  give  due  credit  to  the 
superior  and  sturdy  class  of  immigrants,  who  have  been  an  im- 

•  Tht  other  Iwo  Ihlrilsare  cl1vi.li 'it  i»iw-i.pil  llir'  lulnivil  ;iiii1  iiallvp  wlillr,  !lii>  fminiT 

t  ]  mean  Ibnl  of  Llie  ri7i;,wii  iiiiinigraiils  ••!  Isi'J,  -'l^'.'iiW.  roiniiinnl  In  Ni'W  Ynrk.    'if 
tlilR  totui  wo  i¥oe1veil  7ipJI7  L'nnn  HiH..t]i,  <U.i>U  I'l'oni  llaJy,  iinrl  lo.rvE'i  fi^Hii  I'i>liLi^d, 
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portont  factor  In  driring  forward  oar  "vrlieel  or  progress." 
Yet  we  caonot  io  josCioe  to  ourselvea  aod  political  instltutJoos 
continue  to  receive  gocti  aii  undesirable  and  dungeroas  eleiuenb 
as  now  comes  to  na.  What  nation  woald  tolerate  iti  AVe  moat, 
at  oil  tiatard3,  guard  ourselves  against  uarestrictcd  immigra- 
tion, to  prenerve  oar  staadard  of  living,  our  morality,  and  the  , 
homogeneity  of  our  people. 

3lr.  R.  3Jayo  Smith  Bays,  "If  we  have  more  land  than  we 
n««d  we  are  duly  bound  to  share  it  with  others"  ;  but  while  we 
are  always  ready  to  share  our  acres  and  benefits  of  free  instito 
tiou,  it  \»  now  high  time  Ibat  we  should  ut  least  share  it  with 
thoee  who  are  equal  to  our  standard  of  civilizatloB  and  have  not 
fallen  below  it«  level.*  We  do  uoc  gain  one  iota  by  filling  onr 
''bonndlees  country"  with  the  2,000,000  of  emigrants  which 
Europe  could  i^eud  ug  each  yvar  without  affecting  the  Inervose  of 
her  population. 

Our  immigratiou  laws  prohibiting  the  migration  of  conric48^ 
Inoatics,  idiots,  and  any  person  apt  to  beoome  a  public  charge 
(of  coonte,  including  paupers),^  and  ooutract  laborer8,j|  ought  to 
be  rigidly  enforced.  And  as  we  are  the  most  progreasiTe 
oatioD  inpopiilar  cdntation,  and  ait  our  oxisliiig  laws  ore  not 
adequate  in  reetricting  the  illiterate  and  unlettered,  the  be«t 
and  most  wise  step  to  prohibit  this  influx  of  undesinible  liuml- 
gration  would  be  to  enact  a  law  in  addition  to  the  rigid  cnforoe- 
DieDt  of  existing  laws,  which  would  exolade  all  immigmnta 
above  the  age  of  twelve  who  cannot  write  freely  and  easily  their 
native  language,  an  exception  being  made  for  those  over  fifty- 
five  yeius  of  age  coming  with  other  members  of  the  family^  and 
all  male  pereons  over  tineen  years  of  age  who  are  itn^kllled  and 
nDtnined  in  any  oocopatioa-  The  latter  vlauMs  would  prohibit 
the  migration  of  such  people  as  beggana,  organ-grinders, 
laggiirds,  and,  in  fact,  all  who  are  prone  to  become  pablie 


•  "The  duly  or«i«ry  asiion  to  imtniuiuy  U  \o  M»  u>  II  Uwl  Uia  hl^ior  trtan|ib 
a«ir  (be  luwer.  But  It  pcrtomii  llii>  ilnir  Iml  ht  praterTlni  li«  ovn  olviDuUtun 
^alnxi  III*  iluiDKvnilDf  loma  at  harburlsiD."— A>nlirraUoii  oiMl  ImmtgraUan,  Jt. 
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btudens.  Of  conrw.  rtie  enrorcemeat  of  these  lavs  woold  re- 
({otre  the  UoitMl  States  consuls  to  pam  npoB  the  qn&lification  of 
all  [i«rsoDH  desiring  to  emigrate,  and  the  steAniship  eompanin 
to  be  held  responsible  in  the  nme  degree  as  at  present.  There 
Kve  been  a  nnmber  of  schemeB  proposed  to  tbe  Senate  com- 
liUee  for  solring  this  great  problem  of  imraigratjon,  bat  none 
Beeni  fully  to  corer  the  ground  and  the  need  of  the  connlry. 
We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  still  the  great  American  race, 
which  onr  forefathers  tailed  "the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,*' 
and  the  land  to  vbicb  all  are  privileged  to  come  and  free  them- 
6elTM  from  politteal  and  religions  oppression.  Bnt  it  is  not  the 
asjrlnm  of  Earope's  oatcjiRts.  Senator  Chandler's  scheme  of  ei- 
rJnding  all  tmuiigraiils  the  presout  }'i-ar  on  account  of  cholera  Is 
not  a  wise  measnre,  beeanae  proper  quarantine  regulations 
ronld  readily  check  (his  contagions  disease,  and,  furthermore, 
I^o^her  passengers  besides  steerage  coming  ft-om  infested  portfi  are 
likely  to  spread  Ihe  germa  of  the  diamse.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  dnriog  last  year's  epidemic,  immigration  instantly  fell 
f,  and  it  was  owing  to  our  laxity  In  regnliiliuK  our  (juarantine 
rhich  cansed  the  scare  of  the  cholera  epidemic.  Tho  l>cet 
physicians  and  statesmen  agree  that  a  national  qnarantine  and 
sanitury  regutiition  Is  the  only  wise  preventive.  Among 
^ther  bills  proposed,  is  the  restriction  of  nil  Immigrants  not 
poaseasing  one  hundred  dollnns  the  requirement  of  a  United 
States  oonsal's  certificate,  and  the  Imposition  of  a  head  tax  by 
siramship  companies.  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  none 
uflhese  bills  cover  our  requirements,  becauiie  the  first  wonld  not 
a  guarantee  of  good  citizenship — w«  need  the  good  oitisen 
Bore  than  his  money,  and  money  is  no  guarantee  of  physical  or 
aental  capacity.  The  second  bill  wonld  grant  our  consuls  too 
macb  authority  and  subject  them  to  bribery  and  hatred.  As  to 
the  third,  it  ia  almost  needless  to  say  that  it  would  open  the 
l^doora  to  endless  corruption  and  re-eetabliah  a  tax  similar  to  the 
dd  rashioDftO  and  much  abused  poll  tax. 

An  examination  of  the  emigration  that  has  fiown  hither,  read- 
ily proves  to  mt  that  its  character  has  greatly  dianged  and 
instead  of  nation-making  racee,  which  we  were  so  long  accns- 
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toDWd  to  receive,  we  haw  saddcaly  tlirowa  upon  an  an  vIetitGut 
ituBUoeutly  dnujcerous  to  liotb  onr  ]>eople  and  govermueut^ 
"Over  eighty-foor  per  cent  of  tlie  imiiitgraubt  preriotu  to 
i860,"  says  nti-:  Hnury  31.  Boiee,  "were  eitlier  Riigltsli  speak- 
log  or  Germao  people,  attracted  to  tbo  country  chiefly,  doubt- 
lees,  by  their  love  of  liberty,  and  iJieii-  preference  for  oar 
iostitutiODs  aod  form  of  government,  to  which  they  adapt^sl 
themsftlves  voluntarily."*  But  iluring  tbe  snoneeding  deondea 
ther«  hax  been  a  marked  change,  as  each  dePadc  has  brought  an 
increase  of  the  more  foreign  and  degraded  immigrants,  vbo 
flock  to  us,  not  with  a  luve  of  liberty,  but  rather  like  90  many 
birds  of  prey.  The  most  em1>arrassing  of  all  this  immigration 
ootuea  from  Southern  Italy,  Poland,  ItusAia,  Hungary,  and 
Ireland,  in  which  countjies  the  iieople  are  more  illiterate  and  on 
a  lower  aocisl  level  than  most  civilized  nations,  and  certainly  far 
below  ourselves.  We  need  only  to  take  an  iUnstrattou  from 
Southern  Italy  where,  in  the  provinoeis  of  I'otenza,  Cababria,  and 
Sicily  alone,  we  find  an  HHterafy  of  ubout  83.7.S  jier  cent-  ftepaty 
Fortunate  is  reported  to  have  said  at  the  Peoples'  Enufcs  Congress 
at  Bologna,  "How  often  in  my  Journeys  through  this  province 
hats  ootue  before  mo  the  same  tuouotonous  and  aniforiu  twcae ;  the 
country  deaerted,  jtoor  in  vegetation,  very  poor  in  inhabitation  ; 
the  strcsins  are  torrent,  the  slopes  are  cut  up  by  tdips,  the  old 
foresta  are  cut  down ;  the  ctiltare  ifi  merely  on  the  sor&ce ;  the 
lands  have  no  roiidwuyg;  tliu  holding;)  have  either  nncertaln 
titles  and  are  the  source  of  public  and  private  litigation,  or  are 
burdened  with  mortgagmaud  loans;  only  here  and  there,  at  long 
intervals,  there  are  olnsters  of  wretched  cottages  at  the  top  of 
some  hill ;  above  Is  a  vllhigc  safe  from  nialarlA  and  baudit8.*'t 
Thia  is  the  source  from  which  comes  our  most  antagonistic 
element,  which  pulls  down  rather  tliau  builds  up  our  social 
fabric.  The  whole  country  is  at  the  mercy  of  this  foreign 
degratlation  onten  ft  is  prohibited.  In  one  of  our  genuine 
American  states  (Maa»chusetts)  we  had  J  among  its  population 
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49.83  per  cent  of  totally  illiterate  Italians,  and  27.85  per  cent 
illiterate  Irisli.  From  whence  can  ire  count  on  our  future 
literature  and  culture  if  not  from  our  Jlassacliusettfi  in  Xev 
England!  The  most  dangerous  peril,  however,  exists  in  the 
fact  that  this  very  undesirable  immigration  centers  itself  in  our 
cities,  and  there  buddies  together  and  forms  plague  spots  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  verj'  life  and  prosperity  of  cities.""  Just 
think  of  80  per  cent  of  New  York's  population  as  of  foreign 
birth  or  parentage,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the  effect  upon  the 
native  character  whose  greater  refinement  depends  largely  upon 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  native  cities.  A  writer  as  far  back 
as  1854,  wrote,  "Go  where  you  will  in  the  Uoited  States,  you 
find  nearly  all  the  dens  of  iniquity,  taverns,  grog  shops,  beer 
honsee,  gambling  places,  and  houses  of  ill  fame  and  of  worst 
deeds,  are  kept  by  foreigneTS,"t  and  still  does  this  remain  to  be 
true  to  this  very  day. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  in  view  of  these  i>erilB  that  we 
should  feel  disheartened  and  ask  ourselves,  What  changes  are 
expedient  and  what  laws  must  we  enact  T  What  steps  must  we 
take  to  preserve  onr  country  and  people,  in  order  to  bring  forth 
homogeneity  of  race,  which  is  raseutlal  to  the  highest  culture 
and  bappinesst  Our  only  alternative  is,  as  already  suggested, 
the  rif^d  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws  of  immigration  and 
the  enactment  of  a  law  to  exclude  the  illiterate  and  unoccupied. 
We  wonld  then  pnt  a  stop  to  that  tide  of  immigration  which 
comes  from  those  centers  where  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded 
prevail.  Instead  of  receiving  270,000  immigrants,  we  could 
alone  have  excluded  from  July  1  to  Nov.  1,  1892,  57,000  illiter- 
ates, had  we  enacted  such  a  law.  <'ei'tainly  this  would  have 
been  a  great  benefit  to  the  people  with  whom  this  nninterestiug 
and  intensely  ignorant  class  must  assimilate.  The  educational 
test,  therefore,  is  the  only  true  solution  to  our  immigration 
problem,  because  it  n;sks  no  other  requisite  than  that  of  a  fitness 
to  cope  with  the  world.  AuTiirii  Cassot. 

•  Thn  ignorant  iiins-i--  i>f  •.iioli  <-llii's  nr.  N.'iv  Yurk.  Urooklyn.  Plilladi'l|iliift,  S;iii 
Fraucl9<'OT  ODd  fTbld^'i.  nui^hi  not  to  !>■'  n-ck->uoil  wilh  I  tie  warklu:;  cl:t^:(,  hu(  Hti^wer 
to  Blut  I*  c9Lll4?d  111  Kiiglii^li  "  till'  rt'ililuinti," 

t  fern Igni lion.  EmliriuiH',  ami  Kiiomiuiliiii^f. 
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IF  THE  Dftine  of  Dorotby  Lyad«  Dix  U  not  fatnillnr  lo  its  on 
this  continent  as  a  boosehold  word,  it  is  only  an  illustration 
of  the  fact  thiit  tlio  world,  tluit  "  great  sImxI  uion^cr  of  Ingrati- 
todes,"  is  6ometim«8  slow  to  reooguite  its  greatest  benefactoni. 
Xot  only  do  n-e  withhold  from  lb«iu  while  with  us  in  the  Besh 
the  honor  which  is  their  doe,  bat  even  when  death  has  removed 
tliem  from  among  us,  we  i-eiuftin  apparently  nnconscions  of  all 
they  have  done  for  oa,  our  eyes  aie  holden  so  that  we  cannot 
catdi  H  gliuipso  of  "The  white  wiugs  lessening  up  the  skieo," 
aa  their  martyr  spirits  take  their  flight  heavenward  from  an 
earth  that  was  not  worthy  of  them.  Xearly  six  yeara  have  now 
elapsed  siooe  Miss  Dix  ceased  from  her  labon  aod  entered  on 
ber  reot ;  and  to-day  how  many  are  in  absolute  ignorance  abont 
ber,  bow  very  few  rcaUx«  the  marreloas  work  which  slie  acoom- 
ptiahed  for  her  snfTeriag  fellow- creatures  daring  bvr  long  and 
active  life  ! 

It  may,  no  doubt,  be  said  with  some  truth,  that  the  strange 
igoorauc«  which  prevails  oven  now  In  reference  to  Miss  DIx  and 
her  life  work,  is  largely  dne  to  that  extraordinary  spirit  of  »lf- 
effaoemont  which  was  nntiuu^tionably  one  of  her  luoet  marked 
characteristic?.  For  we  must  remember  that  again  and  again, 
during  tlie  btuty  forty  yean  over  which  Miss  Dix's  actix'e  phil- 
anthropie  work  extended,  her  friends  and  admirers  importuned 
ber,  In  the  interest  of  the  enuite  she  had  so  mncb  at  heart,  to 
allow  them  to  gire  to  the  world  some  acooont  of  ber  astonishing 
and  most  truitful  laliors.  To  thec^e  npp<>4tls  her  an»w«r  wan  inva- 
riably, tJiat  nothing  could  give  her  so  mnch  pain  and  aouoyanee  ; 
that  notoriety  was  ber  special  avention  ;  that  unnecessary  pub- 
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IfcHy  wfts,  in  her  opiDioii,  singularly  at  variuiiM  nith  the  dtili- 
caey  and  ntodeHtv  which  are  the  most  attraoCive  ornameuts  of 
her  sex  '  tiay  more,  that  ihts  would  ru^rd  auy  attempt  bo  give 
her  sach  pablicity  as  a  "trespaKi  on  her  personal  rights.*' 
Towards  the  flow  of  ber  life,  indeed^  she  was  tudoced  to  gire  a 
ralDCtaat  promine  to  arraage  her  papera  and  meowraoda  in  aocb 
a  way  as  to  enable  her  friends  to  um  them  a*  tbey  desired  when, 
in  ber  own  worda  "the  angel  of  (lie  last  hour  had  arrested  her 
labors.*'  fler  friend,  Mr.  Kandale,  retnindiDg  her  of  this 
pronuae aays  "I  really  think  such  a  life  aa  yours  ban  not  filled 
op  its  measare  of  precticat  good  until  posterity  has  bad  Cbe 
benefit  of  its  example,'' 

Fully  colDciding  in  this  opinion,  I  fool  that  Miiis  Uix's  biog- 
rapher, 3tr.  Tiffany,  has  earned  the  thanks  of  all  loveni  of  their 
kind  for  giving  to  the  world,  a8  be  has  done,  »o  intoreettng  a 
iTOord  of  Miss  Dis  and  her  life  work,"^  a  task,  the  difficulties  of 
which  were  not  a  HtUe  inoreaAed  from  the  fact  tliat  many  yeora 
before  her  death,  Uiss  Diz  bad  (Is  what  Mr.  TifiTauy  teruig  a 
mistaken  sense  of  Aelf-effaoement)  given  poAitlre  orders  to  her 
nuiiy  friends  to  dostroy  her  letters.  We  rejoiov  that  acme  of 
ber  friends  disregarded  this  requests  aB  the  material  thas  fortn- 
pBotely  pnwcrvexl  has  greatly  helped  Mr.  Tiff^iy  in  giving  in  his 
fpagea  the  vivid  and  lifelike  preeentment  we  there  find  of  this 
aoble  benefactor  of  her  kind.  One  can  hardly  read  the  book 
witbonC  being  the  better  for  it  It  is  the  record  of  a  marreloos 
and  eminently  nseful  life,  a  loving  and  sympntbetic,  but  faithful 
and  discriminating,  memorial  of  a  gifted  and  uoble  woman. 

XisB  l>ix  has  frequently  been  oompared  to  "Howard.'* 
Indeed,  she  has  been  oalled  by  some  "  the  female  Howard."  and 
to  her  as  to  him,  the  title  of  "  Philantliropist"  sccins  peculiaily 
to  apply.  There  is,  no  donbty  a  striking  resemblance  in  many 
of  their  leading  charaeturistios.  The  same  Iron  will,  the  same 
unwearied  energy,  the  same  entire  coDBecratlon  of  their  lives  to 
the  great  miasion  of  charily,  the  v&ma  dauntless  courage,  the 
uute  absence  of  personal  ambition,  tbe  same  disregard  of  poji- 
nlar  applaose,  both  eqnally  possessed.     Bat  In  tlie  woman's  caao 
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Uicre  was  bappi))'  ao  itttor  alisonce  of  tliosc  etrange  moral 
otilitguitiea  which  ojut  so  dark  »  shade  over  the  family  relations 
of  the  tuuD.  In  Uieir  life  story,  too.  we  fiocl  some  striking  ood- 
trasttL  Measured  by  the  artoal  resalta  a«<:ompIi»bed  by  each 
during  their  lives,  Miss  Dix's  labont  were  incomparably  llie 
more  fniitfui.  AJmshouseR  and  prisonn  bnilt,  altered,  aud 
improved  ;  oountless  vast  aeylums  called  Into  existence  over  the 
United  Slateti,  Canada,  and  Europe ;  the  irhole  treatntent  of 
the  insane  revolutionized  in  America  and  largely  alM)  in  £nrope. 
These  are  a  few  and  only  a  few  of  the  results  of  her  ener^, 
zeal,  aud  indomitable  will. 

In  Howard's  case,  on  the  coutr.u'y,  the  immediate  results  of 
biti  heroic  and  sielf-dcnying  tabors  were  scanty  and  di^aeoiiraging. 
His  work,  it  ha->i  been  truly  said,  was  pret^niinently  and  almost 
excltuiTcly  rd«eational.  The  immediate  practical  uatoome  was 
almost  nil.  Of  both  it  might  he  said  that  "They  irent  forib 
weeping,  l^oaring  precions  wed,"  but  of  her  only  coidd  it  be 
added,  "That she  returned  rejoictn;;  bearing  her  sheaves  with 
her."  iloward  indeed  sowed  with  tears  but  assuredly  he  did 
not  "reap  with  joy."  Again,  in  the  last  acene  of  all,  how 
much  kiader  fate  was  to  the  woiaan  than  the  tnan.  Howard 
died  in  remote  Cbeison  in  South  Hnmia,  struck  down  by  fever 
caught  on  ono  of  his  uilssious  of  luerey,  far  from  his  klodred 
and  his  friends — a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.*  MiBS  Dix'a 
passing  away,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  veritable  t^lhaiMiMia. 
She  breathed  her  last,  watched  over  and  ministered  to  by  loving 
and  sorrowing  friends,  nnder  the  roof  of  one  of  the  noble  Insti- 
tutions which  she  had  herself  called  iuto  existence,  one  to  which 
she  bad  always  felt  especially  attached  and  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed afibotioBately  to  speak  of  as  "her  first-born  child.'' 

We  gladly  pass  over  her  sad  and  desolate  chlldllfe,  a  ]>erlod 


•  Tb*  Tou  wo  ««■  ibe  flm  «antaoiUpl  of  Itoward'i  d«Mb.  In  Ibla  MnnrMtan  It  !■ 
|7lnn»nt  Ui  rwunl  Ut*  iMt  that  llta  "  Unwiud  AMoelMlon."  at  LoDdOn,  KiiKl*n<1,  ■ 
■ookir  wlilrliaowvitinilrhmnlhi-naroe  >ori  mi  kblr  ftdTonth-*  tli*  Mwlilbo  ■<  tbo 
plitlKiiOiropUl.  t>a-lv<d  on  iDllmnUon.  uX  tb*  duto  ol  tbe  cnowaDlal.  tTotn  ll» 
niiiBl<'i|Hl  H  111  hurl  uin  uf  nwrwiii.  ihui  %\wj  loo  mro  Ihon  offlcluUy  uKcbraiinK  ibo 
nMOalun,  onil  pxpnvlnu  tlipir  Molhiivata  >if  df^  tmp««t  for  lb*  mamnrr  of  ttowknl 
nnil  ibelr  enUiv  ■r>nr''ibf  uith  ibptoRy  and  tiumaiw  )ilf«*  which  Inaplivil  hl>  lnil«- 
fNUfkbtr  Mbon. 
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I  Bad  and  desolate  tbat  she  could  never  to  Uie  end  of  hvr  long 

'life  be  Indaced  to  e[>eak  of  It,  ev«n  to  lier  most  intinuite  friends. 
At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  tdie  made  Iier  flret  att<^mpt  ill 

tlcadiiasr,  an  occDiwtion  which,  with  frefjnent  lolerrupcions  fn>n) 
her  feeble  and  broken  health,  she  cootiDiied  to  pnrane  with  all 
the  uaturaJ  intenalt;  of  her  character,  until  lt434>,  when  gbe 
utterly  gave  waj,  exhausted  b;  her  iDcesKant  labor& 

To  secure  for  berwlf  a  moderate  competence  and  toedncate 
and  Btart  in  life  her  two  younger  brothers  were  the  two  object* 
for  which  Mbcs  Dix  had»e4  herselfto  work.  The  former  of  these 
was  folly  accomplished  and  the  latter  partially  at  l«a»t>  before 
the  oHer  oollttpse  of  her  health  in  (he  spring  of  1H36  oonipelle*! 
her  to  abandon  all  thought  of  school  teaching  as  a  profession. 
A  voyage  to  Rogland,  a  Bumoier  there,  followed  by  an  autnnin 
lo  the  south  of  France  or  Italy  was  the  connse  prescribed  for  her 
by  her  physicians.  Her  state  of  health  on  reaching  Liverpool 
«a«  such  as  to  make  further  travel  imposxible.  She  fonad, 
however,  here  in  the  family  of  Mr.  William  Rathbone  (a  leading 
TTuitarian  niercbaul  of  Li  vorpool,  to  whom  »ht?  hail  aniiitro<luclion 
from  her  old  friend,  the  eloquent  and  lovable  TTnitarian  minister, 
Dr.  Ohanniag)  kind  fri«uds  who  reocived  her  at  once  Into  their 
home  and  hearts  and  made  her  a  welcome  and  happy  inmate  of 
their  cliarming  hoii^hold  for  a  year  and  a  half,  while  she  was 
slowly  recovering  from  her  severe  and  protracted  illnew.  This 
sojourn  with  her  uew-made  friends  at  Liverpool  Uiss  DIx  always 
spoke  of  as  the  jubilee  year  of  h«r  life,  "tlie  period  in  which." 
as  b«r  biographer  writes,  "  in  spite  of  all  its  paiu  and  the  near 
prospect  of  death,  she  felt  she  had  been  permitted  the  most  Inxu- 

rrloosly  to  surrender  herself  to  leisore,  beaaty,  domeeUc  lovo  and 

[[Spiritnal  communion  witb  Heaven." 

Bat  we  must  hurry  on  to  the  special  life  work  of  Miss  Dix  in 
the  field  of  philanthropy,  which  was  not  begno  until  March, 
IKIl,  m')r«  thiLU  tbn-o  yo^r^  after  her  return  from  her  pleasant 
home  at   Liverpool.     It   w*s  an   accident,    apparently,    which 

tAarted  her  on  her  career— the  fact  of  ber  attention  being  called 
in  acme  way  to  the  terrible  eitate  of  things  prevailinf;  in  the  Jails 
and  almshouses  of  Massachuiietts.    She  was  greatly  shocked,  and 
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resolred  at  once  to  intiaire  into  the  facte;  tbe  resalt  whb  to 
launcb  her  on  thi:  nublu  career  of  mercy  which  was  to  engrott 
during  the  rest  of  her  life  all  her  time  and  tlionght  and  strengtb. 

Here  wc  cannot  help  nolictug  the  strange  aimilarity  in  the 
starting  points  of  the  careers  of  Che  two  philanthropists  Howard 
and  Dix.  \a  his  lift'  work  was  began  by  his  visit  to  the  jail  of 
the  coanty  of  Bedford,  so  hers  was  began  by  her  vinit  lo  the  Jail 
of  East  Cambridge,  Mus^t.  Tbe  date  of  the  former  marks  the 
moet  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  prison  reform,  and  the 
latter  a  uo  \e^  iinporlanl  vpoch  in  tbe  hixtory  of  asylum  n-furm. 
If  Howard  may  be  truly  c-UIed  the  evangeliat,  the  bearer  of  good 
tidings  to  the  cruelly  abnaed  prisoner  of  bis  time,  Uisa  l>ix 
may  an  truly  be  called  the  evangelist  of  the  equally  ill-ti«ated, 
and  still  more  uufortuuato  creature,  the  pauper  maniac  of  her 
generation. 

Began  in  Idil,  Mtas  Dix's  labon  wore  destined  not  to  close 
until  her  death  forty-Bre  yeoia  after,  in  July,  1887.  These 
forty-fire  years  naturally  break  up  into  four  auM{uai  perioda. 
each  distinctly  marked  either  by  tbe  character  of  the  work  done 
or  by  tlie  tlieater  in  which  it  was  carried  ont.  I  shall  eo< 
dearor  to  give  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  work  done  in  each  of 
these  periods. 

The  inspection  of  the  jaEl  in  Eaat  Cambridge,  ^laasochuBetta, 
to  which  we  have  i-eferred,  was  followed  immediately  by  a 
patient  and  Uiorongh  examiuatiuu  of  all  the  jails  and  alms* 
hooaea  of  that  state.  This  "descent  into  Inferno,"  as  Mr. 
Tiflkny  styles  it,  occupied  two  years,  and  its  results  are  em- 
bodied in  a  n>emoriiU  addressed  to  the  Legislature  of  the  state, 
in  which  is  set  forth  eloquently  in  terrible  detail  the  horrors  she 
had  witnessed,  the  condition  of  otter  degradation  and  misery  of 
the  inmates  of  the  jails  and  almshouses,  revealing  "many 
things,*'  lis  she  wrote,  "from  which  her  woman's  nnlurc  shrank 
with  peculiar  eensitivenesa"  It  was  during  this  investigation 
Into  tlie  Jails  and  almslioiues  of  her  .'<tnte  th:tt  her  attention 
was  Called  incidentally  to  the  condition  of  the  pauper  insane 
who  were  there  confined.  Her  reference  to  these  anrorl^mate 
oreatuiee  opens  with  this  paragraph:     "I  proceed,  gentlemen. 
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[briefly,  to  call  j-onr  atteudon  to  ihf.  present  »tate  of  iosane 
pemom  confined  vitblii  the  Commonwealtti  in  ciiges,  closets, 
<«llar^  stsblea,  peus;  chained,  naked— beateu  vrith  rods  and 
lasbefi  into  obedience." 

To  this  c1m6,  the  pAnper  fnfuiue,  "thone  uoftt  helplewi  of  Ood's 
creAtaras"  as  she  elsewliere  calls  them,  hor  labons  for  tlie  rest  of 
her  life  were  to  be  more  parClcalarly  devoted.  Yet  »he  never 
ceased  to  Btrire  eameKtly  and  with  marked  sai-mwt  to  improve 
the  eoudition  of  the  Jails  and  Hlnkshonscs  of  her  native  country 
and  advance  in  ever;  vay  the  cause  of  priBon  rAfortu,  and  of 
pliilanthropy  in  gi^ueral.  whenever  it  was  in  her  power  to  do  so. 

We  who  are  privileged  to  live  in  the  last  decade  of  thU  nine- 
teenth century  lind  it  difficult  to  reulixe  Ute  condition  of  the  an- 
fortunate  paaper  insane  all  over  the  world  wbea  Mlas  I>ix 
entered  on  her  ministry  of  mercy,  joat.  fifty  years  ago.  Now 
we  Bee  handsome  and  commodions  structuroa  erected  wpecially 
tar  tho  inetuie,  nurrounded  generally  by  well-kept^  park-like 
^nnite.  Buloring,  wo  find  airy,  well-lighted  corridors,  ex- 
qniiiitely  clean  and  homo-like  dormitorieo,  flitting  rooms  com- 
fortably furuiidied,  alteudaut«  kind.  genti<^  and  attentive,  and 
patients,  who  are  rarely,  if  ever,  subject  to  any  physical 
n.>«tTaint,  looking  generally  well  mred  for  and  contented ;  and 
then  we  know,  l>efore  all  thiH,  that  everyttiing  that  science  and 
humanity  can  accomplish  U  being  done  to  minister  to  the  mind 
diaeaaed  ;  that  every  effort  is  made  to  restore  the  reason  when 
It  Is  poe»lhle,  or  if  not,  to  make  the  condition  of  Uie  alllicted 
ones  as  cheerful  and  briKbt  as  may  be.  Uow  different  this  from 
tbe  treatment  met«d  out  to  the  unfortunate  panper  insane  In 
this  Canada  of  ourH,  and  indeed,  all  over  this  continent  and  even 
In  the  most  civilized  ouunlries  of  Europe  tidy  years  ago.  :\.nd 
bow  mnch,  how  very  much,  of  this  beneficent  and  blessed  change 
is  due  to  the  indefatigable  cxerilons  and  lasting  iuQuenoe  of 
Mias  Dix. 

W»  Dix's  momurial  fell  like  a  bombshell,  says  Mr.  Tlffony, 
into  the  Legislntnre  of  Slassachusetts.  But  it  proved  sncceas- 
ful.  \  bill  was  paesed  by  a  large  m^ority  providing  additional 
accommodation  at  Worcester  for  200  insane  persons.     In  this 
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her  first  (treat  legistative  battle,  Miw  Dix  had  as  alliee  her  old 
friend  Dr.  CbuiaiDg,  the  celebrated  Dr.  8.  0.  Howe,  then  a 
member  of  the  HassachoMtbi  LegiHlator^  aad  the  UoD.  Horace 
Mann,  a  leadiog  edacatioDal  reformer. 

We  next  Sod  Min  Dix  in  Rhode  Island,  irhere  the  condition 
of  the  pauper  insane  vas  quite  as  deplorable  as  in  Massachn- 
■etts.  Here  tUie  astonished  her  friends  by  her  saocess  in  obtain- 
ing  from  a  wealthy  buaioess  man  (who  np  to  that  time  bad 
never  oontribnted  to  anj*  ben^vol(>nt  or  cIiaritablR  object)  a  »um 
of  ^1I,U(RI  to  iiicreuse  the  acrommoHlation  for  the  insane  iu  that 
fifeate.  But  Mim  Dix  was  soon  convinced  that  the  evil  which  she 
was  striving  to  remedy  waR  m>  vast  and  witiei^pread  that  no  pri- 
vate benevolence  could  adequately  cope  with  it.  8he  saw  clearly 
that  it  was  only  through  the  intervention  of  the  Ijcgislnture  of 
each  state  that  the  large  amount  necessary  tor  the  purpose  could 
be  provided.  The  Herculean  task,  therefore,  (o  which  Miss  Dix 
proceeded  to  address  herself  was  to  induce  the  Legislature  of 
each  sepantte  »tate  to  take  tmiuedinte  nieasures  to  provide  sait- 
able  asylums  for  the  accommodation  of  the  insane  within  their 
borders.  And  to  this  work  she  was  to  devote  all  her  energies 
and  reeoarccs  for  the  next  tlifrt«cn  or  fotirteea  years,  Indeed,  we 
might  say  for  the  rest  of  her  long  life. 

It  is  luipoasiblQ  here  to  ouumerate  the  n'sults  of  li«r  inde&tf- 
gable  labors  in  that  time.  8alfice  it  to  say,  that  within  the  next 
ten  years  aho  carrietl  as  Mr.  Tlflfany  phrases  it  "  the  LegLslstoras 
of  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  ilia- 
souri.  Missiieippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Maryland."  Having  through  her  impressive  plead- 
ings tndueo<l  these  Mveral  Lcglslalnrea  to  appropriate  grants 
rarying  from  $60,000  to  #200,000  for  the  pnrpo«e  of  er««ting 
Boltable  sUkte  asylama  for  th«  pauper  insane  of  the  stut«. 

"The  amount  of  labor,  physical,  mental,  and  emotional, 
lavolTed  in  conducting  iJioso  cnnipaigna,  and  no  other  word  but 
*  campaigns'  can  adeqaately  characterize  them,  was,"  writes 
Mr.  Tiffitny,  "enormous."  Happily  the  beneficial  results  were 
equally  enormous  I  Bnt  even  theee  astonisbing  labors  did  not 
exhaust  the  energies  of  Miss  Dix. 
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Dariog  this  UDie  i>erlod  she  laid  this  "C»nndn  of  onre"  under 
I  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  for  she  succeeded  tbrongli  her  infin- 
ace  lo  establishing  two  entirely  new  naylams  in  these  British 
PioTiooes,  oae  at  Ualifax,  Novia  Scotia  and  the  other  at  St. 
lohns,  Newfoundland.  Slie  had,  moreover,  u  early  aa  1843 
malized  the  Provincial  I'arliament  of  Canada  "  to  erect  an 
irlnni  in  Toronto,"  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  then  Qorernor 
General  of  Canada,  in  vritjni;  to  her,  ascribes  the  erection  of 
that  mach  needed  asytniu  mainly  lo  her  efforts  and  labors. 
Nor  are  theae  the  only  tbiogs  for  which  we  in  Britliih  America 
have  to  thank  Miss  Diz'e  ever  active  and  ciitholic  benevolence, 
"a  benevolence  which  ipnored  cnstonj'*  lineH  and  overleaped 
the  barriers  of  inteniutiouAl  Chinese  walUt.*' 
While  she  was  engaged  in  a^lam  work  at  St  Johns,  New. 
oandland,  in  1853,  a  fcnrful  storm  occnrred,  attended  with 
appalling  shipwrecks  and  Iosb  of  life  on  that  terrible  "(Irave- 
rnrtl  of  8hip9,"  c^kble  Island,  a  Oanadinn  island  ofT  the  const  of 
Novia  Sootaa.  So  deeply  impressed  was  Miss  I>ix  by  the 
>DntB  of  these  fHghtfiil  shipwrecks  thni  she  resolved  to  make 
.  voyage  bo  this  dreaded  locality  "  to  study  on  the  »pot  whether 
ethlnn  more  eflbctive  could  not  be  devised  for  the  safety  of 
lose  exposed  to  such  frightful  perils."  Finding  the  boats  at 
'the  Relief  Station  on  the  island,  Aod  the  life  Raving  nppamtos 
gfoerally  far  txihind  the  ratiuireuionttt  of  thu  day  she,  throngb 
her  friends  at  Boston  and  New  York,  speedily  mbed  foods  saffl- 
cicnt  to  supply  the  island  with  life  boats  of  the  mo»t  approved 
kind,  and  with  a  full  equipment  of  life  saving  apparatus.  She 
bad  not  long  to  wait  for  the  reward  of  her  labors  in  this  case. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  landing;  of  her  boats  and 
other  apparatiw,  the  ship  "  Acadia,"  of  Antwerp,  was  wrecked 
on  the  tahud.  Through  the  means  of  Miss  Dix's  boats  all  the 
paesengers  and  crew  (1^0  m>u1»)  were  rescued  fVom  the  wreck 
and  safely  landed.  Bnt  for  these  boats  nil  must  have  perished. 
Nothing  ba«  been  said  in  referecoe  to  the  work  done  by  Hint 
Dtx  daring  this  period  in  the  reformation  of  jails  and  alms- 
booses,  and  on  this  branch  of  her  labon  Mr.  Tiffany  gives  but 
sty   information,  but  her  friend,   Horace  ifann,  assures  us 
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that  tlie  work  done  by  her  in  this  way  "  woiild  make  as  woudor- 
fiil  u  record  as  her  more  espeuial  work  in  IxiliiUf  of  Uie  insane. 

This  first  period  of  Biiss  Dix's  labors,  which  in  the  earlier 
port  had  been  a  continuous  series  of  brilliaut  8uocea<es,  wna 
destined  to  close  in  a  most  bitter  diaapiwintment — the  defeat,  in 
1851,  of  the  bill  passed  by  Oougrms  granting;  12,500  acres  of  tJie 
pablic  domain  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent  insane,  the  idiots, 
the  epileptic,  and  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  Union,  .\flei-  a  Con- 
gFMsional  rampaiiiu  (as  her  biographer  terms  it)  of  six  yean, 
durioj;  which  she  displayed  tlie  mo^t  anwearylng  patience, 
energy,  and  tact,  she  had,  at  last  after  innnmerable  disappoint- 
ments, sncneeded  in  getting  "her  bill"  passed  through  Mk 
Umues  of  Congress  in  the  aoMie  soman ;  thus  apparently  securing 
beyond  a  peradveiUHre  the  success  of  the  luensure.  But,  alas.  It 
was  not  to  be — at  the  last  moment  the  bill  was  most  nnex- 
I>ectedly  c<fO)t({  by  the  piv^ldont,  Fntiiklin  Pierce,  and  thtisslx 
yeant  of  most  anxious  work  was  rendered  fyuitleea.  Whether 
this  veto  was  on  GonstitutioDal  grounds  we  need  not  slop  to  con* 
aider,  but  uuy  one  who  reads  the  graphic  account  Miss  Mix.  gave 
in  the  memorial  which  she  laid  before  Congress  In  1S48,  of  the 
condition  of  the  vast  aud  miserable  aasembtage  of  idiots,  epi- 
leptic and  insane^  pniipers  scattered  by  thousands  through  the 
jails  and  poorhousMt  of  the  utatcs,  lacerated  with  ropce,  bound 
with  chains,  soonrged  with  rods,  aud  subject  to  every  species  of 
oatrogeous  violations,  cannot  wonder  at  her  appeal  to  the  nation 
00  behalf  of  these  unfortnuate  crciUurea  who  through  the  provi- 
dence of  God  are  wards  of  the  nation  and  claiuianbi  on  the 
sympathy  and  care  of  the  pnbLic.  Mnoh  leas  can  we  fleel 
surprised  that  the  failure  of  her  benevolent  efforts,  when  their 
SHCcess  seemed  secnre,  should  have  crushed  her  to  tJie  earth, 
prostrated  mentally  and  physically  by  the  blow.  Absolute  rest 
and  change  were  impemtively  necessary,  aud  in  October,  1S34, 
she  again  became  an  inmate  of  the  home  of  her  old  friouds,  the 
Rathboues  of  Liverpool. 

In  the  following  February,  >Ii»  Dix  resnmed  her  labots,  after 
her  brief  sojourn  at  Liverpool  and  a  hurrie<l  visit  to  Ireland. 
At  Edinburgh  she  entered  into  the  second  period  of  her  life- 
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woric.     We  find  lier  tfa«r«  visiting  the  public  institulioiu  of  the 
city  and  the  private  eetabliiibmentti  for  the  insane,  uU  of  which 
r«be  OODsldered  prcvinincntjy  b«4]. 

The  Scoteli  medical  men  re^^ented,  perhaps  not  nnnatarally, 
Uie  iatroiiloa  into  their  domain  of  tlit»  forcignvr  and  woman, 
this  "American  invader.'*  Bat  notwithstanding  their  oppo- 
dtiOD,  she  made  hrr  c\aminatioiu<i,  which  resulted  iDIm1^diat4.■ly, 
through  her  influence  with  the  government  in  Kngland,  in  the 
lasae  of  a  louacy  oommiJMion  to  io<juire  intu  the  eondition  of 
the  Scotch  asylums,  and  eventually,  in  1857,  in  the  pOASing  of 
aa  act  revolutionizing  the  lunacy  laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
her  biographer'^  words  ''inaugurating  a  new  epoch  in  humane 
And  adequate  proviflicm  for  the  insane,  t«pe«ially  the  pauper  in- 
SBoe  of  Bootland." 

Hei'C,  a&  everywhere  else,  one  nieot8  with  xtriking  Uloslrattous 
of  the  extraordinary  personal  indaence,  personal  magnetJAm,  if 
yoDclioowi,  which  Miw  D\\  cxercittod  over  the  mimLsof  those 
with  whom  she  wiut  broD];ht  in  contact,  leaving  them  ho  im- 
pressed with  her  ideas,  so  inspired  by  lier  enthttstusm  that  they 
could  be  relied  on,  after  her  departure  from  the  scene,  to  carry 
out  her  sohemea  on  the  lines  and  in  the  mauner  which  she  had 
laid  down,  and  with  something  even  of  her  zeal  and  energy. 

Alter  her  work  l»  Scotland,  Miss  Dix  was  again  forced  by  a 
combiuatiou  of  physical  ailmentei,  to  rcet  for  a  season.  She 
foand  a  restful  home  with  her  rrtencts,  Dr.  and  Mn*.  Tuke,  of 
York,  where  she  spent  several  veekti,  "  very  feeble,  but  not 
hdpkn  ftod  never  cheerless,"  as  she  herself  writeit.  Some  time 
before  thin  her  attention  had  becu  directed  by  an  accident,  or  by 
what  she  calls  a  "lead  of  providence,"  to  tJie  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  pauper  insane  in  the  Channel  Islands.  There  she  fett 
.she  was  now  called  by  duty  and  ob  soon  ns  her  health  permitted 
[she  was  found  in  .Teniey.  Hei'  Htay  here  though  limited  to  a 
ftw  weeks,  was  long  enough  to  enable  her,  with  the  a»si8tanoo  of 
Dr.  Tan  tiOaveo,  itu  eminent  philanthropist  reeideut  in  Jerwy, 
to  induce  the  local  authorities  to  pledge  thenisi-lvcs  to  erect  a 
suitable  building  for  one  hundred  pauper  patients— a  pledge 
which  nnfortunately  it  took  thirteen  yean  to  translate  into  nctioD. 
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To  gather  ap  ber  streiigt]i,  Mim  Dix  spent  a  fen-  moottiH  witb 
her  frieufU,  tbe  liathbouos,  iu  S«-itz«rIaad,  vtiex«  "beyond  tlie 
reach  of  the  ftounds  of  the  afIUct«d  oneo,''  nhe  ooald  yield  ber- 
Mir  ap  U>  th«  eujoyin«Dt  of  the  glorious  mwnery  around  her 
before  eoi^ii^ag  ia  her  work  ou  the  oontinent  of  Btirope.  She 
entered  ujjou  thoee  Europcau  explorations  equipped  apparently 
but  poorly  for  the  taak,  Iteing  In  feeble  health,  alone,  and 
eaUrcly  ignorant  of  all  the  Koropean  language*,  oxoepUng 
French,  of  which  tibe  had  only  n  slight  knowledge  ;  and  yet  xhe 
bad  no  difficulty,  alie  tells  u«,  in  finding  her  way  into  all  the 
hoepitaLs  prisons  and  other  institntions  which  she  chose  to  visit, 
CMTj-ing  with  her  apparently  some  mystorioos  power  which 
acted  like  on  open  f«»amf  to  all  tltose  places,  usually  dosed 
against  Uie  cnrioos. 

In  twelve  months  she  traversed  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Austria, 
BtiBSia,  Sweden,  Xorway,  Uolland.  and  Belgium,  returniug  by 
way  of  France  to  England.  "  Day  by  day,'"  writes  Mr.  Tiflauy, 
"she  patienUy  explored  the  asylums,  prisons  and  poorhouses,  of 
evei7  place  in  which  she  set  her  foot,  glad  to  her  heart's  core 
when  she  found  anything  to  commend  and  learu  a  lesson  from, 
and  patiently  striviug,  wherever  she  struck  the  trnoee  of  igno- 
rance, neglect,  or  wrong,  to  right  the  oril  by  direct  appeal  to  tlie 
higher  anthorilieti,  and  by  the  distribution  of  books  and  repotts, 
embodyiug  clear  iuformution  as  to  the  best  methods  of  hospital 
or  prison  consimction  and  modes  of  treatuent.  How  much  she 
thus  offected  in  the  way  of  correcting  abuses  and  fttlmalatliig 
the  winds  of  earnest  workers  for  humanity,  will  be  known  only 
'■when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  revealed."  HerJourney*e 
were  confined,  she  tells  us,  "  to  those  places  where  hospitals  or 
the  want  of  hospitals  called  her.''  She  writes  with  some  aur* 
prise  apparently,  that  "  for  the  iiuiane  in  the  ho^itals  in  Petets- 
burg  and  Moscow  she  had  nothing  to  ask."  They  posaensd 
every  comfort  and  all  needed  care.  Again  she  found  a  very  well 
directed  Mohammedan  hospital  at  Coustiuitinople  and  an  excel' 
lent  asylum  at  Xaples  in  King  Bouibn's  territory ;  but  one  of  the 
worst  of  all  at  Home,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican  I  Willi 
refereooe  to  this  last  the  had  an  interesting  interview  with  Pope 
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Pius  IX.,  witb  whose  itaiatUiieBS  and  beoiguity  ahfl  was  much 
impresEKd. 

How  literally  doM  tiiut  second  "  circamnarigation  of  charity." 
wrtles  her  biographer,  recall  Edmund  Burke's  tribute  to  Howard 
,  after  the  earliest  one  made  by  bim  in  this  same  cause.  "  Ue 
liM  rlaited  all  Kurope~not  to  survey  the  stumptnomuess  of 
palaces,  or  the  stoteliaesB  of  temples;  not  to  make  accurate 
nteaBnremeuts  of  the  reiuains  of  aocient  grandeur ;  not  to  form 
a  scale  of  the  curioaitiee  of  modern,  art ;  not  to  collei't  medals,  or 
collate  mauatoripts :  but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons; 
to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals ;  to  survey  the  mansions 
of  sorrow  and  pain ;  to  take  tbe  gauge  and  dimensions  of 
■Disery,  depresBioa,  and  contempt;  to  remember  the  foi^otten, 
to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsakeu,  and  to  oompore 
and  collate  the  distreates  of  all  men  in  all  oountrieM.  His  plan 
is  original ;  and  it  is  as  full  of  genins  as  It  U  of  bomauity.  It 
via  a  voyage  of  diaeovory ;  a  circumnavigation  of  charity." 

On  her  return  to  her  native  coaotry  in  1.156,  with  which  the 
Ihlid  period  of  her  work  begins,*  Miffi  Dix  was  met  by  ot^nt 
'appeals  for  assistance  and  advice  from  all  porta  of  the  rniou 
and  even  b>om  Canada.    New  aqrlunu  wer*  needed  here,  ex- 
iitaisions  there.     Managers  of  asylums  established  through  her 
tagnicy  before  she  left  for  Europe  sorely  needed  her  guidance 
[mod  adrioe  in  carrying  on  their  work.     The  four  years  which 
[•l^Bed  before  tiie  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  were  yeara  of  un- 
remitting aotivity.     "They  were  marked,"  writea  Mr.  Tiffany, 
"by  obtaining   larger    appropriations  of   moni>y,   for    purely 
benevolent  purposes,  than  probably  it  was  erer  given  to  any 
fiaonal  iu  the  Old  or  the  New  World  to  rais*."     Slany  new 
axioms  were  established  and  nearly  all  the  old  ones  extended. 
To  aoooDiplish   thi>««e    results    much   traveling   waa   necessary. 
Indeed,  during  that  tinve  Miss  Pix  visited  nearly  all  the  staler 
and  Canada,  and  wherever  she  went  she  was  met  with  a  warm 

•  Tlie  wMUrat  UiU  uucto  Itilnlu  It  rioi  oiit  •>(  pUKu  !<■  menlton  Iwn  Um\  dnnni « 
ittotAaetUf  y«n  incluiUd  lo  UUs  jnttlon  at Hif  Dlx'i  |ihlluiUinipl4  mlwlon, 
I  a«niit)'.  from  lV»\a  Intt, lii>  wwn  (armlM'rof  UtcflrM  Board otflnxpoetoni of  Anjrlunui 
rkad  PtlMiu  In  CknodiL.  ftnaa  Om  ctuncWr  nt  lil«  wOIdIaI  duUm  ki  ttai  um»,  Im 
I  ••lamlly  took  a  ipeeut  lowraM  Ib  Um  numlooi  work  tiMD  being  done  In  the  unw 
'taM  bjr  UlM  DIs— tMiUi  ]B  bfr  own  country  and  In  CbiuuIa. 
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moA.  cordis]  reooption,  as  though  ^e  were  an  old  friend.  lo 
CkT-oO*  Texas  even,  the  keeper  of  a  tavern  on  »  lonely  prairie 
aasored  ber  ''That  there  was  a  home  for  her  in  every  hoose  io 
Texas."  ">ty  eyes  fill  with  teiwR*,"  slie  writes,  "at  the  homely 
heart-warm  welcome,  tlio  confiileace,  the  cordial  good  will  with 
wbieh  my  coniilrymen  reeeive  me  everywhere.*' 

One  of  the  last  things  acoomplisbed  by  iftss  Uix  in  the  canse 
of  the  insane  befora  the  ontbreok  of  the  war  wo^  ilie  extension 
of  the  state  asylum  of  South  Caruliaa,  Her  letter  from  Colum- 
bia, dated  Deeember,  I860,  respecting  this,  reads  like  Ciesar's 
eeletH^ted  "re-iif,  iitdt,  d^"  despatch.  "I  had  no  time  to  lose 
and  at  once  saw,"  so  she  writes,  "the  Senate  and  House  Oom- 
mitteea,  reaitooed,  explained,  petsnaded,  ur^ed,  till  I  secured  a 
niianimons  report  from  these  parties  to  their  respective  bodies, 
in  favor  of  an  extension  by  new  wings  of  the  State  Uoepital  for 
the  losaoe."  She  adds  la  the  flame  letter  "my  bill  has  passed 
both  Senate  and  House  by  almost  unanimowi  vote  and  I  t;o 
hence  to  attend  to  some  hospital  fntcre^ts  ut  Charleston,  8.  C.'' 

On  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war  Miss  Dix  hturiod  to  Washing- 
ton feeling  that  ber  duty  lay  neai'  military  hoetpitals  for  the 
time.  Where  misery  wa«  likely  to  be  the  greatest,  there  she 
thongbt  she  wiis  most  needed,  and  there  she  ought  to  be.  She 
WAS  at  once  appointed  snperiatendent  of  women  narees  for  the 
general  and  military  hospitals,  with  almost  nnliniited  powers — a 
poMtion  which  well-nigh  overwhelmed  ber  with  the  "Atlas 
weigbl  of  cares  and  reeponslbllitlee  *'  which  it  bronght  upon  her. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  fonr  long  years  of  the  war,  old, 
wearied,  and  well-nigh  worn  out  as  site  wnfl,  she  never  relaxed 
in  ber  devotion  to  her  new  work.  "Unflinchingly,"  writes 
Ur.  Tiffany,  "did  she  remain  at  her  post,  organising  bands  of 
nntsea,  forwarding  supplies,  inspecting  hospitals,  and  in  many 
a  cose  of  neglect  and  abuse  making  her  name  a  Rolntury  terror." 

At  the  cl(»e  of  the  condict,  Mr.  Staunton,  the  wcretary  of 
wur,  feeling  how  great  a  tlebt  the  country  owed  to  the  woman 
who  tiad  been  Ihn  finrt  on  the  ground  and  the  laxt  to  quit  the 
post  of  duty,  uppealeil  lo  her  lo  know  in  what  sliape  it  wonld  be 
nwet  agreeable  to  her  to  have  her  services  recognised,  a  vote 
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of  money  from  OoDgreaa  being  on«  of  ttie  mod«8  enggcsted.  Tbo 
I  answer  vaa  vorlby  of  the  patriotic  woman  —  "The  flag  of 
'my  TOUBtry."  A  bcantifnl  set  of  tiie  national  colors  *a8 
accordingly  specially  prepared  for  ber  and  forwarded  to  her 
rWitb  a  mitable  onler  from  tbe  War  Deparlmctit.  aoknowledging 
llier  inestimable  serTiees  for  tbe  core,  succor  and  relief  of  the 
Fsick  and  vontided  soldiers  on  the  buttle  fields,  in  camps  and 
bcwpitnls  daring  the  war. 

For  the  eighteen  mouths  following  the  war  Miss  Dix  foand 
herself  involved  in  works  of  varion>i  kinds  arimn^  oat  of  it. 
IvOommiMionii  from  dying  soldient,  involving  endletis  correspond- 
ence with  their  families,  nlno  care  of  the  many  nureeH  invalided 
in  their  work  and  left  poor  and  unprovided  for.  for  whom  she 
ftiecanie  a  aort  of  "volnnteer  pension  agent,"  Moreover  she 
aHSlsted  with  her  characteristic  energy  in  the  patriotic  work  of 
erecting  tbe  monument  which  now  stands  in  the  national  cem- 
etery at  flaiupton,  Virginia,  "  In  memory  of  tbe  Union  soldiers 
who  died  to  maintain  tbe  laws.'' 

With  the  close  of  the  war  begins  tbe  fourth  act  of  this  remark- 
able life  drama. 

JUin  Dlx,  now  sixty-fivo  years  of  age  once  more  assumes  ber 
basylnm  work,  "never  relaxing,"  writ««  >tr,  "KCfftny,  "in  tbe 
'fidelity  with  which  she  piir«iied  It,  till,  at  the  age  of  eighty  she 
retired,  incapacitated  for  Airtber  service,  to  the  shelter  grate- 
fblly  tendered  ber  by  tbe  board  of  managers  of  the  asylum  i» 
.Treoton,  N.  J.,  her  "firstborn  cliild."     The  condition  of  tbe 
asylnms  iu  the  South  after  thu  war  wiu  most  dcplonible,  t>ar11y 
from  tbe  utter  impoverishment  of  the  whole  country  and  parily 
'from  their  being  under  tlie  controt  of  I<egialaturc8  packed  with 
"brutal  plantatioD  negroes."      Earnest  appeals  came  to  her 
for  lielp  and  advtoe,  and  she  at  once  answered  the  appeal. 
From  Maine  to  Texas,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  she  is 
^perpetually  on  the  wing,  visiting  the  :v<yIunLS  wherever  i^he  goes 
r.aod  bringing  help  and  comfort  to  tbe  mixerable.     She  also  re- 
sumes her  old  inspection  of  aliti«hotises  and  Jails,  and  finds  all 
kaadly  defective  and  inadeqnate.      No  wonder  that  a  crj-  of 
despair   again    and  again  breaks  out  In  her    letters    to  her 
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friendn  at  this  iiue  at  the  apparent  failare  of  all  her  effortB  I 
But  notwithstaading  tliMe  occaeioual  d<>8[>oud«Dl<  aUeraacefl, 
her  labora  daring  these,  the  concluding  yeani  of  Iter  active  life, 
were  atteoded  irttb  mtiet  ebeering  reftuItK  In  tKGf^  a  new-  hoa*j 
pital  Ua  the  InaaDe,  was,  throa^  her  iuduence,  opened  at  Xevr' 
Haven,  CouuocUcut',  and  in  the  same  year  8he  secured  from  the 
Ijegislatare  of  Pennfiylf-ania  an  appropriation  of  9'200,O00  for  a 
tliird  hospital  in  the  norUiea8t«ru  district  of  that  Mate.  "Outt, 
by  one,"  writes  tiir.  Tifi^y,  "  she  now  took  np  the  cause  of  tliel 
many  asyluma  Bhe  had  founded,  laboring  iudefatJgably  toward 
their  reetoration  and  enlargement  and  toward  inf^ing  into  the 
minds  of  now  LugialaturL-^  lilxiral  and  rational  ideas  on  the 
whole  Kubject  of  the  treatment  of  insanity."  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  Miss  Uix's  visiM  to  asylums  at  this  time  were  re- 
ganled  by  the  superintendentH  and  others  in  authority  witbj 
somewhat  mised  foelings.  While  all  were  ready  to  ackuowlt 
her  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  detail  of  the  managemeat 
of  asylums  and  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  wbile  they  could 
not  fail  to  regard  Miss  Dix  a.s  a  very  "Angel  of  Mercy"  so  tax 
as  the  helpless  patients  were  concerned,  yet  they  could  not 
forget  that  she  was  also  in  her  own  person  a  very  "commisnion 
of  lunacy,''  so  ((uick  was  slie  to  deted,  so  ttcrere  to  censure  auy 
shortcoming  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  care  of 
tbuw  unfortaaateit  was  eutmst«d. 

Rut  her  labors  for  the  insane  did  not  by  aoy  means  exhaost 
all  that  Mias  Dbt  aooomplUhed  In  those  latter  yean  for  the  good 
of  her  fellow-oreatureo.  "It  vas  noted,''  writes  Mr.  TifTany, 
"that  whenever  any  great  calamity  occurred  like  the  terrible 
fires  which  destroyed  such  large  portions  of  Chicago  and  Boston,  ■ 
SEln  Diz  WH  sure  to  be  on  the  spot  with  sums  of  money  which 
she  had  collected  from  her  fneuds  and  quietly  and  Jadiciomily 
searching  out  for  henteif  when  help  was  most  needed,  or  what 
pei^ons  already  on  hand  could  be  relied  upon  to  expend  tlie 
fond  most  wisely." 

Alas!  the  end  of  this  marrelons  career  of  all-embracing  phi- 
latithropby  was  near.  In  October,  IS.il,  worn  out  with  fatlgae, 
3IisB  Dix,  now  in  her  eightieth  year,  went  for  temporary  rest  toj 
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sr  &Torite  hospital  homo,  tlu  Trenton  A^Idu  In  New  Jersey, 
[er  eatthly  joarney  was  never  resamed.  Learning  or  her  very 
eriona  iUDem  and  that  it  ttras  ualikeljr  sha  woald  ever  be  stroDX 
eaoagh  to  leave  the  iofititmioa,  the  manatcers  by  aaanimotia 
vote  lorited  tier  to  end  her  day»  undvr  the  roof  of  the  tnstilii- 
tion  she  had  founded  and  loved  so  mnch,  ob  its  revered  and 
rhoDOred  gueet^ — an  invftatioa  «-hieh  »he  unIiQ«itallugly  and  grate- 
fnlly  accepted;  and  mo««t  fitting  and  proper  it  was  (as  Hr. 
TiCfouy  Kays)  that  this  woman  who  bad  known  no  home  for  the 
part  of  her  long  life,  who  hod  lived  always  for  the  public 
should  end  her  days  not  in  a  private  house  but  in  one  of 
'tboee  inatitutions  which  she  had  herself  called  into  existence. 

'It  is  oonaolatory  to  know  that  during  the  four  yean  tJiat 
[His  Dix  was  deslined  to  linger  on  in  her  hospital  home,  she 
ras  not  forgotten  by  her  friends:  not  only  wa«  &he  ministered 
'  by  &ithfa]  and  loving  ones  in  the  asyluui,  but  she  was  cheered 
bj  tlu  visits  of  many  snperintondetits  and  friendg  from  all  puta 
of  the  country,  and  waaoontinually  reoeirin);  ' teAtimouials  of 
lore  and  reueration '  ttoxa  men  and  V4>muu  foremost  in  all  good 
works  thronghont  the  coaotry,  aa  well  as  from  kindred  spiritii 
on  Uie  other  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

What  manner  of  person,  one  naturally  asks,  was  it  by  whom 
tJieee  almost  incredible  wonders  were  aocompllsbedt  8nrely 
this  weak  and  delicate  woman,  with  her  refined  and  inteUeetnal 
her  low,  soft  voice,  this  woman  shrinking  from  every- 
liing  ooaree  and  vulgar,  and  bating  publicity,  for  such  waa 
[iSB  Dlz,  surely  she  was  not  the  champion  one  would  select  "  to 
le  with  the  miseries  of  the  time,''  to  visit  the  scenes  of  snf- 
Bring  and  wretchedness,  to  lift  aloft  the  Dag  of  hnnianity,  to 
pload  the  cause  of  the  prisoner  and  the  maniac  with  Jvegislatures 
Ck>Dgreases,  before  prf»idcnt8  and  popes.  But  One  who  sees 
<  with  man's  eyes,  andjndf;eH  not  with  man's  judgment,  made 
lie  selection,  and  atturedly  the  iuittrunient  was  found  well  fitted 
for  the  work.  For  Providence  had  endowed  her  with  special 
gifts  which  more  than  compensated  for  the  apparent  physical 
[.and  mental  disqualificationfi  which  have  t>eeu  notioed.  In  the 
Ittt  place  she  had  au  ozhuustlets  fuud  of  oompoasloD,  a  cou- 
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atraitting  desire  to  help  tlie  aufferiug  aoA  digtraosed ;  in  other 
words  she  poMe«8i»d  abundantly  Uiat  "  meet  «xv«lIeot  gift'  o( 
obarit}'/'  and  witti  that  were  anited  an  inflexiMe  reeolutJon,  an 
iron  will,  a  dauntleai  courage,  and  a  marvelooa  penonal  ntagoo- 
tiSDi. 

Whea  we  know  that  these  exceptional  moral  and  intellevtnal 
gilts  were  the  t^ifbt  of  a  sweet  and  attractive  wonuin,  whc 
appeals  were  always  made  with  great  simplicity  and  diiectoees,^ 
bot  with  touching  eloiiuenoe  and  ferror  we  oraso  to  wooder  at 
the  extraordinary  inlluence  ahe  exercised  over  tboae  with  whom 
she  can>e  in  coulad,  we  begin  to  understand  how  it  can>e  to  pass 
tbatbardbeaded,  cl(K«-fisted  men,  that  Leffi&latnres  and  Con- 
gresaes  felt  irresi-stJbly  constrained  to  do  her  bidding,  and  place 
their  riches  at  her  disposal  for  the  charitable  and  benevolent 
work  which  she  bad  at  heart. 

'  For  snob  a  woman  with  infinite  compassion  in  her  heart  and 
an  infinite  constraining  desire  to  relieve  KuflTeriug  and  diMj 
one  can  also  nnderstand  that  so  long  as  her  weak  frame  co«l< 
bold  out  there  could  not  bo  any  voluntary  ocsmtion  from  ht 
labors,  any  folding  of  the  bands  to  rest,  so  long  as  there  were 
any  iinfortuu»t«  and  afflict^Ml  unett  '-feeling  through  darkneasfor 
the  baud  of  help,"  and  calling  upon  her  for  sympathy  and  aid, 
I/ittle  matter  to  her  what  the  «re«4l,  what  the  color,  what  the 
nationality  of  the  sufferers.  Enough  that  they  were  ni«n  or 
women  who  needed  help.  To  every  cry  of  distress  her  ejir  wns 
open  oome  whence  it  might. 

Familiar  she  was,  as  few  othen  hare  ever  been,  witJi  every 
note  on  the  gamut  of  bnman  misery,  every  tone  of  "the  still 
sad  ninaic  of  hnninniiy."  and  each  one  was  sure  to  touch  a 
reKponsive  chord  in  her  sympathetic  breast.  The  appeal  once 
heard,  ''come  over  and  holi)  us."  whether  nttered  by  the 
wretched  maniac  in  Nova  Scotia,  Xew  Fonndland,  or  SootI»n<l. 
or  by  tboM  in  the  "dark  dismal  dungeons"  of  the  Cbnnnvl 
Island  bouses  for  the  insane,  or  by  those  perishing  unregarded  . 
on  the  sarf-beaten  reeft  of  Sable  Island,  she  was  w*  ready  toj 
obey  the  Bommons,  as  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the 
eenrlce  of  (he  sufferer,  as  over  she  had  been  to  plead  the  can 
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of  tlie  helpleBB  aud  afflicted  ones  in  the  almshouses,  the  jails, 
and  the  aaylama  of  her  native  land.  Assuredly  she  mighty  if 
any  one  coold,  have  taken  as  the  legend  of  her  shield,  the  noble 
sentiment  of  the  heathen  poet,  Homo  sum;  nU  humani  a  me 
dUeitwrn  pnto.* 

In  the  foregoing  brief  sketch,  for  the  &ct8  of  whidi  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Tiffany's  admirable  biography,  I  have  endeavored 
to  indicate  the  infinite  variety  and  enormous  amonnt  of  practi- 
cal benevolent  and  philanthropic  vork  brought  to  a  saccesaful 
issue  by  Miss  Dix  during  her  life.  The  story  reads  like  a 
romance — and  yet  the  sketch  is  very  imperfect  and  incomplete, 
88  I  have  been,  of  necessity,  compelled  from  want  of  space  to 
pass  over  unnoticed  a  large  portion  of  her  sncceasful  labors.  In 
oonduding,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  to  any  man  or  woman  in  any  age  or  conntry 
who  has  labored  so  lovingly,  so  unweariedly,  so  wisely,  and  so 
well,  to  succor  the  sous  and  daugbtei^  of  affliction,  to  lift  the 
burden  of  the  poor  and  suffering,  and  especially  to  bring  com- 
fort and  hope  to  the  most  "  helpless  of  all  God's  creatures,"  the 
indigent  insane. 

Surely  the  name  of  Dorothy  Lyude  Dix  will  be  held  in 
honored  and  gratefol  remembrance  so  long  as  we  have  with  us 
the  poor,  the  prisoner,  and  the  maniac. 

E.  A.  Meredith. 

*  I  am  a  man.  and  wLalcvrr  ntltetsniy  brother  man  hns  Interest  lur  me. 
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BELTBVISG  the  oolninns  of  Thr  Ameeican  JouRSiL  or 
PoLiTf-^  aie  open,  and  its  many  thongbtrul  readers  ready 
to  hear  the  otJier  side  of  any  political  proposition,  not  geii«raUy 
agreed  upon  and  definitely  determined,  I  therefore  dmire  to 
present  for  coDsideratiou,  another  solution  of  "The  Silver  Ques- 
tioo."  A  short  way  sometimee  to  state  one's  position  is  to  deny 
tlie  correctness  of  another's. 

While  Mr.  William  P.  St.  John,  president  of  the  Mercantile 
Xational  Bank  of  New  York,  is  ou  the  right  road  toward  a  solu- 
tioii  of  "  The  Silver  Qneetion,"  I  do  not  think  he  it  quite  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  yet  be  is  not  so  far  n«ay  a»  oar  "  Free- 
Ooinnge-15  lo-lor-20-tol  "  ftlloir-f  itiwius  are,  and  they  arc  not 
BO  far  from  the  middle  of  the  road  a^  the  >'  legal-tender-pnper- 
money •  without-gold- or-silrer- backing  "  fellows  are. 

I  believe  I  »m  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  as  is  tiaid  in  Konus, 
and  let  me  state  why  I  think  so,  and  if  others  are  not  there,  how 
they  can  get  there. 

l-'int^ — Let  our  mints  receive  without  Mmit>  all  deposits  of 
gold  and  silver  bnlHon  of  the  United  States  and  issue  therefor 
l^al  tfnder  wt«$  of  the  United  States  in  amounts  of  one,  two, 
three,  fire,  ten  and  other  denominations,  eqnnt  to  the  bullion 
valne  of  gold  and  silver  presented  to  the  mints  for  depOHit, 
which  legal  tender  notes  shall  be  redeemable,  ou  reqaest  of  the 
note  holder,  in  gold  and  silver  bullion  (not  generally  In  coin, 
only  speciMtly  as  hereinafter  stated)  at  the  option  and  conveD- 
ience  of  the  t'uited  States. 

Second— Let  the  United  Slates  refuse  to  receive  foreign  sil- 
Ter,  and  issue  silver  oertificatM  therefor  at  its  market  valae, 
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[■8  long  an  the  Cnited  Htatw  may  and  can  obtain  fh)m  the  mlotft 
of  the  Oniteil  States,  mlver  at  the  ■world's  market  valne  thereof. 

Thin] — All  now  outstanding  gold  and  silver  certlScates,  all 

coin  money  of  the  United  Statee,  and  all  paper  money  of  the 

Uoitetl  States,  make  redeemable  vben  pre^ntecl,  in  gold  and 

LAilver  bnllioD,  at  the  market  valne  of  gold  or  nlyer  ballion, 

I  when  presented. 

Foortb — If  any  person  should  deeire  in  eoiH  wiite,  iDBtead  of 
hnlliou  valne,  hts  one,  tiro,  three,  five  or  ten  dollar  certificate, 
let  the  United  States  specially  coin  a  dollar's  worth  of  gold  or  a 
dollar's  vorth  of  silver  for  each  dollar  nauied  in  hts  oertlfinte, 
and  make  said  coin  money  again  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver 
ballloo,  according  to  the  market  va1u«  thereof,  us  above  stated. 

Fifth — Let  these  paper  dollars,  redeemable  in  a  dollar's  worth 
of  gold  or  silver,  b«  a  legal  tender  for  a  dollar's  v-oiib  of  any 
tfaing—ao}-  commodity,  an;  obligation,  any  indebtedness. 

The  result  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  government^  in 
my  opinion,  would  be :  that  such  paper  dollar  oertiticates  would 
bbe  more  acceptable  tliiui  gold  or  silver  coin  dollars.  That  snch 
ccrtiticatea  wonld  buy  at  all  times  and  all  placcii  on  earth,  a 
dollar'ti  worth  of  gold,  a  dollnr's  worth  of  silver.  adolUr's  worth 
of  wheat,  wool,  cotton,  meat,  or  a  dollar's  worth  of  any  cou- 
iity,  and  honestly  pay  n  dollar's  worOi  of  any  debt.  That 
b  certilicatCis  wonld  never  Hoctuate  in  value,  while  gold, 
silver,  corn,  meat.  Imiss,  copper,  cotton,  and  every  other  com- 
modity do  lluctuate.  That  thi>  people  would  bavo  plenty  of 
Boand  money  withont  any  "flat"  in  it;  a  stable,  tmvarying 
unit,  or  thing,  for  measuring  vatnc-s — a  paper  dollar. 

We  would  have  a  piece  of  paper  worth  at  all  times  a  dollar's 
Lwonh  of  gold  or  a  dollar's  worth  of  uilvcr.  not  a  coin  of  gold 
worth  one  hundred  cents  of  gold  bullion  one  day  and  eighty- 
fire  oentJt  another  day.  and  a  ttilvvr  coin  worth  one  hundred 
cents  of  silver  bullion  one  day  and  fifty-eight  centR  anotlier  day, 
each  kind  and  pictf  of  coin  varyiog  more  or  lew  according  to 
the  market  value  of  bnllion,  as  a  coin  dollar  always  has  and 
always  will  to  a  greater  or  lew  extent. 

Free  coiotme  advocates  should  not  complain,  for  they  oonld 
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gvt  a  dollar  for  ever;  dollar's  worbli  of  gold  or  silver.  Bi- 
metalltsta  should  not  ooiuplain,  as  gold  and  ailrer  would  sood 
grow  to  a  "ualunil  parity."  Only  ''gold-bugs*'  a«d  "paper- 
mouey-ltacked-by-fnitli"  men  would  or  could  find  fault. 

By  this  plan  tlio  \'olii[ne  of  money  would  be  sulSoleat  and  be- 
eome  steady,  and  would  not  vary  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
governmental  party  in  power.  The  lo««  by  abrasion  and  the  ex- 
penfie  of  coining  gold  and  silver,  which  it  millions  aooually, 
would  be  saved. 

The  assertion  made  by  Mr.  TnnBnren  DenHlow,  LLD.,  in  his 
"PriDOiples  of  thv  Economic  i'hilosophy  of  Society,"  page  335,' 
that  "money  coined  is  far  less  variable  than  the  bullion  of 
which  it  is  made,"  would  no  longer  prove  true,  if  all  attempte  of 
tJte  government  to  make  something  worth  less  than  a  dollar 
equal  to  a  dollar  could  be  checked. 

ThLi  plan  wonid  make  the  paper  dollar  the  measure  of  value 
of  all  thitigs,  iust«.-ad  of  having  coin  mouey  of  chaugeable  value, 
tiie  meiumre  of  value. 

There  is  DOtliing  desirable  tn  using  a  gold  or  silver  yarA  stick, 
or  a  gold  or  a  silver  bushel  measure,  or  a  gold  or  a  silver  pound 
weight,  but  let  us  have  these  oertiflcates,  redeemable  lu  a  dollar's 
worth  of  gold  or  silver,  as  gold  and  nilver  selU  in  the  market  of 
the  world,  and  for  the  very  best  of  roaaons,  that  is,  the  limited 
amount  of  gold  and  silver,  is  the  best  natural  measare  (far 
better  tlioi)  a  t.'oiigre^siouul  one)  of  the  iiuuutity  or  volume  of 
money,  quantity  or  volume  being  the  one  great  easential  of  the 
thing  usc^  to  measure  values,  and  there  is  Just  enough  of  the 
natnral  quaulily  of  gold  and  silver  together,  on  which  to  base 
sound  paper  money. 

Let  utt  remonetize  silver  imtnediately  and  place  silver  and  gold 
un  the  same  fiiiaiioial  plane.  No  one  Is  quite  ready  vet  to  do 
busine«  oa  faith,  or  the  promises  of  the  government  to  pay.  If 
wo  find  we  have  not  sufficient  currvoc}'  of  good  solid  paper 
money  to  meet  the  commercial  wants  of  a  rapidly  developing 
nation,  let  us  monetise  in  wldition  to  gold  aud  silver,  aonie  other 
valuable  metal,  and  issue  dollar  certificates  therefor. 

Wc  should  stick  to  the  old  half  bushel,  the  yard  stick,  aud  "  a 
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poand  iBa  poond  the  vorld 'round."  Let  nanot  "  deyardalize " 
the  yard  stick  or  "  deponndize  "  the  pound  or  "  sniBllerize  "  the 
gold  dollar  to  the  temporary  benefit  of  the  debtor  and  temporaiy 
injnry  of  the  creditor  classes.  But  let  the  goTemment  reoeire 
of  the  silver  miners,  their  silver  at  the  vorld's  market  value  of 
silver,  and  for  no  more,  as  a  backing  to  these  oertlficateB ;  and 
receive  of  the  gold  miners,  their  gold  at  the  world's  market 
value  of  gold,  and  for  no  more,  as  a  backing  for  these  certifi- 
cates. 

Then  the  prodnoers  of  a  dollar's  worth  of  com,  wheat,  ootton, 
lumber,  meat,  wool,  hatter,  eggs,  lead,  iron  and  of  all  other 
things,  can  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  silver  or  a  dollar's  worth  of 
gold,  and  no  more  and  no  lees,  for  the  same  through  this  repre- 
sentative money,  these  gold  and  silver  oertific^es. 

John  S.  Hopkins. 
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UV    K.   N.  DINULRY. 


THE  PRKSEST  prevaUtng  spirit  of  unrest  and  ilisoontent 
among  the  mataeti,  is  du«  somewhat  to  a  &tli)re  to  onder- 
stood  and  Appreciate  the  1^11  Hignificanco  of  property  or  wealth, 
and  the  modern  mcthodH  of  iU>  acquisition  and  distribution.  It 
in  true  that  thei«  are  many  milUouair^s  and  many  tines  as  many 
poor.  It  ix  true  that  the  summer  sun,  God's  gift  to  all,  shines 
ecjoally  upon  the  palace  nnd  the  hovel,  dazzling  tlie  on«  and  con- 
suming other.  Bnt  unless  it  can  bo  shown  that  the  property  and 
material  wealth  cr«<lit«d  to  the  former,  and  expressed  in  dollars 
and  cents,  has  been  ruduoed  U>  pos»tti«ion  by  methods  in  conflict 
with  law  and  ecjoity,  there  la  no  Tolnerable  point  at  which  the 
poemworft  of  It  can  be  uasulled.     Let  ns  examine  this  point 

AOQUItilTION  or  WEALTH. 

Blackstooe  says  ;  "  Necessity  begat  property."  Writers  may 
difller  as  to  how  property  once  belonging  to  everybody  beoomes 
the  exclnsiTe  property  of  somebody ;  but  all  agree  that  oooa- 
pancy  originally  secured  title.  The  entire  territory  now  com- 
prised within  the  confines  of  the  United  States,  originally 
belonged  to  the  Indian  tribes  Uiat  occnpied  it  It,  however,  was 
acquired  by  Koropeao  countries  by  means  of  discovery  and  » 
rude  mockery  of  purchase.  The  thirteen  colonies  In  North 
America  existed  by  right  of  I^nglisU  charters,  the  laud  in  theory 
uid  by  right  belonging  to  the  king  of  England.  The  Revoln- 
tfoBSBttled  the  title  of  this  territory  in  the  han^ht  of  first,  the 
Oonfederacy  of  Stated,  and  finally  the  Cnited  States,  and  all  stib- 
oeqaent  grants  of  land  were  made  to  newly  formed  atatee  or 
individuals  by  the  United  StAtes. 

*  [SuiE(l«l«dby  Ml  article  In  Uw  Juoo  N  umlMr  of  Tini  AMKRIcaH  JoCKSAL  OT  Pau- 
y|[»,«utlU«4t  "TliPDkligvruf  Uiv  lloui'."] 
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[Om  anjltiiDg  be  clenrer  than  tbat  the  title  to  real  estMe 
luired  by  dewent  or  purchase,  and  now  in  oxvlttsiTe  potsses- 
Biod,  is  bODded  on  law,  etinity,  justice  and  common  seoMl 
The  old  common  law,  upon  which  our  law  in  foanded,  recognized 
Ute  right  and  dtle  to  property  a«()Rir«d  by  escheat,  occupancy, 
prascriptioQ,  forfeilore,  and  alieoatioo,  which  latter  included 
by  deed,  by  matter  of  record,  by  special  cu!«toiii  and  by  derive. 
If  then,  real  property  is  thtta  legally  reduced  to  pooowaion  by 
meann  of  a  system  rounded  on  customs,  tn-adition,  and  hnmuuity, 
and  standing  the  test  of  time,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  real 
dan^r  larking  theieJn.  Bnt  If  there  is,  what  remedy  can  be 
applied  save  that  of  wholesale  seizure  and  confiscation,  which  no 
sane  man  would  adx'isef  It  Is  precisely  the  some  with  pergonal 
property,  title  to  which  under  the  common  law  could  be  acquired 
by  oeonpaDcy,  by  prerogative,  by  forfeiture,  by  custoai,  by  suc- 
oeasloQ,  by  marriage,  by  judgment,  by  grant,  by  contract^  by 
bankraptcy,  by  testament  and  by  a^I  ministration.  Title  to  pcr- 
Booal  property  acquired  in  any  of  these  ^»ys  cannot  he  dispated. 
Bnt  the  progreaa  of  society,  its  rapid  growth,  materially  and 
indimtrially,  has  broadened  the  field  for  the  ncquisition  of 
wealth.  Inventions,  labor  Baviag  machines,  discoveries  and 
newly  applied  wlonces.  have  completely  tnutforraed  the 
methods  of  p'rodnctioo  ;  qwculation  in  many  forms  antiolpiates 
prodactlou  and  tncrcase ;  while  an  ingenious  system  of  credits 
and  discounts  facilitates  the  exchange  and  distribution  of  wealth. 
The  wealth  of  the  nineti^enlh  century  comprises  hundreds  of 
ibems  that  were  not  dreamed  of  in  Ulackstone's  time.  In  other 
words,  witli  the  advance  of  civilization  have  oome  new  elements 
which  enter  into  the  problem — elements  which  are  not  suscepti- 
ble of  lineal  or  cubical  measurement,  but  are  duo  to  the  growUi 
and  condition  of  society,  the  progress  of  the  world  and  the 
genius  of  man.  And  yet  these  new- found  elements  are  valoabl^ 
cao  be  reduced  to  oonatmotive,  if  not  absolute  poaseaslon,  aud 
constitute  weulUi  which  can  be  expreteed  i»  dollars  and  oent& 

fSEABNED   INCREMEKTC, 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  "  uaearaed  incremeat."     We 
•re  told  that  th«  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  is  not  entitled  to  the 
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riee  in  Talae  due  to  Uie  growth  of  the  oommanity.  It  is  argaed 
tliat  the  owner  of  railway  Bhurea  is  not  entitled  to  the  rise  io 
valoe  due  to  the  growtli  and  derelopment  of  the  ooontry  through 
which  U>e  roud  runs,  or  due  to  auy  other  cause  for  ttiut  matter. 
The  toilers  in  the  field  and  at  the  bench  join  in  condemniag  a 
woial  and  economical  8>-8tom  that  allows  them  to  labor  for  (en 
hours  a  day  for  merely  a  comfortable  living,  while  their  neigh- 
bor, with  apparently  uo  labor  at  all,  aecumulates  a  fortune. 
The  latter,  it  is  maintained,  graapn  wealth  by  absorbing  the  pro- 
duct of,  or  the  result  of,  the  labor  of  others — Dattena,  in  other 
words,  off  thia  mysteriona  "unearned  increment,"  at  the  expense 
of  society.     Let  us  examine  this  for  a  moment. 

Nature  is  forever  progrewtive.  There  is  in  all  these  king- 
dOEDS— the  animat,  vegetable  and  mineral — a  constant  evolu- 
tion taking  pta«e.  By  a  alow  and  Mibtlo  procens,  a  transforma- 
tion and  growth  is  ever  going  on.  The  eolt  becomes  a  horse ; 
the  aeed  beoomee  the  grain  ;  the  carbon  becomes  a  brilliant  gem  ; 
and  in  all  these  caMS  of  growth  and  trunsforuuitious,  there  is  u 
correHponding  increase  in  value — that  is,  the  article  in  the  sec- 
ond stage  Is  more  naefbl  or  deHimble  than  in  tJte  first.  The  qnee- 
tion  arises,  who  is  cnlitlod  to  the  increase  in  value  occasioned 
by  DO  act  of  wan  f  The  farmer  plants  liis  seed  In  the  spring 
and  in  due  time  linds  himself  possessed  of  produce.  Ue  buys  a 
promislDg  oalT  and  in  the  coarw  of  time  finds  himself  poesessed 
of  a  splendid  cow.  But  why  is  this  physical  transformation  uo 
increment  at  nil  T  As  far  ha  natnre  is  ooucerned  it  Ls  mer«Iy  a 
change  of  form ;  but  as  far  as  society  is  conoeroed  it  is  an  incre- 
ment So  that  the  eeseatial  element  to  an  increment  at  all,  Is  a 
society  having  wants  to  be  supplied. 

Is  It  not  precisely  the  same  iu  the  indnstrJal  world  t  A  piece 
of  leather  is  by  the  skill  of  the  artisau,  transrormed  into  a  pair 
of  shoes.  To  the  shoemaker  already  supplied  with  alioes,  tJtis 
is  merely  a  change  in  form  ;  but  the  moment  the  other  element 
is  supplied,  namely,  society,  tlie  transrornitttioii  becomes  an  Incre- 
ment, for  the  shoes  are  more  valuable  to  society  than  the  leather. 
But  is  not  the  shoemaker  entitled  to  this  increment,  although  he 
had  nothing    whatever  to    do   with    supplying   the    element 
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that  ma<)o  his  shoes  more  valuable  than  the  leather.  And 
is  not  the  farmer  entitled  to  this  increment,  although  he 
had  nothing  whatever  to  <lo  with  the  actual  tranftformatiOD  or 
supplying  the  other  element,  twdecy  t  Thin  incremeo^  there- 
fore, is  entirely  outnide  the  change  or  tramiformatioii,  and  is  dne 
to  another  caose  altogether.  We  are  driven  to  the  conrfiisioD, 
then,  that  all  iocrementB,  depending  afi  they  do  apon  the  exist- 
ence of  a  society  with  wants  to  be  supplied,  ore  logical,  eco- 
Domical  and  legitimate. 

A  has  a  piece  of  land  which  he  has  appropriated  to  his  own 
me.  He  duett  not  alter  it  toateriaUy,  bat  in  the  courao  of  time  a 
l^tlinate  fDcremeot  takes  place  becanse  of  tlie  extsteace  and 
growth  of  a  society  with  wants  to  be  supplied.  Society  oer- 
tainly  would  not  cluiiu  the  increment  in  the  case  of  the  farmer's 
seed  or  cow;  neither  would  it  claim  the  increment  in  the  case  of 
the  shoemaker's  »bo««{  uor  can  U  clHim  the  inoremeni  in  t3ie 
COM  of  A'a  piece  of  land.  In  aU  theeo  (sses,  it  is  very  ovidoot 
that  the  increJtient  is  due,  not  to  the  natoral  or  artificial  trans- 
formation, but  to  the  oxistenco  of  a  society.  Per  cotttt-a,  if  society 
doea  claim  the  increment  in  the  cafw  of  A's  land,  it  can  claim 
the  increment  in  tlie  other  casm  with  equal  justice. 

In  the  complex  transaction  of  the  indnstrial  world,  it  is  not 
ncecoeary  for  those  who  supply  the  neoeeaary  fhnds  to  aotnally 
hftTe  a  hand  in  transform iug  the  goods,  in  order  to  be  eatiUed  to 
what  is  known  as  the  incremenL  The  carriagea  which  a  oorpor- 
atdon  hires  its  laborers  to  build,  are  Just  as  much  the  exclosive 
property  of  the  corporation,  as  though  every  member  thereof 
had  individually  labore^I  with  his  hands  in  workiug  the  wood 
and  iron  into  shape.  By  reason  of  the  advanced  methods  of 
prrnlnctlon  on  a  liu-ge  scale,  thei'e  is  an  economical  division  of 
labor,  and  every  laborer  gets  hia  claim  on  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct, disooanled,  so  to  speak,  In  the  shape  of  wages.  Bat  is 
not  the  credit  in  dollant  and  cents  gained  by  the  sale  of  these 
earriages,  a  valid  onel  In  the  bnsliiess  world,  where  tninsac- 
UoDB  are  conducted  by  a  syoteni  of  credits,  it  is  not  neoeesary  for 
men  to  Hctuully  help  build  a  railroad  or  a  factory,  or  dig  a  mine, 
in  order  to  t)e  entitled  to  a  portion  of  what  is  known  as  the 
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iacreioeat ;  and  sacb  increment  ia  a  legitimate  object  of  private 
possession  80  long  as  the  only  essential  element  is  tbere — a 
growing  isociety  viUi  wantB  to  be  supplied. 

In  Che  old  dUpensation,  wc  »re  tau):ht  that  the  three  elementa 
in  the  production  of  wealth  are  laud,  labor,  and  capital.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  legitimate  forma  of  veulUi 
in  irhioh  perhaps  only  one,  peihaiui  none  of  these  elements 
appear.  An  inroution,  for  instance,  is  a  form  of  weultb, 
emanating  f^om  mental  labor,  and  by  means  of  a  patent  reduced 
to  poaaession,  and  bought  and  sold.  A  treatise  on  philosophy  or 
mechanics  is  a  prodnct  of  mental  labor,  and  yet  by  means  of  a 
copyright  is  Ktisccptible  of  reduction  to  posttesaion.  and  bceomes 
valnable  property,  to  be  bought  and  sold.  Tlie  profit  which  a 
I>oreon  makes  io  the  piirchiwie  and  sale  of  any  given  article  h  a 
kind  of  wealth  which  properly  stands  to  his  credit,  although  he 
has  not  actually  produced  anything.  A  buys  a  her«e  for  9100, 
and  in  the  cour^ie  of  a  month  sells  the  horse  for  $200.  Thin  ^lOO 
profit  stands  to  A's  credit  as  a  form  of  wealth,  and  yet  the  ftame 
horse  in  the  hnnds  of  its  new  owner  is  valued  at  $200,  and  placed 
on  his  credit  ^de  as  an  asset  to  that  amount.  The  property, 
wealth,  aflsebs  or  in  modern  parlance,  credits,  of  an  individual, 
firm,  or  corporation,  consist  of  a  variety  of  Ihiugs  tauKible  and 
intangible,  all  subject  to  increase  or  deerease  according  bo  supply 
and  demand  and  various  other  causeftsnch  as  good  will,  standing 
in  the  oommnnity,  growth  of  population,  general  confidence,  or 
lack  of  confidence,  and  so  forth.  A  man  may  buy  a  stock  of 
goods  In  a  store  worth  as  goods,  96,000 ;  but  he  may  perhaps 
get  a  bargain  if  be  paj's  910.000  for  the  busiutws,  goods  and  all. 
The  extra  *5,000  gives  to  the  vender  a  legitimate  wealth  or  a 
credit,  although  he,  in  a  sense,  did  not  create  that  vealtb.  That 
verj"  day,  however,  the  vender  of  thb*  business  places  to  his 
credit  tlOiOOO — one  half  in  goods,  the  othvr  half  In  good  will. 
Under  this  system  of  cretlits,  there  need  not  be  an  actual 
increase  in  the  production  of  the  number  of  any  given  article, 
in  order  to  liave  an  iucrem^e  in  wcallli  or  credit  as  far  as 
this  article  is  concerned.  There  is,  therefore,  an  uueeonomic 
distinction  made  between  producers  and  so-called  non-prodnceiv 
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as  to  Lbeir  right  to  wealth  or  credit  I  do  ttot  mean  to 
say  that  one  caa  get  something  for  nothing,  or  can  aoqnire 
wealth  or  cr«di(  by  doing  noUiing.  He  mtiat  satiBrj  sonM 
one  that  be  is  giving  a  jost  compensation  for  the  w<!altb  or 
credit  which  he  is  acquiring,  but  this  compeuxatiun  may  be 
tangible,  intangible,  mental  or  physical.  It  will  thus  he  seen 
that  the  fortunes  which  hare  been  and  are  being  accumulated 
by  meanti  of  this  so-called  "unearned  increment,''  are  fairly  and 
eoonouiically  obtained.  There  is  no  sach  thing  as  an  "unearned 
increment"  either  in  the  physicaj  or  industrial  world,  exoept  in 
tli«  cuee  of  theft. 

DI8TKIBI.-T10N   OF    WEALTH. 

llaTiug  thus  inquired  iuto  the  various  forms  and  methods  of 
acqoiring  wealth,  enpecially  the  so-called  "nneamed  incre- 
ment," and  having  coucluded  that  all  are  legitiiuate  and 
economical,  let  as  consider  for  a  moment  the  distribntion  of 
wetlth  or  credit.  Tbat  wealth  and  credit  are  uaequAlly  di- 
vided, there  is  no  doabt.  But  why  this  inequality  t  It  is 
because  of  the  varying  t»(>clal  and  physical  comlitioos  existing 
la  humanity ;  it  is  because  of  the  different  environments  with 
which  ffttt^  and  circumstances  surround  memhent  of  society  ;  It 
ift  because  of  the  opportunity  of  one  and  the  lack  of  opportunity 
of  another.  If  you  will  tell  me  wby  one  is  bom  with  high 
mental  endowiuent  and  another  with  low ;  if  yon  will  tell  me 
why  one  is  born  in  wealth  and  another  in  poverty  ;  if  yon  will 
tell  me  wby  one  has  opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth  thrust 
opon  him  and  another  noae,  I  will  tell  you  why  Uie  wealth  and 
eredita  of  this  world  are  unevenly  distributed.  Dot  suppose  the 
entire  wealth  and  credits  of  the  Uuit«d  Btatea  were  divided  per 
capita  among  tbe  population,  how  long  would  it  b«  ero  the  same 
few  acquire  Uie  great  bollc  of  it  agaiuT  There  is  absolutely  no 
remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  at)  long  as  the  ConstitutioD  and 
the  laws  protect  private  pro|>erty. 

OONCESTBATED   WK.VLTB. 

Bnt  are  not  mfn  of  great  wealtli  and  large  credits,  bleesinga 
rather  than  curses  to  a  community  T  Are  not  tbe  great  corpora- 
tions, when  operated  scientifically  and  economically,  blessings  to 
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a  coantryl  Why  shanid  Cbero  be  so  much  alarm  at  tlte  concen- 
tration  or  tangible  veslth  and  Uie  piling  np  of  oredita  in  the 
baadsof  afewt  It  isasHnmed  tliatwhen  a  mini  has  ac«Htniilat<Hl 
a  miUiOD  doUan,  be  has  deprived  999,991*  men  of  their  share  of 
tJie  world's  wealth,  and  thus  impovertalied  tJicm  all.  No  man 
can  po^ibly  a^^cntnolate  a  millioD  dollars  nithbut  employing 
labor  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  without  expouding  and  dis- 
tributing some  portion  of  his  already  accnmnlated  wealth  in  the 
acouninlation  of  more.  lusteaul,  therefore,  of  depriving  999,990 
men  of  their  share  of  the  nation's  wealth,  a  millionaire  assists 
in  clothing  and  ft-eclLng  at  letisl  some  portion  of  (his  !»9{),99d. 
Every  person  and  every  corporation  that  has  concentrated 
wettlth,  not  only  economiees  hnmau  labor  in  the  ac«nmalation 
of  more  w^tb,  but  assista  in  supporting  a  large  portion  of  the 
OOmmnnity. 

Hie  tendency  of  the  indnatiial  world  is  toward  conoentration 
and  combination  to  e«onomii«  labor  and  reduce  the  ooet  of  pro- 
dactioii.  The  man  or  the  men  who  thus  prodnce  or  tzansport 
to  consnmers,  do  so  at  the  least  poasible  expenditure  of  labor  to 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  mankind.  By  this  means,  what  wore 
onoe  luxuries  itre  to-day  within  tlie  reach  of  the  masses. 
Cooperation  is  said  to  bo  the  Bolution  of  this  vexed  quwtion, 
and  yet  this  combination  of  capital  and  concentration  of  com- 
peting groups,  is  the  highest  kind  of  cooperation.  It  plaoee 
groat  wealth  In  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  ecouoinizw  human  labor 
and  redncea  the  cost  of  production. 

irfEQUAMTY  IS  DIYIBION. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  the  personal  and  real  property  of 
the  United  States  iucreases  so  much  in  a  year.  To  what  per- 
centage of  this  inoreaee  is  each  man,  woman,  and  child  enUblcdt 
The  ready  auswer  is,  to  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  indi- 
rfdnal  labor  contributed  by  wu-h.  liut  how  is  this  labor  to  be 
meaRuedT  And  what  kind  of  labor  is  to  be  the  criterion  and 
unit  of  measurcl  And  is  actual  labor  the  only  oontrllmtion 
that  is  to  share  in  the  division  of  the  increnaet  In  pra^ztice  it 
would  be  found  impossible  to  d\vide  0(|uitably  and  satisfactorily 
the  year's  increase  of  property  by  any  mle  of  hnmao  device. 
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on  luoong  competing  gronpB  and  codperatioo  amoDg 
DtHt-fiompeting  ({roaps.  is  tried,  and  with  a  measure  of  i^Dcoees, 
bot  the  final  divisiou  of  Uie  year's  Increase  in  property  is  otiU 
nneqoaL     U  cannot  be  otbervise. 

Thia  proooea  is  repeated  year  after  year,  and  the  few  who  have 
property  to  Start  with  and  energy  and  braiug  to  improve  their 
opportiinitioA,  acquire  the  larger  percentage  of  the  wealth  of 
the  nation.  Bnt  in  this  iineqaal  distrihution  it  most  not  be 
aasnined  that  the  few  actually  steal  from  the  many  their  juHt 
proportion  of  wealth.  There  is  always  iwuo  economical  reason 
beyond  tbe  control  of  legislation,  why  A  gets  a  larger  nbare 
than  B;  bnt  A  does  not  neceesarily  aotiuiro  some  of  B's.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  in  acquiring  liis  large 
portion,  A  has  asHinted  B  in  acqairing  his  amail  portion. 
AVENtTES  OP   EBCAPK. 

But  the  situation  is  not  hopeletta  The  poor  are  still  In  the 
midst  of  OS,  and  want  and  misery  are  Htalkiog  abroad.  The 
amelioration  of  this  condition  is  tbe  social  and  eoonomloal  prob- 
lem of  the  day.  EdMcatlon  toward  seif-help,  free  schools,  fewer 
improvident  marriagee,  and  the  eradication  of  the  drink  evil 
are  some  of  the  avenues  of  escape.  Txtgislation  cannot  directly 
raise  vages;  it  cannot  permanently  raise  or  lower  the  price  of 
any  commodity ;  it  cannot  put  wealth  into  a  man's  pocket.  It 
ono,  however,  create  condition))  more  favorable  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  existence  and  material  progrees. 

Legislation  cannot  take  away  the  sacred  rights  to  life,  prop- 
erty, and  the  pursnit.  of  happiness.  I.egL<ilation  cannot  obliter- 
ate peiaotuU  ambition,  industry,  and  shrewdness.  Legislation 
cannot  pat  brains  into  a  man  or  woman.  Bat  legislation  can 
and  does  very  properly,  regotate  the  rights  and  obllg»tioii.s  of 
man  to  man.  "Society  owes  no  man  a  living''  and  "Something 
eanoot  be  obtained  for  nothing,"  are  two  axioms  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  trac  social  and  innterial  progreaa.  In  a  study 
of  the  Hcquisition  and  distribation  of  wealth  and  of  the  evident 
evils  of  onr  prcMnt  social  stntotore,  these  two  traiams  most  not 
be  overlooked. 

There  is  f&r  greater  danger  (Voin  a  spread  of  tbe  dootrines  of 
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socialism  and  anarchism  absorbed  from  onr  large  foreign  element, 
than  from  our  millionaires  and  onr  corporations  with  their  con- 
centrated capital,  and  the  present  method  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  In  nearly  all  the  recent  labor  tronblea,  the  spirit  of 
socialism  and  anarchism  bronght  here  by  foreign  laborers  was 
fonnd  dominant ;  and  this  spirit^  foreign  to  onr  soil  and  civili- 
zation, fanned  by  the  minds  of  political  demagognes,  bnrst  forth 
into  a  flame  threatening  to  oonsnme  both  employer  and  em- 
ployed. Stop  this  wholesale  immigration  and  give  the  old 
American  spirit  of  loyalty  to  home  institntions,  of  love  of 
fomUy  and  home,  of  tmst  and  confidence  between  employer  and 
employed,  an  opportunity  to  assert  itself,  and  the  present  spirit 
of  discontent  will  a^  least  not  fpt>w  worse.  Well  paid  Ameri- 
can labor  makes  happy  homes,  a  good  market  for  American 
prodncts,  and  gives  all  a  fair  share  in  the  nation's  wealth. 

B.  TS.  DmGLET. 


IS  GOLD  ANY  MORE  SOUND  AS  MONEY  THAN  SILVER? 


BV  oRORae  cANNUto  nrLi. 


THOSE  who,  Irom  interest  or  ij^orance,  set  tip  a  concerted 
ontcr^-  Tor  "sound  niouey,"  for  "houest  money,"  would 
bftve  us  tbiak  that  ^old  only  vaa  that  money  ;  and  their  constant 
allegation  in  support  of  their  worebip  of  gold  ii*  that  it  poeMum 
an  almost  nnvarying  value  which  eutitlee  it  to  the  exolusire 
name  of  "  ^tuiuliirTl."  Hut  the  most  curaory  review  of  the  facts 
of  monetary  history  shown  Uie  fallacy  of  such  au  aHBUuiption. 
Gold  appreciatee  and  dcprociaU-*  as  well  aa  wlvor.  Lonil 
Beacoonfield openly  admitted  it  in  hui speech  "in  Parliament," 
in  March,  1ST9,  the  constricting  Intlueuce  on  biuioesitof  every 
Idad  of  a  steadily  decreafiing  volume  of  money  then  making 
itself  more  and  more  felt  in  nnftiland.  The  gold  product  of 
Andtralia  and  I'aliforuia  had  been  i^eadily  dimiDishin^.  The 
Gontinental  nations  were  cowing  on  to  a  gold  basis.  Population 
was  increafiing  all  the  time,  and  in  conseqnence  a  Rfeater  snpply 
of  money  was  needed  to  carry  on  its  tTaiissictioiis.  Vet  this  snp- 
ply wan  continually  diminishing-  from  the  diauae  of  silver,  and 
gold  was  appreciating  because  other  nations  besides  Kngland 
were  eager  to  Hocnrc  their  share  of  it. 

ICogland  idone  contd  gel  along  very  advautugeously  ou  a  gold 
basis,  but  when  the  other  nations  came  on  to  it  they  at  once 
beoanic  her  suocesafbl  competitor^  rendering  her  coveted  advan- 
tage more  and  more  precarious.  Lord  Beaoonsfield  oonfeesed 
thatastate  of  affairs  hnd  been  brought  »bont  by  gold  production, 
"exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  prodnoed  at  fint."  He 
said  :  "Gold  is  everj-  day  appreciating  in  value,  and  as  it  appre- 
ciates the  lower  become  prices."  In  other  wordii,  the  more 
dlfficalt  it  becomes  to  procure  mooey,  gold  being  tJie  ooly 
money,  Che  lower  prices  (all ;  aod   conversely,  the  greater  the 
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supply  of  tnooey,  Uie  higber  prices  go.  TfaiH  is  just  what  is 
mewit  by  Uie  delinttioa  of  money  im  beiug  a  iitvnsiire  of  values  as 
veil  as  a  medium  of  excbao^e. 

Now,  if  ^lil  was  apprecialjng  cv«ry  day  in  Englaod,  as  Bca- 
consfield  admitted,  what  becomed  of  the  persistently  repeated 
expression  that  ft  alone  poaeesms  an  unvarying  qttali^- 1  Thai 
gold  ia  of  standard  value,  while  silver  varies  like  other  oommod- 
ItiesT  Beacoosfic-ld  fiirtlicr  slated  that  it  might  boeoin«  nocM- 
aar;  to  inveetigate  the  caoAOi  which  are  affecting  the  value  of 
lh«  precious  metaU — gold  equally  with  tulvcr — and  to  furlh«r 
investigate  "the  efi'ect  which  the  change  in  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  has  upon  th«  iudustrie*  of  the  country,  and  upon 
the  ooutiuual  fall  of  prices.-'  The  adoption  of  monometalliani 
by  Germauy  aud  Frau(«  has  fitly  biM'a  deecribeil  as  a  stunning 
blow  at  Eaglaod's  proeperity,  a»  well  as  at  that  of  all  other 
countries  which  have  blindly  adopted  hor  gold  policy.  Ger* 
many  was  converted  by  the  sight  of  tlie  bloated  wealth  of 
England's  creditor  class.  She  did  not  take  into  view  the  oondi- 
tion  of  her  toiling  masses,  a  fiery  volcano  of  revolting  and  rev- 
olutionary disoontent,  on  whose  thin  surface  rests  the  whole 
fabric  of  this  gre«dy  creditor  dynasty. 

^Miat  has  not  tlils  perilous  act  of  demonetization  oost  G«r- 
many  already  1  Uas  it  stimulated  her  indtistriee,  the  only  stay 
and  support  of  modent  oattonsT  Has  it  increased  her  wealth 
by  a  corresponding  increase  of  an  industrious  and  contented 
population  T  Oo  the  contntr^v  the  Qerimtn  people  liave,  since 
silver  demonetization,  been  fleeing  from  their  native  country  in 
Boch  increasing  numbers  as  history  never  recorded  before. 
StaCifitice  assure  us  that  the  total  emigration  from  Germany  to 
other  oonutries,  and  chiefly  to  onr  own,  itom  1873  to  18S9, 
amonnled  to  l,M6,000  persons.  The  forbidding  statastacs  of 
ilte^timacy  and  suicide,  only  serve  to  confirm  this  startling  tes- 
timony of  this  popular  distress  and  despair  wrought  by  the  same 
cause — a  dimiuishlng  volume  of  money,  low  prices,  unemployed 
and  insufficiently  employed  labor,  burdensome  taxes,  and  decay- 
ing enterprise.  Geriiuitiy,  of  course,  does  not  possess  those 
recaperative  natural  resources  for  a  disheartened  people  which 
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oar  tnatcbleas  ootmtry  can  boast,  bnt  in  any  comparatire  viev  of 
the  case  wc  are  uot  to  foi^t  that  DiouoiMtallUiu  worlui  Uie  same 
destroying  efiTects  every  wher«i,  aud  that  the  rich  resoarcee  that 
still  remain  to  oa  aru  the  very  tbiuKS  coveted  and  aimed  for  by 
thia  vomctooR  appetite  of  the  foreigu  creditor  clafe>,  the  aristoo- 
racy  of  the  icorld's  tj'ranny,  and  the  last  enemy  that  honest 
indostry  ih  snnimoDed  to  confront. 

And  here  wv  soe  the  eEEeets  abroad  k>  lar  of  this  htind  ad- 
herence to  gold  as  the  only  "bonent  money,"  an  the  trae 
"standard  money''  of  the  world.  Why  is  not  silver  money 
equally  "honest  money"!  By  whose  decree  has  it  come  to 
pass,  after  thousands  of  years  of  use  as  money  by  the  side  of 
gold,  and  the  larger  portion  by  fai'  of  tliat  long  period  the 
aoo^>ted  "standard  money."  that  silver  shall  bo  deposed  from 
its  high  rank  and  take  a  lower  place  among  the  contniodities  of 
life  instead  of  continuing  to  m«aaure  their  valoel  The  qii«stioa 
serioosly  arises,  is  it  within  the  power,  mach  lees  the  right,  of 
any  legislation  whatever  to  sot  aside  with  u  tyrannic  absolutism, 
to  aonol  and  destroy  the  function  of  one  of  the  two  recoguited 
precious  iiielals  which  the  world  has  by  tradition  and  custom 
together  accepted  as  being  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  ita 
progreaalve  civilizatioul  We  reluct  at  a  proposition  that  con- 
taina  arbitrary  elements  inviting  each  violent  hostility. 

They  will  tdl  us  that  silver  cannot  Iw  "hoaeet  money"  and 
"sound  money"  because  it  is  no  longer  par  with  gold.  The 
charge  is  only  nominal.  It  would  l>e  said  with  stricter  truth 
Uiat  gold  has  appreciated,  and  is  at  a  premium,  than  that  silver 
has  depreciated.  That  obviously  is  heoAuse  gold  alone  is  reoog* 
oixed  afi  money,  because  its  annual  production  is  steadily  dimin- 
islilng,  and  because  of  the  Increasing  competition  among  civii> 
iud  natioiut  to  obtain  poasessioo  of  it.  Are  not  these  reasons 
eooogb  for  its  becoming  deaterf  Id  any  attempt  to  restore  the 
former  parity  of  gold  and  silver,  too,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  as  silver  appruciatce,  gold  depreciates,  until  the  proposed 
monetary  equilibrium  is  secared.  There  is  an  almost  instinctive 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  two  metals  to  oomo  back  into 
money  relatJoaship.     If  one  gains,  the  other  correspondingly 
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loeee.  Tho  action  is  mutoal  and  automatic.  And  it  ig  practgely 
nod  emphatically  because  of  this  automatic  interRctioD  of  the 
two  metals  as  money  tbat  they  are  become  the  rulers  of  the 
world's  civUiKatioQ,  af«isting,  and  at  the  name  time  nieaniiriDg, 
its  progrtas,  steadying,  while  stimnlating,  its  cuergiw,  and 
answering  the  needs  and  wlfinK  the  problems  of  oar  wonder- 
fully divereifivd  modern  life. 

Silver  will  in  fact  hring  per  onnoe  »s  much  of  the  oommoditiea 
as  it  ever  did.  Does  that  tend  to  prove  the  depreciation  of  ite 
valaet  Its  legislative  value  touches  it  only  on  its  money  side. 
Wbon  the  legislative  function  presumes  to  meddle  with  and 
dictate  to  the  money  function,  all  experience  tells  us  that  it 
mistakenly  transcends  its  limitations.  Government  is  DO 
aathority  for  the  mea.<inring  value  of  money;  that  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  prints  of  oommodities ;  its  purchastng  power  is 
its  only  measuring  value.  As  well  believe— as  too  many  now 
believe — that  the  rate  of  intercut  fiiee  the  valne  of  money,  as 
that  it  is  or  can  he  Bxed  by  le^slation.  Trne,  legislation  may 
withdraw  its  measuring  power — tJtougli  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment sttob  legislation  is  dearly  beyond  Conatitntional 
aniliority — but  silver  still  relui  ns  its  historic  place  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  and  it  will  retain  its  place  equally  with  gold  to  the 
end.  Both  alike  are  the  money  of  the  world  and  the  twin 
snpports  of  advancing  oivilixatiOD^'aiid  such  they  are  likely  to 
bo  so  loDg  an  our  planet  is  populated. 

So  to  say  that  silver  is  no  longer  "honest  money"  equally 
with  gold,  simply  because  it  has  oome  uuder  the  bou  of  le^la- 
tive  conspiracy,  aocompliKbiiig  its  selfish  ends  by  sun-eptilions 
loetbodis  and  at  a  time  when  neither  of  the  two  uctal.'^  wiis  in 
nae,  is  to  uttor  a  monetary  faJsehood,  for  which  no  sincerely 
honest  excuse  can  be  framed  or  conceived.  There  Is  really  oo 
such  fiction  as  a  seventy-eight  or  a  seventy-two  cent  dollar  when 
a  silver  dollar  will  buy  what  it  a]wa>'s  would,  or  an  ounce  of 
silver  will  buy  as  much  as  it  ever  would  of  needed  commoditiM. 
Why  oot  say  that  a  gold  dollar — which  nobody  ever  sees,  and  so 
therefore  made  the  "standard"  dollar— is  worth  $1.22  or  tl.28f 
But  that  is  not  the  fashion  of  the  argarneut  with  the  creditor 
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^dynasty.  They  do  not  cure  to  poll  Uie  wool  over  that  eye,  -but 
over  the  other. 

loBtCAd  or  persisting  in  the  MsertioD  that  one  metal  uaed  w 
money  has  depreciated  and  that  the  other  remains  anchanged, 
Itod  that  the  former  metal,  thererore,  ciko  no  louger  be  ^iiud  and 
iKmest  money,  the  true  and  only  way  of  forming  a  correct 
jndgment  is  to  compare  both  metah  alike  with  commodities  in 
general,  and  thns  discover  the  relations  of  the  metals,  not  to  one 
anotlier,  bnt  to  all  other  things  that  are  needed  and  purchafuible. 
And  the  discovery  vrill  not  fail  to  be  this :  that  gold  and  silver 

'  have  both  appreciated,  the  IaCt«r  in  comparatively  small 
measore,  and  the  former  immensely  and  minoasly.  The  reaAon 
for  this  gn^  change  in  the  relation  of  the  two  metals  in 
obvioosly  that  one  of  them,  silver,  has  by  mistaken  and  mis- 
chievons  legislation  been  deprived  of  its  legal  tender  fhnctioa. 
But  for  the  limited  coinage  Bnbse<]nentty  allowed  to  ailrer,  the 
difference  in  their  relation  would  have  been  vastly  greater  tluui 
His. 

Bilver  has  lost  none  of  lis  purchasing  power  in  ronfuvinenre  of 
hostile  legislation.  Four  hundred  and  twelve  and  one  half 
grains  of  silver  (uncoined  j  will  buy  as  macb  of  the  articles 
that  are  d^my  consumed  by  the  people  as  412^  grains  of  silver 
woold  buy  in  1873,  when  silver  bore  a  premium  of  three  per 
oeot  over  gold.  C^  it  bo  said,  then,  that  it  has  fallen  in  valuet 
It  is  the  price  of  oommodities,  not  arbitrary  and  artificial  l«f^ 
lation.  that  fixes  its  value.  Stiver  baa  not  fidten  relatively  to 
wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and  other  commodities.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  has  fallen  relatively  to  nothing  but  gold  ;  and  that  is  only  a 
delnsire  fiction,  which  really  means  that  gold  has  become  dewer, 
in  other  words,  that  prices  have  ducliued — showing  conclusively 
that  gold  is  by  no  means  of  that  fixed  and  unchangeable  value 
which  the  interested  creditor  dynasty  would  have  ns  think. 

And  if  gold,  equally  with  silver,  rises  and  falls,  appreolaUe 
and  depreciates,  why  ih  it  any  more  "bound''  and  "honest'* 
money  than  is  silvert  How  long  ago  waa  it  that  the  proposition 
was  made  to  demonetize  gold  instead  of  silverT  Germany  at 
one  time  serioosly  considered  it     We  of  the  United  States  were 
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likewise  talking  of  it.  The  supply  of  the  yellow  tnelal  vas 
tbeD  (200,000,000  yearly ;  qov  it  btts  droppee^I  to  (124,000,000. 
And  with  gold  aloue  as  leg&l  t«uder  money  for  nil  omoantR,  with 
the  aonoa)  supply  diminisbing,  and  other  nations  competing 
eagerly  for  it,  bow  long  will  It  be  before  fftlling  prices  will  drag 
down  all  pro&tj;  with  them,  and  all  farther  enterprise  terminate 
)u  a  tiniveraat  {Muiic  that  will  precipitate  Industrial  cliaoe  and 
social  confusion  t 

THE  EN010COU8  lXt9i>,  FROM  THK  nEMOSKTlZATION  OF  8II.VKB. 

It  is  important  above  all  things  to  nnderatand  what  an  enor- 
D10U&  loss  of  wealth  bas  been  anlTered  by  the  country  in  oonae- 
quenoe  of  the  demonetization  of  silver.  Few  people  have  any 
Ides  of  the  extent  of  the  actnaJ  robbery  deliberately  oomniitted. 
The  accepted  entimate  is  that  the  silver  miners  themselves  sub- 
mitted  to  a  loM  of  $^000,000  a  year.  How  does  the  case  stnud 
with  the  cotton  grower,  and  the  wheat  raiser  t    Let  as  took  and 

When  silver  was  demonetized  in  1S73,  cotton  brought  16.4 
osDts  per  pound.  Sex'euteen  yeais  lat«r,  when  silver  had  not 
equal  purchasing  power  with  gold  as  it  bad  prior  to  1873,  cotton 
brought  0.!)  cents  per  pound.  Itut  for  denionetluitlon  the  price 
would  have  been  the  eame  io  1869  that  it  was  in  1873.  The 
yidd  of  18S9  was  3.600,000,000  pounds,  which  at  the  price  of 
1873  (16.4  cents)  would  have  brought  (574,000,000.  But  inas- 
much as  the  price  was  only  9.1^  cents  )>er  iwond,  it  brooght  only 
(i345,fi00,000,  a  clear  loss  in  the  single  year  of  I88»  of  (327,- 
SO0,0O0,  caused  entirely  by  the  continuous  fall  in  prices  in  con- 
sequcnoe  of  the  demonetization  of  silver. 

The  average  price  of  cotton  for  each  of  theee  BerenteeQ  yeata — 
1873  to  1889  inclusive — was  13,1  cents  per  pound.  The  average 
yield  for  each  of  the  seventeen  years  was  5,OUU,000  bales,  of  500 
pauudfl  each,  or  2,300,000,000  per  year.  At  the  price  of  187.t 
(16.4  cents)  when  silver  and  gold  had  equal  purchasing  power, 
the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  cotton  each  year  would  have 
amounted  to  (410,000,000.  But  at  the  avemge  price  above 
given  (13.1  cents)  the  receipts  each  year  were  only  (327,000,000. 
Here  is  a  clear  loss  of  (?S3,000,000  cjtch  yeur  on  the  ooUon  pro- 
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duct,  amoanting  to  n,410,000,000  for  the  eerenteen  ycAn. 
This  vast  sura  repree«iit8  jiwt  so  luiicli  los*  hi  Uie  poirer  to  pay 
tiebtfi  and  taxes,  Boffered  by  tlie  cotton  plautore  of  the  country, 

'  because  of  the  demonetizatfoQ  of  silver. 

"WhAt  have  the  silrer  miners  lost  in  comparison  t  At  an 
srertge  loss  of  ^S,080,544  each  year,  which  representA,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  director  of  llie  mint,  the  anunal  difference 
between  the  ooumorcial  and  the  coinage  ralue  Of  sUrer  darings 

,  eleven  years  of  that  period,  the  total  loss  to  the  nilver  miners  of 
the  whole  United  StaU'8  for  the  eeveutMu  years  ending  with 
1889  was  $129,287,000.  I^r^  as  snch  a  tobat  is,  what  is  it  in 
pomparison  with  the  total  loss  of  nearly  a  thooaand  five  hundred 
milltOQS,  suffered  by  the  cotton  planters  of  the  country  alone,  in 
ooDsaqiUDoe  of  the  fall  of  prices  from  the  demonetization  of 
ailrerl 

Look  now  at  the  case  of  the  producers  of  wheat.  What  d!d 
they  lose  in  their  power  to  pay  Uebbs  and  taxes  t  Itelying  for 
the  figures  on  tlie  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  computing  average 
jields  and  prioea  in  the  same  manner,  it  appears  that  the  wheat 
growlsg  fiimters  of  the  North  and  West  lost  in  debt-paying  and 
tax-paying  power  durint;  the  same  period  not  less  than  9100,- 

1 000,000  a  yMff,  in  oonscquoaee  of  the  demonetization  of  silver. 

yDat  amonnted  for  the  seventeen  years  in  question  to  91,700,- 

'000,000 — or  almost  onc-<iuart«r  more  than  the  loss  to  the  cotton 
planters.  Altogether  it  was  a  needless,  wasteful,  wicked  loss  to 
tliose  two  agricnltural  interests  alone  of  over  $^,000,000,000  in 
debt-paying  and  tax-paying  power.  How  insignificant  appe«r8 
the  loss  of  but  $129,287,230  to  the  silver  mlucis  of  the  whole 
country  for  the  same  period  in  comparifwn  I  Yet  tlie  taunt  is 
kept  up  that  the  restoration  of  sliver  to  its  place  beside  Rold  is 
demanded  chiedy  or  wholly  by  the  mine  owners  and  the  ''silver 
states,"  and  therefore  for  purely  selfish  reasons. 

\\'ho,  then,  does  profit  by  this  most  nurRasonable  as  well  as 
ooprofitablo  state  uf  things  T  Unlvm  some  one  class  of  men  does 
I  an  advantage  from  it,  and  an  enormous  advantage,  there 
clearly  can  be  no  conceivable  motive  that  was  adci|aate  to  bring 
it  abont,  and  tu  lees  to  continue  it  longer. 
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It  Is  tlie  class  Chat,  throngh  their  machinery  of  money-lending 
and  eecnri^- dealing  agontx,  a  dvpcad^iut  pr«»s,  suid  blind  and 
blnncl«riRg  l«gUdation,  cry  out  oontinoally  for  "good  moitey," 
"soond  money,"  "IioneM  money,"  and  "  the  best  money,"  all 
which  phra)i)e9  only  me»n  the  deareiH,  monty,  the  money  that 
wrings  more  toil  and  sweat  from  labor  to  obtain  it.  and  maken  it 
all  the  while  harder  to  obtain  the  neoe^ories  of  life  even  »t 
falling  prices. 

This  "sound,"  "honCBt,"  and  **be«t"  money,  too,  is  all  the 
time  growing  dearer  and  dearer ;  that  ia,  it  is  worth  more  in 
raniparison  with  the  commoditien  it  will  bny.  and  even  yieldn  a 
diminisbiug  interest  on  the  highvst  claos  of  sccuritioe.  Because 
of  its  dearnees,  the  men  of  enterprise  and  energy  are  forced  to 
defer  the  development  of  their  industrial  projectK,  and  therefore 
to  decline  the  employment  of  labor.  Now  if  gold  aione  is  indeed 
the  best  money  and  the  only  honest  money,  what  i<i  the  reason 
of  its  changing  value  as  n  nieasorer,  beconking  dearer  and 
dearer  I  It  ought  to  be  true  that  the  "beBt"  money  \b  that 
which  lA  Bubject  to  the  least  possible  change  in  its  value,  and 
cou)>eqacntl.v  could  always  be  depended  on  to  be  worth  neither 
more  nor  less  to  the  enterprising  borrower  and  iiser  of  it  when 
he  came  to  the  end  of  a  contract  than  when  he  started  to  begin 
It*  Tluit  is  the  one  tthiuing  virtue  of  money,  and  none  can  be 
either  "good"  or  "honest*'  that  doee  not  poxsMS  to  the  ntmost 
tliis  universally  desired  quality  of  stability  in  value.  This  so- 
called  "best  money"  its  in  the  estimation  of  the  creditor  class, 
the  dearest  money,  the  hardest  to  be  got  by  the  fitrmer,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  laborer.  Calling  it  by  these  sounding  named 
which  api>eal  to  the  inherent  ainoerily  and  Instinctive  honesty 
of  the  masses,  is  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  glazing  selfish 
Dtotivee  with  fair  det«cripUoD.  Wliy  not  stty  nt  onoe  frankly  tliat 
honest  money  is  dear  money,  and  that  the  dearer  it  is  the  more 
honest  it  is  alsoT 

Xow  let  us  briefly  contemplate  the  enormous  estimated  loss 
from  enforced  idlenees  iu  consequence  of  thus  restricting  the  vol- 
ume of  money  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population  and 
the  progressive  development  of  IJie  country.      The  census  of 
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idleaesB  in  »  great  and  growiog  ooontrj-,  poasesfiiDg  the  immeas- 
arable  retMoroes  and  bouadl«e»  pomibilitie*)  of  th«  United 
States,  is  an  appalling  sUiteJuent  to  consider.  The  inveHtigatJon 
of  the  Maasacbuwtts  Itureau  of  Labor  showed  that  in  the  year 
ISST,  in  this  one  state,  816,170  persons  were  engaged  in  wage- 
earning  labor.  Of  this  whole  number  ueariy  thirty  per  cent  or 
tMl.fiSi)  penwns  were  idle  from  one  month  to  six  months  or  more 
in  the  year.  The  average  idle  period  waa  about  four  months,  or 
one  third  of  the  year.  That  is  eqnivalent  to  the  idlen<«8  of  one 
third  of  over  240,000  penwna  for  the  whole  year,  which  means 
SO.OOl)  per^nns  in  this  one  state  without  employment  at  all  for 
the  year.  The  number  rwkoniKi  in  the  ranks  of  labor  in  tbe 
state  being  816,470,  ft  tbns  appeare  that  tatty  one  tenth  of  Uie 
people  eDgaged  in  all  occupations  within  the  state  were  in  unem- 
ployed idleness. 

dairy  oat  this  carefully  prepared  statement  so  as  to  give  it 
ftpplicaUOD  to  the  whole  oouotry.  According  to  tli«  Oeosm 
Report  of  l^S-SO,  the  number  of  pentons  in  the  whole  conutry 
engaged  in  all  occnpations  wad  17,392,0{(9,  oat  of  a  itopnUuioQ  of 
60,165,783,  or  34.G8  of  the  entire  population.  Our  popnlatiou 
In  1890  was  not  \ft»  tluui  6r>,ono,(H>0,  and  acoording  to  the  sanie 
percentage  our  working  population  in  that  year  watt  2'2j2ni,000 
la  namber.  Then  if  we  allow  that  ten  pei-  cent  of  tbe  people, 
as  ascertmncd  in  MaauchuMtta,  are  all  the  time  unemployed, 
there  were  in  that  year  fully  two  and  one-(innrt«r  niillione  of 
persons  in  compubory  i«Ueucss  in  Ihc  countrj-.  Well  may  this 
vast  nnniber  of  the  unemployed  be  styled  an  army,  na  they  are 
frequently  called.  What  a  terrible  army  of  idlent,  sarely, 
vainly  seeking  work  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their 
fiuniliee  t 

Bat  why  are  snch  a  number  of  persons  unable  to  obtaiu  cm- 
ph^ntent  in  a  favored  country  like  ouni  No  reason  can  be 
given  that  ftimisbes  a  fit  re.><|>onae,  bat  that  our  money  system 
has  been  grossly  tampered  with  at  the  instagatios,  and  with  tfao 
active  oooaivaacc  of,  our  foreign  creditors,  for  the  sole  and 
selfish  paipoae  of  incrvasiuf;  the  value  of  our  securities  by  them. 
Tbey  have  done  It  at  the  expeuso  of  our  industrioua  labor,  and 
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of  the  ralae  of  nil  onr  products  luid  properly.    This  to  only 
robbing  as  with  deliberate  intent. 

Kow  if  it  be  allowed  tluil  tlie  avci-ftge  dailj-  wi^  for  a  work- 
in;;  man  is  two  doUais — and  it  certainly  wonld  not  be  \%m  if 
money  and  industry  were  rigbtty  related,  and  employers  were 
AH  eager  to  secare  labor  as  labor  is  to  seoore  euiployiueDt>— ea«li 
workman  wovild  l>e  in  X\w  re<;i>lp(  of  at  least  fifty  clullni-s  monthly, 
which  cannot  be  considered  more  than  safBcient  for  the  support 
of  any  decent  fiimily  In  this  country.  Ikltdtiplying  the  2,250,000 
involnntary  idlers  by  the  i2  ilaily  wap;  and  here  is  a  clear  loss 
of  ^,500,000  every  day  to  wage  earn«i8  in  cout«<|ucnoe  of  the 
fiulare  of  labor  to  find  employment.  Or  it  amonnts  to  f  27,000,- 
CNH)  every  week,  or  $117,000,000  evei?  mouth,  or  the  astound- 
ing total  of  $1,401,000,000  in  a  year  I  The  figiire«i  express  a 
fact  that  almost  seems  incredible.  How  long  would  il<  take  to 
pay  the  entire  national  debt  with  the  saving  of  this  vast  amouutt 
Not  over  one  year  and  a  quarter !  Multiply  this  stupendous  loss 
for  a  single  year  from  anemployed  labor  by  the  aeventeon  years 
constituling  the  period  uuder  ep«ciiU  Investigation,  and  it  will 
have  to  be  admitted  with  not  leas  overwhelming  sorrow  than 
oMoniabment,  that  all  other  loflsen  togeUier  which  the  country 
haa  snatfuned  are  not  to  he  compared  to  this. 

la  It  io  the  leant  surprising  that  labor  troubles  ore  rife  and 
revolutionary  in  the  face  of  a  sitnation  so  alarming  and  bo  un- 
reliovnl  by  any  compensating  facts  as  this  ist  Wliat  are  all 
other  political  and  party  ianioH  in  oomparison  with  the  over- 
moBtering  one  evolved  f^om  a  wantonly  wasteful,  destroying 
condition  like  thifit  Cannot  tarifT  taxation,  civil  service,  and 
th«  mt  of  what  at  ntost  ore  bat  superficial  quetttions,  wait  npon 
this  far  larger,  broader,  deeper,  more  vital  and  urgent  queotioa 
than  them  alii  We  lament,  and  rightly,  the  loss  of  a  million  of 
men  to  indostry  by  the  ravages  of  war ;  but  here  we  plainly  see 
that  the  deprivation  of  a  rapidly  Increasing  population  of  a 
sufflcient  volnme  of  money  to  answer  their  needs  entails  a  loss 
of  mora  than  twice  that  ntiinbor  by  their  eoforoed  wlthdrAwal 
from  Indnstrial  occupations. 

Are  these  Immense  lomos  to  oontinuet    Is  this  noodlett  waste 
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to  go  odI  Are  a  comparatiTely  few  men,  irho  constitate  tlie 
creditor  ctasB,  and  their  non-prodnctire  agents  and  attorneys 
who  deal  only  in  securities  and  money,  to  be  always  allowed  to 
disconrage  capital  in  its  quest  of  enterprises  that  are  productive, 
and  deny  employment  to  labor,  that  they  may  themselves  grow 
rich,  while  the  people  are  in  consequence  mowing  poorT 

George  Casnisg  Hill. 


A  PERMANENT  SOLUTION  OF  THE  CHINESE  QUESTION. 

Br  KlfBT  VOM  STACFEN. 

CONGRESS  vill  shortly  be  confronted  with  the  ntrnttsfac- 
tory  state  of  the  Chinese  qneslton,  for  tJie  wlation  of 
which  it  paMSod  during  last  year's  seatoa  an  act  to  prohibit  the 
coining  of  Chiuetie  into  the  United  StatflS.  Tlie  failure  of  Con- 
giv«B  to  niako  adequate  provision  for  the  necessary  funds  to 
enable  the  admin ifttmtion  to  carry  out  said  act's  provisions,  has 
made  the  law  prat-tically  inoperative — for  the  time  being  at 
leaat.  Aitthe  Supreme  Court  has  decided  its  constitutionality, 
it  swuifi  all  that  is  left  to  do  is  to  provide  funds  for  itH  enforce- 
ment ;  but  at  tills  same  tinte  an  excellent  opportunity  is  offered 
to  amend  or  remodel  the  law,  so  as  to  make  its  linal  result  a 
preseot  possibility  and  not  a  loatlcr  of  ftiture  BpecolndoD.    t 

Bhiill  endcaror  to  prove,  by  rcai8on£  based  on  soeiologyt  i^  *'oll 
as  national  economy,  in  general,  why  such  a  proceeding  is 
odTtntdo  and  even  iieoomary;  it  will  then  also  bftoome  mani- 
fest why  the  Rieat  msjority  of  Chinese,  aAnr  hnvin;;  refoaed  to 
uvuil  thciiisclvM  of  the  registration  proviso,  should  be  deported 
as  soon  as  ample  fonda  are  created  for  this  purpose,  and  why  the 
nst  should  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  indicated  later  on. 

It  appears  that  persistent  and  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made 
tlirongliout  the  country  to  iuduce  Congrcs?)  30  to  cliaiigo  tlie 
Chinese  Exclusion  act  as  to  make  its  final  aim  abortiva  It  is 
claimed  tbat  the  act  in  question  throws  a  very  bad  light  on  the 
honor  of  the  people  of  Che  United  Statee,  as  it  would  tend  to 
prove  to  the  world  at  large  that  the  A.meriG«n  Union  has  no 
respect  whatever  for  reciprocal  treaty  rights ;  that  its  enforce- 
ment would  cripple  Amorirao  enterprise  in  China,  cominerolalty 
and  otherwise ;  and  that  the  substitution  of  American  for 
Chinese  labor  in  certain  partu  of  tliis  country  would  destroy 
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many  Sotuifibiag  mdostriee  vhicb  hare  been  bailt  up  with  the 
help  of  oooliee  luid  wliidi  can  be  luatatelned  only  through  their 
codperatioD ;  and  that  the  derelopmeot  of  the  country  and  its 
resoorocA  absolutely  demand  their  iiinploynieiit,  as  the  horae 
supply  is  neither  sufflrient  nor  willing  to  perform  the  work  to 
be  done. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Ohineoe  difflculty  ia  by  no 
mvaos  adjusted.  Ulieo  the  Qeary  lav  was  enacted,  Uio  greater 
part  of  the  dtiieos  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  felt  much 
ri'Iiered.  for  tbey  thought  that  their  troubles  in  this  rcepect 
were  uearing  an  end— but  they  find  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
mi^ttaken.  It  has  been  averred  that  the  G«ary  law  was  a  politi- 
cal deal  or  qnasi  comproiuise,  as  more  drastic  legislative  tneas- 
tma  had  ori^oally  been  intended,  llowerer  that  may  be,  it  is 
doubtless  a  temporary  compromise  made  to  the  country  at  large, 
which  looks  at  the  Chinese  muddle  io  a  very  iadifferent  and 
prtjadlced  spirit.  East  of  the  Rocky  MooDlaiDS  the  whole  mat- 
ber  has  been  and  is  but  raguely  understood,  especially  so  ou  the 
part  of  the  well  educated  and  intelligent  daasee ;  and  that  is  not 
to  be  wondercil  at^  for  they  have  had  no  real  experieaoo  with 
the  Chinese.  It  is  high  time  to  diacoss  the  problem  critically  in 
its  priaoipal  phases  and  bearings,  and  I  shall  try  to  give  the 
reader  a  concise  but  complete  view  of  it  I  wish  to  add,  that 
the  obaervutious  concerning  this  matter  are  the  result  of  per- 
sonal ioreetigation  and  research  in  the  United  Htates  and  also  in 
Oriental  countries. 

The  Chinese  hare  not  oonie  to  America  on  account  of  previons 
knowledge  of  the  country.  The  first  tlial  arn%'od  required  a 
good  deal  of  persuasion  and  coaxing  before  tliey  oousented  to 
leave,  oontract  bound,  their  native  home,  for  the  authoritiea  in 
China  diHcountenance  emigration  of  any  of  tlieir  people,  lu  tltey 
know  well  the  ti'catmeut  and  dire  fate  of  the  oooliea,  that  were 
instrumental  in  building  the  Punaiua  Railroad.  The  Chinese 
were  introduced  at  a  time,  when  labor  was  high  and  workera 
few  in  California ;  when  the  development  of  the  natural  reeonreee 
of  the  state  and,  later  on,  the  building  of  railroads  became  an 
imperative  necessity.    The  American  government  did  not  In- 
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terfen^  bat  at  the  aamo  time  U  did  oot  caconrago  this  class  or 
immiin^DtH.  In  the  court>e  of  time  re^alnr  commanioation  wns 
eetabli^cd  Iwtn'wn  tbu  W«»toni  Coast  and  Chiaa,  whereby  the 
influx  or  Man^UatkS  was  faoilitated,  nod  once  id  this  coantry 
they  were  not  eloT  in  seizing  their  opportiiiiitios  aud  improviiig 
their  condition.  Tn  the  mining  canipH,  for  instance,  where  women 
were  scarce,  the  Chiuwe  got  to  do  the  wiping,  hcu(H>  originat«d 
that  familiar  intttitiition,  the  rhinee«  laundry.  So  thoroughly  did 
they  monopolize  tliiH  lield  of  labor,  that  up  to  this  dflt«  not  even 
the  best  equipped  American  Hteam  laundries  have  driven  thein 
out  of  it,  but  on  the  contrary  the  oompetitjon  has  generally 
ended  in  the  employment  of  Chinese. 

Tenement- made  clothing  iu  ^'ew  York  finds  its  exact  ooonter- 
part  in  the  article  made  by  Chinese  on  the  Paoilio  Coast,  princi- 
pally in  San  1-Vancisco  and  Portland.  The  same  holdii  true  of 
the  mannfaetnre  of  shoes,  and  more  so  of  cignrs.  Indeed,  the 
C4iiiiamaii  is  ever  present  and  all  pervadiug  on  the  I'acific  Coast 
as  domestic  or  laborer,  as  gftrdoner  or  tnider.  Eastern  people 
will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  canning  of  salmon  is 
almost  entirely  done  by  Cbiueae,  who  perform  this  work  ander 
contract. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Chinaman  is  indostrious  and 
wonderfully  patient,  that  he  does  not  strike  and  mrely  changes 
place.  If  occasion  demandfl  It,  he  can  beas-inbrniMiiveasonly  an 
Asiatic  can  be,  gubmi^TC  as  negro  slave  never  was,  hut  most 
of  these  seemingly  sterling  (lunlitiee  are  cunningly  adopted  and 
made  to  »er\-e  a  set  pnrpotK ;  for  be  is  enabled  to  meet  any  and 
all  competition. 

The  principal  reason  why  tho  working  olasAee  hate  the  Mon- 
golian, is  the  cheapness  of  his  labor.  Steasnred  by  the  Ameri* 
can  standard,  his  maoiier  of  living  is  very  low,  requiring  only 
an  insigniflcant  outlay  of  moaay.  It  Is  an  old  and  true  saying, 
that  a  Chinaman  will  prooper  where  a  white  man  will  starve. 
I  do  not  mention  this  qualification  as  a  vice,  though  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  lowering  of  the  popular  standard  of  living 
ought  to  be  cheeked  or  prereotcd  if  possible. 

The  notion  generally  prevailB  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
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Btates  that  the  ChinamaD  in  America  is  a  macti  maligned  being, 
that  the  bad  things  said  of  him  cannot  be  trae,  as  tmstworthy 
Bojoamets  in  China  have  written  altogether  diflferently  aboot  the 
people  there  ;  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  cast  any  shadow  of  donbt 
on  the  veracity  of  these  writers ;  I  merely  say  that  cnstoms  and 
conditions  that  may  seem  proper  and  nataral  in  China  must 
appear  very  much  oat  of  place  in  America,  and  it  is  of  those 
Chinese,  living  in  the  midst  of  us,  that  I  vant  to  write  and 
whom  I  wish  to  put  in  their  proper  light. 

Their  actual  number  is  far  greater  than  the  public  is  made  to 
believe.  Official  American  sources  place  it,  up  to  this  year,  at 
110,000.  This  mnst,  therefore,  form  the  basis  for  my  subject  as 
&r  as  it  deals  with  the  numerical  strength  merely.  But  it  may 
be  well  to  note  here  one  of  the  reasons  why  more  Chinese  are 
said  to  live  here,  than  are  officially  acconnted  for.  "When  the 
last  census  was  being  taken,  the  Chinese  Six  Companies  of  whom 
I  shall  speak  later  on,  decided  on  giving  a  low  number,  as  they 
did  not  deem  it  advisable,  in  the  face  of  American  sentiment 
against  them,  to  have  their  full  strength  made  public  About 
three  fourths  of  all  the  Chinese  live  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
and  therefore  the  question  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  that  part 
of  the  country.  Of  the  officially  known  110,000  Chinese  some 
5,000  are  bona  jide  merchants,  including  all  the  members  of 
their  families ;  theu  there  are  about  500  iu  this  country  for  the 
allied  purposes  of  studying  and  traveling ;  4,500  more  occupy 
a  position  between  the  merchante  and  common  class  as  actors, 
professionals,  and  artisans ;  4,0U0  are  females  and  the  remaining 
06,000  are  taken  from  the  lowest  class  in  all  China,  and  for  that 
matter  in  all  Asia.  The  merchants,  students,  and  intermediates 
have  some  standing  in  their  home  country,  the  others,  none 
whatever ;  but  even  the  very  lowest  Chinese  look  with  the 
utmost  contempt  upon  our  occidental  civilization,  and  hold 
themselves  vastly  superior  beings.  Begarding  the  4,000  females 
enumerated  it  can  only  be  said,  that  perhaps  1,000  of  them  live 
in  what  resembles  the  American  family  life — the  rest  are  a  Chi- 
nese commodity.  It  will  be  seen  in  consequence  that  abont 
100,000  human  beings,  belonging  to  the  scum  of  all  China,  hare 
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to  live  io  practical  celibacy.  There  is  hardly  one  in  a  tbonsantl 
of  them  that  knoirs  suclt  a  tiling  as  morality  or  could  define  its 
meaning.  Virtue  ii;  uttetly  foreign  to  hia  natore  and  beyond 
bis  ooBoeptioa ;  he  cannot  therefore  understand  It  In  the  Ameri- 
can. IfeTOrtheteas,  they  are  employed  as  domesticit  in  some 
tboosaods  of  families  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  elsewhere.  The 
Chinaman  ia  a  remarkably  discreet  peraon  in  his  intercourse 
vlth  Americans ;  be  does  not  blab,  and  that  Is  one  reason  why 
be  ia  retained  as  servant,  bnt  in  spite  of  his  non-oonunittal 
habits  it  is  by  no  means  uafrequeut  to  hear  of  shocking  caaea, 
irbere  the  purity  and  peace  of  families  hare  been  destroyed  forever 
by  a  trusty  Chiiiamau.  The  court  records  of  probably  every 
city  that  harbors  Chinese  in  numbers,  can  prove  this  a£Bertion. 
How  much  more  of  this  sort  doc«  not  reach  publicity  we  cannot 
tell.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  by  no  means  a  secret,  and  the 
people  00  the  I>acific  Coast  at  least  must  be  expected  to  be  thor- 
oughly fiuniliar  with  it. 

Much  more  though  needs  to  bo  said  of  these  one  hundred 
thousand  hnman  beings.  They  have  not  all  come  from  the  same 
part  of  China,  nor  do  tbcy  spijak  the  same  tongue.  Tbvy  bail 
from  the  middle  and  sonthem  maritime  provinces.  Compara- 
tively few  of  them  have  had  money  enough  to  pay  tbelr  own 
pBBBBge  to  the  ITnited  Stated.  Most  of  them  have  been  brought 
bltber  by  Cbiuet^  conipuiiicji,  and  that  c-lilelty  npou  gross  mis- 
repretientation  of  the  conditions  and  people  of  this  oonntry. 
Before  leaving,  the  penniless  coolie  has  to  sign  a  binding  con- 
tract, which  makes  him  practically  a  slave.  When  lauded  iu 
.\m6rlca  he  Is  usually  hired  out  to  n  Chinese  contractor  nt  a 
stated  sum  per  month,  who  in  his  turn  often  sub-lets  him.  The 
money  earned  by  him  is  received  by  his  company,  wliik-  be  mity 
be  left  a  pittance  for  his  own  use.  Bnt  he  is  oonteut  with  this 
arrangement.  Of  death  he  is  not  afraid,  because  his  company 
provides  in  that  case  for  the  usual  fnueral  ceremonies,  and  later 
on  sends  his  bones,  properly  ]>re[Hired,  back  to  China  for  flnal 
burial ;  for  it  is  a  ChinetK;  belief  that  their  bones  must  bo  laid 
to  rest  in  China,  If  tbelr  spirit  shall  have  peace  in  the  hereafter. 
If  this  tMuded  slave  does  not  die  before  the  company  that  owns 
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him,  for  the  time  being,  lias  realized  its  ftill  ahan;  out  of  hiai, 
tlwo  be  bas  an  excellent  chance  for  acqniring,  in  a  short  torm  of 
years  flf  lie  can  refrain  from  gambling,  which  is  the  very  weak 
Bpot  in  his  make-up),  enough  money  to  return  to  Ohina  and  prey 
OD  sooh  OB  he  vrafl  before  he  shipped  for  America.  ThuB  it  is, 
that  more  thao  three  fifths  of  these  lOO.OOO  ooolies  are  owned  by 
dix  oompuuies,  oorreipoadiDg  to  the  six  proTiaoes  whence  they 
originally  came. 

These  companies  have  their  American  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco,  where  they  form  a  sort  of  combine  and  whence  they 
direct  the  aETairs  of  the  coolies  Hubject  to  them,  though  they  he 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  Their  power  is  itnpreme  and  no 
CbfnHiiimi  ever  rebels  aguiost  the  mandHl««  of  his  company  ;  he 
would  be  an  outcast,  whose  body  would  lie  after  death  in  Ameri- 
eao  soil,  a  fate  that  appeant  worse  to  any  of  tbem  than  a  ntanl- 
(old  death ;  besidee  be  woold  never  appeal  to  Americaos,  aa  be 
holds  tliem  in  flupercilioua  coDlempt,  and  wants  1>ut  to  tute  their 
ne«ds  aud  filings  to  benefit  thereby,  financially  and  otherwise. 
It  moflt  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Chinese  do  not  wi<di  to  make 
this  country  their  permanent  home  or  Btoy  here  longer  than 
needftU  for  actiuiriuga  »um  of  money  Buffiotent  for  their  n>i|uirc- 
meats  io  their  home  country. 

Aside  from  the  just  inoulioned  ooinpaiiieo,  there  exist  secret 
.  Bodeties  similar  in  character  and  purpose  to  the  average  Ameri- 
'  can  woret  order.  Remarkable  among  them  are  the  so-cailetl 
Highbinders;  they  are  aaid  to  be  doing  much  good  in  their  way; 
bat  rival  societies  are  very  apt  to  become  embroiled  iu  feuds 
which  souietimeA  end  in  nerious  bloodshed.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
anosual  to  read  in  a  Ban  Franciiteo,  Portland,  or  Lee  Angelce 
paper,  that  the  Htghbiudeis  are  nt  war  again,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  white  {>«ople  to  keep  away  from  such  aud  such  a  neigh- 
borhood, as  stray  bnllets  might  there  be  encountered. 

The  number  of  Chioeac  in  the  United  Hlates  bait  increased  iu 
spite  of  all  the  restrictive  laws,  a  fact  which  becomes  nmuife»t 
when  it  Is  ooosldered  that  about  1,IM)0  of  them  die  annually  in 
this  oonntry,  aud  that  more  than  twice  thU  number  return  to 
Ghiua,  there  to  stay.     Their  plaooe  are  filled  by  othetx  that  are 
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brooght  hiUier  moMly  by  tJie  Six  f  oiapanies.  ami  ate  smuKuleO 
Into  thia  couDtry  with  the  active  aid  of  white  people.  All  aloug 
th«  Canndian  boundary  line  as  well  aa  alotiK  the  Mexican 
{rentier  m  this  living  coDtraband  dispotwd  of.  The  Cauadiau 
sbeamsliip  Jiae  to  China  has  had  hitherto  a  never- fnilln^;  nouroe 
of  income  from  its  Chinese  paasenp-r  traflif.  The  govtirninont 
tliere  also  pitrtAcipabe^  tu  the  profit  derived  therefrom,  as  it  im- 
poses a  head-tax  of  ^0  for  each  Moneoliao  ;  hot  he  do«e  not 
slay  in  British  Cohiinbia  when  there  U  a  way  otit  of  It.  Neither 
Canada  nor  its  tj^nsportatioo  compaaiee  can  be  held  to  account 
for  such  a  State  of  nfialn,  though  Ihu  rc^tstrntlou  fi]aiu<ie  as  laid 
down  in  the  Ueai?  law  is  intended  to  stop  this  oontraband 
traiTir.  But  I  do  not  share  in  this  liellef,  for  it  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy  to  provide  regiistratiou  certificates  as  well  as 
photc^raphs  for  any  desired  number  of  coolies— on  aecoiint  of 
their  amazing  resemblance  to  each  other. 

The  resetublaiice  of  so  many  Chinese  to  each  other  is  cnnningly 
taken  advaotaf^  of  by  the  wily  celestial  in  circumventing 
Ainericaa  Justice.  Whenever  a  wealthy  or  prominent  Ohina- 
mao  is  arrested  for  a  crime  puniAliable  by  imprisonntent,  his 
flrst  care  is  to  be  admitted  to  ball.  His  Caucasian  friewl,  the 
wiUiDg  lawyer,  manages  that  part  for  bim.  He  may  be  at  the 
trial  in  pertion  or  not,  tliat  depending  on  cirounistonoes ;  bat  it 
Isoeilain  that  he  neither  goes  to  jail  nor  to  the  penitentiary  If 
he  is  »4|ndged  guilty,  but  sends  a  paid  coolie  snbstitate.  These 
proclivities  are  well  known  in  interested  juristical  circleti,  aod 
it  is  a  current  and  entirely  reasonable  belief,  that  at  least  one 
fifth  of  all  the  Chinese  incarcerated  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  are 
but  sobstitutes  for  the  real  criminals.  The  Clilneee  neither 
recognize  nor  respect  American  lawn,  and  generally  manage  to 
dodge  Ihem  most  skillfully,  an  undertaking  in  which  they  are 
ably  aHsisled  by  a  multitude  of  American  lawyers,  whose  income 
is  priacipally  derived  from  this  source.  For  justice  and  police 
ooorts  and  the  officials  connected  therewith,  the  Chinese  form  a 
iWTer-fiUling  sourcv  of  revenue. 

Notwithstanding  all  alleged  cheapness  of  Chinese  labor,  I  main- 
tain that  that  is  a  great  eoonotuical  error,  and  In  many  respects 
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ft  DBdonal  cnlnmity,  to  employ  it  in  horticultdre  and  kindred 
branches  as  is  tumally  done  on  tlio  Pacific  Coast.  ThesyMem 
may  be  satisfactory  to  the  large  landboldei?,  bat  is  against  tbe 
Tery  best  intereets  of  tbe  state,  as  it  imp«d««  the  further  dorel- 
optnent  of  its  reaonroes  and  keeiie  awny  a  stnrdy  yeomanry,  on 
which  it  most  depend  for  its  futiire  growth. 

A  second  and  very  cogent  reason  why  Cliineee  btbor  should 
not  be  employed  any  more  in  any  Held  of  manual  labor,  finds  ita 
justification  iu  tbe  fact  lb»t  manual  labor,  as  such  becomes 
despised  and  is  thought  anworthy  of  an  American.  This  phase 
of  tbe  question  is  ftiU  of  danger,  and  sboatd  not  be  passed  over 
lightly  in  determiniiig  upon  a  remedy  for  tbe  evils  now  existjng. 
I  admit,  th:it  for  the  time  being  It  would  work  a  hardship  npon 
horticultnrists  and  others,  were  they  deprived  of  their  Chinese 
employes,  but  it  is  beyond  donbt  that  this  evil  would  be  more 
than  counterbtUanoed  in  a  very  abort  time  by  increased  activity 
in  alt  calliugs  and  indtiatrles.  It  is,  at  liest,  a  abort-sighted 
policy  to  employ  Cbtuese,  as  it  eventually  barma  and  weakens 
the  community,  even  in  oonimon  eoouomioal  matters.  It  mnst 
not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  organized  society 
to  protect  thoae  who  have  assiitiilnted  with  it  and  are  membei'H  of 
It^  and  not  to  favor  thoee  who  can  never  be  as  one  with  it.  and  do 
.  not  wish  to  become  so.  But  this  can  only  be  effected  by  proper 
legtflhitive  action,  for  public  sentimeDt  alone  is  in&ufitcieut  to 
overcome  btunan  solfishneaA. 

Bellgiotts  sentiment  has  been  another  factor  iu  &vor  of  the 
rateation  of  tbe  Chinese  In  Americft.  But  never  was  lofty  and 
noble  Idea  more  misplaced  than  in  their  case.  I  am  well  awur« 
that  about  three  per  cent  of  tlie  Chinese  in  the  United  States 
ptoEses  Obrlstlaotty  ;  but  my  knowledge  of  them,  wherein  I  am 
corroborated  by  facts  and  occurrciioeB  familiar  to  tbe  public, 
niakea  me  doabt  their  convereion.  I  do  not  question  the  zeal 
nor  sincerity  of  those  who  maintain  aud  direct  Christian  mis- 
siouH  for  tbe  Cbioaman.  Rut  this  particular  being  cares  naught 
for  ChrLttianity ;  be  is  not  able,  by  his  very  nature,  to  under- 
stand its  ethic  principles.  If  he  profeasee  it,  he  nearly  always 
does  so  fh>m  aelBah  calculations  of  one  kind  or  another.     Have 
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the  good  people  in  the  Bast  forgotten  the  waiidaloiu  revelatioiiB 
that  were  pohli-thed,  regarding  New  York  Hty's  Chinese  Snn- 
day  st-hoolfi  and  their  picnics,  where  the  c-eleotialfi  reveled  in  the 
aociet;  of  the  fair  American  teneh«rst  To  reform  and  Cliris- 
tianize  a  coolie  in  the  United  Slates  in  porhape  the  most  tbattklew 
and  hopelesti  tank  tbnt  man  ever  nndertooli.  It  is  a  waste  of 
money,  energy  and  opporluaity.  If  these  three  things  were 
QjKd  in  the  big  cities  of  the  land,  backed  by  good  common  aenae, 
they  woold  be  produftive  of  great  good :  their  pnesent  obc  is 
really  a  crime  againnt  home  and  native  laud  ;  for  it  is  throngh 
the  indirect  and  occolt  indaenoe  which  this  religions  under- 
taking brings  to  bear  apon  pnblic  opinion,  and  therefore  npoo 
legislation,  that  relief  and  care  of  the  portentous  evil  have  so 
far  failed  bo  inaterialiM. 

I  have  said  that  organized  uociety  existfi  primarily  for  the 
protection  of  its  own  members.  It  must  )x^  H<Imitt«d  that  it  is  a 
duty  of  thiB  society  to  eradicate  anything  and  everything  foreign 
to  itself^  that  is  apt  to  call  to  life  (he  dormant  criminal  instinot 
am!  disintegrating  spirit  of  some  of  its  own  members;  and  when 
this  disease  of  the  body  politic  has  openly  appeared,  then  mcM- 
uree  muiU  be  taken  to  keep  the  plague  from  spreading,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  generating  cnnse  must  be  removed.  If 
those  genural  rolw  be  applied  to  the  Cbineee  qnestion,  their 
portent  will  be  seen  immediately. 

It  is  claimed,  proven  and  reoogiuzed,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Chinese  in  tlte  ITnited  States  is  of  a  prevmlnenlly  demonillzing 
natnre,  directly  and  indirectly.  Tbis  fact  outweighs  any  other 
consideration  which  takes  into  acconnt  solely  the  financial  side 
of  national  economy.  When  the  moral  life  of  the  nation  is  being 
poisoned,  everytliing  mu.>tt  be  snbordinate  to  self-defense  and 
aelf-presBTvation.  Thereupon  re«ti9  the  justice  of  the  CbineHe 
Exclusion  act  and  all  fiirtber  measures.  The  0«<iry  hiw,  evea 
if  fnlly  enforced,  would  not  offer  an  immediate  nor  sore  solntion 
of  the  problem,  as  the  Chinese  would  still  remain  and  would 
retain  the  same  attitude  for  disseminating  vice  a&  now.  The 
trolf  rational  way  to  deal  with  the  question  is  to  settle'  It  per- 
manently, and  that  can  only  be  done  by  the  deportation  of  all 
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tb«  Chinc««  that  compete  in  anj-  way  witJi  Aiuerican  labor  lo 
any  form  what»oever.  Tbii  deportatdon  caanot  by  any  means 
be  cmlled  iohamiui,  wtien  all  th«  various  pliaiwe  of  the  problem 
are  considered  calmly.  Sentiment  in  this  case  is  misplaced  and 
entirely  to  be  dispensed  irltb,  since  the  wenl  of  tlie  nation  Is  at 
stake,  reason  and  common  sense  must  be  Uie  only  guides  to 
achieve  an  end  that  is  iu  accord  with  one'»  owd  people  and  civ' 
ilization. 

Till-  deportation  need  not  bo  a  sudden  one ',  the  Chinese, 
aside  from  thorn  that  have  not  registered,  and  are  therefore  in 
tbiB  ooontry  in  defiance  of  its  laws,  shonld  oeitaiuly  be  giveu  a 
reasonable  time  to  realize  on  any  inrestments  they  may  have 
made.  If  the}-  are  protnctM)  from  poi¥«.-ctitlou  or  bodily  ii\jury 
irhile  ihey  are  here,  then  this  country  has  abeolved  all  its  obli- 
gations to  them.  America  owes  nothing  to  them  but  all  to 
itaelf.  The  monetary  loss  coinoident  with  deportation  of  the 
Cbinesa  and  subsequeut  temporary  deprcflslon  would  be  slight 
com|»ared  to  the  moral  and  real  gain. 

riiitia's  position  in  Uie  matter  need  not  cause  any  anxiety. 
The  ruling  claoses  there  want  to  have  at)  little  to  do  with  tti« 
outside  world  as  possible.  This  policy  they  have  pursued  for 
.thonsaads  of  years,  and  have  been  satisfied  therewith.  The 
uncb  dreatled  rctttliatioii  on  American  commerce,  whicli  Is  ao 
moch  made  of  in  this  country,  is  but  an  empty  threat,  as  this 
comEoeroe  is  really  cpiite  Insignificant,  wltli  the  balance  very 
much  in  favor  of  China,  and  nnlikeiy  ever  to  be  materially 
lacrMsed,  admitting  even  the  most  &vorablc  ootidltions.  Those 
that  SM  in  China  an  immense  market  for  American  products, 
almply  know  nothing  whatever  of  ttmt  country  and  iii<  iHKiple. 
It  would,  I  am  sure,  because  forregre^  if  American  missionanvs 
in  China  should  in  any  way  be  disturbed  in  consetiuence  of  Chi- 
nese deportatioD,  but  they  will  have  to  submit  to  that,  as  they 
and  everybody  else  iotcrcsted  in  it  must  know,  that  the  uissioo- 
ary's  calling  is  likely  to  be  fraught  with  dangers.  Besides  all 
this,  when  It  is  a  matter  of  self-defense  and  setf-preservotion 
any  international  la<eaty,  that  stands  in  the  way,  becomes  at  once 
invalid,  a  fact  noognlzed  the  world  over.     Entirely  trustworthy 
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and  reliable  infonnation  firom  China  indicates  that  the  official 
circles  there  voold  not  be  vronght  up  tn  any  great  extent  in 
case  of  a  general  Chinese  ezpnlsion  from  this  country,  as  they 
have  never  looked  with  any  special  favor  upon  the  absence  of 
any  part  of  their  people.  Moreover,  they  would  secretly  rejoice 
if  the  latter  should  be  returned  to  then  -without  any  financial 
loss  to  themselves.  The  reasons  given  for  such  a  feeling  con- 
form entirely  to  Oblneee  standards  of  civilization.  Therefore  all 
overt  foBS  of  official  China  bat  conceals  the  effi)rt  to  get  the  best 
of  the  bargain,  for  it  was  always  cognizant  of  the  Ceust  that  the 
stay  of  the  ChineBO  in  America  conld  only  be  temporary  and 

not  permanent 
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ECONOMY  OF  GOOD  ROADS 


MV  JUUANKK*  II.  WISIIV. 


IN  ALL  movements  of  progress,  whatever  their  nature  and 
parpotse  may  be,  we  notice  a  tendency  to  overrate  their  com- 
parative Importance,  which  tendency,  at  the  same  time,  is  apt  to 
make  ob  one-sided  in  onr  view  of  reforms  which  we  find  no 
difficulty  in  acknowledging  when  tbey  have  so  far  advanced  as 
to  aaeert  tbemeelves  with  authority.  The  problems  of  rapid 
loOMDotlon,  wfUi  which  we  are  fttill  puzxHng^  oiireelves,  form  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  We  have  been  paying  so  much  attention 
to  our  telegraphs  and  milways  that  it  seems  as  if  we  have  noth- 
ing left  for  our  common  roads. 

Europe,  surely,  cAunot  compete  with  ns  in  regard  Co  railways 
— although  her  railway  engineering  on  the  whole  is  performed 
OD  more  elaborate  phws— but  taking  her  excellent  highways  into 
consideration  we  may  safely  »ay  that  she  niauda  on  an  altogeUier 
higher  stage  of  local  development  than  the  United  Sttfes. 
Bat  is  the  fault  onr  own  altogether!  In  dealing  with  the  road 
movement,  two  things  most  be  oonRidered,  to  wit :  what  port  of 
the  present  bad  condition  of  the  roads  is  attributable  to  the 
country  beoanse  of  its  constitutional  adolescence,  and  what  is 
the  result  of  bad  management  and  Individual  incompetence. 

We  have  had  no  tliirty  years*  vw  to  ten>ch  na  the  valtie  of 
good  roads,  and  we  certainly  ore  peaceable  enough  not  Co  wish 
to  be  taught  the  lesson  in  this  way.  The  notious  of  Europe  have 
been  keeping  large  bodies  of  armed  men  ready  for  balUe  ever 
since  the  days  of  Oiesar,  and  as  good  roads  are  a  most  im)>ortant 
BUxiUary  in  case  of  war,  tbey  early  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  build  good  roads.  But  If  we  go 
bock  to  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  we  find  that 
he  prohibited  the  building  of  good  roads  in  bis  dominion. 
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What  was  «treagUi  then  would  b«  iium1iic««  bo-duy.  lu  thoeo 
days  H  was  the  chief  aim  of  the  raleni  to  prevent,  and  as  macb 
aB  possible,  impede  hoelile  irruption;  nowadays  the  poiot  is  to 
inTikde  the  enemy,  and  by  quick  mobilization  of  forces  man;^ 
to  carry  the  war  into  hig  land.  The  mediieval  policy  favored 
bnd  roads  with  the  same  and  in  view  that  compelled  the 
modem  policy  of  building  good  roads.  Neither  of  them  should 
be  adopted,  however,  for  both  served  a  good  end  in  a  bad  way. 
Roads  are  for  the  prosperity  of  Che  oonntry ;  tbey  should  not  be 
made  ro«tdR  to  desCrnction  and  carnage.  While  it  iH  the  lore  of 
war  that  is  providing  good  roods  for  Europe,  the  love  of  peace — 
friendly  interconrse  between  citizens  and  oommunitieo — should 
arouse  the  patriotic -zeal  of  the  Anterican  nation  for  the  same 
purpose  and  right  principles.  All  onr  interestn  demand  that 
it  sbonld  be  so.  But  undvr  the  present  "system"  there  is  not 
the  slightest  pofltubility  that  tblH  will  be  done.  People  in  this 
ooontry,  as  a  rule,  are  laboring  under  the  delnsion  that  it 
requires  bat  little  mechanical  insight  to  build  a  good  road,  and 
this  is  not  surprising  if  we  consider  the  way  In  which  onr  roads 
are  commonly  pat«hed  to(;ether.  In  the  country  diatricts  the 
men  are  snppowd  to  gather  once  or  twice  during  the  year  at  the 
roadimmter'ft  notice,  and  if  tbey  fail  to  respond  personally  or 
send  an  able-lxKlicd  substitute,  they  arc  fined  from  one  to  two 
doUam  a  day — the  notice  beinf;  given  at  HQch  unseemly  times  as 
dnriug  the  spring  or  in  the  harvest  seuiwu,  when  the  farmer  least 
of  all  can  afford  to  give  his  time,  he  generally  stays  at  hi»  labor 
and  sends  his  son,  if  he  has  any,  us  a  substitute  to  tJie  road  call. 
The  roadnittster  ba\ing  gathered  his  men  will  go  to  work  very 
much  like  a  hen  on  a  dung  hill.  Snppose  a  road  is  wanted 
throngb  some  woodland  in  bis  section.  Instantly  he  will  point 
oat  the  place  and  command  his  gang  to  hew  down  the  troee  re- 
quired for  making  a  passage,  and — topsy-tnrvey — the  "road" 
is  made !  He  doee  not  take  the  tronble  to  dig  np  roots  and 
stunipi>,  nor  do  stones  the  size  of  an  oxbead  vex  him  in  the 
least:  they  serve,  be  claims,  to  make  a  solid  roadbed,  and  he 
therefore  lets  them  lie,  not  considering  the  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance tbey  will  give  ]at«r  on.    If  there  happens  to  be  a  yawning 
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rat  in  oae  of  the  old  ttwds  (and  tliis  is  the  case  very  often),  h« 
Biinply  fills  it  tvitb  a  few  pieces  of  timber,  and  shovels,  aa  tbe 
last  benediction,  a  little  gtavel  on  top.  Topography  E^ud  geolo^ 
are  to  him  bat  mere  words.  In  planmng  a  road  his  only  teeb- 
aical  ooDSideration  is  tliii*,  to  shorten  tbe  digtaaoe  as  much  as 
poHuble  by  making  a  straight  cat.  Apparently  he  is  indifferent 
as  to  whether  this  will  neceasitat^  the  road's  being  bedded  on 
strata  of  sneh  poor  geological  substance  ss.  will  render  it  unfit 
for  use.  or  whether  it  must  be  carried  over  hills  or  mountttiDOOB 
elevations,  or  require  a  large  number  of  bridges. 

We  have  at  our  road  department  received  letters  from  road 
commissioners  of  such  uncouth  orthography  and  incorrigibly  bad 
grammar,  thst  it  is  mild  criticism  to  Bay  that  the  worthy  aathors 
most  be  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  grammar  schooling.  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  illiteracy  of  a  road  comuilssiouor  dom  not 
confirm  tbe  &ct  of  bis  being  incapable  of  performing  his 
boslueas  sattsfactority,  bat  It  Is  uevertbelees  the  written  testi- 
mony of  his  comparative  edacation,  which  is  in  close  propor- 
tion to  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  road  engineering.  Tbe 
present  American  ''roadmaster"  iH  a  man  entirely  incapable  of 
doing  good  work,  and  antll  we  establish  a  rood  department  I'on 
the  same  plan  as  the  agricaltural  department)  fbr  tbe  technical 
and  practical  iastrnction  of  profeasional  road  engiDeers.  we  will 
continue  to  have  bad  roads. 

It  fs  foolishness  not  to  pay  as  nauch  attention  to  road  making 
as  to  any  other  branch  of  civil  etiginec^ring.  and  the  best  proof 
of  the  growing  opinion  in  favor  of  n  reform  in  this  direction  is 
the  fact  of  there  already  being  one  inttodnoed  through  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  originator  of  the  road  movement.,  Col. 
Albert  .\.  Pope.  Through  tbe  publication  of  a  series  of  tracts 
and  pamphlets  treating  on  tbe  subject  of  a  comprehensive  road 
exhibit  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  and  tbe  eAtab- 
lisbmont  of  a  roiul  departiueat  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
Colonel  is  addi-essiug  bimself  especially  to  the  colleges  of  tlte 
United  States  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Road  :traking  as  n  Branch 
of  Instruction  in  Colleges."  Tbe  titJe  explains  the  uature  of  the 
oootents,  and  it  may  be  well  here  to  quote  from  them,  as  a  typical 
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reply  of  th«  many  which  hKT«  twen  received  from  tho  college 
prntidentB  thron^hnat  this  country,  nn  exlmct  of  a  letter  IVom 
Professor  >".  S.  Shal«r,  Dt-au  Lawrcnou  Scientific  School,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  iDu». :  "...  We  begin  onr  teaching 
of  highway  eogineeriug  this  year.  Mr.  William  K.  McClintock, 
Ml  expert  in  rood  bntlding.  in  to  be  the  teacher;  I  itm  itiitLsfied 
that  he  will  give  tbia  dcparlmeot  grtntDetw,  and  irhether  we 
aecare  the  money  we  are  seeking  or  no,  T  shall  fighc  bo  main- 
tain  the  work  on  such  baKis  that  it  will  inform  the  youth  of  the 
university  as  to  the  importance  of  tlie  work  which  you  have  lo 
hand." 

This  is  encouraging,  and  the  petition  Tor  better  roads  which 
the  Colonel  ia  compiling  for  presentation  to  Congreae  in  Decem- 
b«r,  together  with  the  increasing  interest  of  the  public  ou  tlie 
aide  of  a  succeaafnl  ontcome  of  the  agitation,  will  doabtleos 
suffice  to  compel  the  authorities  to  take  deliulte  steps  toward 
introdncing  a  road  system  in  otir  country.^ 

But  even  then  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  problem  is  solved. 
The  economic  and  social  advantages  derived  by  introduciuK  a 
national  roud  system  in  this  country  are  but  vaguely  understood 
by  thwe  who  an  most  likely  to  gain  by  it  au  immediate  benefit, 
uflmely,  the  farmers. 

Rendered  stubborn  and  ono-idead  by  the  cares  of  road  wii^lrfng 
brought  upon  him  under  the  present  "sjittem,"  tlie  real  CMOM 
of  a'bicb  his  isolated  altuatiou  prevents  bim  from  knowing,  it 
remains  for  us  as  professors  of  progress  and  improvement,  to 
persuade  him  that  a  national  rood  system  is  essentially  in 
oooordanoe  with  his  intereata,  even  If  itf  fiDauclally  speakings 
may  not  appear  to  be  so  at  first  The  farmer  ia  paying  an 
iadireol  road  tax  on  weai*  and  tear  of  wagons,  harness,  and 
tunea,  not  to  sptiak  of  the  loss  of  time  incurred  by  driving  over 


•  AtIt■^w«tl^•MUQa  OoiicfMa  pM»*d  a  MUob  Marcb  Sd,  latl,  niakliig  approptt*- 
lioiia  tat ihv  ivuul  jnir  wiillui  Jiiii«  30,  IHM,  In  whiab  U  liicorT«n«l*<)  the  (bUowuic 

•■TbooAblollieiWcrcttry  or  Airiculiura  tomalMluiulrloita  ravudia  (ha*rinaiiu 
at  ro»d  owiiu«*fnaul  Uirou^buui  tliu  I'nlMd  SUHa,  lo  niiUo  InvwUKkttuni  la  r«sinl  M 
ou  DcM  melliod  oT  iomI  maklns,  lo  pivparv  imblloatlona  on  ikU  (ubjcct  untMble  lior 
dLttriiiuUoD,*ailla<n>tilebiD)  to  aMlai  Uie  ocleuttuml  coUsgM  and  eipcnmoal^ 
■Ullmu  111  lUminlmttnt  InlbrninlloBOu  Uilatnbjfei,  MxboiMinildulUi*." 
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mtiddy  roads,  which  in  much  higher  tbaa  a  direct  tax  of  a  few 
dollars  would  be.  Bat  the  fanner  is  poor  Id  that  in  which  we 
towu  (Iwellera  are  rich,  and  i^ee  wrta.  What  wotdd  seem  fiiir 
and  practical  to  n»,  h«  may  tiave  reown^  for  reMiitiug  as  beiny 
of  little  value  to  himself.  We  have  money  and  no  land,  the 
(Wrnier  has  land  and  no  money.  In  caw«  where  we  remrt  to  oar 
pockets,  he  puts  in  sinews  and  mnsele.  and  clear  money  in  any 
form  is  as  destrable  aud  therefore  indiapcuBable  to  him  as  bodily 
strength  is  to  OB.  Accordingly  a  higher  road  lax,  be  it  ever  so 
small,  is  not  rerj'  welcome  to  him. 

Id  many  sb)ta>  Xatnre  has  done  so  much  for  the  easy  estab- 
lishment of  roiids  that  man  need  do  very  little  coiupiuratively, 
and  there  are  atatCM  that  contain  the  rouf^h  road  material,  but 
their  geological  character  is  no  poor  that  a  great  deal  more  work 
muHt  be  spent  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  roadbed  than  is 
required  for  spreading  the  macadam  and  cutting  the  ditchce. 
There  are  8tat«6  RtiU  that  bare  a  great  Hopply  of  stone  nutterial 
and  IteUer  racSIities  fur  ntilixing  it  than  other  states,  and  some 
have  a  still  greater  supply  than  the  latter  bnt  lack  the  means  of 
utilization.  TbMe  and  similar  geological  anomalies  combine  to 
discourage  the  farmer,  who  as  yet  fails  to  see  to  what  great  ex- 
tent they  may  bo  mo«Iifie()  and  done  awuy  witli  under  the  broad, 
oomprebensive  system  that  is  being  advocated.  It  will  be 
apparent  to  most  men  that  only  tlirough  the  ostablishueot  of  a 
national  interstate  road  ^^em  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  will  \k  possible  to  fairly  ulilixc  thu  resources  of  each 
state  for  the  benedt  of  the  Union  aa  a  whole. 

This  is  the  system  under  which  Eurc>i>o  manages  to  build  and 
maintain  hur  enviable  roads  in  spite  of  the  enormous  military 
taxes  she  is  paying,  and  Is  there  not.  renaon  to  think  that  pros- 
perous, wealthy  United  Stales  by  adopting  the  same  system  will 
obtain  equally  good  roads  as  her  European  sistersT 

A  national  road  system  is  strongly  opposed  by  a  certain  class 
of  foniters  for  several  reasons.  Says  the  Ohio  farmer :  Why 
ahonUl  I  pay  taxee  for  roads  in  ICentncky  I  And  says  the  Ken- 
luckian  :  Why  should  I  pay  taxes  for  Ohio  roadsT  It  smacks 
of  log-rolling,  they  both  agree.    The  Ohio  mau  finds  he  can  get 
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ttloDg  wiUi  lees  expensive  rtxids  Ibno  those  the  goTerouieot  is 
building  for  him,  aad  the  Keatnckiau  tbinks  he  ought  to  pay 
less  taxes  because  he  does  not  wear  his  roods  so  niucti  a5  the 
Ohio  man. 

The  sainc  objections  vere  raised  in  the  different  provinces  Id 
tbe  coantries  of  Earope  when  the  governments  began  to  liaild 
the  roada,  and  the  sanw  objections  would  i>i-o)>al>1y  be  made  by 
our  ooantiee  if  each  state  n-ere  to  have  eolii-e  control  of  ito 
roads.  Bat  when  the  goveruueal  undertakes  to  build  aud 
tcaintain  our  public  roads,  if  ve  pay  tbe  Deoeflsary  amount  of 
taxi-K,  the  matter  OMaea  to  bu  a  local  institution  aud  becomes  u 
national  enterprise,  and  there  can  therefore  be  no  qaeetion  aa  to 
whether  one  state  ought  to  be  taxed  luMTfcr  than  another.  It 
would  be  like  charging  railway  paasengers  extra  for  each  pound 
of  thoir  weight  beyond  a  ei>rtaiu  avdrage,  aud  allow  a  discount 
to  those  wbo  would  be  content  to  ride  on  top  of  the  cara.  Sys- 
tematic workmanship  requireti  syKtematic  procedure,  aud  Ibis 
can  only  be  efTectively  maintained  by  the  government  taking 
tbe  lead  In  the  road  movemeoL 

I  do  not  purport  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion,  as  to  the  rela- 
tire  meritB  of  the  Telford  or  the  ^faradaoi  systems,  but  it  may 
act  be  amias  to  point  out  a  few  elementary  roles  which  it  is  of 
common  interest  to  know,  and  which  are  followed  by  all  acien- 
tjflc  road  makera. 

In  oonstructJng  a  highway,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  soil 
over  which  it  will  paas  ia  anfflcienUy  firm  to  bear  the  roadbed 
without  yielding,  and  that  tbe  lattor  is  thoroughly  drained 
before  receiving  the  macadam.  Tlie  macadam  may  be  hand- 
broken  aud  of  tbe  best  quality,  and  spread  pyramid -like,  with 
the  aquare  aide  against  tbe  bed,  if  tbe  latter  yields  but  a  few 
inches  tbe  ropair  thus  caused  will  be  a  great  deal  more  expeu- 
aive  in  the  end  than  a  thorough  draining  of  tbe  l>ed  at  tbe  start 
would  bo.  To  build  a  good  road  ou  a  swampy  bed  would  be  like 
ereoting  a  house  on  sand.  In  spreading  tbe  macadam  a  greater 
depth  should  be  allowed  over  hills  of  a  high  grade  of  elevation, 
at  any  rate  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  because  the  teams  will 
invariably  Heck  the  center  where  the  ascent  is  easier,  and  where, 
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at  (he  sam«  tim«,  tbe  boraw  stamp  moet  h«avily.  Th«  width  or 
the  macadam  layer  may  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  traffic, 
bat  it  ahonlcl  always  be  large  enoogb  to  aUow  three  vehicles 
•breast  at  a  tim«.  A  oouDtry  roiad  sliould  uot  be  more  than 
thirty  feet  and  Dot  \v)m  than  tw«uty  fwt  wide.  Angular  stooe 
fragments  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  largest  of  which 
can  paw  through  a  three  inch  ring,  shonld  be  uised  for  maiCadsm 
mat«rial  as  well  ae  for  itcreening,  and  in  order  to  make  the  road 
in  proper  woter-iUiedding  condition  tlie  tiatisverse  section  of  the 
surface  should  be  elliptical.  Shade  trees  may  be  planted  on 
either  side,  bat  on  the  south  and  tlie  we&t  aides  they  should  be 
fSutber  apart  so  as  to  allow  the  suu  to  penetrate  and  dry  the 
road  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  rain.  Between  the  trees, 
at  long  intervals,  are  the  storing  places  for  the  stones  used  for 
ncreening ;  and  to  avoid  their  absorbing  dost  and  mud,  the  piles 
should  be  made  in  the  shape  of  an  oblong  prism.  On  either  side 
of  the  tretti  are  tiie  ditches,  and  where  ezpenae  (ioeH  not  forbid, 
they  should  be  sown  with  gnus.  A  thorough  rolling  floiahes  the 
road. 

The  next  thing  which  must  be  taken  into  eflfecdve  comiidera- 
tJou  U  the  grading  of  the  road.  It  is  not  adviHsblo  to  allow 
more  than  one  in  twelve  for  the  steepest  grade  on  a  public  high- 
way, and  the  extent  of  such  ao  elevation  should  uot  be  \tm  thou 
one  hundred  feet.  Steeper  grades  are  sometimes  neoeesary,  but 
they  should  be  avoided  as  much  aa  possible  on  mnch  fh>qRent«d 
roads,  and  the  length  of  the  elevateil  section  must  then  be  ex- 
tended to  suit  the  grade,  thus,  one  in  fifteen  grade  rcquirea  two 
hundred  feet  length  of  elevation,  one  la  twenty,  four  hundred 
feet,  etc. 

A  perfectly  level  highway  is  almost  as  bad  as  avery  hilly  one. 
"The  golden  middle-way,"  a  billowy,  undolaUng stretch  of  well- 
rolled  macadam  mokes  the  beet  rood.  A  dead  level  means  a 
stagnant  sheet  of  surface  water,  and  a  round  high  way,  besides 
being  especially  inoonvenient  for  travel,  wears  badly,  because 
the  wagons  will  follow  in  the  same  track,  thus  making  a  depres- 
sion in  the  center  that  will  hold  the  water  and  keep  it  from 
reaching  the  ditcbea. 
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The  C06t  or  buildJDfr  a  uodeni  maciwlaui  roatd  varies  from  a 
tfaonsiuid  to  ten  thoiiRand  dollais  per  mile,  and  the  necessary 
repair  Mch  year  aniouut8  to  al>out  Lcn  dollan  per  mile.  There 
are  instances,  hoverer,  where  a  macadam  road  has  lasted  a 
number  of  years  without  any  additional  maintcnanco  save  being 
scraped  and  screened  at  intei'vals. 

According  to  Eagioeor  Henry  Irring^s  estdmate  the  econom- 
ical advantages  of  good  roada  are  niraply  astonishing.  He  Rays  : 
"  From  the  above  it  appears  that  a  hone  can  draw  on  a  common 
macadamized  road  more  than  twice  a»  mnch,  and  on  a  good 
solid  Telford- macadam  road  more  than  three  times  ax  mnch, 
an  he  conld  on  a  gravel  road.  Therefore,  a  farmer  who  might 
send  produw  into  market  for  two  huudrwl  (200)  dayH  in  the 
year,  using  a  itair  of  horses  to  draw  n  load  of  abont  a  ton  on  a 
poor  gravel  road,  could,  if  the  roa<l  were  well  macadamized  di«- 
pense  with  one  of  the  horses.  Supposing  the  horse  costs  him 
forty  (40)  oentit  per  day,  including  interest  on  first  cost,  be  wonld 
save  on  this  single  item  eighty  ($S0)  dollars  per  annum."* 
TakiDg  all  those  thingn  into  oonKi deration,  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted Ilmt  vi^roiis  effort  will  t»e  made  before  long  to  secure 
good  roads  for  tlie  American  pnbHc.  Besides  increasing  the 
valoe  of  country  property  they  will  prove  instTamental  in  redno- 
ing  the  city  »lums,  induce  the  young  iieople  to  stay  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  city  people  to  venture  out  on  healthy  rural  excur- 
slona.  An  eminent  philosopher  ouoe  said  :  '*  Where  there  are 
gooi]  roads  oonoecting  the  cities  with  the  towns,  the  towns 
with  the  villages,  and  the  villages  with  the  farms,  it  is  a  sare 
sign  of  good  government,  peaceful  industry  and  of  the  enlighten- 
ment and  huppine«e  of  the  people." 

JouAsms  H.  Wi«BY. 


•  "  ftoul  llaklnc  uiil  MBlntanUM^-  p.  SI. 


HAS  CONGRESS  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  POWER  TO  DEMON- 
ETIZE SILVER? 

BY  JAUm  8.   FIlMfKB. 

« 

ANY  word  at  praise  or  commendAtioa  of  ibo  CoDStitutioa  of 
the  United  States,  by  an  American  citizen,  wonld  Hoeui 
like  an  act  of  ^otUm.  That  instrumeut,  wltli  its  ro-ordioate 
bat  indepeodeDt  departments  of  government,  witli  its  gmnis  and 
limitations  of  poirer,  and  with  Its  cbecks  and  barriers,  ia  tb« 
moKt  remarkable  instrument  erer  committed  to  paper.  3tr. 
Qladstooe,  tbe  present  Prime  >IiuL8ter  of  Great  Britain,  and 
probably  the  greatest  utatenian  aiid  most  remarkal^e  miu  ever 
prodnoed  by  Kn^Innd  in  any  age,  and  who  oow  holds  the  stage 
wiUi  the  natioDn  for  an  audience,  in  au  heroic  effort  to  apply  the 
principles  of  that  inMrumenc,  m>  far  ns  applicable  to  the  affaint 
of  Great  Britain,  said  :  "It  is  tbe  most  wonderfnl  work  ever 
Btmok  off  at  a  ^Iven  time,  by  the  brain  and  puri>ose  of  man," 
Washington  wrote  :  ''  It  is  prorided  with  more  checks  and  lior- 
rieia  ngainst  the  introdnction  of  tyranny,  than  any  other  gov- 
ernment hitherto  instituted  among  mortals." 

Saofa  is  the  charter  of  onr  liberties  and  how  prond  should 
every  American  citizen  be  of  his  citizenship,  and  how  jealous 
ahould  ho  be  that  all  its  provision^  are  strictly,  honestly,  and 
faithfully  carried  out  and  enforced  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment. A  brief  review  of  tlie  events  which  led  up  to  its 
formation  and  adoption,  may  not  only  lie  interesting  bat  profit- 
able. 

When,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  A.  D.  nin,  the  Oontinental 
Congress,  in  Phllotlelphia  aescmbleMi,  declared  tlial  the  thirteen 
ooloDiee  "are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent 
stAtea,"  Uiere  instiuitly  stoppixl  forth  upon  the  stage  of  action 
thirteen  eeparate,  free,  and  independent  nations,  each  endowod 
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wiUi  "  Ml  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  |>eace,  ooDtract  alliancea, 
«!^»MiitIi  omiimerov  aud  do  all  oth«r  acte  aud  tliiugm  wlii<:b  liidc- 
p<>D(ieDt  st^iten  may  of  right  do.''  They  were  bound  together  l)y 
00  ties  or  obllgktlons  fttroDg«r  than  thoee  of  a  commoa  kindred, 
common  laws,  and  a  common  destiny.  They  were  engaged  in  a 
life  aad  death  etruggl«  for  their  ootomon  liberties  againat  a  com- 
mon enemy.  The  iuateeman.<>hip  of  those  palriotn  and  heroee 
was  not  long  In  debermiulng  bhat  they  must  unite  for  a  commoa 
defense. 

On  Joly  9,  1778,  they  entered  into  "Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion," the  fir^  Article  of  which  declared  "That  the  Style  of  thin 
Confederaey  shall  be  the  L'uitiHl  9tat««  of  Auierii-a.''  In  the 
second  Article,  SA  though  fearful  that  in  the  struggle  to  main- 
tain their  liberties  ^ain^t  a  common  euomy  they  ftbould  Inad- 
vertently lose  them  among  thenuelres,  they  cautiously  and 
guardedly  declare  that  "Each  state  retaios  its  sovereignty, 
freedom,  and  indepeudeuce,  and  every  power,  Jurisdiction,  and 
right,  which  is  not  by  this  Coufederatiou  expnwiy  delegated  to 
the  United  Statee  in  Congress  Msembled."  A  ftirther  consider- 
ation of  that  compact,  in  so  far  as  it  retatoa  to  the  coinage  of 
money,  will  answer  our  present  pnrpoee. 

With  thirteen  ludepeudeoC  states,  etch  authorized  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  its  value  among  its  own  citizena  only,  with 
armies  to  organUe,  equip,  and  malntuiu  in  tlie  Held,  with  alarge 
and  sparsely  populated  territory  to  dt-fend  against  one  of  the  most 
wealthy,  warlike,  and  powerful  nation.'i  in  the  world,  an  early 
and  careful  attention  to  the  tr^tablinhing  of  a  monetary  system 
for  the  country,  became  a  matter  of  first  importance.  Th^r 
coin  should  be  uniform  and  paas  currout  in  every  state.  To 
this  end  they  declared  in  their  Articles  of  Confedentioa  among 
other  things,  that  "  the  United  States  in  Cougreas  vBembled  also 
shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating 
the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by 
that  of  the  respective  states.  That  left,  tlie  aevenil  states,  with 
full  power  to  coin  money  aud  make  it  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts  subject  only  to  the  power  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
asaembled,  of  "regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  the  coin"  struck 
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by  Utem.  Thus  stood  the  reUitive  power  of  the  several  states 
and  the  ITaiUMl  States,  (□  r^anl  to  coiniug  mouey,  untU  tlte 
adoption  of  the  ConstitutioD  of  the  TTnited  States  ia  1787. 

On  the  '25th  day  of  May  of  that  year  the  Constitutioiial  Con- 
ventioD,  representitig  foar  millions  of  people,  met  in  Philadel- 
phia to  chooae  a  goverameut  for  tlieineelvnt.  On  the  work  of 
the  delef^tos  to  that  convention  hang  the  fate  of  free  govern- 
meote.  Among  the  heroes,  patriots,  and  statMimeu  of  that  bond 
were  Franklin,  a  man  of  great  practical  wUdoni,  Robert  Morris, 
tlie  greatest  financier  of  his  time;  Hamilton,  Livingstone,  and 
Madison,  men  profoundly  learned  in  the  RngliRh  law,  and  who 
bad  made  the  application  of  the  universal  principal*  of  trnlb  and 
joBttoe  to  the  needs  of  a  few  people,  the  stndy  of  tlieir  livm. 
AmODgthem,  too,  were  Jay  and  I'alrtckUeur)',  and  JohD  Adanut, 
with  Oeorge  Washington  in  the  chair,  alt  men  of  whom  tlie  Barl 
of  ChatliiMu  declared  in  rarliamcnt  that  no  body  of  men  ever 
fturpaased  them  "  in  solidity  of  reasuning,  force  of  sagacity  and 
windom  of  coudusloD.'' 

Tbey  deliberated  fonr  montha,  and  when  they  had  finished 
their  work,  they  liad  laid  the  foundation  for  the  greatest,  most 
prosperuiu  and  happy  nation  on  earth,  and  the  only  govern- 
ment "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.''  amoug 
men.  They  laid  the  foundatiou  broad  and  deep,  aud  if  the 
atructnre  ever  topples  over  it  will  t)e  on  account  of  the  poverty 
and  conftequont  iodiflTerence  of  the  maaaes ;  and  it  might  be  well 
for  those  men  whose  wealth  of  millions  consists  of  interests  paid 
onevidencesofiudebt«dnw«held  against  the  labor  and  production 
of  the  country,  and  for  which  labor  never  received  any  considera- 
tion, thotte  iotereets  drawn  from  the  profitsof  labor,  to  the  impover- 
ishment of  the  laborer,  to  ask  themselves  candidly,  whether  if 
the  maases  of  the  American  people  are  compelled  to  choose 
between  losing  their  liberties  and  anarchy,  they  will  ever  become 
slaves. 

The  Constitution  hod  changed  the  powere  of  Congress  from 
those  held  under  the  Articles  of  Ooufe^leration  bat  little  on  the 
money  questloD.  The  power  was  expressed  like  all  other 
powers  in  that  Instrament,  in  short,  dear,  conoiae,  aud  uq. 
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mtetnkablc  lau^uge.  It  was  simply  "The  Congress  shall  liave 
pover  to  coin  mooey,  regalate  the  value  thereor,  and  of  foreifrn 
coiu.''  It  was  a  baro  power,  ooupleU  with  do  interest,  and  wlth> 
OQt  diBcretkm.  Alining  for  gold  and  silver  is  an  legitimate 
busiueM  as  raising  wheat  and  cotd.  In  both  occnpatious  tliere 
may  at  times  be  »  snq)luit,  or  there  may  be  a  deficiency.  If  a 
sorplna,  in  either  it  taked  lew  labor ;  if  a  deficiency,  more,  to  ob- 
tain a  Decenary  supply.  But  C'ongrees  has  not  proposed  to 
limit  the  enpply  of  bread  to  the  people,  and  why  should  it 
attempt  to  limit  the  snpply  of  the  money  which  buys  bread  so 
long  as  it  has  a  aubtttantial  basisf  The  right  to  do  one  nnder 
the  Con.stitntion  is  Just  as  apparent  as  the  right  to  do  the  other. 
It  would  te«t  the  skill  of  the  moHt  expert  casnist  to  discover  the 
least  suggestion  of  a  power  in  any  clause  of  the  Constitntion, 
grantiug  to  CouBress  the  power  to  do  either.  Congress  can  raise 
no  question  of  expedieoey,  no  (inetttion  of  natiomU  policy,  no 
question  whether  we  shall  have  a  bimetallic  currency  or  a  gold 
ba-sis  currency.  In  purstiauce  of  this  power,  Congress  provided 
a  mint  and  made  tan's  for  its  government.  It  provided  for 
the  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  and  regulated  their 
valuee.  It  commenced  work  and  coined  gold  and  silver  bullion 
into  gold  and  silver  coin  for  all  who  pre!)ented  the  ballion  aud 
aftkitd  for  the  coin. 

But  for  the  Information  of  the  general  reader,  reference  may 
be  had  here  to  a  rule  of  interpretations  of  the  United  States  Cou- 
stitutJon,  given  by  the  iostrdment  itself.  The  rule  is  that 
Congreas  has  no  power  except  that  which  is  expressly  delegated 
to  the  TTnitcd  Btidet*  hy  the  Conatitiilion,  and  that  the  reapeetivfi 
Dtates  powe«s  all  the  powers  not  <lolegated  to  the  Unit*«I  Statw 
by  the  Constihition,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states.  An  ad- 
ditional rule  of  tJie  Federal  cotirls  is  that  the  govcniinent  of  the 
United  Slates  can  claim  no  powers  which  are  not  granted  to  it 
by  tbu  CunstitutioD,  and  the  powers  actually  granted  most  be 
snch  ns  are  expressly  gl^^Di  er  given  by  necessary  implioatioD, 
aud  the  words  of  that  instrument  are  to  be  taken  in  tbelr 
natural  and  obvious  sense,  atid  not  in  h  sense  unreasonably 
restricted  or  enlarged. 
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But  the  CoDStitution  lu^e  pfreat  and  vital  vliaagfis  as  to  the 
powvrs  of  the  stat«  ou  Die  coinuLge  of  iiiou«y.  Tliat  power  Is  an 
importaDt  one  and  no  state  vill  Tolantarily  surrender  it  wttboot 
goo<I  and  adv-qutttti  oonsidcration.  For  a  state  to  abandon  Its 
right  to  fhrnisb  ttfi  citizens  vith  a  currency  with  which  to  carry 
oo  its  bosinoaa,  without  any  security  that  its  people  should  be 
aappHed  with  a  ciroolating  medium  in  adequate  volume,  would 
be  an  great  a'subjugatiou  of  the  pooplo  to  a  foreign  power  as  it 
would  be  i<o  compel  the  United  Stat«tt  to  secure  the  consent  of 
foreign  nations  that  we  be  again  permitted  to  use  silver  coin  as  a 
lender  in  payment  of  debts.  The  Constitution  declarefi  that  "no 
atste  shall  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts."  It 
strips  the  state  of  all  power  over  the  carrency  of  the  country, 
except  to  declare  gold  and  silrer  coin  wiUiout  distinction  a  le^ 
tender,  but  Congresd  mtut  coin  the  money  and  regulate  ite 
valne.  In  that  reep«ct  the  law  of  Codjctub  u  supreme  and  may 
QBtablisIi  any  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  but  cannot  doraone' 
tixe  either  gold  or  silver.  Neither  can  Congrea  declare  either 
one  a  tender  lu  piyuwnt  of  debts ;  it  can  rej^ulate  the  value  of 
^1  metaU  ooioed  by  its  authority  and  In  the  receipts  and  ex- 
I>enditurc«  of  the  revenue  that  value  obtains. 

For  tlie  sake  of  uniformity  in  the  appearance  and  value  of  the 
coins  the  thirteen  states  surrendered  the  power  to  coin  money  to 
OongrcBH,  and  CooRrees  became  obligated  to  execute  that  power 
and  did  su.  it  coined  gold  and  silver  coin  and  regulated  its  value 
beoaose  no  abate  can  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts.  Tlie  states  never  woub)  have  de- 
prived themselves  of  the  power  to  coin  money  and  then  confine 
themselves  to  gold  and  silver  coin  as  money  unless  Congress  was 
bound  by  the  Constitution  to  do  the  coining.  They  surrendered 
that  power  on  couditiou  that  Congress  should  execute  it.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  were  gailty  of  no  overftif  ht  in  this 
matter— they  made  do  mistake,  and  tbey  provided  for  just  such 
a  slate  of  oITairs  as  we  have  to  day.  If  Congreaa  refbses  to  ooiu 
money  for  the  state  or  for  the  people,  no  state  or  people  can  be 
mode  to  suffer  by  a  tynuiniait  nuvjority  in  Oingreas,  for  the 
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State  may  declare  any  foreign  coxa  a  tender  In  payment  of  debtci, 
for  Ui«  COQStitutioa  dwigiiatce  ouly  "gold  and  silver  coin."  If 
Congr«HS  lias  tJie  oonstitatioiial  power  to  demonetize  Hilver  it 
may  demottetiz4>  gold  as  well,  and  if  it  can  demonetize  either,  !t 
may  demonetixe  both,  and  that  involves  the  right  to  repeal  all 
laws  in  regard  to  coining  money  and  regolating  itM  ralne  and  a 
discontinnnnce  of  the  mint.  That  wonld  stop  the  wheels  of 
government  and  l>e  more  disastrous  than  to  atop  the  poet'Office 
or  navy  or  any  other  departmient  of  goveniment.  We  are 
soffering  now  from  one  aueh  experiment  on  a  udbU  scalc^  with  a 
slight  attempt  at  ameliomtiug  it«  effecls. 

The  Constitution  of  the  ITnit^d  States  has  placed  the  country 
on  A  gold  and  silver  money  bitais  withont  distinction  of  metals, 
and  no  power  of  Congrew  can  change  it  without  a  change  in  the 
ConstitntiOD.  This,  of  conrse,  does  not  refer  to  that  oUwr  power 
of  Oongretta  ''to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  tJnitetl 
StAtes''  and  issue  evidences  of  indebted nost  therefor.  Congress 
may  attach  auch  qnalitie«.  privilegea  and  restrictions  to  them  as 
it  may  see  fit,  bnt  in  contemplation  of  law  tltey  are  all  ultimately 
to  be  paid  in  gold  and  Bilver  coin.  It  would  probably  be  well 
if  the  people  were  educated  to  the  idea  that  an  evidence  of  debt 
is  a  badg;  of  sorvitnde,  for  Solomon  has  well  said  that  "the 
borrower  is  a  slave  to  the  leuder."  The  people  of  the  United 
Htiitcs  have  t>oeii  so  long  accustomed  to  look  upon  0(Htgr«M  as 
the  supreme  lawmaking  power  in  the  land,  that  many  have 
oome  to  believe  that  any  law  paswd  by  Congress,  upon  uuy  sab- 
fectf  is  oonclusiTe  on  that  subject,  else  Congress  never  wonld 
have  pused  it,  and  that  any  qiKstlon  of  the  power  of  OcmgreBS 
to  pasB  such  laws  as  it  sees  fit,  smacks  of  disloyalty  to  the  flag. 
But  none  should  forget  that  there  are  many  sources  of  danger  to 
fi-ee  institntions,  most  notable  of  which  is  an  indifference  of  the 
people  to  their  constltational  rights.  Let  any  man  of  ordinal? 
Intelligence  read  carefully  Section  I  of  Article  I.  of  the  Coastl- 
tatiou  of  the  United  states  and  then  read  Section  8  of  the  samo 
article  and  point  out  the  section,  subdivision,  or  clause  granting 
to  OoDgresathe  power  to  demonetlu!  either  gold  or  silver  coin. 
Congress  may  declare  the  valoe  ol  a  certain  silver  coin  to  be 
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"one  dollar  or  a&it"  From  what  clause  does  it  derive  the 
pover  to  enacts  that  io  pnyine  »  debt  belweeii  citiMns  of  a  stats, 
the  ooUectiOD  of  vhich  can  ouljp  be  enforced  Id  a  state  floort, 
five  silver  dollam  are  of  the  same  Talae  aK  a  five  dollar  gold 
coia,  but  that  aix  dollara  fa  silver  have  no  regulated  valne  and  are 
worthless— or  from  what  claoee  doee  it  derive  the  power  to 
say  that  any  coins  struck  by  its  authority  should  be  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts! 

But  Ooagrees,  in  1S73,  paeaed  a  law  prohibittng  Qie  ocrinage 
of  silver  dollars  and  Hmitiag  their  debt- paying  value  to  soniB  of 
five  dollan.  That  law  has  since  been  denominated  "the  crime 
of  I8T3,'*  bat  none  speak  aerionsly  of  it  as  sucb,  for  none  can 
believe  the  legislative  and  execntive  branches  of  onr  govern- 
laeot  to  be  anything  bat  bigb-mioded,  honorable,  and  patriotic 
men.  Bnt  the  mi«orily,  as  evidenced  by  their  Representatives 
iu  Congr««»  a»iemhled.  apparently  believe  it  a  great  mistake, 
and  the  direct  catuc  of  our  present  financial  tronblea 

They  believe  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  always  results  in 
disaster ;  tliat  by  that  law  Pongresa  violated  a  compromise  of  the 
Conatitntjon,  by  refaiiing  to  esccnt«  a  power  in  behalf  of  the 
stat«,  which  the  state  had  the  right  to  do  for  itsoU;  but  surren- 
dered  that  power  to  Congress  on  the  Implied  condition  that  Oon- 
grev  should  execute  that  power ;  that  it  Invaded  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  thu  state  in  nullifying  a  state  law,  dechiring  silver 
coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  that  it  depr«olaled  and 
attomptod  to  destroy  sliver  money,  which  ii  the  money  of  the 
people,  while  the  policy  of  the  government  has  always  been  to 
pay  its  crediton  in  gold  coin,  thereby  taking  "ttom  him  that 
hath  not,'*  and  giving  "  to  him  that  hath."  Instead  of  encoar- 
aging  the  people  to  pay  their  debts,  it  has  resulted  in  sntwtita- 
tlng  an  immenw  system  of  credits,  placed  upon  the  market  by 
corporations,  orgauized  for  the  pnrpo««e,  ovemhadowing  the  whole 
people  and  all  tlieir  indnstries,  in  imilatiou  of  foreign  arbitrary 
governments,  thus  creating  9  debt  never  intended  to  be  paid,  but 
the  interest  of  which  ia  intended  to  support  classes  in  idleness, 
create  and  foster  distinctions  and  castes  amooR  the  people,  it  has 
left  labor  without  employment,  and  over  all  Uie  'Wizard  of  Dis- 
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trust  has  waved  his  vand,  and  domeatio  CTommerce  aits  vith 
folded  hands  eatranoed.  May  the  people  of  the  United  Stales 
neTer  liave  to  aay  to  their  repreaeatativeB  in  CoDgreas  aseembled 

"  Ob ;  ye  mistook,  ye  should  have  snatched  his  wand 
And  him  bind  fast ;  without  his  rod  reversed, 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  powers, 
We  cannot  free  the  iady  that  sits  here, 
In  strong  fetters,  fixed  and  motionless." 

James  S.  Fibhbb. 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  LAW  REFORM. 


BV  aSLVJi   A.  L0CKW0OI». 


THIS  Oangress  held  auder  the  aiuip!o«i  of  the  Worid'a 
Culambfao  ExpMitiou  Auxtliiuy  was  the  twelfth,  in  the 
series  of  Con^rreeaets  that  has  met  at  the  Itlemoriai  Art  Palace 
8ince  the  K^cpoeition  opened.  Much  was  expected  of  this  Con- 
gress, too  much,  perhaps,  for  the  occasion  and  the  time.  It  was 
midwunmer,  the  Hret  aettioo  being  August  9,  though  Chicago 
was  reasonably  oool,  and  (he  breeze  ttom  the  lake  rendered 
existence  io  the  windy  city  quite  tolerable.  The  seesions  wera 
not  largely  attende^l,  there  beiog,  perhaps,  not  more  than  two 
hoDilred  pr««ent  at  any  one  time  ;  but  tlie  audloocee  were  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  judgeH  and  lawyen ,  the  brightest 
perhaps  in  tbe  couotry  who  bad  como  to  talk  and  to  listen,  to 
disoofls  and  digest  the  topics  aoder  consideration. 

Tbe  chairman  explained  tfaat  the  financial  flurry  had  not  only 
called  many  judges  Avr&y  to  look  after  their  own  Unanoial  inter- 
ests, but  that  ft  mjyorlty  of  tbe  lawyert  of  the  city  were  actively 
engaged  in  saving  their  clients  from  the  wrecksof  the  prevailing 
Unaodal  disasters.  The  Kt.  Kev.  Biabop  Fallows  opened  the 
Congreea  with  prayer,  and  asked  the  Lord  to  bless  the  lawyera 
and  Judges,  and  thanked  Uim  for  the  prograes  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chas.  C.  Bonney,  who  aeems  to  be  ubiquitous,  and  "  all 
things  to  fdl  men,''  made  an  eloquent  opening  speech,  and  tliea 
led  the  Congress  to  rnn  itself,  wblcli  it  did  to  its  own  satisfoo- 
tlon.  3Ir.  Bonney  said  that  government  is  the  organic  form  of 
human  society.  Without  government  there  could  be  no  pro- 
tection of  the  strong  against  the  weak.  Hij  would  perfect  the 
ciril  service  in  every  stale  and  nation.  He  would  improve  the 
goveniment  of  oitiee  whether  in  a  republic  or  in  a  kingdom,  and 
the  way  to  attain  the  best  results  is  through  the  ballot.    From 
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Hum  Oongroeaes  is  emaoaUDg  a  subtle  inltticDoe  Uiot  adds  to 
the  great  growing  nentiuient  of  petux. 

Heury  Wade  Rogers,  LU  D.,  nnd  President  of  tlie  North- 
western UaiTeinty,  followed  Mr.  Botmey  in  a  brief  bnt  eloquent 
address  of  welcome  to  the  Congre«R,  which  he  tendered  iu  the 
□ante  of  the  oommittee.  "Science,''  said  thiK  learned  man,  "is 
the  sajue  the  world  over,  hot  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  dif- 
fer with  each  nationality." 

Wui.  Dudley  Fonlke  read  the  first  paper,  which  was  eotitled 
"The  BrolutioD  of  Suffrage."  Mr.  Foolkeeaid  :  "If  the  history 
of  popular  government  oonveys  any  lesMD  to  OB,  It  is  that  the 
Bofirage  is  in  greater  danger  from  the  inflnenoe  of  concentrated 
wealth,  than  from  any  other  single  cause.  America  lias  attained 
a  degree  of  material  proKperity  noknown  elBewhere  in  the  world  ; 
but  the  bnlk  of  our  wealtli  ts  in  the  bands  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  persona  and  oorporations^  and  the  attempt  is 
not  iufreqaently  made  to  influence  Uie  action  of  the  people  by 
meroenary  oouaiderations.  Concentrated  financial  intereeta 
spend  money  for  legislation  that  will  favor  them." 

"The  Hpoils  system  has  ibi  origin  in  corruption,  which  can 
ODly  be  remedied  bj  a  thoroagh  ciril  fierrice  reform."  He 
cited  as  an  example  tM  Now  York  poM^office.  "The  great 
purpose  of  the  civil  service  is  to  remove  the  corrupt  methods  of 
aecnring  office."  He  quoted  the  words  of  Mr.  Plannigan,  of 
Texas,  at  one  of  the  presidential  nominating  couventioos, 
"  What  arc  wc  here  for  but  the  offlnss  t " 

WalterQ.Greeham  spoke  on  "Municipal  Administration,"  and 
talked  of  the  devising  of  a  Iftw  for  their  government  that  would 
counteract  In  some  meaaare  the  confreAted  condition  of  cities. 

A  learned  paper  from  Thomas  M.  Cooloy,  on  "The  .Vdmistra- 
tion  of  Civil  Justice  in  the  United  States,"  was  read,  and  one 
from  David  Dudley  Field,  on  "The  Codification  of  American 
Law."    Neither  of  these  gentlemen  was  present. 

Harvey  B.  Uurd,  of  Chicago,  read  a  paiMir  entitled  "Leglsta- 
ttve  Bestralnts  upon  the  TransmiflBion  of  Property  by  Descent  or 
Will."  This  speaker  also  alluded  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  said  that  the  trae  policy  is  to  keep 
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vrealtli  iu  the  hands  of  the  people,  aiid  in  the  hands  of  an  many 
people  as  poemble.  >[r.  Hnrd  outlined  a  policy  for  the  (liKtri- 
butiou  of  the  prop«rt>'  of  milUonairra  at  their  death,  and  said 
that  he  believes  Legialarareo  have  full  power  to  legishite  on  this 
subject. 

A  paper  from  Edtnnnd  H.  Bennett,  of  Boston,  on  "The  Dni- 
forinity  of  the  Alarriage  and  Dirorce  Laws,"  was  read.  The 
vriter  thinks  that  the  age  at  which  a  marringe  contract  ahoold 
be  held  bindings  should  bo  raised,  and  made  uniform  in  all  tJie 
Btatea,  and  that  it  should  not  be  below  eighteen  years  for  the 
woman,  and  twenty-one  yeart)  for  the  man. 

This  session  w:\a  ]ir«<ided  over  by  the  Hon.  Lymau  Trumbull, 
who  said  on  taking  hiu  ?)cat,  that  the  Congress  met  under  pecu- 
liar circsmBtanoes,  owing  to  financial  conditions.  Whether 
these  conditions  were  due  to  the  accumulation  of  the  wealth  of 
the  DatioQ  by  a  few,  or  to  financial  legislation,  be  oould  not  say. 
He  thoof^t  some  of  the  trouble  might  be  due  to  too  much  legis- 
latioD  for  property,  and  too  little  for  humanity,  and  hoped  the 
meeting  would  suggest  reini>diee. 

Prof.  M.  Torres  Compos,  of  Granada,  Spain,  ooinmentod  upon 
as  the  most  emiaeat  Jurist  of  that  country,  seat  a  paper  entitled 
*'Tbe  AdminifltfatioD  of  Civil  Justice  in  Spain." 

.\t  tlte  second  session  Prof.  J.  B.  Moore,  of  Kew  York  City, 
presented  a  paper  on  *<  International  Extradition.''  The 
speaker  said  that  tlie  Hon.  h.  A.  Morrill  introduced  a  bill  in 
Congress  in  1S89,  for  the  extradition  of  criminals  from  any  coun- 
try by  general  law.  That  the  bill  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
bat  never  reported. 

The  law  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  it  does  not  comport 
with  the  duty  of  the  state  to  afford  an  asylum  for  criminals. 

For  obtaining  goods  oa  false  pretense*),  only  in  the  treaty 
with  Spain  and  the  Xetherlanda.  Objection  to  the  law  is,  that 
it  is  liable  to  ubiiso. 

Fugitive  or  criminal  ia  entitled  to  a  commission  of  Inquiry  as 
to  bis  probable  guilt. 

An  extradited  criminal  may  be  tried  for  a  crime  prior  to  his 
eitraditiou,  and  for  which  be  was  not  delivered  up. 
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Exoeptioos  bave  been  made  to  the  caoe  of  fonr  b'eaties,  among 
whiob  ar«  I{«1gium  aud  Luzomt>urg.  The  (.Tituinal  shall  uot  be 
tried  QDtil  he  has  beeu  allowed  one  mouUi  to  leare  th«  ooiintry, 
and  then  only  on  tJiu  conaent  of  the  goremmettt  from  wbenoe 
exCratlited.  Docutuentaiy  evidence  mnirt'  be  prodnood  with  the 
extradition  papers. 

"AdniinbtratiOD  of  Ciril  Joatioe  Id  GermaDy,"  by  Pror. 
Jowph  Kohler. 

The  Judge  beeps  hifl  place  for  life,  nolefw  he  be  removed  by 
the  govoraineut.  All  coarts  have  several  jadgeit.  Before  the 
lower  ooart  every  man  may  plead  hia  own  caias^.  Before  the 
Auapricht  the  whole  evidence  may  be  dictated  to  the  detk  oi 
the  ooart  who  remaiiia  for  seven  houra  eaoh  day  in  his  ofBoe. 

"The  Legal  Status  of  Women  in  Kngiand,"  by  Mra.  BUza 
Orme,  rend  by  Mni.  Mary  A.  N".  Ahrens,  wha  short  lint  interest' 
ing.  The  hnsband'ft  rightB  over  his  wife  were  set  forth.  The 
wife  can  get  only  a  l«^al  aeparatiou.  The  husband  can  gel  a 
divorce  aud  marrj'  again,  but  the  wife  cannot. 

The  hnaband  owns  the  children.  The  policy  of  the  English 
lav  is  not  to  interfere  between  a  father  aud  his  cbildren.  She  does 
uot  iwHeve  that  the  married  woman's  property  act  haa  had  any 
appreciable  effeci.  Women  are  mere  bahios  with  their  property 
In  the  hands  of  trosteee.  Lawyers  are  of  two  claaaes — tlioae 
practicing  in  the  lower  ooorts  or  pi-eparing  papere,  are  lawyers 
or  ooanselors ;  those  in  the  higher  courts  are  barristers. 

Mrs.  OUira  Foltx  read  u  jiapor  on  "Onr  Pabllc  Defonden." 
The  remedy  lies  in  a  pnblio  defender.  For  every  public  prose- 
cntor,  there  sliould  be  a  public  defender  employed  by  the  8tat«. 
It  would  enhance  Justice  and  patriotism. 

"The  Adminij^tratioD  of  Justice,"  by  Hon.  E.  F.  Merrick,  read 
by  M.  H.  Beach. 

"Ko  one  but  a  Judge  of  more  than  ordinary  etiuanimit}*  caa 
llateD  calmly  to  objectiona  to  his  own  opiutona." 

"The  fitueee  of  u  Judge  la  best  shown  by  hla  foiroees  (n  giving 
bills  of  exceptions,  etc." 

COMKBNie. 

Judge  Wood  said  be  was  opposed  to  co-ediiMtloo  in  tlie  lower 
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school,  but  notoppoeed  to  co  otlucatioo  In  th«  uniTerslty.  He  god- 
clndefl  that  this  CougreHa  is  equal  to  the  anivereity.  Tbialn  the 
paper  ou  Public  DoPuDden  exiiggcrat«d.  They  pay  In  Tndianft 
for  the  defense  of  criminals. 

Chief  JoBtioc  Stone  of  the  Supreme  Coart  of  Alabama,  said 
"AH  men  who  become  jadgett  mast  become  lawyers  first>."  He 
had  been  fifty  yoant  on  the  bench  and  bad  been  bleet  vlih  fine 
health. 

The  common  law  is  poorly  adapted  to  oar  present  advanced 
civilization.  We  have  advanced — progressed.  He  said  fae  had 
ceased  to  bo  aKtouishcd  at  anything  that  was  proclaimed.  DoM 
not  wonder  that  they  bamed  the  witchee  in  olden  times.  He 
much  approveti  codo  pleading  where  the  queetion  Inrolvee 
common  law  and  equity  principles.  Our  anoentora  relieved  a 
great  want  when  they  eet  ont  action  on  the  case.  They  set  oat 
foor  kinds  of  pleading.  Let  every  man  who  has  a  right  of 
action  frame  It-  "We  want  to  get  back  to  the  common  Hense 
BOb-stratnm.     Let  everything  be  nm  tuHon  on  the  ca»«." 

A  MMirch  irarrant  for  a  brond-uxe  ia  more  sensible  than  that 
form  of  onr  Englioh  friends  of  John  Doe  vi.  Richard  Roo. 

Jndge  Hudson  of  SoiiUt  Carolina  said  all  the  papers  presented 
have  been  fmitibl  themes  for  discossJOD.  When  be  he«n  a 
paper  read  upon  the  code,  bo  ia  a  code  man.  When  he  la  be- 
fore the  judges  in  the  South  he  is  for  the  common  law.  Tbinka 
Ku  lvUi\  organization  started  in  Tcniies!^««.  It  got  down  into 
Sooth  Carolina.  Many  persona  were  arrested  by  the  United 
States  Court,  and  wlien  so  arrettted  the  great  point  was  to  prove 
an  alibi.  A  Sonday  school  teacher  was  arrested;  his  fiather- 
in-law  coadied  him  and  told  him  he  must  give  an  account  of 
himself.  "  Where  were  yon  when  Cain  killed  Abel  t "  the  pros- 
ecuting attorney  asked.  "My  wife  was  sick  tltat  night  and  I 
was  at  home,''  was  the  answer. 

"An  able  and  efficient  judiciary  is  a  most  important  thing. 
The  judiciary  should  be  independent  of  nil  political  iutluencea; 
and  he  thinks  that  this  was  contemplated  in  all  of  the  early  col- 
onies, and  all  had  the  life  tennre  for  tlie  Judges.  Alassftchosetta 
has  seventeen  circuit  judges  receiving  a  salary  of  $5,000  per 
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year.  Each  ji]dg<f  lias  thv  aorrivea  of  n  ^tonograplior,  paid  hy 
thesbate.  They  are  retired  on  half  pny.  Judges  in  the  South 
are  geUlng  $3,fiO0  per  year.  This  salary  will  not  eoinmaad  the 
beet  talent  of  the  land.  Tlie  Appellate  Court  Jad^ee  are  being 
worn  oat  by  overwork.  In  South  Oarolina  up  to  ld68,  JodgM 
were  elected  for  life," 

Some  Interesting  remarks  were  made  by  B.  B.  Sherman,  secre- 
tary of  the  Congress. 

A  paper  by  the  Hon.  Thos.  J.  Semme^,  of  Now  Orleans,  was 
given,  on  "  The  Infinence  of  the  Civil  Iav  on  the  Common  Law 
in  tJie  l^uited  States." 

John  Martin  Vincent,  of  Johns  Ilopkins  University,  presented 
ftu  interesting  paper  on  "Administration  of  the  Law  in  Switzer- 
land," in  which  he  said,  "The  republic  hao  twenty-four  cantons 
and  half  oautous,  all  subject  to  one  central  government.  The 
people  are  divided  into  three  great  grou|>»  by  liarnera  of  lan- 
guage formed  by  natural  boundaries.  Serenty-one  per  cent  are 
German,  tweaty-four  per  cent  are  Freoch  and  five  per  cent  are 
Italiau. 

In  order  lo  vote  in  Switzerland  one  most  be  a  citizen  and  own 
laud.  So  long  us  there  was  laud  enough  no  guestion  aroee.  Par- 
ticipation in  the  government  and  in  the  oommaue  dependm  upon 
getting  poMDSBlon  of  a  share  of  tbe  land.  It  is  a  complex,  strat- 
ified citizenship.  First,  a  oitizen  most  Iw  a  member  of  a  com- 
munity whctJier  he  lives  in  it  or  not. 

Daring  the  Middle  Ages  the  poor  were  in  the  care  of  the 
ehnrch.  A  person  moving  Into  a  now  commanity  was  obliged 
to  give  bond  that  he  would  not  be  a  charge  on  the  commanity. 
He  has  the  right  to  wUle  in  a  place  wlUiiu  Swiss  (enitory  if  ho 
has  a  oertifloate  of  domicile.  He  twrnetimee  buys  the  right  to 
lire  in  a  certain  community.  The  bnrglier  Is  one  who  has  a 
right  of  domicile.  VThen  poor  one  most  look  to  the  community 
in  which  be  has  a  domicile  for  assistouce.  Suffrage  is  confined 
to  the  mole  sex.  There  is  no  question  of  oolor.  Age,  twenty- 
one  years,  and  no  educational  t«et  Statutory  dlstiuallficatloits 
are  idiocy,  crime  and  dmukennesA.  Rights  once  obtained  can- 
not be  withdrawn  except  for  a  criminal  cause. 
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Tbe  Fed«ra)  Amembly  oonsuts  of  one  Hoase,  the  Svin  Fed- 
eral OouncU.  The  prefects  are  elected  by  a  popular  vou«-  Tliey 
advise  rather  than  coinmaiid.  MMyors  of  towu%  bo^ooI  mastered 
etc.,  are  elected.  The  judiciary,  from  the  ju»tloe  of  the  pe«M 
Dpward,  are  elected. 

Nearly  all  of  tbe  officdala  are  elected  directly  by  the  people- 
How  far  the  SwLss  think  it  advisable  for  the  people  to  euter  into 
tbe  aSkirs  of  government  can  be  seen  by  this,  and  by  the  r^er- 
tndvm,  the  oiost  lutenwling  experiment  in  wif- government. 
Everywhere  the  machinery  of  election  is  operated  on  tbe  m^'or- 
Ity  plau. 

In  Ticino  the  ooontry  is  dirided  into  xevea  cantons.  J^very 
pot^  can  praent  a  list  of  candidutee,  bnt  every  one  of  iheni 
must  have  added  to  his  name  that  of  ten  voters  to  insure  his 
candidacy. 

>'eucb^tel  has  twenty  cantooa.  The  aameo  of  candidates  must 
be  handed  in  and  annoiitieed  publicly  at  the  caucus.  Very  little 
complaint  is  beard  about  tampering  with  elections  There  ia  no 
place  in  which  tbe  privities  of  democracy  have  l>een  so  broad 
as  in  Switzerland.  They  have  one  legiiilator  for  about  every  900 
Bonis,  while  «'e  have  one  for  150,(H)0. 

Ilext  came  a  paper  on  Uexico  by  Don  Elias  Amador  Zacetecas, 
deputy  of  tlie  Ooites.  Tbe  people  name  an  elector  for  every  200 
inhabitaobs.  The  mayors  most  be  over  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  members  over  twenty-one  years.  Deputies  to  the  National 
Assembly  are  elected  every  two  yeani,  senators  every  four  srears, 
by  a  DU^ority  of  the  depulJes;  president  for  four  years,  elertcd 
by  the  Legialaturv.  ExLi^iitive,  legislative,  and  judicial  officers 
are  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  states. 

Depnties  must  be  elected  by  the  people.  They  have  an  annual 
income  of  (1,500,  and  senators  have  an  iuoome  of  92,500.  Lavs 
of  1836  were  supplanted  by  tbe  laws  of  l^M. 

Dignitaries  of  the  church  aie  exelnded.  The  Seuate  is  re- 
newed one  third  at  a  time  every  three  years.  The  plaoe  of 
counselor  b  considered  honorable  and  is  perinaneut.  Five 
hundred  people  are  necessary  for  one  delef^ate.  , 

Tbe  clergy  are  not  permitted  to  dU  public  officM.    The  qnoe> 
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Man  of  snflhige  baa  agitated  Mexico  more  than  any  other 
country.  Designing  peraoos  have  seized  upon  electoral  disputes 
to  provoke  discnssiooa. 

The  BourboQi«t8  are  the  nnreasonitble  party  in  ifae  Atexicau 
Kepablic  who  have  held  the  people  back.  The  people  are  weary 
of  90  many  revoladoiw.  The  oLergy  destroy  patriotic  aentlmeat 
in  many  of  thoee  under  their  power.  The  duty  of  every  good 
Mexican  Is  first  to  the  church. 

Catherine  Wangh  McOnllough,  of  Chicago,  read  a  paper  on 
"New  Granada,  Veneznela,  audQnlto.''  They  were  united  under 
Simon  Bolivar.  All  persons  in  the  Htate  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years  and  possessing  a  moderu  Income  were  voters.  Those 
votea  were  given  n'm  voce  at  the  election,  and  were  written  ont 
and  counted.  Senators  were  elected,  one  for  each  province.  In 
ISIS  the  Granadian  Confederation  was  made.  The  area  of 
Oraoada  is  nine  times  as  large  as  Bllnoia.  After  three  years  of 
fighting  the  Granadian  government  was  overthrown,  and  is  now 
the  United  States  of  Columbia.  Inferior  Judges  are  appointed 
by  the  superior  coort,  the  superior  court  by  the  goTemment-  In 
1884  the  president  nononnced  tlte  rou.<tUtutioD  overthrown,  and 
called  from  hia  palace  a  new  election. 

No  dJAcrimination  i»  made  with  reference  to  voting  in  any 
ease,  except  that  of  aex.  There  is  no  voting  qualification. 
Since  iSfi.'l  the  voting  policy  of  electioiui  has  been  followed. 

Mary  K.  UoImc«  read  a  paper  by  Don  Jtwto  Arosamena.  ou 
"Laws  of  Peru."  The  Aubjeci  of  women  voting  haa  never  been 
fliscnsMd  in  that  country. 

"The  .\droini«tration  of  Civil  .Tufttice  in  Germany"  was  given 
by  Bicbard  ilintch,  Uepartmentary  Jujge  of  the  Imperial  Court 
of  Justice  of  Metz. 

BESaiON  op  WEDN'ESDAV,  AroirpT  9. 

'*The  Development  of  ConsUtntional  I«w  in  the  United 
State*."   Prof.  J.  R  Thayer. 

"The  origin  and  Irae  nature  of  onr  coofltitntioual  law. 
"No  act  of  the  Legislaturo  could  alt«r  the  Oonatltntion. 
"The  Constitution  is  the  oommission  of  the  l^gislatare. 
"  It  is  for  the  judiciary  to  declare  what  the  law  is. 
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"The  rale  be(taa  in  iSll. 

"There  is  danger  in  tr«BpaMitig  apoa  legi^latire  groand. 

"0«Derftl  Code  of  1793  aays,  'The  violation  xaaat  be  plain  and 
oloar.' 

"Justice  Clifise  said  he  would  not  exerrise  the  right  of  declar- 
ing an  act  of  Congrew  anconxtitational  anlcae  the  caue  vere  rtij 
plain. 

"The  validity  of  a  lav  Kbonld  not  be  qnestioned  nnlem  it  be 
so  repugnant  to  the  ConstitoUon  as  to  lenve  no  manner  of  doubt. 

"  In  no  doubtful  case  would  be  declare  a  legittlatiTe  act  un- 
constitutional. It  should  not  be  declared  void  unless  nullity 
and  invalidity  are  apparent  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

"The  ultimate  estimate  of  what  is  poniiiasible  mn«t  be  with 
the  judiciary.  The  judiciary  mn&t  not  step  into  the  shoes  of  the 
lawmaker. 

"  Prirate  rightfi  are  more  lotpected  in  some  ooootries  Uiat  bare 
no  coaatitation  than  in  our  own." 

A  paper  by  Trof.  M.  Adamowitcb,  on  "  Adminlatratioo  of 
OiTil  Justice  in  Ru.'isia,"  was  presented  by  Mr.  Maelc.  He  gave 
the  Constitution  of  Kn^ia  in  1S40.  In  I861J  the  nvw  procedure 
and  law  with  reference  to  notaries  went  into  effect.  The  law 
of  Russia  Lfi  the  law  of  Siberia. 

Prof.  Michael  Revon,  Toklo,  Japan,  sent  a  paper  on  "  Law  of 
Japan,''  read  by  Prof.  Mack. 

"Justice  there  is  essentially  foodal." 

The  headmen  might  always  be  considered  as  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration for  the  aetUemout  of  caeea. 

One  of  the  brightest  papers  of  tlie  Congresa,  and  one  emineDtly 
piacUcal,  wae  sent  by  the  Hon.  Austin  Abbott,  of  New  York,  on 
"The  Delays  and  Uncertaintiesof  the  Administration  of  Justice." 
This  was  followed  by  a  paper  from  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  ('.,  on  "An  International  (.^urt  of  Arbitration.'' 

Boo.  J.  U.  Hudson,  Chief  Justice,  Benneltsviile,  S.  C,  read  a 
paper  00  "Trial  by  Jury  :  the  Vnanimity  of  Verdicts,  and  the 
Legitimate  Inlluence  of  the  Judge  at  Trial." 

"Liberty  cannot  exist  without  trial  by  jury.  It  has  a  price- 
less value. 
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"Prior  to  1863  an  indepeodent  Judiciary  wus  not  known. 
Tluy  were  appoiatcd  by  the  king.  The  accased  was  not  allowed 
the  services  of  cnansel,  was  not  allowed  to  testify  in  his  own 
behalf.  Thui  was  why  the  verdict  was  reqaired  to  be  ooaat- 
moos." 

In  South  Oatolioa  the  accused  can  toHtify  in  his  own  behalf, 
and  the  jadge  cannot  coninient  ii|K>n  it.  Tells  why  murderers 
are  not  oottTicted.  Thinks  it  a  diugracv  to  tbe  civilization  of 
Soath  Carolina.  The  innooent  man  woald  consent  to  a  two 
thirds  minority  but  the  guilty  man  would  not. 

"  In  the  government  a  nif^ority  of  electors  elect'  tlie  president. 

"If  twelve  juront  must  agree  then  the  nine  judgce  of  the 
Supreme  Court  should  all  agree  upon  a  Judgment. 

"There  is  an  incrtaaing  want  of  confidence  in  the  courts,  civil 
and  oriminal.  The  laws  weaken  tbe  oourtu  and  prevent  convic- 
HoD.  The  idea  of  uuauimity  on  Juries,  embarraaoee  tbe  judge. 
Unanimity  encourages  crime.     Il  nutkes  tJie  juror  afraid." 

"Trial  by  jury  aeems  to  b©  growing  into  disuse."  He  thinks 
the  Jury  should  be  composed  of  nine  men  and  a  majority  find 
a  Terdiet  In  Galifoniia  this  plan  has  tieea  in  efiiDct  ten  yon. 
Id  tbe  ConatitutioDB  of  the  fonr  new  Btotea,  be  haa  been  informed 
that  the  system  of  uiianluiilieH  ia  not  required. 

J.  B.  Heiskell,  attorney,  Tennetaee,  presented  a  paper  oo 
"The  Oottllict  of  State  and  Federal  DecUlona.'* 

The  place  of  Chief  Justice  Marahall  baa  never  been  filled. 

Judge  Baldwin  ia  not  wIlllDg  to  admit  that  we  have  uo  com- 
merctal  law,  and  does  not  agree  with  Ueiakell. 

Judge  Gar)-  agrees  with  iluilson  about  unanimity  of  Juries. 

Value  of  precedent  takes  it  that  no  judge  of  au  inferior  court 
would  directly  overrule  a  decision  of  tbe  Supreioe  Court  of  hia 
own  state. 

Judge  Spear,  of  the  Supreme  Ooarl  of  Ohio,  did  not  Cavor 
unaoimity  in  jnrtea. 

Justice  Miller  opposed  the  unuilmlty. 

Justice  Caldwell  said  unanimity  of  juries  of  tbe  East  District 
of  Arkansas  was  not  nxiuii-ed  except  In  criminal  casea.  I>oee 
not  know  the  origin  of  having  twelve  jnron). 
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The  judge  in  the  Bonlen  cose  made  u  stronger  argmaeot  for 
the  defendant  than  her  lawyer  did.  Jadges  in  MassacliuHettH 
bare  a  right  to  interpret  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Sanford,  of  Morris,  IlL:  '*  We  Bhonld  have  the  isaote  law 
with  reference  to  sdl  contniercial  oontnicts,  one  htw  for  oontrocts, 
one  for  marriage  and  divorce.'' 

The  day  of  adherence  to  precedents  has  gone  by.  He  Cblolu 
that  we  should  "leave  the  old  ox  cart  of  precedent,  and  re- 
member that  the  whole  world  is  now  on  iron  rails^" 

Jadge  Morae  came  to  hear  the  old  men.  Does  not  agree  that 
there  can  be  no  indepeudenoe  of  the  Judiciary  while  it  Iselec- 
Ure. 

Judge  Bradwril  epoke  on  "Elective  Judgee."  Followed  by 
Mrs.  Lockwood  on  '*  Elective  Jadgee.'' 

Individaally,  Jadge  Hndson  thinks  there  should  be  n  divorce 
law.    Divorce  law  io  South  Cai-oliua  repealed  in  18T8. 

An  English  Judge  says  unanimity  is  a  relic  of  barbarism. 
The  first  Juries  were  the  witnoneti. 

AfOUST  10,  8  p.  H. 

The  adminifltratJOD  of  the  law  in  nM  priaa  courts  in  the  West- 
ern Statea. 

Justice  Miller  said  that  the  Iowa  practice  was  the  mo«sl  nearly 
perfect  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 

"Tl»e  petition  or  declaration  slates  the  case  with  great  par- 
ticularity. 

"The  unanimity  of  the  jury  la  civil  casea  has  outlived  ibi  ose- 
folneaa. 

"  It  Is  in  Iowa  and  the  West,  that  the  bar  most  look  for  great 
lawyere. 

"Lord  Coleridge  opposes  juries  in  civil  casea." 

Court  jokea,  bawdy  storicH,  ajid  liadgering  witneasee  In  the 
West  have  largely  passed  away.  Of  I&S  contested  cases  only 
eight  were  appealed  and  only  one  in  eighty-four  reversed. 

"The  Adminstration  of  Justice,"  Hon.  George  \V.  Wakefield, 
District  Jadge,  Sioux  City,  Iowa:  "Law  Is  not  ati  exact 
eelenoe,  and  the  administration  of  law  is  (at  from  perfect. 

"The  law  does  uot  execute  itself. 
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"  Njipoleon  earned  do  greater  glory  tliau  tbe  code  vlitch  bears 
bis  Daine." 

"The  AdiDjnistratloa  of  Jostice,"  by  Hon.  W.  O.  Hawkins, 
Jr.,  JaUge  of  Orphans'  Court,  Pittsburg,  Fa.,  wan  an  able  paper. 

Judge  Deuesy,  late  of  California,  guve  u  paper  on  "The 
8cioDC«  which  teachee  what  ought  to  be  the  law." 

Clara  Fnttz  gave  an  extempomneons  talk. 

A  paper  wan  preE<«nteiI  on  ■•  The  French  Electoral  System." 
Formerly  a  Freiichiuau  hail  to  pay  200  francs  for  the  priril*^ 
of  sufi^age.  Prance  han  7,000,000  of  voters.  Univeisal  aoffrage 
is  a  danger  to  tlie  republic,  and  lias  bc«u  from  Ibc  llret.  Oiic 
Bees  the  at)»enc-e  of  any  machine.  Tbe  present  tendency  ia  to 
weaken  it.  At  first  there  were  primaries  in  every  township.  A 
candidate  to  be  elected  mufit  have  at  least  one  half  pins  one  of 
the  whole  nnniber  of  votes,  or  otherwise  a  new  election  U 
ordered. 

Under  tbe  old  law  of  1889,  only  one  nominee  was  allowed  to 
be  in  the  field.  The  absence  of  organisation  was  shown  con- 
dnsively  in  the  last  election.  There  were  no  large  public  meet- 
ings. Id  it  the  wnti  mental  side  of  the  French  Republic  is  very 
largely  shown.  Bands  of  young  men  peranibnhited  the  atreeta 
and  broke  up  the  meotingit.  French  Itcpubltciuu  look  to  the 
policemen  as  their  worst  enemies.  They  are  the  arclienemlee  of 
fk«e  speech. 

The  only  political  fhad  Is  the  secret  Rervtoe  fhnd  in  tbe  hands 
of  the  minister. 

Tbe  French  MinUter  of  the  loterior  is  a  national  hoes,  beside 
which  oar  bosses  pale  into  inaiguificance.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  Is  choaea  by  nnlvei-sal  sufW^e.  In  onler  to  have  yonr 
name  put  into  tbe  ballot  box,  you  must  show  conclusively  that 
your  name  is  on  the  poll  list.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  every 
young  man  must  take  his  certificate  of  birth  to  the  mayor. 

The  Judges  sit  with  uncovered  heads,  without  cigars  in  their 
mouths,  and  every  voter  removes  his  hat  An  election  was 
once  annulled  becnnse  the  succeffifnl  candidate  bad  given  1,000 
francs  for  the  renovation  of  tbe  town  hall.  All  irregularities  or 
rude  conduct  arc  summarily  pnaished. 
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Many  otiier  volnable  papent  were  given,  and  many  bright  SQ^ 
erudite  things  aaid.  Eight  seosLona  were  held  in  all,  and  at  the 
close  of  Uie  Coogress  tbert  wm  a  unlveraul  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion at  the  resnlt 

■  Bblta  a.  Locewoodw 
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/Voefcrf,  Olid  Eiuetdion  by  M/ActMtg.  By  H.  Conrthope  Rowen, 
M.A-  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  209.  Sew  York  :  Charles  Scribuere' 
S0D&     Price,  91.00. 

This  is  the  fidh  volume  Id  the  series,  "The  Great  Edncaton," 
edited  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Of  all  educators, 
Froebel  stands  for  oiost  to  tbo»e  vho  make  child-Ufe  a  study  aud 
the  traioiDg  of  childrei)  a  profeeoiou.  Many  before  bim  had 
diaciLssed  learnedly  and  ably  the  subject  of  education  (n  Its 
theory  and  practice,  as  applied  to  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and 
young  women;  bat  It  remained  for  Froebel  to  point  out  the 
right  plan  to  pursue  in  dealing  with  yonng  children.  Othets 
bad  taken  the  Intuitive  age  as  h  starting  point :  Froebel  begioa 
with  the  nensatiomi  and  emotions. 

This  littJe  book  gives  a  clear  nud  interesting,  though  neoes- 
Barily  brief,  history  of  Proobera  tarly  life,  bia  school  and  college 
trainiug,  and  of  the  different.  pun>uits  in  which  he  engaged, 
until  be  found  himvelf  In  that  motit  important  of  all  profeeaionay 
the  training  of  children.  From  the  time  he  began  hln  life-work 
proper,  In  ISIG,  when  ho  was  3i  yeant  old,  the  author  deals  more 
ftilly  with  his  history,  describing  in  considerable  detail  his  work, 
which  was  beset  by  many  bindranoes,  difficnltiei),  and  disconrage- 
mentfl,  not  the  least  among  them  being  jioverty  and  lack  of  tueaos 
to  cai'rj'  on  bu  work. 

Hb  theory  of  education  as  Intended  bo  be  carried  out  tn  a 
^stem  of  public  education  in  the  kindergarten  is  clearly  de- 
scribed. 
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The  anthor  incidentally  sajti  sometbing  tnterwting  of  otlier 
proniin«nl  pioneer  educators  snch  as  Comeniiis,  P««t«lo/zi,  Rons- 
Mao,  and  Locke,  which  helps  to  throw  light  on  Froebcl  and  his 
theory,  and  to  dislingnish  his  work  from  that  of  the  others.  Ad 
appendix  containing  a  lint  of  Froebel's  writingti,  and  also  a  list 
of  many  books  and  papers  written  by  others  concfiming  his 
work  is  valnable  to  the  student  inten»ted  in  this  great  edncator. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  other  book  from  which  one  may 
gather  a  better  idea  of  Kroebel  and  Ms  work  in  so  little  time 
and  at  so  little  expense.  It  will  prove  helpful  to  every  mother 
and  teacher  who  reads  it. 


TheBa^road  Qwtlion,  By  Hon.  William  Larrabeer  late  Gover- 
nor of  Iowa.  12ino,  cloth,  pp.  4SS.  Chicago :  The  Schnlte 
Pobltfthing  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  high  character  and  well  known  repatadon  of  the  author 
will  Creste  a  demand  for  this  book,  aside  n-om  the  fact  tliot  It 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  informatiou  as  well  as  sound  reasoning 
OD  the  r^road  question.  E\- Governor  T.dLrrabee  is  no  uovioc 
in  railway  malteni,  having  been  iuterwted  as  promoter,  stock- 
holder, director,  president,  and  manafcer  of  a  railroad  oompany, 
in  addition  to  being  obliged  to  familiarize  hinuelf  with  the  dlf- 
fereut  phases  of  the  ctneetion  during  his  career  as  legislator  and 

governor, 
The  book  opens  with  an  interesting  history  of  transportation, 

in  which  iit  described  the  roods  uud  canals  of  Asia  and  Europe  In 

ancient,  mediieval  and  modem  times.     A  full  aocoant  is  gireo 

of  the  early  higbwaye  and  nitials  of  this  country. 

The  advocates  of  the  modem  road  movement  may  here  find 
good  material  on  which  to  base  ar^imeuts  to  convince  the 
Ameiicoa  people  of  the  present  day  of  the  neoesBity  of  building  a 
system  of  substantial  public  wagon  roads.  He  cites  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  roads  bnilt  by  the  Romans  two  thousand  years  aso, 
have  stood  the  trai&c  of  all  these  yean  withont  material  Iqjary. 

The  history  of  railroads  b  j^iven  at  length  and  then  foltowa 
a  full  and  able  discuasion  of  monopoly  in  trausportiitiou,  railroad 
abnsee,  stock  and  bond  iDflatlon,  combiuoUoos,  railroads  in  pel- 
itios,  railroad  litenitore,  railroads  and  railroad  legislation  in 
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Towa,  tbe  Interstate  Oommerce  act,  the  rate  qneotion,  and  lem- 
edtM  for  railway  evils. 

While  tbe  aathor  does  not  declare  positively  in  favor  of  gov- 
ernmeatal  ownership  of  nulroadij,  he  argntis  logically  tatA  forcibly 
for  closer  supervision  by  the  state,  and  maken  it  clear  that  the 
railroad  is  far  from  being  of  the  nature  of  private  property  that 
may  be  oootrolled  as  tJie  owners  may  »ee  fit.  Following  la  • 
sample  of  bis  clear  reaKoning: 

"The  railway  partake«i  of  two  natiired,  that  of  a  highway  and 
that  of  a  common  carrier.  Railroad  companiea  therefore  ei^oy 
the  privileges  and  assame  the  dntiea  of  both.  The  state  Justly 
exerciseis  in  behalf  of  sach  companies  the  right  of  eminent 
doniaiu,  i.  f,,  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  apply  private  prop- 
er^ to  pablio  use;  but  it  cannot  rightfully  appropriate  private 
property  for  private  a**,  even  if  compensation  were  to  be  made 
for  it.  It  is  only  upon  the  theory  that  railroads  are  highways, 
OODStTDCted  for  the  public  good  and  nnbject  to  public  control, 
that  the  state  has  authorized  nitlroad  conipanlca  to  take  private 
property  for  their  own  ase  by  paying  for  it  a  reaoonahle  com- 
peneaUon.  A  railroad  may  evvu  take  po«»eflsiou  of  and  inter- 
sect a  pablio  road  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  its  ftmctionn. 
But  while  the  sovereign  may  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main, it  caoDot  delegate  it  to  any  individual  or  nnmber  of  indi- 
viduals, exoopt  to  itit  aguutB,  performing  its  f^uctious  and  being 
bound  to  comply  with  any  rule  which  may  be  prescribed  for  Che 
public  good.'* 

Be  aaaerta  that  if  a  company  is  permitted  by  the  state  to 
operate  a  railroad,  it  should  be  allowed  to  oollecC  only  such  tolls 
ta  are  reasonable  and  just,  and  that  what  is  jost  and  reasonable 
should  be  determined  by  tlie  state  and  not  by  Che  company. 
He  makes  the  astonishing  statement  that  the  railroads  of  thi« 
ooantry  collect  eleven  hondred  tnlllion  dollars  in  transportatioa 
tax  every  year,  whiob  in  equal  to  917  a  head,  or  fSH  per  family, 
a  sum  us  large  ae  all  our  other  taxes  oonibiued.  In  Iowa  it 
amoanls  to  m  per  head,  or  two  and  a  half  limea  aa  much  a» 
tbe  stalo.  county,  school,  and  municipal  taxes  combined.  Such 
statements  on  these  come  within  the  comprehension  of  tbe  aver- 
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age  man  and  will  tend  to  give  him  a  new  idea  regarding  railroad 
bosiness. 

This  book  is  well  worthy  the  peroaal  of  every  intelligent  man 
and  woman,  for  it  deals  with  a  sabject  of  vital  interest  whitdi 
demands  a  speedy  settlement 

Carreney,  Finance  and  Bankinff,  By  Charles  F.  Dunbar,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  in  Harvard  University.  309  pp. 
Boston  :  Oinn  uid  Company. 

Professor  Dunbar  has  succeeded  in  compiling  a  very  con- 
venient and  nsefol  book.  All  the  important  acts  of  Congress 
relating  to  banking,  coinage,  issoing  and  collecting  money  from 
1789  to  1891  are  given  either  in  full  or  at  snfflcient  length  to  get 
their  ftill  meanii^.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  bills  and  doca- 
ments  that  have  met  with  Uie  presidential  veto. 

While  Qie  work  is  one  in  which  the  author  has  bat  little 
chance  to  display  his  ability  as  a  political  economist,  he  has 
clearly  shown  that  he  can  compile  a  valuable  book  fh>m  an  im- 
mense amount  of  material.  It  is  especially  valnable  at  the 
present  time,  when  every  American  citizen  is  supposed  to  be 
familiar  with  the  money  qaestion. 
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SOME  ELEMENTARY  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  MONEY. 

nV  tlEDROK  H.  BMtTB. 
wn\T  IS  THE   I>(>UBI,E  HTA.VDAUDl 

THE  theoretical  qoe^tioa  of  ttie  relative  advantages  of  the 
single,  nod  of  tb«  double,  iJtAndard  I9  inftterlally  dilTcrcoit 
from  the  practical  (tuostion  sa  to  the  expMlleucy  of  imuediatelj* 
adopting  the  latter  in  thit  country.  For,  even  if  it  be  shown 
that  the  donblo  standard  i»  the  best,  the  important  tinestion  nill 
remain,  as  to  vhetber  we  cnn  safely  adopt  it  without  tJic  co- 
opentioc  of  other  countries,  and  also  an  ta  the  uuiuner  io  which 
the  change,  if  de«nied  desirable,  may  be  elfected  without  injiut- 
tice,  and  without  injury  to  Ihc  biutiness  iiitei-C8t«  of  the  coontry. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  understood  that  what  ia  now  said  1ft  not 
intended  us  a  contribution  to  the  discu^siou  of  the  latter  (juen- 
tions,  except  in  m  far  aa  a  just  apprehension  of  the  tlteory  of 
money  may  bo  conducive  to  their  intelligent  eoueidoration  ;  and 
that  it  is  still  less  intended  to  indicate  any  opinion  ma  to  the 
expediency,  or  inexpediency,  of  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  bill. 

The  expresnton  "  the  double  standard,"  is  a  term  ui<ed  to  denote 
tbesj'&tem  of  coinage  which,  prior  to  the  year  1S73,  prevailed 
in  the  TTnited  States,  and  abo, — except  in  England,  aiic)  la  coun- 
tries where  the  silver  standard  was  in  oac,— generally  ihrouKhoat 
the  world.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  mere  theory,  lint  lui  old  and 
tried  Institution,  of  which,  prior  to  the  date  referred  to,  both 
the  theory  and  the  practical  operation  were  well  understood. 
But  since  that  time,  owing  to  the  disuse  of  the  system  in  this 
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country,  and  to  other  reasotu  that  need  not  be  more  particularl)* 
a]lti<1«<I  bo.  The  8u1i)eet  has  become  uincli  oli^ciired  \a  tJie  public  ' 
iniac),  anil  is  but  little  ondetstood  by  the  m:\jority  of  the  ooto- 
111  unity. 

Fortnnately,  this  ignorance  is  of  rec-ent  date ;  and  we  have  to 
go  back  ouly  thirty-two  yeurs  to  reach  a  i>eriiMl  when  the  doubl« 
standard  was  to  force  tn  this  country,  and  its  practical  operation' 
familiar  to  all.  Elderly  men  niay,  therefore,  easily  set  tbeiuselvM 
ri|;kt  on  this  etibjeet  by  recalling  what  tliey  once  knew :  and 
younger  uieii,  by  simply  reverting  to  the  brief  and  extremely 
simple  history  of  the  coinage  system  of  the  IToited  StateR,  as  it 
existed  from  its  e^lnbllsbmeut  by  the  act  of  April  'i,  1192, 
"  B§tal>li9hin^  a  Mint  and  regiilattDK  the  Coins  of  the  ITnited 
States,"  to  the  fJih  day  of  February,  187a,  when  the  act  de- 
tnoDetizing  silver  was  psBscd. 

By  section  9  of  the  act  of  I79*i,  it  was  providcil  that  the  gold 
coins  to  be  struck  off  at  the  mint  should  be  eagles,  balf-eagleti, 
and  iinartereogles,  of  the  valiie^  respectively,  of  tea,  five,  and 
two  and  a  half  "dollars,  or  units;"  tlie  silver  coins,  "doUant, 
or  units,"  halfdollarB,  <|n art er- dollars,  dimes,  and  half-dimes; 
and  the  copper  coins,  ceuta  and  half-c«nts.  The  eagle  was  In 
contain  217  4-S  grains  of  pare  gold,  and  the  halfcAfleit  and 
quarter- eaglen  a  proportionate  quantity  ;  and  the  dollar,  or  unit, 
the  same  weight  of  pure  silver  as  in  ''the  Spanish  milled  dollar," 
or,  in  figures,  371  4-lti  grains,  thus  making  the  weight  of  fineen 
dollars  in  gold,  or  an  eagle  and  a  half,  precisely  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  silver  dollar:  and  accordingly,  by  the  Uth  section, 
it  was  expressly  provided  that  the  proportional  value  of  gold  to 
silver  in  all  coins  shoold  be  15  to  1. 

It  was  furtiier  provided,  by  section  14,  that  any  person  tntglit 
bring  to  the  mint  gold  and  silver  bullion,  to  be  coined  tne  of 
expense,  and  receive  In  lieu  tliereof  coins  of  the  same  speciw  of 
bnllion,  weight  for  weight,  of  the  pure  gold  or  pure  silver  tlierela 
contained;  and  by  section  16,  tJiat  both  (he  gold  and  silver' 
ootns  thus  coined  should  be  a  lawful  tender  in  all  payments^ 
whatsoever. 

The  system  thus  establiidied  was  what  ia  called  the  doubto 
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standnrd  ;  tbe  eamntial  eleuento  of  which  ar«  the  fktie  ooiouge 
botli  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  at  a  fixed  ratio  of  weifdit,  into  l^pil 
lender  money. 

wu.it  ark  thb  adva.vtagi»  ok  THP.  1KK?BI.M  ktaxdardT 

The  pnivticBl  oporatioa  of  thin  system  depends  npon  the 
operation  of  the  principle  known  as  Gresltuiu's  luvr,  —a  principle 
anivenially  admitted ;  and  of  which  it  is  justly  observed  by  Mr. 
Tjeech,  lute  director  of  the  mint  i  in  an  article  iu  the  Jaly  num- 
ber of  the  Xorih  Ameriean  Rerirxc,  1893,  to  which  we  will  iifrnin 
liuve  occasion  to  refer),  that  It  is  '-as  certain  and  iinmiilable  as 
the  law  of  gravitation.*'  The  law  is,  that  where  several  kinds 
of  money  are  in  it^e,  ;»  a  \ega}  tender  for  all  debts,  the  (roin  of 
least  value  will  drive  out  of  circolatioa  the  more  valoable  coin  ; 
Olid  this  law  is  not  only  established  by  nnlveisal  experience,  but 
ia  an  obvious  deduction  from  familiar  priuciples  of  banuiD 
nature.  For,  under  Ibe  double  fttandard,  oontrncts  are  to  be 
construed  as  giving  to  the  debtor  the  option  to  pay  in  either  coin, 
and  be  will  of  oonrae  pay  in  the  coin  of  least  value. 

This  operation  of  the  law  is  illuHtruted  by  the  history  both  of 
the  French  and  of  Uie  Engluth  coinage  sj~steui8.  Under  the 
former,  where  the  double  standard  prevailed,  and  the  ratio  of 
gold  to  silver  was  fixed  by  law  at  fifteen  and  one  half  to  one, 
the  latter  being  sligbUy  over- valued, — and  oooseqnenUy  the  silver 
coins  of  less  value  tlian  the  gold,— silver  became  the  general 
currency  in  France,  and  remained  ao  for  a  period  of  over  seventy 
i.yoars.  But  the  etTect  of  the  imniense  production  of  gold  in 
Onlifomia  and  in  Anstralia  was  such  that  gold  greatly  depre- 
ciated ;  and  the  gold  coins  of  Fmoce,  tJios  becoming  of  lees 
value  than  the  silver,  the  latter  were  displaced,  and  gold  came 
into  general  circtilatiou.  In  England,  about  two  centuries  ago, 
under  tbe  operation  of  the  same  law,  silver  tjeing  undervalued 
by  the  established  ratio,  gold  became  the  sole  currency  in  actoa) 
OM,  and  remained  so  until  the  establishment  of  the  single Btood- 
wd  in  1816. 

And  from  this  law  another  conserjuence  of  great  practical 
Importance  follows,  namely,  that  under  the  double  standard 
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4f8tem,  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  governmeat,  with- 
out dffflcalty  or  embarmssm«nl,  uud  vfUioul  vlolatiog  any 
rights,  to  make  either  coin  the  coin  of  geueral  cii-citJation.  For 
all  wutracLs,  being  Tor  the  paym^nit  of  either  coin,  are,  in  «ffc«t, 
for  the  payment  of  the  least  valuable,  and  hence  a  redaction  in 
thf  value  of  the  more  valuable  coin  will  not  afl'ect  the  rights  of 
creditors,  provided  that  existing  debts  be  made  thereafter  pay- 
able only  ill  tlw  anclianged  coin.  Hence,  whore  the  double 
standard  prevails,  if,  at  any  time,  it  be  desired  by  the  govei-n- 
ment  to  change  the  currency  iu  coiuinon  use,  all  it  has  to  do  is 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  metal  in  the  coin  of  higher  valne  until 
It  shall  be  of  lees  value  than  the  other.  Then,  nnder  the  inev- 
itable operation  of  Creflliam's  law,  the  latter  coin  will  be  dis- 
placed, and  the  former  will  take  i\»  placv. 

That  this  is  not  a  mere  theory,  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
our  own  legislation.  Under  the  act  of  17912,  the  gold  coin,  being 
only  one  fifteenth  of  the  weight  of  the  corresponding  amount  of 
silver  coin,  was  iiudervuliied;  or,  in  other  wordu,  the  gold  wa8 
in  fikct  more  valuable  than  the  corresponding  silver  coins; 
hence,  gold  was  displaced,  and  the  currency  in  actual  use  in  this 
country  up  to  the  year  1834,  was  excltuiively  silver, — Spauiah 
coin.^  being  generally  nsed.  But,  by  the  act  of  June  28,  1834, 
aod  the  snlMeciuent  act  of  ,]anuar)-  18,  l&:tT,  the  government, 
desiring  to  substitnte.  in  the  general  circulation,  gold  for  t^ilver, 
reduced  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  gold  coins  80  as  to  make  the 
ratio  abont  1  to  16  (or,  in  exact  fignreei.  1  to  15.988) ;  ao  that 
under  the  new  aystOni.  916,  infttead  of  S15,  were  coined  out  of 
the  weight  in  gold  of  the  silver  dolUu-.  By  this  amuigenient, 
the  gold  became  of  1gi»  value  than  the  silver  dollar,  and  oonflo- 
qoently,  under  the  operation  of  Oresliam's  Uiw,  the  silver  coin- 
age was  displaced,  and  gold  coin  came  into  general  use,  and 
remaJned  so  until— under  the  operation  of  the  same  law — l)oth 
gold  and  silver  wore  displaced  by  greenbacks,  in  1801. 

Ueaoe  also  follows  another  highly  important  feature  of  Xixi 
doable  standard ;  namely,  what  t»  cHJIcd  its  romjiouAcfory  opet 
Itoo.  To  understand  thifi,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that.  th( 
value  of  gold  and  silver,  like  that  of  other  commodities,  ifl 
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det«ruiiuccl  by  the  relation  of  supply  and  demuud.  Bnt  in  the 
fasei  of  ihn  precions  metals,  the  principal  and  indeed  the  only 
vonttideiBble  demand  is  for  ose  as  moD«y ;  and  it  iit  this  dt^mand, 
and  its  relation  to  supply,  that  Is  alone  worthy  of  connidenUioa 
aa  determining  their  valne.  Ilenoe  the  disn«e  of  either  metal 
as  money  by  any  country  must  l>e  to  decrease  tJie  demand,  and 
to  increaae  tlie  relative  supply,  and  thus  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  tlie  metal ;  and  In  the  case  of  a  country  Hke  the  United 
SlateH  or  France  or  Germany,  such  inrrease  of  effectnal  supply 
would  exc««d  many  times  the  total  uiiunul  production  of  the 
metal.  On  the  other  band,  the  use  of  a  metal  for  currency  by  a 
country  not  previously  lulng  It,  mast  have  pi-ecisely  the  con- 
trary effect — tbat  is,  the  effect  of  increaaing  the  demand  for, 
and  oonsequeotly  the  value  of,  the  metal.  Hence,  it  is  evident 
that  where  a  coantry  at  the  same  time  discontinues  the  uae  of 
one  met«l  »nd  adopts  the  use  of  Elic  other  not  jirevionsly  in  use, 
a  double  effect  is  prodoced :  the  value  of  the  metal  discontinued 
is  depreciated,  and  Ute  value  of  the  metal  adopted  is,  at  the 
same  time,  increased. 

Xow  this  Is  precisely  the  effect  produced,  in  a  coantry  ludng 
the  double  standard,  whenever  the  metal  of  tho  more  valuable 
coin,  from  aoy  cause,  becomes  eo  depreciated  as  to  nialce  the 
coin  less  valuable  than  the  other.  For  in  such  ca«o,  under  llie 
oi>eration  of  Greabani's  law,  the  newly  depreciated  metal  will 
take  the  place  of  the  other ;  and  thus,  on  the  one  band,  thero 
la  immediately  created  a  demand  for  the  depreciated  metal  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  needed  for  currency  by  tho  country-  in 
<iae3tlon,  and  a  corresponding  Increase  in  its  value  ;  and,  on  the 
other  handf  the  demand  for  the  metal  displaced  is  correspond- 
ingly decreased,  and  its  value  depreciated. 

The  operation  of  this  principle  vaa  Rtrikingty  illostrated  l>y 
the  effect  of  the  double  standard  of  France,  and  tJte  other 
Countries  of  the  lAtin  l^eagite,  uyioa  the  value  of  gold  in  the 
period  following  the  discovery  of  the  Californiau  and  Ans- 
tralian  mines.  The  enorniona  prodnctiou  of  gold  fVom  these 
mliMw— nearly  equalling  In  twenty  yean,  it  Is  estimated,  tho 
total  stock  previously  existing  in  the  world — vonid  probably,  if 
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silver  had  bean  proviou&ly  demonetized,  bare  depreciated  tlie 
raise  of  pild  to  the  extent  or  nHy  per  c«ut  or  more.  Itut  the 
uctiul  result  waB  different;  for,  under  the  operation  of  tlie 
tireabam  law,  ^old,  na  ROon  a.**  it  Ix^cutue  depredated  beloi 
t^ilvfr,  displaced  the  latter,  and  it»  depreciation  was  Uii 
cherJted,  and  a  depreoiacioo  of  silver  occBsioned ;  and  the 
general  rouiU  was  that  the  depreciation  in  the  pnrchaHin^ 
power  of  money,  ninouotiiig  to  about  twenty  per  oont^  extended 
to  bot^  metals,  and  the  relative  depreciation  of  ^Id  as  com- 
pared with  silver  was  reduced  to  a  very  small  percentage. 

Another  illnatration  of  thiH  compensatory  action  may  Ite  luadi 
by  considering  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  the  doubted 
standard  in  Uie  United  Stated,  if  tlie  act  of  IST-t.  demonetizing 
silver,  had  not  been  paseed. 

On  tbia  point'.  Mr.  Leech,  in  the  articJe  in  the  VortA  AmtrieoM 
R^tfiete,  already  alluded  to,  says  that  the  silver  dollar  was  at 
that  time  "a  practically  obsolete  ooio,''  and  that,  in  enacting 
■he  law,  '-Congress  elmply  recognized  an  existing  fact  by 
dropping  a  «iin  which  bati  foruied  no  appreciable  portion  of  onr 
circulating  medinm  for  nearly  half  u  oentary."  But  tlita, 
coming  from  an  ex-dirccter  of  the  mint,  is  a  very  strange  aaser-j 
tion,  and  argues  eltlier  a  fi[iilure  to  oompreheud  the  nature  of 
the  double  standard  on  his  part,  or  a  conlidence  in  the  ignorance 
of  Ills  readers,  Uiat,  I  hope,  will  prove  wholly  uqjnstified. 

It  is,  of  coorae,  desirable,  in  the  practical  operation  of  tlifi 
double  Btondard,  so  to  regiUate  the  ratio  of  \'Hlue  between  the' 
two  metals  that  both  may  oontrnne  in    circulation.     But  to 
eatabliali  such  a  ratio,  even  at  a  given  time,  fs  difficnit,  andjl 
penminenlly  to  preserve  it,  is  impossible.     For  both  gold  and  < 
flilrcr  are  ounstaQtly  Uuctnuting  iu  value,  and  hence,  even  if  tJie 
ratio  esb»bllshed  by  law  should  at  the  time  correspond  with  the 
trne  ratio,   it  would  not  long  continue  to  do  so.     ITenuc.  tlte 
merits  of  the  doable  sttuidard  do  not  consist  in  its  supposed  capa- 
bility of  securing  such  an  unattainable  ol^eet  as  to  preserve  oai 
exact  piu'ity  in  value  between  Uie  gold  and  silver  coiasi,  but  in 
the  [lower  it  gives  the  govemment  of  using,  at  its  option,  fori 
general  circulation,  either  metal,  and  of  pasting  without  em>j 
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bairaninent  ftxim  ono  to  the  other,  as  circutu8tnnr«s  may 
requires  *°^  >°  t^^  increased  stability  of  valae  retialtiaf;  from 
its  cQmpmmtorp  operation. 

From  the  oatare  of  thiogs,  tlie  coin  of  least  value  will,  ia 
fceneral,  be  the  oulj*  one  to  circalat«,  but  Uie  other  and  more 
valuable  coin,  though  uot  iu  actual  n»e,  in  protected  from 
clepreciatioD ;  for  it  i-aunot  be  depreciatetl  below  the  ratio 
established  by  law  without  displacing  the  other  ooio,  and  thus 
bringing  ioto  operation  the  compeJutUory  action  of  the  system. 
Thus,  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  l(^7.%  the  silver 
coins  were  more  valoable  than  the  gold,  and  tbis  had  been  tlie 
ease  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1S34,  and  on  this 
aeooant,  and  solely  on  this  aomuut.  silver  did  not  enter  into  the 
general  circulation.  Nor,  if  spci^ie  puynieuts  hail  been  rceumed 
at  the  date  of  the  demonetization  act,  would  it  bare  done  so. 
But,  nervrthcleea,  eo  long  as  the  silver  dollar,  nndcr  the  l&«',  re- 
mained a  legal  tender  coin,  the  double  Ktandanl  thus  established 
constituted  an  imprcgnatile  bulwark  against  any  i>ermanent  or 
considerable  depreciation  of  silver.  For,  at  the  date  of  the  act, 
It  was  well  known  tliat  thv  government  was  utwut  to  resume 
specie  payments,  and  that  the  double  standard  system  of  France 
and  the  Iditin  League  woold  thus  be  reinforced  by  that  of  the 
United  States.  And  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  Uie  oombiued 
inllueucc  of  these  two  ootintrles  would  not  huw  been  more  than 
sufficient  to  counteract  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  Qermany. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  policy  of  the  latter  country 
would  hare  been  entirely  counteracted,  and  perhaps  more  thou 
counteracted,  by  the  addilioual  demand  for  silver  required  by 
the  United  States,  and  that  tlie  French  ratio  of  15}  to  1  would 
have  been  uiaiutaincd.  And  it  is  certain  that  silver  could  not 
hare  depreciated  to  tlie  extent  necessary  to  make  the  American 
dollar  to  any  appreciable  extent  of  leas  value  than  the  gold  ;  for 
immediately  upon  »och  depreciation,  gold,  and  pa|)«r  money 
tused  apon  gold,  would  hare  been  immediately  displaced  in  the 
United  Btates,  nnd  there  would  have  arisen  at  ouoe  an  immedi- 
ate demand  for  an  amount  of  silver  equal  to  the  whole  curreocy 
required  by  the  country ;  which  would  have  bMn  not  much  lees 
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tbau  a  bUlioQ  of  dollars,  or  more  than  <m«  fourth  of  the  whole 
silver  stock  of  the  world — a  demand  it  woald  not  hare  be«n 
poflsiblo  to  supply  without  raisitig  tbe  value  of  i>U%'er  above  the 
ntlo  of  1  to  16. 

WHAT  Wni;|.r>   BE  THK   EFKWrr  OF  AS    lUMKDIATK   KEMOKETl- 
ZATION  OF  SILVtlB. 

It  is  claimed  by  tJie  op[>oDciits  of  the  double  staudai-d,  aod  the 
propoditioa  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Sret  effect  of  the  free 
ooloage  of  silver  would  be  to  depreciate  thv  silwr  dollar  to  Its 
bullion  value,  whatever  tliat  might  be  ;  and  thus.  anleBs  a  nwre 
rapid  apprecialloH  in  the  value  of  ftilvcr  should  take  place  Iliao 
can  be  reasonably  anticipated,  the  silver  coins  would  become  of 
less  value  than  the  corresponding  gold  ooios,  and  the  latter 
would  be  displaced  from  general  circulation. 

From  tltis,  unleeB  provided  against,  two  nsolts  would  follow  : 
t]ie  holders  of  silver  dollars  now  in  effect  guaranteed  by  the 
goveruiueiit  to  be  ei|ual  In  value  to  gold,  would  be  deprived  of 
their  property  to  the  amount  of  the  deprcdatiou,  and  creditors, 
if  paid  in  silver,  would  lose  a  corresponding  portion  of  their 
debts;  both  of  which  reiiultfi  would  be  uujutit,  and  perhaps 
even  unconstitntional ;  for  the  holder  of  silver  coin  would,  in 
effecN  bo  deprived  of  property  without  due  prooeas  of  law,  and 
the  obligation  of  nil  exifltiu);  contractA  would  be  iuipairet). 
Uouce,  if  justice  is  to  be  regarded,  it  would  bv  neceasary  fur  the 
governiuent  In  providing  for  free  coinage  (1)  to  provide  for  the 
redemption  uf  all  silver  dollars  held  at  the  date  of  the  act  by 
private  individuals,  at  their  face  value;  and  (2)  to  make  the  act 
prospective  only  in  its  operation,  so  us  not  to  permit  oziftting 
contractH  to  1)0  paid  with  new  ooln.  With  these  proriaions,  all 
the  demands  of  justice  would  be  satisfied  and  all  ground  re- 
moved for  the  severe,  and,  it  may  l>e  !)aid,  ignorant  denuncia-_ 
tioa  of  the  double  standard,  by  the  gold  press,  as  di^oiM 
The  only  effect  of  free  coinage  necessary  to  be  considered  W 
therefore.  iU  probable  influence  on  tbe  bosiDeos  inbereiits  of  tlie 
couutry. 

On  this  point,' as  already  observed,  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
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remonelization  of  stiver  woald  nadoobtedly  be  to  sulwtituto  iu 
g«ueral  eirculatioii  silver  ooiiinge  tot  tbnt  or  gold.  Af««uinii)g 
this  xxt  be  tbe  c-ase,  two  qaeetioDfi  present  theius«)ves  for  oon- 
sideratioD :  fint,  whclber  tliia  obange  would  be  permanent ;  and 
second!]',  whether  it  woald  be  adraDtageoos  or  otherwifie. 

With  regur<l  to  the  first  question,  It  has  already  been  nhown 
that  the  present  depreciatiou  of  silver  is  due  alaiost  wholly  to 
its  dcmouetizatlon  in  Europe  and  this  country.  The  reasoning 
apOQ  this  point  seems  ooncloBire ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the 
conclusion  seeins  to  be  supported  by  tb«  opinion  of  the  nioet 
competent  experts.  ''The  resalt  of  the  close  investigationa  to 
which  all  attpovtA  of  the  (luetitiun  were  subjected,"  Rays  Mr. 
Bastable,  in  his  article  on  ''Money''  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britaanica,  "was  to  show  that  the  increased  production  of 
silver  was  only  a  minor  element  in  rausinK  its  depreciatiou.  Tbe 
policj'  pursued  by  various  statv^  viz;  (ij  Germany  and  the 
Scaodiuavian  states,  in  adopting  a  single  ffiXA  standard,  (2)  the 
oounrries  compoBing  the  Ltttin  Union,  in  limiting  the  coinage  of 
silver,  (3)  tbe  Indian  govemmeot,  by  adopting  a  new  method 
of  uttering  bills — proved  to  be  the  really  iuiluential  cause  for 
the  decline  in  tbe  value  of  silver  as  contrasted  witb  gold."  To 
tlie  above  causes,  of  course,  is  to  be  added  the  domouelization  of 
silver  in  the  United  States. 

The  cause  of  the  depreciation  being  thus  identified,  it  wonid 
seem  to  follow  that  the  remouefcization  of  silver  in  the  United 
States,  followed  by  the  I.atln  I^cagne  and  India,  after  making 
due  allowance  for  the  counterartinc  inflnence  of  custom  and 
opinion,  wonld  be  sufficient  to  rvploce  silver  in  the  same  relation 
to  gold  as  it  formerly  occupied ;  and  this  conclusion  must  be 
taki-n  as  assured,  unless  some  other  cause  can  l)e  assigned  for 
the  depreciation  of  silver  than  the  ones  mentioned. 

Ou  thia  point,  a  very  common  opinion,  sedulously  encouragetl 
by  the  advocates  of  gold,  is  that  such  a  cause  i8  to  be  found  in 
the  large  increase  in  the  production  of  i^ilver  in  bite  yean) ;  but 
a  very  little  consideration  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  this 
could  hardly  have  had  any  effect.  In  the  iir»t  place,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  the  difference  in  the  increase  of  production  of  silver 
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and  tliat  of  gold  baa  been  largely  exaggerated.  Of  late 
there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  very  couslderable  increase ;  but, 
taking  toogcr  periods  uf  time,  we  lind  that  in  the  la&t  five  hun- 
dred ycitn*  the  iiro<iuction  of  silver  luis  been  very  little  in  excefin 
of  that  of  gold,  and  that  in  the  last  forty-three  years,  even  Id 
the  United  .Slates,  ft  ha;*  been  much  Iei>t«;  so  that  on  tlie  whole 
the  production  of  silver  has  not  been  sufficient  to  be  a  very  ini- 
l>ort«ni  factor;  nor  can  it  be  predicted  that  it  will  continue 
indefinitely. 

Rut  independent  of  these  oonsideratioii!*.  there  are  two  other' 
well-known  causes  more  than  soffictent  to  counteract  the  greater 
prodnction  of  silver,  namely,  the  constant'  demand  for  silver  in 
the  East,  which  has  existed  for  two  tbotisand  years,  aud  is  still 
not  materlftUy  abated,  and  the  use  of  silver  in  the  arts.  The 
latter  alone  is  estimated  to  be  from  two  thirds  to  three  fourths, 
and  the  two  taken  together  nearly  four  GtUis.  of  the  total  pro- 
dnction. Hence,  while  the  total  productiou  of  silver  in  the 
western  world,  from  the  discovery  of  .Vmerioi  to  the  pi-etiient 
time  has  be«Q  in  \'alue  about  1,400.000,000  pounds  sterling, 
only  aliout  .tOO.OOO.OOO  pounds  sterling  remain  in  coin.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  eastern  demand,  it^  permanence  and  Its 
large  increase  in  the  futnre  may  be  nasumed  from  the  fnct  that 
in  India  the  currency  per  capita  is  le«s  than  four,  and  in  China 
less  Uiau  two  dollarft ;  whereas,  fu  Rtirope.  it.  reaches,  hi  Knglaod 
eighteen,  and  in  l-'rancc  furty  and  one  half  dollars;  and  in  this 
country  about  twenty-five  dollars.  In  view  of  the  Inertaaing 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  West,  there  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  u  tendency  in  the  eastern  countries  to  correct  this 
disparity  ;  and  though  this  tendency  has  been  counteracted  by 
the  extraordinary  force  of  custom  Id  thoee  countries,  it  cannot 
be  long  withstood.  The  demand,  therefore,  in  the  East  must 
lucreose  nither  thuu  diminish  ;  and,  perhujis,  In  the  breiikiiig  up 
of  the  customary  prices  in  the  East,  there  may  be  discerned  by 
the  philosophic  eye  the  first  etcp  towards  the  breaking  down  of 


*  Mr  •utluirluai  Air  Uit*  Bnil  diher  ■uilompiiu  irlll  he  (bDn^1  la  tlio  KnejttopMI 
■rllaiinia  la  rbr  uTtleli-,"»ilvnr,"  sad  IiiiImi  anlcln"Muii«y  "xbora  dlM;  uttil  tn 
ihaiisUirtUulUliUotwuvd  iij  lliv  dimtiirof  llivnitni. 
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tite  hitherto  I lu pregnable  wall  between  the  civlltEatioii  of  Uie 
East  and  the  West. 

These  two  ilemaiids  for  silver,  which  exist  only  in  an  incon- 
siderable deforce  irtth  reference  to  gold,  are  far  more  than  »uf- 
fieieut  to  overbalance  the  proportionate  increiue  In  the  production 
of  silver.  So  that  we  may  safely  assuiae  thai  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  8il\'er  has  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  Jis  depre- 
dation. Indeed,  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  tlw  sal^ect,  tliat  in  1.S73  the  increased  production  of  Mlver 
had  not  commenced ;  and  that  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one, 
silver  coiumanited  n  premium  over  gold  ;  and  that  the  demoite- 
tization  of  silver  was  in  fact  due,  not  to  the  increased  prodactfou 
of  tliat  metal,  l>ut  to  the  euormoiu  increa.se  in  the  prodnctlon  of 
gold.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  remone- 
tlMtJoD  of  Bitrer  in  the  United  Stnte^s  followed  by  the  Latin 
League  and  India,  will  be  more  than  siifScicnt  to  bring  lulver  to 
a  premium,  under  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one ;  and.  if  our  antici- 
pations in  this  rwpeot  are  diaappoiut«d,  at  least  It  cauuot  be 
doubted  tbAt  the  value  of  silver  will,  by  reinonetixation  in  this 
country,  be  largely  appreciated.  80  that,  if  it  ehoutd  be  deemed 
desirable  to  subntitute  >^ld  for  allver  in  general  circulatiou,  it 
can  be  very  readily  effected  by  simply  reducing  the  amouut  of 
metal  in  llie  gold  coin,  an  we  liave  already  explained. 

But^paaHing  to  the  aei-ond  question — it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  ihia  would  be  desirable.  Aa  we  have  observed,  the 
Ciisential  characteristic  of  the  double  ittaudnrtl  system  is  that  it 
give»  UH  the  power  to  xam  either  gold  or  silver,  as  cirounmtauces 
may  require;  and  among  the  romiiderations  deteriniuiug  our 
choice  in  this  reR[)ect,  the  most  important  is  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  ootmtries  in  which  gold  or  silver  is  used.  If  Iht-re  is  a 
preponderaoce  of  countries  using  one  luctal,  it  \s  obviouiOy 
expedient,  in  order  to  prevent  the  depreciation  of  the  other,  for 
the  country  considering  tlie  question  to  adopt  the  one  least  In 
use,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  equilibrium.  Ueuce.  at  the  present 
time,  it  would  seem  most  expedient  for  us,  if  this  consideration 
is  to  be  kept  in  view,  to  adopt  silver  rather  thau  gold  for  our 
eomnion  circulation. 
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Nor  in  cousitleiitig  thfs  i|aestloa  U  tJiere  any  spectnl  advantage 
to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  goltl.  The  only  advantage  that 
caa  be  claimed  for  It  Is  its  lesser  ireight ;  hat.  as  it  is  uow  almost 
oaiversa)  to  use  ooia  certificates  or  paper  redeeiDat>le  in  coin 
instead  or  the  ooiii  itselT,  tliis  advantage  almost  entirely  disap- 
pears— tliat  is  to  Bay,  for  small  amoouts,  eay  op  to  fifty  or  a 
hundred  dollar*,  the  advantage  exists  j  twit  for  lai^r  amounts 
the  iliiTerence  is  immaterial.  Indeed,  in  the  greater  weight  of 
silver  is  an  advantage,  rendering  it  more  secure  from  robbery, 
whether  stored  or  in  tiuosportation. 

Xor  is  it  clear  that  there  wonld  be  any  disadvantage  in  onr 
nsing  silver  for  domestic  exchanges.  On  this  point  Mr. 
T*ach.  in  the  article  already  cited,  observes  that  "The  pay- 
ing power  of  onr  money  in  foreign  exchanged  wilt  be  depreciated 
to  the  commercial  valne  of  our  silver  dollar."  Rut  this  opinion 
in  based  npon  two  very  serioas  misapprebonsion^.  The  tir«t  Ift 
that  it  assnni4>f<  that  gold  will  be  the  money  of  the  world.  Bat 
this  is  the  very  point  ia  issue,  and  is  only  to  he  determined  by 
the  battle  now  waging  between  tJie  standanLs,  which  there  is, 
unless  mankind  shall  altogcUicr  lose  Its  wit,  every  reason  to  sup- 
poee  will  be  determined  in  favor  of  the  double  standard.  If 
this  be  the  case,  only  a  part  of  the  world  will  use  the  single 
standard  of  gold  ;  namely.  England,  Qerniany,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian ooimtrics^  and  on  the  other  baud,  the  double  stamlard 
will  be  used  by  the  United  States.  France,  and  the  other  couutries 
of  the  I^tiu  I^eaguo,  the  whole  of  America,  and  the  whole  of  the 
East;  so  that  it  will  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  former 
Gonntriea  an*  luing  a  currency  different  from  tliat  of  the  world 
genemlly. 

Another  error  aiwonied  is  that  fn  our  forelgu  exchanges  we 
will  be  compelled  to  pnrchivte  silver  with  gold  ;  bnt  it  is  very 
evident  that  all  the  gold  wu  nood  for  foreign  eschangM  cui 
be  acquired  ttoia  onr  exports,  or  if  neoeeaary  by  matting  our 
import  duties  payable  in  that  metal :  and  lionise  it  will  not  be 
ueccsaary  for  us,  to  any  conaiderable  exl«n(^  to  tue  silver  to 
purchase  gold.  And  wen  if  tltis  should  be  neoeflBary,  we  would 
have  this  great  advantage,  that  our  silver  would  be  greatly 
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appreciated  ft-om  its  preseDt  value,  and  would  be  confitantly 
appreciatiog. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  se«  that  there  wonld  be  any  oonmderabte 
dlsodraDtage  in  thus  using  tbe  si  lv«r  for  our  douwslic  escbaogeiK. 
That  there  would  be  some  disadrantagea,  or  rather  iocon- 
v«uicuc«8.  most  be  admitted ;  but  we  faavc  nlrcsdy  practically 
exemplified,  by  oar  nae  of  paper  currenoj'  at  a  depreciated 
value  for  a  period  of  fKteen  years,  thai  uu  vousiderable  iacou- 
venience  would  occur. 

Uu  the  other  hiiuil,  oue  groiat  advantage  would  iiuquoBtiouably 
accrue  10  ns^  namely,  that  oar  domestic  bnsiaess  would  no 
longer  be  affected  by  the  constant  and  serious  ductuatiODB  in  the 
gold  market,  as  it  now  is.  ThoH,  upon  the  great  (Inancial  crash 
iu  the  Argeiiluic  liepublk%  catisiug  tbv  failure  of  the  Baring 
Brothem,  the  effect,  as  quick  as  the  telegraph  could  oommaai> 
cvtc  it,  was  felt  ID  tliu  rrmotf»t  hamlet  of  tbis  country  ;  and  tbv 
same  result  bas  followed  from  the  fiaancial  trouble  inr  Australia, 
aod  from  the  ill-advised  attempt  of  Austria  to  etitablish  a  gold 
basiH^  none  of  wbiob  events  coutd  bave  affected  us  had  we  beeu 
naiog  siU'er  for  domestic  exchungt-^ 

One  other  effect  (and  this  brings  us  to  the  only  aerious  quea- 
tlou  Involved  iu  the  controversy),  la  that  the  general  re- 
monetization  of  silver  would  amoant  to  ao  expausion  of  tbe 
currency,  and  consequent  Increase  of  prloea.  And  it  is  this 
effect  that  has,  as  we  bave  said,  furnisbod  the  real  motive  of  Uie 
odvooetes  of  tbe  gold  standard  in  tbeir  war  upon  silver.  Hence, 
assuming  that  this  effect  cannot  in  any  way  be  counteracted, 
tbe  qu<'ittion  arises  whether  it  is  to  lie  considered  as  beneficial  or 
otherwise,  and  this  qaeetion  also  is  very  r«adily  answered. 
With  regard  to  the  creditor  class,  auquestionably  it  wonld  be 
deleterious,  precisely  as  the  contraction  of  tbe  currency  caused 
by  the  demooeUzation  of  silver  waa  the  occasion  of  profit  to 
them ;  but  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind  it  would  be  an  unmixed 
blcKsing.  fot  there  is  no  principle  iu  political  economy  more 
assured  (ban  that  the  expansion  of  the  currency  and  the  gradual 
Increase  of  prices  thus  r«sulling  stimulate  huainest  and  pro- 
mote proq)eritf.     It  is  easy  to  see  tbe  working  of  this  princi- 
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pie  in  tbe  history  of  maukind,  for  it  caunot  be  doubted  that  th« 
enormoas  O^crea^of  ciitrcncy  oo«iirriDg  botw««n  th«  reign  of 
Aognstos  and  \hG  fall  of  the  Koman  Empire,  and  aftenr^rds 
dowu  to  th«  eighth  ceiiliiry,  tmist  have  been  one  of  the  prime 
factors  in  prodncing  the  degradation  of  mankind  during  ttiitt 
period;  »nd  l:en<;e,  u-e  TidiI  Uiut  Immediately  upon  (he  reopen- 
ing of  the  European  mines,  when  affairs  lieeanie  settled,  the 
progress  of  Eiiroi>e  begun,  and  Uiat  it  Increased  in  a  still  more 
marked  manner  upon  the  opening  of  tbe  American  mines. 
Other  oaii»e8  dnubll«i«  coutrilrnted  to  these  resiillH,  but  one  of 
the  principal  ones  was  andoubtedly  first  the  dedvase  and  then 
the  increase  in  the  curreot^. 

The  expansion  of  the  currency  may,  indeed,  tie  iUegil.iiaate  ; 
and  in  Mieh  ca»o  a  reckouiug  must  liuittly  bo  bad  ;  but  here  the 
expansion  will  consist  simply  in  the  increase  of  coined  metal, 
and  no  ill  couj«eqaei)oe»  caa  ensue. 

Snch  expansion  may,  indeed,  be  more  rapid  than  is  desirable, 
for  obrionaly  all  that  is  needed  is  a  limited  expausion,  whieh 
will  prodnce  the  same  effect  in  kind,  though  lees  in  d^ree,  as 
though  it  were  greater.  Hence,  it  would  seem  undesirable  at 
the  present  tjme  to  procure  the  oooperatjon  of  Korope  in  re- 
monetizing  silver,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  prodnce  immediately 
an  expansion  far  larger  than  is  desired  or  desirable.  But  the  re- 
tnonetiuitiun  of  silver  by  the  United  States  could  not  lutve  a 
greater  effect  than  simply  to  restore  silver  to  its  former  place  with 
reference  to  gold ;  or,  in  other  words,  than  simply  to  counteract 
and  remove  the  diaastroiis  effects  uf  the  attack  of  tbe  creditor 
daases  upon  silver  commenced  in  the  year  is;,*). 

In  conclusion,  it  may  bo  added,  that  while  the  romonetiza- 
tion  of  silver  by  tbe  United  StAten  would  probably  restore  it  to 
its  former  value  with  relation  to  gold,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
currency  of  the  world  would  (hereby  be  Increased  to  \i\t  serious 
extent  apprehended  by  the  advocates  of  gold.  It  Meuis  that 
nncovercd  govcrumcut  noI(s  in  currency  throughout  the  world, 
amount  to  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  silver  stock ;  and  if  we 
add  to  this  the  amount  of  bank  \^n«s  tu  excc«e  of  balliou  held 
to  redeem  them  (which  the  advocates  of  gold  are  deeiring  to  io> 
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crease)  the  total  amoant  of  paper  corrency  will  probably  exceed 
either  that  of  silver  or  of  gold.  Hence,  if  this  species  of  onr- 
rency  be  entirely  disnaed,  the  total  stock  of  money  vlll  sot 
be  increased  ;  and  whether  it  shall  be  disused  or  not,  will  be  en- 
tirely within  the  power  of  the  creditor  classes ;  who  have  at 
least  heretofore,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  temporary 
occasions,  been  permitted  to  contrpi  the  whole  qaestion. 

George  H.  Smith. 


THE  ULTIMATE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM. 


BY  WARDOX  ALI^K  ClTBTia 


"  A  ^KI*^A^  '*  til®  c6ntinent  of  the  futore,"  said  Victor  Uogo, 
■i*-  and  lie  did  DOt  mean  l)y  lliis  merely  that  AMcn  Kould 
afford  a  refuge  for  tlie  Hurptuit  populntion  of  aver-crowded 
Europe,  biit  tliol  a  uibgling  of  the  while  and  blucJc  races  would 
produce  a  new  race  ituperior  to  either  of  the  parent  races.  He 
I>oiiile<l  to  the  faet  that  all  the  leading  nalioiia  of  Europe  wei^e 
formed  by  the  onion  of  many  diverse  peoples,  and  that  withonl 
au  oecasioual  incision  of  fresh  blood,  a  natiou  becomes  effete. 
He  argued  that  aa  time  went  on  the  constant  mii;ratin};  brought 
about  by  the  modern  facility  of  communication,  wouJd  luiike  the 
Enropeans  one  liomogeneons  people,  and  that  then  the  iiece^Kary 
revivifying  current  of  new  blood  mu-st  come  from  Afrlou  To 
him,  the  31onguliau  w»t  the  old  man  of  the  world,  a  race  that 
bad  played  ita  part  and  relapsed  iuto  seuUIty ;  the  Caucnsion 
was  the  man  of  middle  life,  the  worker ;  while  the  negro  wad 
the  yet  untaught  youth,  ignorant,  yet  full  of  possibilities  for  Ute 
fbture. 

The  oegro  problem  is  the  gravest  of  our  national  problenu. 
In  the  South  it  is  an  ever  present  thought  with  all.  a  oonatAQt 
Bul^ect  of  couvei'salion.  The  people  of  the  Xorth  hurdl] 
realize  the  importance  ot  thia  problem,  and  yet  they  caotiot 
ignora  a  qoesUon  which  so  vitally  concern»  n  great  sectirn  of 
onr  land,  a  question  which  will  come  homo  to  North  as  well  aa 
South,  as  the  u^roes  gnidnally  spread  theniwlves  or»r  the 
entire  country. 

Many  are  the  solutions  which  are  proposed  for  the  negro 
prol>lem,  many  are  the  phases  of  the  problem.  Local  conditions 
are  dealt  with  by  local  laws,  dome  of  tlte  oegroeH  are  being 
etiurnted.  The  American  Colonization  Society  sends  to  LiberJa 
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Bonw  fifty  a  month,  and  thiu  the  two  principal  pLamt  proposed 
for  solving  U»e  problem  are  being  carried  out.  But  die  mam  of 
the  aegroai  do  not  receive  an  education,  and  tlie  emigration 
of  six  liundred  a  year  makes  do  Impression  upon  a  poputatioii 
of  six  milUoD&  Eren  were  all  the  uegrocft  to  rvceire  an  e<duoa- 
tion,  the  problem  wonid  tttill  be  ansolved.  Xew  and  ntill  more 
Beriono  oomplicattonH  wonld  arise.  Bnt  while  statesmen  and 
philanthropists  are  grappling  nnsniMX>sflfaiIy  vi'h  tlie  problem, 
Nature  is  solving  it  The  American  nt-groes  will  be  absorbed 
by  tiic  prcpouderant  mass  of  whites  surrounding  them.  They 
are  heiog  absorbed.  An  aiitonnding,  a  prepooterona  Btatomenty 
many  will  say.  Let  ns  eon.sider  Mie  matter  candidly  and  with- 
oat  prejudice. 

The  ucgrovs  have  bceu  in  America  almost  as  long  as  tlie 
whiteti.  During  the  two  hnndreii  years  of  their  pre.<ience  here, 
ai^reamof  white  blood  bu.s  flowed  into  the  race,  aud  as  time 
goes  on,  this  i^uvam  growM  larger.  Mi«oegenation  commenced 
with  the  first  importation  of  negroee.  In  the  beginning  ft  pro- 
greased  slowly,  the  black  women  being  ugly  and  nnattractive, 
but  us  tJie  number  of  half-eastefl  infireaaed,  ic  went  on  more 
rapidly.  The  mulatto  women  arts  more  attractive  to  the  licen- 
tlons  whites  than  are  the  black  women,  the  qnadroons  more  so 
than  the  mulattoes,  and  the  octoroons  still  more  than  the  qnad- 
roons.  In  the  days  of  slavery,  tliese  half-caittes,  no  matter  how 
white,  were  still  slaves  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  master's 
capriow.  To-day,  no  matter  how  white,  they  have  no  higher 
Hooial  standing  than  the  black  women,  are  very  IJtlte  better 
educated,  and  in  consequence  offer  no  uiorc  resistance  to  the 
deaires  of  t]ie  while  mna.  than  do  the  black  women.  They  arc 
inclined  to  welcome  a  liaison  with  a  whit«  rather  than  marringe 
witli  a  black.  With  their  while  blood  tliey  have  inherited  some 
sense  of  the  esthetic,  aud  dislike  to  male  with  the  unhandsome 
black.  Atottier-Iove  for  Uie  of&pring  also  is  a  moving  spring 
and  they  prefer  union  with  a  white  man,  illegitimate  though  it 
1)0,  because  the  chlldi-en  will  be  siii>erior  lo  those  boru  of  a  black 
father.  The  male  half-caste  seeks  his  mate  among  his  own  race, 
or  ratiier  the  race  which  oitstom  calls  his.     He  is  not  averse  to 
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marriage  with  women  blaclcer  ttuui  himself  and  it  is  through  I)t8 
sgency  that  the  ma^  of  t>lack  humaaity  bas  becom«  and  is 
becoiuJDg  gradually  lighter  in  color.  It  is  by  no  menus  txue  that 
the  qnadroon  and  ocboruoo  women  always  become  miiitresses  of 
white  men.  They  often  marry  men  of  their  own  color  or  darker, 
bnt  it  is  principally  through  the  mate  children  of  illicit  nnioud 
that  the  whitening  of  the  great  mans  of  darker  and  more  nnat- 
tractire  i>egr(ws  goes  on.  The  male  cannot  look  to  an  illicit 
connection  with  the  higher  race  ;  he  in  not  anxious  lo  have  his 
o&pring  superior  to  himself;  it  goe!i  without  saying  that  being 
a  man  bis  esthetic  sense  is  not  ao  highly  developed  as  that  of  the 
half  caste  woman.  The  tendt-ncy  of  the  male  half-caste  is  to 
seek  unions  with  tbom  darker  than  himself;  the  tendency  of  tbe 
female,  with  tbotsc  lighter  than  herself.  In  Uayti,  the  black 
repnbDc,  it  is  said  that  the  molattoes,  who  formerly  numbered 
over  one  tenth  of  the  populatiou,  are  fast  decreasing  because  the 
mulatto  women  remain  stugle  rather  thau  marry  mulaUoes  or 
negroes.  Even  those  who  do  marry,  marry  late,  as  they  wait  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  capture  one  of  the  foreign  merchants  of 
the  small  colony,  and  only  mtu-ry  a  Haytian  as  a  last  resort. 

In  tlie  United  States,  tnarriages  between  whites  and  persons 
of  color  seldom  occur;  indeed,  the  statctt  with  large  colored 
populations  forbid  it  by  law.  The  nlworption  of  the  colored 
poptdatiOD  baa  depended  and  will  depend  upon  a  laxity  of 
moraU  upon  the  pari  of  both  races,  and  a  physical  and  mental 
improvement  in  tbe  inferior  race.  That  such  a  laxity  of  morala 
exista,  no  one  will  deny.  The  American  men  are  probably  leas 
immoral  than  tbe  men  of  auy  other  nation,  unices  we  except  the 
naiiomi  of  tbe  British  Isles ;  yet  even  there,  from  four  to  eight 
of  every  hundred  birlba  are  illegitimate.  The  Amerii'au  men 
are  no  more  immoral  tliaii  the  Euglishmen,  tlieir  apparently 
greater  immorality  in  tbe  Southern  States  is  accounted  for  by 
tJie  fact  that  while  tlie  license  of  EngUshnten  is  kept  wilbin 
bounds  by  tbe  virtue  of  English  women,  tbe  black  women  oflbr 
but  little  reelatance  to  tbe  desires  of  tlie  wbitea.  That  the 
black  women  lack  virtue  is  not  because  of  any  innate  depravity. 
Among  other  things,  it  la  the  fault  of  their  very  low  grade  of 
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iatelligeace,  of  their  igDoranoe,  tlieir  servility,  of  the  laxity 
ired  Id  their  race  by  the  frequent  fnuiUy  sepamtioiis  and  new 
marriages  of  the  days  of  slavery,  of  a  lack  of  that  foresight  and 
pnidenee  which  so  ofteo  passes  for  virtue.  Aud  the  fact  that 
they  ttever  take   precaatioos  to  prevent  births,  makes   the 

^Illegitimate  birth  rate  latger  in  proportion  to  the  renl  immoral- 
than  it  is  among  white  nations.  Whatever  extenuating 
raa  way  be  gireu  for  immorality  lu  the  states  wttJi  large 
colored  populations,  it  certainly  exists.  The  large  and  con- 
lantly  iucrcasiug  nnmber  of  persons  of  mixed  blood  is  proof  of 

Itbis.     Save  in  the  far  Southern  States,  how  few  really  black 

tnegroes  there  are.  All  through  the  border  stutee  the  prevailing 
color  is  not  black.  3[any  people  are  so  far  misled  by  this  as  to 
think  that  "black,"  as  applied  to  the  ue^ro,  is  a  comparative 
term  like  the  "red"  of  the  Indian,  nsed  to  distinguish  him 
from  Uie  "  white."  rather  than  to  indicate  his  true  wlor :  That 
there  are  "black  men,"  one  can  easily  sec  by  observing  the 
older  geoenitioiiit  of  negroes,  the  men  who  have  been  slaves. 
The  old  negroes  are  almost  invariably  black,  coal  black.  Some 
explain  these  Tarlations  of  color  by  xnying  that  they  are  not  due 
to  an  Admixrare  of  white  blood  so  much  »»  to  a  varintion  in 

'color  among  the  .Vfrican  tribes  from  whom  our  negroes  are 
descended.  It  ifl  true  that  some  African  tribes  are  lighter  tiian 
otheca,  and  the  slave  ships  procured  their  cargoee  from  all  parts 
of  the  oontineut.  However,  nearly  all  the  American  slaves  came 
from  the  west  coast,  particularly  the  Portuguese  poweasioas  In 
the  Congo  country,  and  west  const  liagro  tribes  are  all  black  in 
color,  though  differing  much  in  ^ze,  strength,  and  intelligunce. 
It  is  on  the  east  coast,  and  that  part  nearest  .\rabia  and  K^ypt, 
that  the  lighter  colored  negroes  ar«  found.  They  show  in  their 
phyuognomy  and  luent.tl  chai'acteriHtica,  as  well  aa  complexion, 
evidunces  of  an  admixture  of  Arab  blood.  Kg3'pt>  Persia,  and 
Arabia  all  traded  with  the  east  coast  and  bad  colonies  there. 
The  light  hue  of  the  Gallas,  Somaulns,  aud  other  tribes  on  the 
east  coast,  comes  from  a  white  ancestry.    The  real  negro  is 

^  black.  The  lighter  colored  American  negroi«  surely  have 
white  blood  in  their  veins,  whether  that  blood  is  Anglo-Saxon, 
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K^yptiao,  Persian,  or  Ambiau.  That  not  more  tiiau  one  tbird 
or  the  DCgrovs  outside  tbe  back  country  districts  of  the  Gulf 
Slates  are  perfectly  MaxV,  will  be  readily  admitted.  It  being 
easy  to  show  that  the  true  African  negro  is  jet  black,  then  it 
lauAt'  be  adtuitteti  that  every  negro  in  any  degree  lighter  tlwD  Jet 
black,  is  to  that  degree  pooBCOBcd  of  white  blood. 

At  the  present  time  it  can  scarcely  be  naid  that  Uie  negro  is 
being  ahsorbed.  %Vli«r«  a  ti-ace  of  negro  deeoent  in  a  person  is 
even  so  slight  that  it  inost  be  proved  by  genealogy  rather  than 
any  evideooe  in  complexion,  figure,  hair,  or  diaposition,  tliat 
pereOD  ia  still  claRsed  a»  a  negro  in  almost  every  atate.  So  long 
as  lliiA  'a  so,  tbe  n«^ro  is  not  being  absorbed.  But  he  ia 
gr»dna)ly  ahsorhing  white  Mood  antil  in  the  roni-!ie  of  time  it 
will  be  utterly  impussible  to  diatiuguish  between  the  person  who 
Is  Concaflian  and  the  one  who  haa  an  intinltesinial  irtrain  of 
African  blood.  The  colored  population  of  the  United  States  is 
about  six  millionii.  The  whites  nnml»er  sixty-five  millions.  If 
the  colored  population  were  entirely  black,  mixing  the  two  racea 
would  produce  a  race  in  vhicli  die  quantity  of  colored  blood 
would  be  lefis  thau  one  tenth,  a  race  several  shades  lighter  Ibau 
qundroouft,  but  still  generally  distinguishable  as  a  colored  race. 
But  it  most  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  six  million  colored 
people  are  at  least  one  quarter  white,  farther  diminishing  the 
proportion  of  colored  blood  in  the  anialgauiated  race.  And 
tthw  that  the  proportion  of  white  to  colored  men  constantly  in- 
oceasee,  the  colored  race  not  increasing  by  Immigration,  and  its 
doatl)  rate  lieing  far  higher  than  the  while  death  rate,  even  in 
tbe  statm  whose  climate  ts  eiupposed  lo  be  more  favorable  to 
blacks  than  whites.  Fuithermoi-e,  the  highest  death  rate  la 
among  the  black  negroes,  not  among  the  more  intelligent  half- 
casteR.  In  the  days  of  slavery,  the  negroes  were  cared  for  be- 
cause they  were  valuable  property,  hut  loft  to  their  own  devices 
tbey  aro  oarelees  of  their  health,  do  not  employ  physicianit  when 
ill,  and  take  no  sanitary  pnx^autions  iu  general.  It  is  true  that 
certain  pestilential  diseases  fatal  to  tbe  white  man  are  compara- 
tively harmless  to  the  negro,  but  of  the  diseases  prevailing  in 
tbe  United  Stutw,  tlie  larger  share  are  far  more  fatal  to  tboj 
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ne^ro  tbaa  to  the  white.  The  aef^ro  does  oot  show  inteUlKent 
care  for  h\*  yonng  vhildreu,  aad  the  iuTant  mortality  is  very 
^reat.  In  fact,  the  negro  race  iii  America  increaaefl  very  slowly. 
Kven  in  the  Wc^t  ludiCK,  the  wbitus  iocreuae  faster  than  the 
nagtwe,  the  apparent  decrease  of  the  whitett  being  dae  to  emi- 
gration. In  Trinidad  and  the  French  West  Indie*,  the  oegD>es 
do  not  increaRe.  The  population  of  Hayti  is  letw  than  it  was  ta 
the  day«  of  Toussaint  L'Onverture.  In  Porto  Uiw  the  wliites 
increase  at  a  rate  efjuulling  that  of  the  French  Canadians,  while 
Um  ne^n'oes  actnaUy  diminiith.  Thv  negro  in  America  Ugrad- 
nidly  being  eliminated.  Kliinination  n^  well  af  abtwrptioti  will 
caose  bin  diBappeatance.  The  real  increase  of  that  portion  of 
onr  popalation  which  figures  in  ceasns  statistJesaa  "negroes,'' 
ia  not  among  the  true  negroes,  bnt  among  the  baU-eaetee.  And 
*o  as  time  goes  on  and  the  pro|M>rtion  of  whites  to  blackn  in- 
(■reases  throtigh  iramigration  and  a  lower  death  rate  axld  at 
length  the  tme  blaokn  diKippc-ir,  the  absorption  of  the  colored 
population  will  form  a  nation  in  which  the  strain  of  negro  blood 
will  be  so  slight  that  neither  in  physioal  nor  mental  character- 
isticM  will  there  be  discernible  evidence  of  its  proaenoe. 

Tlieonly  thing  that  can  prevent  tlii?  absorption  is  a  higher 
Htandard  of  morality  for  Imth  the  white  and  oolored  popnlations. 
ntien  once  the  colored  race  becomes  xo  high  in  moral  and 
intellectnal  development  as  to  re<3uce  the  present  rapid  rate  of 
infnaton  of  white  blood  through  iiiunorullty,  it  will  be  no  far  im- 
proved physically  and  mentally  that  the  absorption  will  be 
continued  by  honorable  marriage. 

Another  seemingly  prepoeterons  otatemeat.  "The  whites  wilt 
never  marry  blacks."  Why  not  I  Onr  present  prejudice  agaimit 
the  blacks,  if  you  can  call  a  race  instinct  pr^'ndice,  is  commonly 
said  to  hai'e  its  fonmlation  in  the  fact  that  Xhtm  people  were 
once  our  slaves  and  are  now  our  e<iuals,  at  least,  political  equals. 
Ia  a  measure  this  is  true,  but  the  pnt}adlcc  ia  better  accounted 
for  by  the  facts  that  the  ne^roea  are  certainly  our  mental  and 
physical  inferiors.  According  to  our  standard,  negroes  are 
usimlly  uncomely,  at  tintes  almost  repulsive.  It  is  not  alone 
their  color,  their  previous  condition  of  servitude,  that  eanses 
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oar  aversion  to  tbem,  bet  their  ungainly  figures,  their  osoally 
onhandsome  faces,  their  low  mental  status.  When  the  negro 
race  haa  been  elevated  by  edncation,  when  the  increased  mental 
power  shall  have  had  its  effect  upon  the  contour  of  the  face,  our 
aversion  will  be  largely  overcome.  When  a  slight  kinkinees  of 
the  hair,  a  slight  follness  of  the  lips,  a  slight  duskiness  of  the 
complexion  are  no  longer  regarded  as  evidences  of  mental 
inferiority,  we  shall  look  at  the  half-castes  without  pr^'ndice. 
If  they  XK>ssess  any  traits  of  physical  loveliness,  we  shall  not 
refuse  a  recognition  of  these  traits.  There  are  people  showing 
onmistakable  evidences  of  negro  blood,  who  are  yet  handsome. 
When  that-fhtnre  mixed  race,  the  preliminary  to  absorption, 
shall  show  that  besides  being  physically  attractive,  it  has  a  high 
mental  capacity,  there  will  be  no  obstacle  to  intermarriage,  the 
final  step  in  the  complete  absorption  and  disappearance  of  the 
negrb  race  in  America.  Wardon  Allan  Curtis. 
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BT   THBODOBB   VOX. 


TUE  oppcHieotB  of  a  tariff  for  proUttion.  iu  this  wuntry, 
have  always  been  remarkable  for  the  uutirinj;  perseverance 
with  vbid)  they  bare  claag  to  the  idea  that,  although  au  extra- 
ordinary mrifii  of  DDusiial  circii instances  has  caused  this  oonntry 
to  tranquilly  follow  in  the  footatepfi  of  prosperitj-  for  many 
years,  while  lalwrlng  under  rarions,  but  equally  ioifjuitoaa,  pro- 
tective tariSs,  and  has  thus  blituled  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
to  a  fiill  nppref'iatioti  of  tlteii-  en-or,  they,  the  advocates  of  free 
trade,  have  aloue  been  able  to  dL!w»ver  that  the  protective  policj' 
has  bad  abitolutely  nothing  to  do  in  aiding  onr  great  advance ; 
that  such  a  policy  Is  entirely  contrary  to  the  fumlamontal  prin- 
ciples of  Booiety,  and  tbat  we  bave  prospered  only  in  spite 
of  it. 

It  cannot  be  gainsud  that  if  a  Uilng  be  true  in  fact,  it  must 
;.tip  tmo  in  theory,  or.  is  capable  of  logical  elucidation.  In  other 
'  liords,  if  we  protectionit^ts  are  on  the  correct  Hide  of  the  tariff 
question,  we  sboald  be  as  able  to  meet  and  conqticr  tlie  ft«e 
trade  advocates  in  theoretical  disca<«ions  as  in  statiRtical  com- 
parisons. In  the  first  plac«.  w-hen  an  advocate  of  absolute  free 
trade,  who  is  highly  intelligent  and  has  studied  tlie  great 
principles  upon  which  society  is  founded,  and  most  of  the 
dlseiple<i  of  oDt  and  oat  free  tiude  are  of  tikis  claA<i,  speaks  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  social  structure,  it  is,  perhaps, 
veil  to  inqnire  what  he  considers  to  be  such.  I  feel  confident 
that,  if  he  is  a  true  student  of  the  subject,  he  will  readily 
admit  that  tlie  MuliliusiaD  law  of  populatiou  is,  at  least,  one  of 
the  mo6t  powerful  and  far-reaching  natural  forces  tliat  comes 
nndei-  the  observation  of  the  political  economist.  I  think,  I 
say,  that  he  will  concede  it  to  be  a  foct  that  the  popolatioo  of 
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any  country  is  fibw)lut«ly  i-4^nlated  by  tb«  moans  of  sabaietOQoe 
at  the  command  of  th«  people,  and  that  tlie  most  prosperous 
oation  is  the  one  lliiU  can  support  the  greatest  comparative 
population  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  comforL  Heaoe, 
an  Ideal  state  of  tmciety  would  bo  on«  where  a  Baffloi«nt  quan- 
tity of  fo(Ki  WM  permanently  produced  to  sopply  the  wants  of 
the  entire  population,  and  whore,  at  the  same  lime,  ouougb 
employment  was  furnished  to  sapport  a  popnlattou  large  enough 
to  coiunine  all  th«  food  at  the  nation's  oommaud.  I  ecarecly 
think  any  qaeetion  will  be  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  thin  asaer- 
tion,  and,  therefore,  Uie  only  qoestion  at  iseuo  iti  whether  it 
were  better  to  produce  the  natjon'a  means  of  sulwiRtence  within 
the  ootinlry  itself,  or  procure  a  large  part  of  them  from  with- 
oat — whether  we  may  make  a  nearer  approach  to  social  i>er- 
lection  by  inottiis  of  a  protective  rather  than  a  free  trade  policy. 
Henoe,  it  will  be  my  endeavor,  in  these  pages,  to  show,  as 
briefly  as  posalble,  that  states  have  been  brought  vorj-  clow  to 
this  ideal  tiy  means  of  an  at>solute  prohibition  of  external  tinde, 
under  couditious  very  8.lmllar  to  thow  now  existing  in  this 
country,  and  in  no  other  manner,  and  that  it  may  be  accom- 
plished iu  this  country  by  means  of  protective  tariflit. 

AdaiD  Smith  considers  it  to  bu  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
ancient  tnhabitanlA  of  Egypt  and  India,  as  well  as  Uie  present 
popnlation  of  China,  have  constituted  exo(.>«<NngIy  opulent 
nations,  and  yet  were  practioally  without  foreigu  commerce. 
Hs  says  they  derived  their  groat  wealth  from  the  facility  that 
Uielr  Imiiteu»e  Inland  waterways  afford  for  trading  ituioug  them- 
aelves.*  If  he  were  alive  to-day,  I  am  ounfideut  that  be  would 
freely  confess  that  onr  vntit  network  of  rivers  and  railroads  ofTordg 
facilities  for  transportation  that  the  people  of  the  above  men- 
tioned empires  never  dreamed  of  ])ossesslng,  »nd,  hence,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  we  are  in  pocsesHion  of  the  very  means 
that  enabled  these  peoples  to  gain  their  enorniotis  wealth,  and 
we  possess  them  in  far  greater  magnitude  than  they  did. 

Of  conn«e,  the  free  trader  will  here  ask,  Why  not  extend  the 
exercise  of  thin  principle,  which  has  proved  so  beneficial  to  these 

•  BOQh  UclHp.  lit.,  p.  9,  WolUi  of  NUWM. 
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people^  to  the  people  or  tJie  whole  «artli  f  Sural;,  they  excliiim, 
tbe  facilities  for  tradioR  between  nations  are  ax  plentiful  now  as 
were  tbe  meting  poeseesed  by  the  ancient  %yptiiUL8  for  li»rl«riug 
amoug  themselves.  Tbe  reply  to  this  often  repeated  expreadon 
is,  T  tbiuk,  a  very  simple  one.  When  the  whole  earth  becomes 
one  nation,  then  tbe  theory  of  free  trade  will  be  correct.  But> 
while  its  »arfuc«  is  cut  up  into  niimeruus  nationalities,  and 
eepeinally  while  war  is  a  poesibiHty,  each  country,  in  order  to  be 
periuauently  pro8p«rotffi  and  safe  from  ruin,  most  furnish  within 
herself  her  own  means  of  sutaistence.  To  itliistnit«  the  tmth  of 
this  iMcrlion,  let  UH  examine  tbo  condition  of  u  country'  domi- 
nated by  the  Iree  trade  policy,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  a 
nation  under  absolute  protection.  England  stands  to-day,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  free  trader,  an  ideal  example  of  the  beneficial 
effects  derived  &om  the  execution  of  htit  theory,  and  yet  what  \-6 
bor  real  condition  T  Sbe  supports  a  great  population  by  nieans 
of  h«r  niimufuctiire-s  which  are  iu  tnni  supported,  and  have  been 
created,  by  a  foreign  market.  In  other  words,  she  manDfaotoree 
vastly  more  than  sbc  coosamw.  Oons«c|ucnlly,  !n  accordance 
with  the  great  law  of  popniation,  the  nnmtwr  of  her  people  baa 
risen  with  her  increa.«iug  demand  for  labor,  nntil  she  now  has  a 
popniation  mneb  larger  than  she  is  able  to  feed ;  hence,  she  is 
obliged  to  procure  their  food  from  other  and  far-distant  lands,  in 
exchanjte  for  her  manufactures.  Thus,  she  has  an  extremely 
great  numt^er  of  individuals  within  her  borders  who  have  only 
been  boro  and  are  only  able  to  live  becaiLte  slie  is  able  to  export 
vast  quantities  of  morchaudiiio  and  import  great  qnautlties  of 
food.  Hence,  it  is  an  indLiputnble  fact  that,  if  either  her 
imports  or  her  exports  should  suddenly  be  cut  off,  hundi-eds  of 
thoQsandsof  her  inhabitants  woub)  .lotually  starve.  I  say  either, 
for  if  the  imports  wer«  stopped  the  people  could  nut  buy  com 
enough  to  satisfy  them  all,  at  any  price,  while  if  her  exports 
were  to  suddenly  c«use  from  outside  cauM-s,  an  immense  number 
of  her  people  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and,  hence, 
could  not  buy  food  no  matter  how  plentiful  it  might  be.  British 
statesmen  have  long  recognized  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  it  has  been 
from  this  knowledge  that  they  ba%'e  understood  that,  in  order  to 
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^nrd  tfae  veiy  life  of  th«  nation,  tliey  miiat  keep  u|>ou  the  ocean 
a  fleet  of  suBirient  strength  to  be  able  to  meet  upon  equal  t«rnis 
any  probalile  coalition  tlial  might  be  form«<l  ugninst  them.  Bat, 
thoir  navy  \s  not  now  powerful  euougb  to  repel  tJie  attack  of  any 
po«iible  combination  of  Riiroi)eaii  powei-s,  and  in  this  fact  lies 
on«  of  the  two  great  dangers  that  threaten  the  English  people. 
The  other  is  the  dnng(>r  of  having  her  exports  alone  iutenupted 
by  the  other  nations  of  the  worM  adopting  the  protective  policy. 
We  can  all  readily  recall  the  snflering  that  was  canned  among 
the  laboring  people  of  England  by  the  contracting  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  alone  through  the  enactment  of  the  tarilir  of  1S90. 
Imagine  the  result  if  nbe  vera  debarred  from  the  markets  of 
the  world  !  Surely,  it  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  she  is  IVee 
from  the  danger  of  rain,  or,  that  she  approaches,  in  any  degree, 
the  ideal  standard  of  society — -that  slie  bus  pfrvuuunt  command 
over  her  means  of  aubaistence. 

It  aeems  incredible,  in  the  face  of  these  self-apparent  facts, 
that  any  can  deny  that  Great  Britain  sboold  strain  every 
effort  toward  prodncing  within  lierself  suniolcDt  food  to  sup- 
port her  people.  At  presentj  ahe  supporta  a  farming  iodnstry 
aofhoient  to  fill  her  every  need,  but  the  trouble  is  that  this 
Industry  and  Its  produce  are  situated  in  foreign  landfs  from 
vbioh  ahe  can  be  insarmoanlably  separated.  Besides,  even  if 
Bbe  ooald  never  be  cnt  olV  from  this  induatry,  it  would  b«  a  great 
saving  to  have  it  at  her  very  table,  rather  than  have  it  separated 
from  her  by  thousands  of  mites  of  ocean,  over  which  she  mitet 
pay  (o  have  il  transported.  Is  not  every  foot  of  transportation 
tto  much  loesT  And  yet  we  hoar  the  free  tradOK  exclaiming 
over  the  benefits  of  oommeroe.  as  though  the  more  fVeight  ve 
pay  upon  an  article  the  bett«r  it  is  for  us.  The  question  now 
arLtes,  How  can  ahe  transplant  this  indnstry  within  her  own 
l)orders1  By  placing  a  duty  ujMu  imported  corn  ahe  will  raiw 
the  prioeo  of  the  common  people's  actual  nonrishment,  and,  on 
account  of  their  low  wages,  produce  widespread  suffering,  if  not 
uctuiU  famine.  Her  only  ooorse,  then,  is  to  place  n  bounty  upon 
domestic  corn.  This  would  insure  to  every  English  farmer  the 
foreign  price  pins  the  Imunty  for  every  bushel  of  grain  that  he 
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raised.  Thus  he  could  Mtll  hts  corn  at  tlte  roreign  price,  and  yet 
realize  a  marh  higher  profit  Uiau  bU  competitor.  There  would 
be  n  greater  rash  into  tho  boHiiiess,  and  this  new  aod  Urge 
,  demand  for  labor  would  cause  wages  aod  prices  to  rise  until  a 
farniing  popnleUlon  was  produced  tliat  wonid  bo  able  to  fttippty 
the  entire  population  with  fopd.  Then  the  bonntj'  could  be' 
abolished  and  a  prohibitive  tarffT  placed  upon  foreign  graiu. 
Thus  the  &rming  industry  that  was  situated  across  the  sea  would 
DOW  \it  with  th«  British  laleA,  and  Instead  of  exporting  uiauU' 
faclores  and  importiog  corn,  she  would,  by  means  of  her  )n> 
creaMd  population,  have  a  permaucut  market  for  aU  her  goods 
within  herself,  as  w^  as  a  permanent  food  sapply  that  could 
not  be  cut  off  from  her.  Itloreover,  both  her  merchandise  and 
her  food  would  be  cheaper,  since  she  vonid  save  the  freight  botl) 
to  and  from  tho  foreign  laud& 

Compare  tlie  preseot  conditioa  of  Great  Britain,  whose  ontf 
hope  of  safety  from  starvation  lle^  In  her  ability  to  control  the 
sea,  and  to  persnade,  or  force,  foreign  conntnes  to  throw  open 
their  gates,  with  that  of  Clilua,  without  a  navy,  and  practically 
without  foreign  comuierce,  yet  able  to  snpport  the  deneest  popu- 
lation on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Onr  condition,  as  regards  food,  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
England  in  regard  to  niannfacturee,  and  vice  cvtmi.  Hence,  we 
are  in  no  such  danger  aa  is  Great  Britain.  We  prodnoe  more 
corn  than  we  consume,  and,  hence,  cannot  be  very  well  atorred 
oat.  Bat,  as  we  are  forced  to  export  great  quantities  of  this 
oom,  ft  must'  onijietu  in  the  fon.^igii  marketa  with  the  produce 
of  cheap  foreign  labor,  ami,  moreover,  moHt  have  the  freight 
deducted  fi-om  their  scanty  pnoc.  Trnty  it  is  acorcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  onr  farmers  are  discontented.  A  bonnty  on 
com  grown  In  America  would  be  of  no  avail,  siuce  wo  already 
grow  as  much  as  we  can  make  ase  of,  hence,  the  price  would 
fall  until,  with  the  bounty,  it  would  not  fturpass  the  present 
price.  A  bonnty  upon  exported  corn  might  help  the  fai'mers, 
as  It  would  enable  them  to  undcnwil  the  foreigner  in  hia  own 
market,  but  this  would  not  Ite  of  any  national  advantage,  since, 
if  tlieee  exports  were  cut  off  by  war  or  foreign  tariffs,  the  farmer 
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or  tbU  cotmtrjr  would  be  tbrotm  into  a  state  of  ruin,  as  bis  sui'- 
pins,  lUnsUy  exported,  would  rot  upou  his  Lands.  But,  if  we 
can  raise  a  population  nitbin  this  conuti-y  that  will  ntDHume  all 
of  our  com,  thoro  uiu  be  no  doubt  but  that  tlie  fHrmer  will  bo 
vastly  benefited  in  common  with  the  entire  people.  For  every 
raise  in  the  number  of  mouths  to  fued.  mcaux  a  widening  of  his 
market,  and  every  oooaeqaent  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  his 
cliHB  means  more  bodiM  to  clothi^  and,  bencc.  a  greater  denwnd 
for  manufacturing  labor. 

Now,  the  idea  of  the  scientific  protootiooist  ia  to  chedc  aonuH 
what  the  influx  of  foreign  imports,  and,  thus,  by  ^tghSg  rtdtii^ 
the  price  of  manufactured  commodities,  to  encourage  domestic 
manufactarera  into  opening,  or  enlarging,  the  workshops  of  the 
country,  and,  bcnoe,  creating  a  dcniaud  for  tabor.  By  thus 
creating  a  demand  for  latmr,  that  cannot  be  imnietltutety  Ailed  to 
its  fall  extent,  we  bring  employers  into  competition  iu  procar- 
ing  the  required  labor,  and,  tlius,  lem}toi-ari!y  raltte  wage«t.  Bat, 
as  the  iron  taw  of  Nature  gradually  filU  this  demand,  until  em- 
ployea  again  compete  for  work,  their  wages  fall,  and,  tlin-t,  the 
COM  of  maQufacturiag  being  lowered,  competition  among 
manafacturere  brings  down  the  prices.  Statistics  show  that,  in 
many  instances  during  the  eoutlnuauoc  of  the  high  proteotlvo 
pcJioy,  prices  have  fallen  without  a  correapondiog  fall  in  wages, 
and  many  of  my  ft;llow  protcotiouisls  have  l)ocn  greatly  4ed  into 
error  by  this  fact.  But,  it  in  readily  explained.  The  inunense 
Hood  of  immigration  that  has  poured  into  this  oounta^,  for 
many  years,  niearly  demonstmtes  that  our  means  of  Bulwistence 
have  increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  it  was  possible  for  our 
population  to  keep  pace  with,  under  the  circumstanoea,  by 
mere  generation.  Hence,  ns  the  invention  of  labor-wvlog 
macbinett  cheapened  the  tmuiufactiire  of  commodities,  they 
naturally  fell  in  price,  irrespticltvu  of  Ihe  fuel  Ibal  the  demand 
for  htbor  kept  pace  with  the  supply,  and,  tJuis,  the  price  re. 
inained  uiitouched,  or  rose  as  Home  fresh  turiff  raised  the  demand 
beyond  the  supply.  But,  of  course,  this  condition  can  only  re- 
main while  the  resonroes  of  our  country  are  developing  at  iho 
pi  went,  and  past,   terrific    rate.     Unless  interrupted  by  the 
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exercise  of  the  pi-eveative  or  positive  check,  the  population  of  a 
country  will  double  in  number  every  twenty-five  years,*  while 
the  soil  of  no  coantry  can  promise  food  for  such  an  increase  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

Probably  the  most  silly  question  ever  asked  by  the  free  trader, 
and  I  am  astonished  to  find  that  it  is  propounded  by  so  large  a 
number  of  men  who  should  be  above  such  twaddle,  is  the  one 
which  asks  why  we  protectioniatB  are  not  in  favor  of  immedi- 
ately enacting  a  prohibitive  tariff,  instead  of  gradually  reaching 
this  practical  end  by  means  of  many  sncceesive  protective 
tarifik  The  answer  to  this  query  is,  because  we  cannot  imme- 
diately create  a  population  large  enough  to  meet  the  tremendous 
demand  for  labor  that  such  an  action  would  entail.  For  a 
while  we  would  actually  suffer  from  the  want  of  mann6tctured 
goods,  instead  of  simply  being  obliged  to  pay  a  slightly  increased 
price  for  them,  as  we  do  under  the  protective  policy,  while  the 
population  is  being  raised  to  the  demand. 

Theodobe  Cox. 


*  Malthua  on  Population. 
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NO  POLITICAJj  institatioD  is  talked  about  more  than  the* 
legislative  braocli  of  llie  government.  Yet  to  the 
popular  riev  it  has  many  of  the  features  of  the  Unknown. 
IliiS  ignotunce  is  la  great  part  excnsable,  for  the  national  legis- 
lature is  a  compUcatei]  mecbauism,  whone  operattoua  require 
otoervatlon  as  well  as  study. 

A.  favorable  time  to  begin  apractical  study  is  the  astwmbling 
of  a  new  Congrew,  ordinarily  the  first  Mouday  in  December, 
onlesB  an  "extra"  session  be  coavened  earlier.  In  the  Hal)  of 
the  House  will  be  found  356  rcpreaeutatives-elect — all  above  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  least 
seven  years,  and  Inhabitautit  of  their  respective  Btatce :  each 
entitled  to  a  salary  of  ^,000  a  year,  with  mileage  from  hin 
homo  to  WashingtoD  and  retnm,  at  tlie  rate  of  twenty  cents  a 
mile,  stationery  and  packing- boxes  to  the  value  of  913&,  or 
commutation  in  lieu  Uiereof. 

At  12  o'clock  the  clerk  of  the  preceding  Uouse  raps  for  order, 
reads  the  roll  of  meiubentelect,  ai«  certified  to  him  by  the 
goyemora,  and  annoonces  that  the  tii«t  biiBiiieax  is  the  election 
of  oIKcere.  Candidates  for  speaker,  previously  selected  in 
caucnsee,  are  nominated  in  sub  speecbee ;  and  on  the  deolaration 
of  the  vote,  the  siieee-s»riil  cjindidnte  b  e.'*cortffd  to  the  chair  by 
bis  two  chief  competitont,  and  after  a  brief  addruBS,  is  sworn 
into  office  by  the  member  oldest  In  service.  Tlie  speaker 
eweais  Id  the  other  members,  who  come  forward,  as  their  naintw 
are  called,  to  the  spa«e  in  front  of  bis  desk,  known  as  tlie 
"well,"  aud  with  uplifted  band  swear  to  support  the  Oonsttto- 
tion. 

The  Home  next  elects  a  clerk ;  a  Hergeaot-at-amui,  to  preserve 
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order  is  and  abont  tlie  Hall,  and,  vitb  the  derk,  pay  at)  Kal- 
ativs  and  cxpenaes ;  s  do<n')t«eper,  who  maA»  the  dooro  through 
thirty  odd  proxies,  annonaoes  ell  meaHag«s  froui  the  Senate  nud 
prmideut,  and  hwj  l^hal'^  of  the  (lociiinitnt  rooms  of  the  House ; 
a  po»tnuiiiter,  and  a  cbnplain. 

It««olut)ons  are  now  pr««wnt«d  and  ftdppted  autborizinf;  the 
speaker  to  appoint  committees  of  three  to  wail  upon  the  Senate 
and  president,  and  inform  them  that  the  House  is  comttitution- 
ally  oi^canized  and  ready  to  prodeed  to  bnsiness. 

I'firmaneut  BVats  are  then  aH!!ign<^d  by  lot,  the  members  retir- 
ing: to  the  rear  of  the  Halt,  hack  of  the  brass  railing  called  the 
"Bar  of  the  House.''  Each  member  reeoirex  a  number;  cor- 
reepoodin^  numbers  are  placed  in  a  box  on  tJie  clerk's  desk,  and 
drawn  out  by  s  bliudfolded  page.  As  each  member's  number  is 
called  ont,  he  selects  n  seat,  if  a  Democrat,  on  the  right,  if  a 
Itcpublican,  on  the  left  of  the  speaker,  fix-speakers  and  the 
member  oldest  in  Bervioe,  who  ia  styled  the  "Father  of  the 
House,"  are  permitted  to  choose  Uielr  seats  lieforc  the  drawing. 
After  the  assigament  of  eeata,  the  Hoase  adjoarna  till  noon  ttt 
the  following  day. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  the  88  men  cou- 
stituttsg  the  Senate  have  been  called  to  order  by  the  vice> 
president,  who  proceeds  to  admininter  the  oath  of  office  to  new 
members  as  they  adranoe  to  his  dcek  escorted  by  their  col- 
leagnea  This  completes  the  oooBtitntional  organization  of  the 
Senate,  which  is  a  continuing  body,  only  one  third  of  ila 
members  retiring  every  two  years.  Its  offlceni  are  not  elected 
at  tlte  beginning  of  a  Congress,  but  hold  their  placee  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  m^ority.  The  Senate,  also,  does  nothing  the 
first  day  except  to  appoint  committees  to  notify  the  Uonso  and 
preeident  that  it  is  ready  for  busineea. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  neither  body  is  ready  for  business 
until  the  fifty  standing  or  permanent^  and  the  ten  select  or  tem- 
porary, committcca  uf  each  are  appointetl.  Without  vommittoee, 
Congreee  would  be  a  legislative  mob.  Congress  indeed  is  gov- 
erned by  committee^  and  committees  by  chairmen,  no  that  for 
all  practJcat   pnrposes  nine  tenths  of  the   present  number  of 
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sftnators  and  representativm  roald  be  dispensed  irlth.  A 
committee  raries  in  nnmber  from  five  to  fifteen  lu^mberK,  the 
ni»Jority  including  th«  chairman  in  nearly  ull  coses.  Every 
member  is  on  at  Icnxt  one  committee,  some  on  several.  Ways 
and  means,  ooiDafi:^  freights  and  measures,  Judiciary,  and  appro- 
priations, are  the  mo«t  important  committees  in  the  Uonse, 
corresponding  to  the  finance  comniirtee,  the  jndiciarj-  <%mmiltee, 
and  the  appropriations  committee  of  the  f^kuale. 

[n'the  Honse,  the  appointment  of  all  committees  is  vested  In 
the  speaker,  who  is,  thert^by.  the  most  important  fector  in  the 
legislation  of  a  p«rticnlar  Coogress,  and  in  point  of  reid  power 
in  the  government,  next  to  the  president  lie  can  make  bia  views 
effective  by  Uie  oompo«ition  of  n  oomniiltee.  From  a  co-eqnal 
i^resentatiTO,  the  member  elwted  speaker  be«om»i  field- 
ntaisbal  of  the  Hoiute,  with  fifty  or  more  lieutenants,  the  chair- 
men  of  committees. 

In  the  Senate,  each  party  in  caucus  diooses  a  oommiUee  to 
make  up  iXn  reprcscutation  on  each  of  the  standing  and  select 
committees  of  the  body,  substituting  for  the  ''one  man  power" 
system  of  the  House  the  voice  of  Che  minority.  Thclista  selected 
by  tliese  caucus  oommittees  are  presented  and  adopted  by  the 
ficnatc  in  Ihc  fonu  of  a  resolution. 

The  appointment  of  committeee  completes  the  legislative  or- 
ganization. If  now  tlie  control  uf  either  body  has  iMUsed  froui 
one  political  party  to  the  other,  there  follows  a  partisan  organ- 
isation in  that  body,  all  CuDgrcs^iucn  being  partyotie  if  not 
patiiotie.  "To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils"  waj)  Bret  pro- 
cluimO'd  beneath  the  dome  of  the  Oapllol,  and  no  employee  Ut 
this  day  can  daim  a  "  vested  right "  to  work  there.  When  both 
Uottses  are  thus  re-orgouized,  over  seven  bimdretl  employes  are 
olliected.  A  few  are  elective  oltloers.  through  whom  tlii>  minor 
patronage  of  the  Iloases  i.s  dblnbut«<l  iimoug  the  meiiil>ers  of 
tlie  minority,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

Aitvr  this,  Congrcn  is  ready  for  the  work  of  the  seSBlou. 
Public  and  private  bills,  resolutions,  exetrntive  meetseges,  letters 
and  reports  from  heads  of  departments,  petitions  and  niemorlabi, 
ntake  np  the  mw  material  of  legislation.     In  the  lifty-fiist 
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Ooogren  more  Uian  tweuly  thonaaod  papers  and  documents 

vere  presented,  more  than  could  be  even  read  in  the  entire  two 

,M6Kion«.     Xo   busin««B  bt  cmriud   over   from  one  Congre«8  to 

^Rnother,  and,  oonaequently,  nuui}'  bills  and  ctainiauts  reappear 

biennially. 

All  niea»areA  are  introdaoed  by  memberB,  -wbo,  however, 
Reldom  prepare  them.  To  faci]itab«  the  iiitrudiictiouof  buainraa 
in  the  House,  boxes  are  provided,  into  which  members  drop 
papent  properly  eudonstMl.  thus  economizing  the  lime  of  the 
the  House  hy  not  oflering  them  from  the  fioor.  In  the  Senate 
all  meafiures  are  presented  from  the  door.  Itills,  resolutions, 
and  important  petitions  are  printed  before  being  sent  to  appro- 
priate oommitteea  for  action. 

A  few  ooinriiittee:^  originate  their  own  hills,  snch  as  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means  and  the  committee  on  appropriations 
of  the  House.    I(  Is  the  prerogative  of  the  House  to  origiuat« 
revenue  and  appropriation  hills.    The  Honso  and  Senate  fought 
this  point  "to  a  finish"  many  years  afo,  and  the  Honae  won  an 
empty  victory,  for  while  the  Senate  can  toko  unlimited  time  to 
iXHisider  such  hillft  when  they  oome  over  from  the  House,  it  is 
[tunmUy  so  near  the  eud  of  a  sewton  when  the  House  gets  them 
[back  again  that  it  has  little  or  no  time  to  dehat«  the  Senate 
[■mendments,  which  it  Irwquently  hue  to  "gulp''  down  without 
a  Rorgle  of  protest,  or  let  (hem  go  into  conference  where  the 
Senate  usually  has  its  own  waj-. 

The  committee  on  ways  and  means  and  the  committee  on 
appropriations  hasu  thitir  meaanroe  on  the  Sve-huudrcd  page 
"letter''  submitted  »t  the  t>eginning  of  each  session  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  giving  eetimatos  of  the  roceiptfi  and 
.expenditures  of  oil  departments  of  tlie  government  for  the 
ensuing  fiHcal  year.  These  two  oommittccH,  being  composed  of 
different  persons,  never  make  ends  meet,  a  reanlt  made  doobly 
inoTitable  by  the  fact  that  two  ^mJIar  committees  of  the  Senate 
review  their  measures.  As  a  consequence^  "deflolency  bills" 
have  to  be  passed  every  year. 

It  is  in  committee  that  legislation  receives  its  first,  and  usually 
ita  final,  mold.    Ouoe  a  week,  or  oftener,  memboni  meet  in  the 
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committee  room,  and  von^der  tneasurefi  referred  to  tb«m.  The 
cbalrmaa  Is  a  little  speaker :  he  arranges  tlic  order  of  busiDMS, 
and  advanoee  or  eidetracks  a  meaAore  pretty  mnch  as  lie 
chooM«.  A  nu^ority  cno  take  tip  any  bill  tb«y  please,  bat 
cnatom  and  policy  conspire  to  mabe  the  chairman  autocrat  of 
bia  (Mimmlttee.  The  proceedings  are  privat«,  except  when  a 
pnblic  hearing  is  (Hooted.  Then  it  is  cuntomary  to  have  a 
stenographic  report  made  and  printed  for  the  ntte  of  the  oom- 
mlttee.  In  theory,  a  committee  is  a  jadicial  body ;  bat  when  % 
member  has  iiitruduce<l  uud  advocnbes  a  measure,  other  membere 
are  not  dispooed  to  croea-gnestton  him ;  and  alUiongh  many 
bills  inrolvc  a  draft  on  the  treasury,  no  proriiuoo  is  made  iat 
on  attorney  to  represent  the  goremmenL 

Committ«!s  cbargi.'d  with  a  large  number  of  bilhi  are  divided 
into  sub-committees  by  the  chairman,  who  aesigus  to  each  a 
number  of  bills.  After  investigation,  they  report  to  the  full 
committee  for  final  actioo.  A  clerk  keeps  a  record  of  all 
buainees  tramtacted. 

Committee  work  anords  a,  member  the  best  opportunity  to 
show  himself  for  what  he  is  worth.  If  be  has  a  grasp  of 
public  aflaini,  a  Jadioial  mind,  inte^ty,  and  industry,  oom- 
mittce  sorvioe  will  bring  out  these  qualities,  and  make  their 
pOflsesBOr  a  mar)ced  man  among  his  afoooiatett,  tliongh  lie  may 
oerer  make  a  "  bit"  ou  the  tloor. 

A  comiuittee  may  do  one  of  several  Ihinga  with  a  bill :  It  ma; 
report  it  [avorably,  witlt  or  without  amendment ;  it  may  report 
it  adversely  ;  or  it  may  bury  it.  When  a  bill  is  reported  buck 
from  committee,  it  is  aceompuuied  by  a  report,  either  a 
onaulmous  report,  or  a  m^jori^  and  minority  report,  »od 
placed  on  the  calendar  in  U«  proper  cluas— if  a  public  bill,  on 
the  public,  if  a  private  bill,  on  the  private,  calendar ;  the 
calendar  being  a  list  of  all  measures  reported  from  oommitteea, 
and  re«dy  for  action.  It  has  in  each  Hoose  snbdivlsloDS  for 
different  claBsM  of  bosiiiess.  Measures  are  not  taken  from  the 
calendars  and  considered  in  regular  order:  there  the  &i«t 
often  laRt.  and  the  lattt  first. 

The  Senate  reserves  do  day  for  a  pnrtjcniar  class  of  bill 
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A.ftcr  preacntotioD  of  what  is  cnlled  "iDoroiiifc  busliicss,"  con- 
ftiatiag  chiefly  of  petitiona,  memorials,  bills,  aucI  reporto  from 
committees,  tbe  tfin«  iiutll  two  o'clock  is  dcvoteil  to  the 
calendar,  under  what  is  knomi  as  the  '*Bve  minute  rnle/'  each 
senator  beiug  alloved  cmly  fire  mlnntes'  de^te  on  a  ^ngle 
proposition.  If  a  bill  be  not  disposed  of  by  two  o'clock,  it  is 
untitled  to  the  floor  each  morning,  alter  "morning  bitsiDew," 
until  disposed  of.  Before  tvro  o'clock,  a  single  objection  pre- 
BDtB  consideration.  At  two,  If  tb«  Senate  has  made  ao 
special  order  for  that  honr,  any  measure  objeoted  to  may  be 
called  up  ;  and  if  final  action  un  the  matter  is  not  reached  that 
day,  it  comes  np  thereafter  at  two  o'clock  aa  ''nnflnlshed 
business."  holding  tbo  floor  till  pawed  or  defeated,  or  displaced 
by  a  vote  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  Uonse,  iq>ecial  days  are  asaigsed  for  certain  measures. 
lie  second  and  fourth  Mondaya  of  a  niODth  are  known  a»  ''  Dig- 

'  trict  days."  when  measures  r*-lntliig  to  the  DLstHct  of  Coltnnbia 
are  in  order.  Congress  belug  practically  Uie  common  couuctl  of 
the  District ;  Friday  Is  reserved  for  private  bills,  the  erening  for 

(pension  bills.    The  first  and  third  Mondajrs  in  a  mouth  are  ''sos- 

^peosion  daj's,"  when  it  is  In  order  to  move  tbat  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended to  lake  up  a  bill  not  olbervrise  entitled  to  cousideration  at 
tbattime.  "Sosiwosiou"  rc(|ulres  » two-tliirds  vote  of  the  Uotwe. 
On  other  days,  after  routine  and  nnfiDiiihed  business,  one  honr 
is  dcvotoil  to  the  consideration  of  bills  on  the  culendor.  Bach 
committee  is  called  in  turn,  and  the  chairman  recognized  in 

tprefcronce  to  all  other  nicml)er9.  The  clutirmttii  thus  determines 
what  bill  from  hU  committee  shall  be  considered,  and  as  he  also 
controls  the  time  allowed  hia  side  for  debate,  it  can  fairly  bo  said 
that  the  House  is  governed  by  the  chairmen  of  committees.  The 
ordinary  member  is  overslaughed,  and  wisely  learns  to  keep  his 
seat,  thankful  whenever  the  speaker  or  a  chairman  allows  him 
to  discuss  a  measure.  He  Is  not  at  liberty  to  rise,  at  tlie  prompt' 
Ing  of  what  he  regards  as  a  patriotic  impulse,  and  introduce  and 

(forthwith  advocate  the  passage  of  a  bill,  however  meritorious  It 
nay  be.    He  is  fast  bound  by  the  rales,  which  in  the  hour  of 
his  ignorance  he  voted  to  adopt 
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ItB  nnwieldy  size  and  the  ainount  of  buEtaena  al^'ays  pressing 
for  consideration,  requlras  Uie  House  to  t)e  p4^nuriou8  wiUi  its 
time.  Ko  oommittee  can  retain  tiie  floor  for  more  thao  tiro 
tuoruiogs  fn  socoefflioD.  Addiliomil  tiute  can  Im  obtainod  only 
by  a  "special  order,"  recommended  by  Che  committee  on  roles, 
sotting  apart  a  t«rlaiu  day.  The  fatu  of  a  bill  oflvu  rests  vith 
this  committee,  popularly  known  im  tfae  ''  Steering  Committee." 
Tbc  Bpevker  Is  chairman,  and  as  he  appoints  tliis  committee 
also,  be  practi<»lly  controls  the  rouree  of  businees  in  the  Hoose. 

In  the  Senate,  a  caucus  committee  of  the  dominant  pfLity  is 
sometimes  appointed  to  arrange  an  order  of  boRineas  j  and  if  an 
important  political  iasue  be  involved,  c«vb  party  determines  in 
caucos  what  action  it  will  pursue. 

It  is  rash  to  prophecy  what  Congress  will  do  on  a  particular 
di^r.  Nothing  ia  certain  beyond  the  opening  prayer  and  tlie 
reading  of  the  Jounial  of  the  previous  Icgixlative  day.  In  tlie 
Senate,  it  is  nafe  to  assume  that  "morning"  or  routine  bnaineos 
will  be  presented;  but  in  the  House,  immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  journal,  a  motion  may  be  made  to  oonaider  an 
appropriation  or  a  revenue  bill,  and  on  " (iuapL>[ision  days"  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  take  up  auy  bill  on  the  calendar.  More- 
over the  "ooarteey  of  the  Senate"  and  "unanimous  eousent" 
in  the  Houfic  often  interrnpt  the  routine,  and  unexpectedly 
bring  a  measure  to  the  front  for  consideration.  When,  however, 
A  measure  has  been  made  a  "special  order,"  it  will  be  found 
tinder  cooslderalton  on  the  day  set  apart  for  it. 

Every  bill  that  becomefi  a  law  rnmt  practically  the  same  courtM), 
and  the  history  of  a  taiiff  bill  llluislnites  the  history  of  all. 
Any  member  of  tiie  House  may  introduoe  snclt  a  bill,  bat  gen- 
erally a  tariff  bill  is  prepared  by  the  majority  of  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means,  assLsted,  when  of  the  same  party,  by  treas- 
nry  officials,  and  whatever  outside  help  they  boo  fit  to  consolt. 
The  bill  may  finally  beai-  the  name  of  3Iills  or  MoKinley,  bol 
it's  a  wise  tariff  bill  that  knowi  its  own  &tber.  Serenl  months 
arc  rexiulred  to  frame  it,  interested  parties  ^m  all  sections  of 
the  oonutry  being  heard  for  or  against  its  many  thoasand  items. 
Members  present  arguments  before  tlie  committee  In  behiUf  of 
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the  iQtereccte  of  coDRtitneutK.  Life  beconi«f)  a  borden  to  Uie 
coniniitlce.  They  are  t>1am«(l  for  doing  what  they  ttboulil  do, 
and  praised  for  doing  what  they  ought  not  to  do.  At  l«Dglh  the 
bill  is  liiiiahed,  with  no  one  satuUied. 

As  one  of  the  "pririleged  oommittees,''  tlie  oommitt««  on 
ways  and  mean«  can  report  at  any  time.  The  tariff  bill  is 
reported  to  tlte  House,  bnckcd  by  a  ni^ority,  and  attavkod  by  a 
miuorit}',  report ;  and  then  it  has  to  run  the  ganntiet  of  the 
Houfle.  The  chairniiin  givos  uotic«  that  at  a  uertain  hour  in  the 
near  future  he  will  auk  that  the  bill  be  considered.  The  interval 
alfords  members  an  opportunity  to  poett  thomaelvca  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  and  to  prepare  speeches. 

On  r.he  day  aiiiioiiiio«M),  the  clmiriimn  moviw  that  the  Ilouse 
"n»olve  iteelf  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  Uie  state 
of  tlie  Union,"  and  proceed  to  conftider  the  tariff  bilL  If  his 
motion  is  adopted,  the  gpeaker  calls  a  member  to  the  chair  and 
retires.  The  speaker  presides  only  over  tiie  House  proper ; 
when  the  Uoiue  fomts  itself  into  a  committee,  be  selects  a  chair- 
man to  preside,  who  is  addressed  as  "  Mr.  Chairman." 

Evorj-  hill  that  raises  revenae  or  appropriates  money,  mtnt  be 
considered  fin>t  iu  committee  of  the  whole.  If  it  be  a  public 
bill,  the  committee  is  called  the  "committee  of  the  whole  Hotae 
on  the  state  of  tlie  Union  *' ;  if  a  semi-pnbllc  or  private  bill,  it 
is  called  simply  the  "committee  of  the  whole  Honse.''  This 
lai^  committee  reviews  in  detail  Uie  work  of  the  small  commit- 
tee, discmeiog  and  amending  it  at  will.  One  hundred  members 
constitute  a  i(iioniii),  and  Uic  pr^x'OL'diiiga  are  more  informal 
than  in  the  House.  Before  reeolviug  itself  into  eommittee,  the 
House  determines  what  business  shall  be  considered,  and  how 
mnvh  time  shall  be  spent  in  general  debate. 

The  turin'  bill  ie  first  considered  by  this  committee ;  its  dis- 
'ooBsion  niDS  tbroogb  many  months.  After  a  preliminary  speech 
by  tlie  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  the  bill  is 
open  to  debate.  Leaders  on  both  sides  are  listened  to ;  also  tJioae 
who  while  uot  deep  are  able  to  amuse  the  Hoose.  The  mediocre 
speaker  is  deserted,  except  by  his  immediate  oelghbors  and 
I  fVleads,  who  under  similar  cirenmstanoes  expect  the  same  favor. 
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Othej«  rotirft  to  the  cloak-rooms  under  tJiu  galleries,  or  resume 
tbeir  iiew?)pap«>r,  attend  to  their  rorrespondeuce,  or  engage  in 
conrereation,— in  short,  do  cverj-tlung  bat  listen.  No  disrwtpwt. 
lioirever,  19  intended  :  tlie  HoDse  Is  acting  merely  in  Aelf-defeiise. 
It  Till  not  listen  to  HpeevbeH  prepared  mainly  for  home  coa- 
Kamption,  for  which  U  sets  apart  a  neries  of  evenings  when  the 
participants  alone  are  obliged  to  be  present. 

The  clmirninn  keeiis  a  list  of  those  who  notify  him  of  their 
desire  to  speak,  and  usually  recognizes  membcffi  of  different 
piarties  in  turn  till  all  liave  been  heard.  After  this  "general 
debate,"  amend mentK,  and  live  minute  speeches  thereon  are  in 
order.  "Pro  forma"  amendments  are  frequently  offered.  A 
member  may  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  of  a  clause,  to 
enable  him  to  say  something,  ix)68ib1y,  on  the  pending  queataoo, 
but  more  likely  on  a  subject  foreign  to  the  discussion.  Such 
amendments  onen  add  "racinefls"  to  tbo  proceedings.  In  this 
way  the  entire  bill  is  gone  tbrou);b  item  by  it«m.  When 
flnislied,  the  eonntiiitec  "rtsos,"  the  !<i)«aker  ivsnmes  his  seat, 
and  the  retiring  chairman  reports  what  has  l)e«n  ^reed  to  in 
wmmitwe  of  the  whole. 

The  bill  is  now  before  the  House,  and  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  may  be  undone.  An  hour  for  the  Dual  vote 
U  agreed  ou  by  the  parly  leaden.  More  speecliw  follow,  and 
every  parliameDtary  method  is  employed  to  carry  or  defeat  the 
measure.  As  a  last  resort  th«  minority  may  turn  to  tilibuster- 
ing,  to  kill  time  and  tire  out  the  other  side. 

Pllibusiering  ia  easy  to  practice  under  the  rules  of  the  Uoose. 
A  filibuster  moves  that  the  Ilouse  adjourn,  nnd  ])etidlng  that 
motion  he  mores  that  the  Ffouse  adjourn  to  a  particular  day. 
Another  filibuster  moves  to  amend  by  substituting  a  dilTereot 
day.  Here  are  three  w>pai-ate  motiotis  to  t>e  voted  on,  and  on 
each  motion  four  SL*i>ani(i3  vut«s  may  be  demanded  :  first,  a  viva 
vow  vote;  aeoond,  a  rising  vote,  the  speaker  counting  the 
members;  third,  a  vote  by  tellers,  two  mcmbcii^  beiug  appointed 
to  ooant  encli  (tide  as  it  flies  between  them  ;  and  fourth,  a  yea 
and  uay  vote,  each  member  r««pouding  as  his  name  is  ealted  by 
the  clerk.    Finally,  a  demand  may  be  made  to  recapitulate  the 
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yea  and  nay  vote,  to  see  who  is  reoordetl.  To  take  Ihe«e  four 
votes  requires  over  an  hourV  time :  ami  to  diBpoee  of  th<>  tbn-e 
motioos  referred  to,  the  business  of  the  Uouae  is  delayed  several 
iioun.  If,  moreover,  the  hick  of  a  quorani  i»  dtsolosed,  all  pro- 
ceedings must  be  sospended.  and  a  "call  of  the  Houne" 
ordered.  This  fiometimcs  nccessitAtes  sending  for  members  vho 
are  oat  at  dinner,  at  the  theater,  or  ateent  from  the  city, 
so  that  several  days  may  interveae  l)erore  hasiness  of  any  kind 
tan  be  resamed.  Then  when  a  quorum  finally  »|>pM">  tJie 
tillbii8t«i-s  begin  again  with  their  dilatory  motions,  continuing 
their  tactics  till  some  sort  of  oompromise  is  arranged,  usually 
In  party  cunctLS,  and  the  "deadlock"  is  broken. 

When  the  bill  has  aurmonnted  every  obstacle,  the  ehairnian  of 
the  committee  moves  the  "  prevloiw  (|uo«lion.*'  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  demanding  an  immediate  vote.  If  the  motion  airrie«4, 
,  the  clerk  proceeds  to  call  the  roll  and  record  the  name  of  each 
member  voting.  This  is  the  critical  period  in  Ibc  history  of  a 
bill,  because  members  must  now  commit  themselves  in  black 
and  white.  In  committee  of  the  whole  votes  are  not  recorded, 
iind  iiiaoy  a  bill  pame»  there  safely,  only  to  be  stopped  in  the 
Uoiise  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote.  lu  order  that  abaeneea  may  not 
ooout  against  any  side,  "pain"  are  arranged,  so  thatn  yea  and 
nay  vote  rerealH  the  exnrl  strength  of  n  measure. 

Siip))o)e  the  tariJl'  bill  passed.  It  is  then  engrossed,  signed  by 
the  speaker,  and  carried  over  to  the  Senate  by  the  olerh  of  the 
Hooee,  who  announces  its  pssage  and  leqaests  the  con- 
ourreoce  of  the  Senate.  As  every  bill  coming  fVom  th«  House 
most  be  referred  to  a  committee,  the  preaiding  offieor  refers  the 
tarilT  bill  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

Though  tlie  donate,  as  has  been  said,  cannot  originate  a 
revenue  bill,  it  can  amend  one;  and  IVequently  it  does  so  with  a 
reogcutce.  The  ''Mills  bill,"  of  188S,  as  passed  by  the  Uonae, 
was  amended  in  the  Senate  committee  by  striking  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  a  new  bill. 

TbB  committee  on  finance  begins  the  work  of  revising  the 
bill  by  sumuooing  manufacturers  and  expertd,  a  different  »et 
from  that  heard  by  the  House  committee,  if  the  Senate  in  cou. 
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trolled  by  the  opposite  partf.  Senatora  accompany  coiisbita«nU 
to  tbe  committee  and  make  Htotementa  to  their  behiklf  j  and 
pretty  mucli  the  same  sceneti  are  enacted  an  on  the  Uouw  side. 
After  a  tfaoroa^fa  overhnalin^,  tlie  bill  ift  reported  Itack  to  the 
Sttiate,  and  a  time  set  apart  for  its  contiiduration. 

Tbe  Senate  Aret  considers  the  bill  in  committee  of  the  vhole, 
but  without  changing  its  prenidtDg  officer.  Discumion  and 
amendment  occupy  long  weeks,  and  the  proceedings  in  the 
Boose  are  BnbHtaotiaUy  repeated,  l^e  Bpeecbea,  however,  are 
lens  sophoniorlc,  if  not  more  logical.  Exciting  episodes  are 
m«,  and  a  drowsy  monotony  prevails.  Tbe  deooram  of  tbe 
Senate  presents  a  stn>ng  conirust  to  the  stock-exchange  appear- 
ance of  the  House.  Senatore  aeldotu  indulge  in  boisterous  con- 
versation, and  never  sinoke  in  the  cbainber  with  their  heels  on 
their  desks.  When  they  wish  to  '*loaf  and  invite  their  soles," 
they  retire  to  Ute  cloak-rooms. 

After  months  of  speech-making  and  amendment,  the  tariff* 
bill  Is  finally  brought  to  u  vote  on  a  day  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  parties.  Ait  votce  in  the  Senate  are  lhu»  arranged,  an  the 
ralee  of  the  body  do  not  provide  for  dotnyf,  and  the  majority  is 
always  at  the  mercy  of  a  minority,  no  matter  how  insignificant 
in  numbers  it  may  ^e.  As  the  tariff  bill  hits  undergone  amend- 
ment, it  mnst  now  bo  returned  to  tbe  Uomte  for  ftirtlier 
reference  und  disooaaion  imd  for  action  on  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. The  House  as  a  rule  refnsce  to  concur,  and  asks  for  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dLtputed  points.  Three 
members  &om  each  body  are  appointed  by  tbe  chair,  the 
minority  In  each  House  having  two  niembeiB.  This  conference 
committee  baa  jorisdiction  ooly  over  roatten  on  which  the  two 
HooBM  have  been  unable  to  agree :  bnt  oftentimes  by  mntnnl 
oompromisoA  they  alter  a  bill  so  completely  that  its  author 
would  scarcely  recogniiie  it  Having  at^usted  differences,  tliey 
report  to  their  respective  Houses;  and  it  is  well-nigh  im- 
ponible  to  defeat  a  conference  report.  In  the  dosing  days  of  a 
CoogTcas,  a  great  deal  of  legislation  is  tbe  product  of  ooaferenoa 
oommittees. 

After  tbe  tariff  bill  is  enrolled  on  parchment,  it  is  taken  to 
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tlie  president  tf  he  signs  it,  tbe  bill  Sa  Ittw.  and  \a  deposited 
with  Uie  secretary  of  state.  If  the  pre«i(lent  Hhoold  veto  it,  be 
sends  It  back  to  the  Honse  i»  wliidi  it  originated,  luid  unlees  the 
bill  can  be  passed  by  two  thirds  of  both  Hoosee,  it  m  lost. 

In  All  l^i»lutive  uiaCteffi  tli«  Senate  und  Hotuse  act  oonjointlr. 
The  House,  however,  has  no  voice  in  the  appointment  of  officials 
or  in  tlie  malcing  of  trc4tti«.  The  S«nut«  »lone  Is  consulted  1>7 
the  president  in  ejcecntive  mattera  When  tlie  Senate  considere 
executive  bosiuess  it  sits  with  closud  door«,  no  oue  being  present 
except  seoatotB  and  specially  sworn  offloiala  No  record  is  liept 
save  ajournal,  and  the  public  ig  infomied  merely  of  the  affirma' 
tive  or  negative  action  of  the  body.  A  senator  is  liable  to 
ezpnUon,  an  etuploye«  to  disumsal  and  penal  puulsliment  for 
diaolosiiig  executive  secr«tt«. 

The  adjournment  of  Congreta  at  the  clo^  of  a  long  seastoD, 
being  fixed  by  agreement  between  the  two  Houaee,  is  noatteoded 
by  the  excitement  usual  ou  the  last  day  of  the  life  of  a  Oongress. 
In  a  legal  sense,  Congress  expires  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  all 
laws  passed  oo  tlie  ttJi  bear  date  as  of  the  3d,  because  tJie  legi»- 
tatiTe  day  of  March  3d  has  been  decided  to  extend  till  noon  of 
March  4tli.  The  rule  is  that  a  legislative  day  extends  from  one 
a4ionnuaent  to  anotber.  The  longest  legislative  day  on  r«cord 
oocnrred  in  ISTi  during  the  discussion  of  the  Electoral  CoiU' 
misHioo  bill.     It  lasted  a  month. 

As  the  4th  of  ^laroh  approochoe  the  itceues  in  the  Iloiise  grow 
more  exciting.  The  last  day  is  a  "suspension  day."  Committee 
struggles  with  oonunittee,  and  member  with  member  to  secure 
the  door.  The  speaker'a  favor  is  all  potent.  He  generally 
.  arranges  beforehand  whom  he  will  recognize ;  and  in  vain  do 
other  membeis  stand  in  front  of  his  dettk,  waving  bills  and 
shouting  "Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Speaker."  But  "Mr.  Speaker" 
baa  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  them  ;  with  provoking  calmness  he 
gives  the  floor  to  thin  man  and  that,  scoor<l!ng  to  hU  program. 

On  the  last  day  many  ohjectlonnble  bills  are  likely  to  get 
through.  The  ilousc  is  in  a  continual  uproar.  Mombeni, 
exhausted  by  night  and  day  se.'tsioos,  are  engrossed,  each  with 
his  own  measure,  and  the  reading  of  a  bill  cannot  be  beard  thirty 
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feet  away.  A  siogle  objection  would  stop  a  bill,  bat  the  member 
who  at  aoother  time  might  raiee  one,  has  a  hill  of  his  own  to 
mo  throQgh  and  forbears. 

A  few  minutes  before  twelve,  the  speaker  vacates  the  chair, 
and  in  his  absence  a  resolntion  of  thanks,  presented  by  the 
leader  of  the  minority,  is  passed.  On  resuming  the  chair,  the 
speaker  expresses  his  gratitade  to  the  House  in  a  short  speech 
eulogizing  its  career,  and  with  a  thump  of  his  gavel  declares  the 
House  adjoorned  without  day. 

The  Senate  even  hurries  its  pace  in  the  closing  hours  of  a 
session,  and  what  it  generally  foils  to  famish  in  the  way  of  ex- 
citement is  made  up  once  in  four  years  by  the  brilliant  and 
memorable  spectacle  of  the  Inangaral  Geremoaies,  which  begin 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  noon  of  March  4th,  immediately  fm 
the  expiration  of  the  preceding  Congress. 

Edward  P.  Lee. 


THE  TENDEN'CY  TOWARD  THE  DISARMAMENT  OF 
CIVILIZED  NATIONS. 

BY  HON.  JAMIS  H.   BIXK. 

NEARLY  a  ceutary  and  »  (juarter  a^o,  some  Mty  prorincinl 
geittleiuci),  with  kn«o  brecclios  aud  puwdcrod  queues,  the 
represeutativee  of  tbirte«ti  oolonies  of  the  British  Crovn,  vbich, 
located  ou   the  cdg«  of   au    unbiokeo    wildumv^    vtre   leav 

'svoewible  to  civilization  than  is  the  Congo  now,  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, II  country  towu  of  about  twenty  thouttaud  people,  and- 
<leliberatiag  withiD  the  ytMs  of  the  buUdiDK  whirl}  has  become 
to  every  lover  of  liberty  vrliut  Stecrai  is  to  the  Jlasstitmnn  or 
Jerusalem  to  the  Israelite,  theuce  issued  to  the  world  »  Hlate- 
ment  of  their  grievunceB  ngalost  the  Rrltish  Orowo,  and  n 

I  declaraUoa  of  (huir  assumptioD    of    indeiwDdent   sovereignty'. 

rApart  from  the  hlatenient  of  grieviuices,  wliieh  was  only  of 
trausient  importanre,  the  Declaration,  as  drafted  by  the  yoang 
Virginian  fanner- lav^'er,  contaiued  a  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  luan  more  radical  and  revolutionary  than  any  similar 
political  docament,  and  utterly  subversive  of  adopted  theories 
of  govemmeot.  At  the  time  apparentiy  insignificant^  this 
event  has  become  of  oven<)iudowing  iiDportanoo  iu  the  affairs  of 
men.  It  lit  a  train  of  human  revolt  which  has  alovrly  and  in- 
ci'euBingly  blasted  a  pathway  of  freedom  for  humanity  through 
the  gntnite  rookx  of  C^eiarism  and  feudalism.  Well  might 
Miriibeau  say  that,  tried  by  its  etandartl,  every  goveminout  in 
Europe  was  divested  of  its  rights.  To  the  masses  of  men 
In  every  \vut  of  the  world,  struggling  to  escape  from  the  house 
of  bondage  and  into  the  promised  land,  it  has  been  as  a  pillar  of 

'cloud  by  diiy  mid  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  This  is  the  great 
fact  of  which  the  colossal  statue  in  Xew  York  harbor  is  the 

[beautiful  symbol.     It  would  bo  impossible  to  estimate  properly 
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ito  importance,  for  it  can  only  be  determiaed  in  its  due  penq>ec- 
tive  of  time  and  r«salt.  Even  iu  tliia  eveiiiDg  of  tlie  nine- 
toeotli  century  we  can  as  little  appreciate  its  true  podtioa  io 
history  as  one  can  Judgo  the  arehitoctunU  beaoty  «f  the  Cologne 
C»thedral  by  standing  on  its  ateps.  Let  us  carry  our  minds 
forvard  in  iruagiiiittion  yet  anotbor  cciittiry.  Picture  to  our- 
iseWes  tJie  greatest  republic  in  the  world,  whose'  population  wtU 
be  two  bandred  millions,  and  whose  territory  will  reach  firom 
tlie  land  or  the  North  Star  to  that  of  the  Southern  Croaa, 
reflecting  the  most  splendid  and  perhaps  the  culminatlag 
cirilization  of  the  world,  and  from  such  vanta^  (cronnd  we  cao 
appreciate  that  in  the  preceding  two  thousand  yean  of  human 
history  the  three  events  which  may  then  dominate  the  entire 
landscape,  even  as  Mt.  Ulauc  risen  above  its  fellows,  are  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  discovery  of  A.merica,  and  the  Declaration 
of  Indcp«iidcuc«^.  The  lirHt  gare  to  men  a  new  spirit,  which 
has  since  leavened  humanity }  the  second,  a  great  oontineott 
whereon,  as  on  a  stage,  the  splendid  drama  of  democracy  could 
be  enacted ;  and  the  third,  a  ftee  people,  who  have  demon- 
strated their  capacity  to  rule  themselves.  Of  each  event  one 
can  say,  in  the  exalted  language  of  Kichter,  that  it  has  "lifted 
empires  off  their  hinges,  turned  the  stream  of  the  centuries  out 
of  its  channel,  and  atitl  governs  the  agea" 

It  Is  the  unitpie  disilncUou  of  the  Declaration  of  Tndepeudenoc 
that  its  deHnition  of  liberty  is  so  full  and  ample  that  time  cannot 
make  it  obsolete.  Other  similar  events  have  been  but  milestones 
in  the  march  of  progresa.  The  Magna  Charta  and  the  Petition 
of  Kigbt  are  no  longer  snfBcient  in  themavlves  to  satisfy  ttie 
ripened  aspirations  of  men,  but  when  Jefferson  drafted  the  great 
Declaration  he  drew  for  all  mankind,  without  disliuctlon  to  race, 
condition,  or  creed,  a  title  deed  U>  liberty,  so  broad  and  compre- 
beoHive  that  "time  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale"  ttsoteroal 
verity.  That  nil  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  have  a  right 
as  the  gift  of  God  and  independent  of  government  to  lific,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiii««8;  tliot  governments  derive  their 
jost  powers  (him  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that  the  people 
have  the  inherent  right  to  idler  or  abolish  their  government 
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vhen  it  has  oeasetl  to  oitswer  their  oeccRsities,  thu8  constituting 
Ltbe  people  tlie  first  and  oniy  eBtate,  are  priociplee  which  aitiofy 
'thchigticst  idciUs  of  liberty.     By  the  mach  qooted  aud  mnch 
misonderatood  axiom,  that  aU  men  are  created  equal,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
eon  did  not  mean  either  a  natural  equality  or  even  an  equality 
>  of  natural  opportanlty,  for  either  voold  contradict  the  common 
'obscn,-atiou   of  incu,    which   discloses  aa   iafinite  a  dilTereni.-* 
between  men  and  their  earironmentB  ad  between  the  stars.     He 
Lms  simply  defining  the  provinco  of  govern luenU  and  he  was 
'eontending  that  politically  all  men  were  equal  and  tliat  the  gov- 
«nimeDt>  therefore,  should  not  give  to  any  man  an  artificial  and 
law-made  advantage  over  another.     "Equal  and  exact  Justice  to 
all  mvn,  special  privilegOK  to  none."     He  therefore  proscribed 
theHpiritof  caste,  and  an  hereditary  monarch  or  a  feudal  aris- 
tocracy came  eqnally  nnder  his  anathema.     lie  illustrated  his 
LBwaning  by  hi!<  1a.it  and  most  significant  commentary  on  Uie  text 
'of  the  instrument  which  is  inseparsbly  connected  with  bis  name. 
When  asked  nine  days  before  his  death  to  write  a  sentiment  for 
the  rortbeomiug  fiftieth  anniveisary  of  the  Declaration — tho  day 
of  jubilee  on  which,  by  a  singalar  coincidence,  be  was  destined 
to  die — ^he  wrote ;     "  The  eyes  of  men  are  openwl  and  opening 
to  the  rights  of  men.     »     *    «     The  mass  of  men  are  not  born 
with  saddles  on  their  beoks  nor  a  favored  few  booted  and  spurred 
ready  to  ride  them  legitimately  by  Uie  grace  of  God."     It  is  to 
be  feared  that  we  have  hardly  realized  as  yet  his  splendid  ideal, 
etee   why   the  extraordinary  honont  recently  paid  witliin  our 
country  to  the  repreaentativen  of  tlie  class  who  claim,  by  the 
right  of  heredity,  "to  ride  booted  and  spurred  the  mosses  of 
niaokiodt"    We  ha\-e  witoossod  the  gentleman  io  charge  of  tlie 
Spanish  princess  write  circular  letters  inaCmcting  American  ladies 
and  gentlemen  how  to  act  in  the  pr«sonce  of  royalty,  and  we 
have  rend  his  complaint  that  the  Infiuita  had  been  insulted  and 
BDOoyed  by  the  social  snobs  and  tuftr-huntors,  who  insisted  upon 
tlirasting  themiwIveR  into   lier   pi-esence.     Eminent  foreigners, 
distinguished  for  learning  and  genius,  liave  visited  our  shores 
eomparatively  onuolioed,  but  the  passension  of  a  title  has  seemed 
to  have  the  fascination  for  our  countrymen  that  the  candle  has 
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for  the  tuoth.  These  ovatioua  to  SpaniBh  graadew  and  Bawlan 
noMes*  in  so  far  as  itiey  are  inspired  by  coiuiiderationH  of  rank, 
are  vroug.  OthrnriBv  Hr.  Jufferxon  waH  wrong,  and  if  he  wsk 
vTon^,  Uien  Amiu'ica  wai>  wrong.  Th«  spirit  of  citste  is  not  dead 
nor  the  race  of  Tories  wholly  extinct. 

The  noblest  virtue  of  the  greiU  Oeclaration  was  the  spirit 
which  impelled  it.  Thi«  wa»  so  far  in  advance  of  the  times  aa 
to  deeerve  comment  here,  and  it  is  to  this  I  desire  to  direct 
ei^ecial  attention,  (t  is  obrioiu  that  the  statement  of  griovanuea 
wftsnot  intended  for  the  colonLsts.  Xo  need  exlt^ed  to  remind 
them  what  they  had  suffered.  The  intolerable  hardens  and 
wrongs  set  forth  in  this  terrible  indictment  of  the  British  Ci-own 
had  driven  its  loyal  and  willing  subjec-ts  into  open  rebellion,  and 
bad  been  burned  into  their  recollection  AS  with  a  re<l-iiot  iron. 
For  yean  they  had  bcon  the  sul^jeet  of  innumerable  pamphlets, 
speeohee,  petition.^,  and  discumions  both  in  England  and  America. 
The  time  for  discussing  them  with  the  Mother  Country  had 
eeaaed  with  the  first  shot  of  the  embattled  farmers  at  liCxington. 
The  porpoee  of  the  Declaratioa,  as  clearly  set  forth  in  ite  noble 
preamble,  was  to  appeal  to  the  Justice  of  the  world  in  snpport 
of  the  neoemity  of  the  Mparation.  It  commences,  "  When  in  the 
coiuae  of  homan  events  it  becomea  necessary  for  one  people  to  dis- 
solve the  political  bands  whioli  have  oonnocted  thorn  with  another 

*  *  *  «  drtwdi/  renperi  lo  IJk  opinions  of  maitiiad  rw/KiVwi  lAal 
Ikty  jilioald  dfdare  tAo  ruaart  wftitA  imprl  Ihtm  lo  th*  teparation."  So 
State  paper  ever  contained  a  nobler  eentimeut  than  this.  It 
aflSnnHtl  that  there  w:ift  u  ruhf  of  Hglit  and  wrong  and  of  Jnstfoe 
and  injustice  (bat  regulated  tbe  intcrcourst'  of  nations  as  well  m 
individuals.  It  is  believed  tliat  there  was  a  great  buiiuui  cou* 
scienee,  which,  rising  higher  than  the  selfish  interests  and  prtjn- 
dices  of  nations  and  races,  would  approve  that  which  was  right 
and  condemn  that  which  was  wrong.  It  felt  that  this  approval 
was  more  to  be  dcsitvd  than  nntiouul  advantage.  It  ooo- 
atituted  nianlciod  a  Judge  lietween  ooatending  nations,  and  test 
its  Jodgment  should  temporarily  err  it  established  posterity  lut  a 
court  of  last  resort.  It  placed  the  tie  of  hninanity  above  that  of 
nationality.    It  solemnly  argucil  the  rigbteousoeas  of  the  sepa- 
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pRtion  at  t.he  bar  of  bistory,  solemnly  prefixing  its  stntemeot  of 
.grievaQas  with  tie  wonls :     '*  In  proof  of  this,  let  facts  be  salv 
tniUed  to  a  caudid  voHd*';  and  finally  mocluded  its  appeiil 
from  the  judgment  of  the  moment  to  that  of  eternity,  in  the 
|irord8 :    "  Appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the 
rectitade  of  our  intentions."    The  nobility  of  this  appeal  becomes 
more  manifest  when  we  regard  the  couditioiie  of  tlionght  at  that 
time.    There  existed  then  no  lav  of  right  or  vrong  between 
Liutiona.     Slankind  was  engaged  ou  both  ifides  of  the  Atlantic  in 
ranned  conQicte,  which  saoceeded  each  otiier  with  horrible  fre- 
quency and  inten&ity.    While  at  nominal  pcaee,  tiatious  levied 
oommerciiil  war&re  against  each  other  by  prohibitive  tariffii  and 
btirdensome  legal  rcstriotions.     Each  gOTcrnuieut  regarded  itti 
own  sel&sh  interests  an  the  highest  and  only  good.    International 
law  existed  only  in  name,  and  consisted  of  "a  wilderuew  of 
single  instances.''     Wars  were  oommen<»d  without  provocation 
— often  without  a  formal  declaration, — were  conducted  without 
regard  to  the  rights  of  neutralu  antl  non-oombatauts,  or  the  com- 
imODest  dictates  of  hnmanity,   and  were  couttummated  by  the 
wholemle  spoliation  of  territory  and  the  pitlaging  of  gallerieH, 
niuHeuma,  and  librarieci.    The  armies  of  Wellington  and  X»poIeoD 
were  only  worthy  of  Alaric  or  AttUa.     The  only  law  of  nationi) 
,  was  that  ucribed  by  the  poet  to  Rob  Roy : 

"  Tbe  good  old  rule 
tiuOlivlh  tlicin,  th«  Hlrupli-  iiliiii, 
ThHt  tti<-y  ahiHild  iakv  who  liiire  tfa«  power, 
Ami  (hey  hIimiIiI  kii-p  wlio  lari." 

Think,  for  example,  of  the  uvcnla  which  took  place  in  Europe 
vltUn  tlie  Rucceeding  forty  years ;  of  the  decrees  by  which 
Pi-ance  and  England  each  forbade  the  world  to  trade  with  the 
otJier,  and  under  cover  of  which  Uiey  pi-eyed  upon  the  oomnterce 
of  the  world  like  hawks  upon  a  dove-oote ;  of  the  destruction  of 
the  r>aulsh  fleet,  and  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  by  Eng- 
land in  advance  of  any  declaratioa  of  war  and  without  any 
provocation;  of  Xapoleon's  inva.sion  of  oeatritl  territory  and 
the  aaaasmnation  of  Due  D'Gngbein,  of  his  appropriation 
of  whole   countries   without  regard    to  the    wishes  of  their 
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InhabitootB  by  placing    Bernandotte  on  tbo  throne    of  Swe- 
den,  Mamt  on  that  of  y»i>le«),    hm  brother  T/>ubi  on  that   of 
Holland,   Jerome  ou  that  of  \\'C8tphalia,  and  Joseph   on   that 
of  Spain.    In  sach  an  age,  vith  every  naticm  as  an  hihmael, 
there  would  seem  to  hare  been  no  sentiment  of  right  or  wrong 
or  enlightened  eonscience  of  man   to  whicli  an   appeal    oould 
be  made.     The  sentiment  of  the  Declaration,  made  out  of  *'a 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind,"    Is  therefore   the 
more  Ktriking  and  oommendahlo.     We  need  not  stop  to  note 
how    oplendidly    Uiat    appeal    has    been    sostAined.      As    the 
Dectaralion  states  facte  were  snbmitted  to  a  candid  world, 
which  in  an  s^  of  force  conrinced  the  calm  reason  of  bamaaity, 
and  when,  a  century  later,  the  tinie-Mtained  docomenty  to  which 
onr  fathers  had  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortanes,   and  their 
eacred  honors,  va»  brought  out  on  the  very  upofc  where  it  foond 
its  hein>;,  the  repreoeutatireA  of  every  nation,  inelndiiig  thal<  of 
England  herself,  wt-re  there  to  testify  by  their  presence  their 
approval  of  an  appeal  to  the  nnivental  coitsoience  of  man.     The 
United  Blates  has  domonBlrated  ite  right  to  separate  esistence 
and  no  discordant  protest  is  now  heard  against  it«  splendid  vin- 
dication by  humanity. 

I  am  persnaded  that  the  spirit,  of  which  this  Declaration  was 
only  an  CKpru^iou,  Is  now  a  new  force  in  humanity.  In  the 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  intervening  years  the  world  lias 
progrened  eo  swldly  towards  an  enlightened  sense  of  justice 
tliat  a  "  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  '*  is  a  greMer 
power  in  regulating  the  intcrcouree  of  natiouK  than  the  com- 
bined armies  and  navies  of  the  world.  Each  nation  doee  at 
least  in  some  measure  fear  to-day  the  disapproval  of  bnnuuiler 
and  covelH  as  a  good  the  approval  of  posterity.  This  reiapect  for 
public  opinion  is  increasingly  causing  nations  to  arbitrate  their 
differences  by  other  means  than  that  wretched  survival  of 
barbarism — war.  I'rlor  to  the  niuvteeuth  century,  there  is 
honlly  an  Instance  when  nations  settled  Uieir  grievances  other 
than  by  a  resort  to  Uio  sword,  while  during  the  present  oeatury 
over  Boveoty-flve  disputes  have  been  adjnsted  by  luedlatitm  and 
arbitration.    Of    these,     twenty-five    related    to    claims    for 
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'dttDagttS  to  citizens  in  one  coaatry  while  in  the  offeuiUog 
fionotry ;  in  tuxteen,  dtspmed  boundaneei  were  amicably  fixed ; 
and  in  five  Uie  yet  more  difiicult  qneiitions  of  disputed  acquisi- 
tions of  new  territory  were  peaoefully  decided.  In  aome  of 
these  cases  the  uatioual  honor  aud  historical  prestige  were 
believed  to  be  involved  and  found  entirely  capable  of  amieaUe 
adjustmeat,  Damely,  the  Luxemburg  qneution  of  1867,  the  Crete 
affair,  and  the  Alalniua  claims.  The  inc-alcnlable  ^in  to 
humanity  of  these  peaceful  arbitraments  can  be  measured  by 
tJie  stupendous  fiict  that  in  the  wars  of  the  nluetecutli  century 
over  Qfl«ea  thousand  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  and 
over  five  niitlions  of  men  killed.  The  luind  cannot  ^usp  the 
magnitude  of  the  ligures.  The  larj^est  lungle  aggrefration  of 
tinman  beings  is  the  city  of  Ijoudon,  and  when  we  reflect  that  u 
number  of  people  exceeding  the  teeming  population  of  the 
En)(li8li  metropolis  tuve  fallen  l>one»tb  the  wheels  of  the 
Juggernaut  of  wai",  we  cau  appreciate  tho  belief  of  every 
tiioughtfnl  man  tliut  the  orde«l  of  battle  is  both  a  crime  against 
humanity  and  a  relic  of  primitive  barbarism.  The  <inet)tious 
sought  to  be  decided  by  war  have  rai-ely  remaiaed  adjusted, 
notwithstanding  the  imposing  and  awful  demonstration  of  brute 
force.  Take,  for  example,  the  unhappy  Rhine  provinces. 
Tom  from  Genuany  by  Franco  nenrly  two  oonturiw  ago,  and 
entirely  Gallicized  In  tluit  time,  yet  no  statute  of  limitatlona 
availed  France  when,  humiliated  and  well-nigh  annihilated  by 
the  ainiictn  of  Oerniany,  it  was  obliged  to  again  yield  Aliwce 
aud  Lorraine.  Kor  is  their  ownership  determined  to-day.  In 
the  event  of  a  French  triumph  in  the  next  war,  it  ts  tafe  to 
aaume  that  the  first  and  imperative  condition  of  peace  would 
be  tlie  recover^'  of  Alsace  and  Ix>rralne.  tn  the  meantlim;,  us 
if  charged  with  the  curae  of  God,  thcee  little  provinces  are 
making  of  Europe  an  armed  camp,  compelling  twenty-seven 
millions  of  men  to  be  ready  for  a  possible  death,  and  driving 
the  natlOQS  that  8upi>ort  them  to  inevitable  bankruptcy.  Wliat 
the  armies  of  France  and  Germany,  the  grandest  in  organization 
and  equipment  that  ttie  world  has  ever  known,  have  thus 
signally  failed  to  do,   namely,   to  decide  definitely  a  single 
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quetiUon— aud  tliat  in  Ilwir  a  compnratiTely  animportant  one 
the  moral  power  of  a  "decent  respect  Co  the  opinions  of 
niankiud"  hits  done  witliout  eheddiog  a  drop  of  blood,  for  in 
Uie  serenty-five  instances  of  penoeftil  luedistioD  heretofore 
allnded  to.  there  wiis,  witii  but  one  exception,  a  lojal  and  lastinR 
stibmiiimon  to  the  results  of  the  arbitratnent  of  peace.  This 
poorer  of  moral  Mntimentr  sneered  at  by  the  unthinking  and 
superficial,  can  be  measured  in  yet  another  way.  England  uud 
America  have  Just  arbitratecl  the  question  of  territorial  rights 
and  alleged  unlawful  seizures,  Imth  formally  fruitful  subjects  of 
war,  and  have  thu^  afforded  an  impresHive  otyect  lessoD  to 
homanity  which  is  worth  a  dozen  naval  reviews  or  army  mobili- 
zations. Let  us  suppose  that  the  intenmlional  court  at  I'aris  had 
decided  clearly  in  &vor  of  Great  Britain.  Kngland  and,  Indeed, 
all  the  world,  could  not  enforce  that  judgment  if  the  United 
Stalea  revised  to  obey  it.  Guarded  aa  we  are  by  two  mighty 
OceaoB,  and  with  our  inexhaustible  re«ourou«,  the  combined 
armies  and  navies  of  the  world  could  not  oontjuer  ns.  We  are 
today  invincible.  The  power,  therefore,  that  would  rompel  ns 
to  loyally  aocept  the  decision  would  be  the  "  decent  r<«|>ect  to 
tJie  opinions  of  mankind,*'  which  would  oondeniu  as  iniqultoiw 
and  sharaefnl  bod  &ith  in  auch  urbitratiou. 

Herein  lice  the  pooslbility  of  a  period  of  perpetual  peace. 
Notwithitnnding  the  fact  that  to-^ay  men  are  making  prepara- 
tions in  Europe  for  war  on  a  scale  unprecedentedly  rast,  and, 
pamdoxiral  as  it  may  lhor«fore  (toem.  I  believe  that  the  time  will 
come  when  men  u-ill  "bent  their  swords  into  ploweburw  and 
their  spears  into  prnoing-hooks."  How  many  delngee  of  blood 
lie  Itetweeu  I  know  not^  but  I  clearly  see  lib)  bow  in  the  cloud, 
as  a  covenant  of  peace.  This  may  seem  the  wild  dream  of  a 
visionary,  but  we  ai-e  celebrating  in  this  Columbian  year  the 
triumph  of  a  dreamer,  and  tJiat  the  gieateiit  civic  achievement 
in  history.  In  existing  cAndltlons  of  thought  it  is  indeed  hard 
to  accept  tlie  poesibility  of  a  day  when  the  mutual  hatreds  of 
Dations,  which  exist  independent  of  disputed  queetjons,  and  are 
the  banefiil  heritage  of  the  oentnrira,  can  be  determined  otlter- 
wiM  than  by  war.    Apparently  they  do  not  admit  of  arbitratioQ. 
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Bat  may  not  this  apparent  impoteibility  (lisappear  with  the 
growing  ^Dtioieot  of  fraternity  in  men  1  Xor  am  I  alone  in  tbi« 
opinion.  A  learned  French  pbilosopber,  Michel  Iteron.  whwe 
work  hoH  recently  received  the  medal  of  tbe  French  Academy, 
»tulee  that  nnlean  a  general  war  takes  place  in  Enrope  within  tlie 
nvxt  ten  years  the  spirit  of  mllitiu-ism  will  lose  Ite  power.  It  is 
true  tliftt  the  >;reat  battle-thinker  of  oor  time,  Von  Moltke,  who 
has  carried  the  organization  of  armies  to  a  perfection  not  reached 
by  even  Xapoleon,  has  said  that  "Peace  in  only  a  dream,  and 
not  eveo  a  beantifhl  dream.  War,''  tie  addit,  *' is  ordained  by 
Qod."  XerertbeleHi,  even  aa  the  power  of  the  Roman  Rmptre 
was  doomed  in  its  hour  of  unchallenged  supremacy  when  the 
Prince  of  Peace  lay  in  hia  niantcer  at  Bethlehem,  so  T  believe  the 
spirit  of  miiitari&m,  now  apparently  at  its  highest  development, 
\s  in  reality  loung  its  iron  away  on  the  minds  of  men.  As  oar 
own  great  L-ommander  has  well  said,  "Arbitration  mav  nut  satisfy 
either  nation  at  the  time,  bnt  it  tsat^slies  the  ooniscienoe  of  man- 
kind and  mu»t  coiumend  itself  more  and  more  ae  a  means  of 
adjQStinii  disputeH.''  Indeed,  General  Grant,  better  than  Bis> 
niarck  with  his  "blood  uiul  iron,*'  caught  tlie  spirit  of  his  time 
in  those  words,  remembered  above  his  erery  other  ntterance, 
"  Let  OS  bare  peaM."  However  ootnparutively  unuotioe-d  it  may 
have  been,  the  English  Parlianient  has  rarely  done  a  nobler  or 
better  act  than  when  it  tmanimoiisly  pasacd,  on  June  16,  \WA, 
a  resolution,  aulhorizing  Her  M^'esty'B  government  to  oonolnde 
a  general  treaty  with  the  United  States  to  submit  all  future 
qnestlons  between  the  conntriee  to  arbitration. 

The  trouble  with  our  age  and  preceding  ages  has  been  that 
man  has  still  snfQcient  of  the  original  barbarian  to  approve  and 
appland  war.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to  take  a  horizcmtal 
view  of  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  notUII."  The  cturent 
beUef  is  that  "Thou  shalt  not  kill  "  mewu  "Thoa  shall  kUP* 
— nnder  given  cironmstaooea.  We  do  not  content  oarselves  with 
applauding  a  defensive  war,  which  is  often  inevitable  and  mor- 
ally defensible,  bnt  we  regard  as  of  paramount  glory  a  war  of 
aggrefision  and  contiuest.  That  which  is  a  crime  between  indi- 
vidtiols  we  defend  between  nations.     A  single  murder  we  eon- 
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fdder  the  gravest  of  all  ofr«i»es  nnd  puuisti  aocordingty,  whether 
ilono  ill  tlie  bvat  of  poasiou  or  not ;  but  muixlor  by  thv  huixlrod 
thoDiiand,  craelly  and  deliberately  planned  iuodUih  in  advance, 
in  which  the  victims  arc  generally  the  involnolary  result  of 
foroed  drafts  ure  eathUHiastioally  appland.  If  we  were  bat  hon- 
est with  oiiimIvcs  wc  would  axlmit  that  we  regard  it  as  thi;  mOAt 
glorious  of  all  pa&times.  By  the  very  toys  and  books  we  ^ve 
oar  childn-n  we  iustill  in  them  the  martial  ardor.  Men  go  to  the 
tented  field,  not  ro1>ed  in  ihe  black  of  monruJng  or  the  scjirlet  of 
the  executioner,  btil  gaily  attired  ao  for  a  ball-rouin.  Indeed,  aa 
in  the  night  before  Waterloo,  they  have  gone  in  tlie  same  habllf- 
nieiits  from  the  <.Iance  of  life  to  the  dance  of  death.  The  Htrwns 
of  mniiic  which  precede  it  are  not  funereal  in  character  bat  hava 
the  fe«ital  and  triumphant  stniiu  of  a  bridal  chorus.  Men  of 
generouA  and  Chrifttian  instincts  r^oice  in  it  as  In  a  profesaioo. 
The  women  of  our  day,  rivaling  the  uteru  Roman  matrons,  who 
awarded  life  or  death  to  the  gladiators  ailh  their  "  huiiti  or  non 
habett"  or  emulating  the  qaeen  of  beauty  who  awarded  the 
wreath  to  the  victorioun  in  the  medieval  tonmameutit,  nit  iu  this 
greater  tourney  of  the  nations  and  reward  the  victon;  with  their 
smiles  and  approbation.  They  indeed  niiiHt  accept  a  share  of 
ibo  moral  rmponsibility.  It  ha»  bc«n  well  and  truthfully  slatud 
by  that  gi<enl.  ethical  leaclier,  Mr.  lCu»kin,  that  the  prevention 
of  war  ia  within  the  power  of  women.  He  nays ;  ' '  Let  but  every 
Christian  lady  who  baa  eouacienoe  toward  God,  vow  that  she  will 
monrn,  at  least  uutn-ardly,  for  His  killed  creaturos.  Vonr  pray- 
ing is  u-iielesH,  and  yonr  clini'ch-goiug  mere  mockery  of  God,  If 
yon  have  not  plain  obedience  in  you  enough  for  this.  Let  every 
lady  in  the  npper  dasMs  of  civilized  Earo|>e  simply  vow  tJiat, 
while  any  cruel  war  proceeds  she  will  wear  black — a  mute's 
black — with  no  jewel,  no  ornament,  no  excuse  for  or  evasion 
into  prettiness — I  tell  you  again  no  war  would  last  a  week." 
This  may  at  first  impres<i  the  hearer  as  tlie  wild  enthuslaRm  of  a 
visionary,  but  who  could  measure  the  effect  npoo  the  human 
mind  of  UDiverwU  mourning  while  any  war  proceeds.  The  real 
pouABUji  e/  war  ttei  in  our  ealloM  indifference  to  U.  The  whole 
world  WM  recently  thrilled  by  the  loes  of  Her  lititjesty's  ship 
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Victoria,  vitlt  foar  huudnd  of  Iter  officers  aud  crew,  ^»e  to  au 
accidental  blov  of  the  nun  of  the  Oatoperdofva.  Strange  para- 
dox '.  \\'«  liunent  as  an  accident  whM  we  would  iipiiland  if  tkme 
by  design.  8acb  a  loss  of  life  in  war  would  lie  so  iuAJ^iflcant 
afl  hardly  to  receive  DOtJce.  For  every  life  tost  by  this  accident 
a  hnndred  fell  at  Gettysburg,  while  in  that  friKhtful  bolocaost  of 
hnmnii  life,  the  Rii.'<8iun  oumpaign  of  1812,  it  is  «6tituatcd  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoasand  men  perished  in  t)attle, 
one  hnudted  and  twenty-three  thousand  died  of  hnuger  and 
cold,  and  one  hnndred  and  ninety  thonsand  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  raind  cannot  grisp  the  dimensions  of  such  a 
disaster,  and  blunted  and  deadened  sa  our  sensibilities  are  by 
the  alleged  neoeMdty  of  war,  this  frightful  tragedy  on  the  stage 
of  the  world  has  called  forth  less  teara  than  the  ending  of 
Hamlet  on  the  stage  of  the  theatre. 

Am  tbe  nineteenth  centnry  dravs  to  its  dose,  tb«  siguB  are 

multiplying  tlmt  himuuiily  i.s  awiUicning  from  this  nightmare 

and  that  the  twentieth  century  will  biinj;  the  dawn  of  a  better 

day.    Notliing  can  be  more  striking  to  the  thoui;htf(il  observer 

than  the  proj^rcss  that  has  been   made  in  the  crusade  againKt 

war.    The  opinion  of  mankind  is  slowly  but  sui-ely  condemning 

it.    It  would  be    interesting,   indeed,   to    trace    this  grodnnl 

development  of  this  peace  sontiment.    Sporadic  attempts  at 

peaceful  mediation  could  be  mentioned  by  the  popes  in  the 

Middle   AgeSf    by   Henry    IV.    of   Franoe,    who    propOMKi  a 

oniTersa)  league  of  peace  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  seventeenth 

I  century,  bnt  the  first  practical  attempt  f  >  eubstilnte  the  power 

^Df  love  for  that  of  force  was  made  by  William  Penn  upon  tlte 

I  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  eontracting 

parties  were  seemingly  the  most  divergent,  namely,  Uie  peaoe- 

fbl  Quakers  and  the   aboriginal    savages,      fleeting  on  that 

deligbtJhl  Hhore  "that  ia  waRh«>d  by  the  Delaware'a  waters," 

the  lllnstriotis  Quaker,  to  whom  be  eternal  honor,  said  to  the 

.Indian  chiefs:    "Tbe  great  God   hafl  written   Hio  law   in  our 

hearts  by  wliich  we  are  told  and  commanded  to  love  and  to  help 

and  to  do  good  to  one  another.     It  is  not  our  cwttom  to  use 

[hostile  weapons  against  our  fellow- creatures.     For  which  reason 
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we  imre  come  anarmed.  Oar  objec-t  a  uot  to  do  iiOur\'  but  to  do 
good.  We  have  nwtthem  in  thf;  broad  patliway  of  good  faith  and 
good  will,  80  titat  DO  advantage  caa  Ix?  taken  on  cither  (tide,  bnt 
all  is  to  be  o(>AQRes9,  brot)i«rhood,  and  love,  and  all  are  to  be 
trcatctl  a»  of  tin-  Hanie  Seah  and  blood."  To  that  thoee  whom  we 
in  ODr  arro^mine  have  called  savages  implied,  "While  the  Btm 
shines  and  the  river  runs,  we  will  keep  peaeo  with  William 
Peon  and  hi.s  children."  This  treaty,  of  which  it  has  been  said 
that  it  wax  inscribed  not  on  parchment  but  on  human  hearts, 
was  observed  with  soropnlous  fidelity  for  over  seventy  years, 
and  Pennsylvania  and  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  (noblest  title 
of  any  city  in  the  whole  world)  never  heard  during  that  golden 
period  the  war-whoop  of  the  savage  or  the  claugor  of  clashing 
arms.  Tn  that  ooiaing  day  of  perpetual  pcaee,  the  founder  of 
Pennsj-lvania  will  be  jnatly  regarded  as  ita  morning  atar, 
heralding  in  a  uight  of  barbarism  the  approaching  dawn.  In 
the  eighteenth  oentnry  Voltaire  launched  bis  curse  against  war 
in  his  Qoble  seuiltueni,  "Kvcry  Euro[>caa  war  Isa  civil  war;" 
while  on  AuguHl  25th,  171^0,  the  orator  of  the  Revolution, 
Mirabeau,  made  this  prediction  as  to  the  indnenoe  of  democracy 
upon  war :  "  Perhaps  the  hour  Ls  not  far  distant  whou  Freedom 
as  al>»lnte  sovereign  of  Imtb  worlds  will  fnlQU  the  wish  of  the 
pbllutsoplicrs  !ind  relieve  luankind  from  the  crime  of  war,  and 
proolaim  eternal  peace."  Thene  peaceful  utterances  of  tneo, 
who,  treadiug  the  mountain  rangce  of  prophetic  observation, 
descried  the  dawn,  were  soon  lost  sight  of  in  that  fearfiil 
cataclysm,  the  French  Kevolution  and  the  wan  of  N'apoIeoD, 
and  it  was  not  nntil  the  latter  was  sent  to  St.  Helena,  "tlte 
mighty  somnambuliBt  of  a  shattered  dream"  of  tmiTeraal 
empire,  tliat  the  still  suiall  voice  of  Peace  was  again  beard. 
The  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Prance  entered 
into  the  Holy  Alliance,  by  which  tliey  honnd  themselven  "to 
aid  one  another  in  conformity  with  Holy  Scriptures  ou  every 
ocoaalon."  The  primary-  purpose  of  the  alltanoe  was  to  compel 
and  maintain  peace,  but,  uafortnnately  for  huuiauity,  It  was 
soon  i»erverted  to  choke  the  growing  democracy  of  Europe  and 
throttle  freedom.     But  the  idea  was  in  the  minds  of  men,  and 
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vaa  oompelliag  natioos,  j>6rhap«i  from  Uie  sheer  exbAa<ttioii  of 
previous  wans  to  detcrmiiie  their  «liB{>at«(  hy  peaceful  uictliods. 
At  Brst  tltiH  WAS  acmniptished  hy  the  mediatioD  of  a  friendly 
sovurei^D,  and  dispute  after  dispnte  was  tttibiuit'ted  to  a  ruler  of 
a  oeatral  state  and  bj-  faim  decided.  This  mediatioa  could  not 
lung  answer  the  purpoees  of  peace,  for  it  posseiued  the  obvious 
objections  that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  secure  a  mediator  who 
was  disinterested  and  unbiased  or  one  with  sufficient  capacity  to 
interpret  treiities  and  national  laws.  At  the  Pai'is  congress 
which  pat  an  end  to  the  Crimeau  War,  the  first  important  stop 
waA  taken  to  insure  jience  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Society,  a  clanse  was  inserted  in  that  tr(>aty  by 
which  the  powers  pledged  themselves  to  cousider  conditions  of 
peace  before  beginning  war;  but  the  uethod  of  adjusting  the 
ditreretioee,  whether  by  mediation  of  a  friendly  sOTereign  or  a 
court  of  arbitratioB,  was  not  mentioned. 

A  nobler  and  better  coui^te  was  snggested,  and  it  is  to  a 
Philadelphian  that  the  credit  is  due,  and  as  osnal  such  credit  is 
cooapicuously  wanting.  In  March,  18415,  Thomas  Willing  Balch 
snggoeted  by  a  public  letter  that  the  pending  Alabama  claims, 
which  seemed  incapable  of  a^jn-stment,  and  were  a  source  of 
iutense  irritation  bet«-een  onr  country  and  England,  should  be 
decided  by  a  ooart  of  arbitration  to  be  composed  of  one  repre- 
seutativo  of  each  country  and  three  repriocntatJv'cs  to  be 
appointed  by  foreign  powers.  One  con  appreciate  the  advance 
of  public  sentiment  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  when  I 
state  that  l^fr.  Balch  conid  not  for  a  time  p4>rsaade  a  newspaper 
to  even  publish  hts  letter,  uutil  finally  it  found  a  place  iu  thv 
columns  of  the  New  Tork  ZW&mm.  Mr.  Balch  also  submitted 
his  idea  to  President  Lincoln,  who,  however,  rt^jectcd  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  savored  too  much  of  the  millennium.  Mr. 
Lincoln  added,  however,  in  his  quaint  way,  that  "the  idea  was 
worth  airing."  It  wafl  not  until  1871  that  the  oommisaioners 
from  England  and  the  United  States  signed  the  treaty  at  Wash- 
ington, by  which  they  agreed  to  submit  their  cause  of  quarrel  to 
an  internatiooal  court  of  arbitration.  The  appointment  of  said 
court,  their  meeting  at  Geneva,  their  sultsequent  award  in  favor 
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of  tbe  TTtiited  Stat«$,  aud  tbe  loyal  submUtslon  to  U  ot  Great 
Britaip,  (.-ooatitate  a  mUe^tone  in  tbe  march  of  hatnao  progress. 
Tlie  trend  of  thoogbt  can  oftcu  be  determined  by  ctirefujly 
obeorviug  the  tendencies  and  purposes  of  tbe  novels  at  present 
attracting  public  intereett.  Thus,  three  novels  bavo  appeared  io 
recent  years,  each  of  which  has  the  same  moral  parpose.  Tbe 
f»ct  tbut  these  writen  differ  iu  oatiouality,  the  ooe  a  Prench- 
man,  the  secoiid  a  Rnsfiian,  the  UiJrd  an  Austrian,  and  that  tbe 
saeoeas  of  each  of  their  worlM  has  been  prgnouucoMi,  not  only  in 
their  own  countries  bnt  all  over  the  world,  would  f«eem  to 
indicate  that  their  high  purpose  ba»  found  a  respousiTe  echo  in 
tbe  minds  of  men.  I  refer  to  Tolstoi's  "War  and  Peace," 
Suttiicr'9  "Qrouud  Arms,"  and  Zola's  ''The  Downfall."  Each 
with  a  moiit  powerful  renllRni,  which  is  one  i^f  the  charncter- 
i^ics  of  current  fiction,  depicts  war  as  it  is.  Thoim  are  nut  the 
pictures  of  conflict  to  which  we  bare  been  accustomed — not  the 
bftttle  as  the  gi-ticral  »oi<s  it,  from  the  safe  vantiigc  ground  of  a 
remote  hillock,  but  the  red  sea  of  carnage,  into  which  men 
pinnge  in  the  mad  frenzy  of  the  nations.     War  has  no  glamour 

for  tlieee  writers.  The  diaiuembered  bodies,  tlie  nud  paBsiooa, 
tbe  bidtous  exc««8c«,  the  disregard  of  the  sanctity  of  life,  tlie 
pathos  of  the  hospital  with  ita  attendant  scourge  of  cholera  and 
typhus,  the  martyrdom  of  the  battle-field,  In  which  Uioiuands  of 
tbe  innocent  expiate  the  mns  of  others,  the  destruction  of 
property,  the  iqjiiry  to  the  advance  of  the  peaceful  nrts,  the 
fearful  anerniatb  of  international  pr^udices  and  hatred  thereby 
sown,  are  tbe  aspects  of  war  which  they  deacribe  with  u  terror 
of  description  as  though  tlieir  pens  were  dipped  iu  blood. 
Their  argument  is  for  the  uDiversal  disarmament  of  nations,  us 
tbe  only  nietliod  of  inangnrating  the  period  of  peace. 

It  is  ao  intcreatjog  fact,  aud  more  thau  a  men}  ooiticldencr-, 
that  oonlemporor;  art  reveals  the  same  protest  against  tbe  war 
apirit  Its  tendency  is  to  make  war  repulsive  rather  thjin 
gloriona.  It  treats  it  in  a  cosmopolitan  rather  than  a  SSlflahly 
national  ttpirit.  Itetween  tho  French  battle  painters  of  the  be- 
giunlug  and  end  of  our  century  there  is  a  vast  ditferenco  in  the 
spirit  with  which  the  tmbjed  is  treated.   One  who  gazes  u]K>n  the 
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acre6  of  canvas  in  the  Palace  of  Ventaillcs  will  notice  tbat  battles 
ue  always  pictured  in  a  manner  to  captivate  the  spectator  n-itb 

'  Uie  idea  of  war,  ami  to  intlame  tlie  niartinl  spirit.  The  F'reuch 
are  always  victoriouB,  and  the  enemy  alvaya  in  retreat.  Even 
In  the  battle  of  Yorktovrn,  ae  depicted  in  tliis  series,  an  Atuorl- 
can  will  notice  with  considerable  amnBement  (hat  the  foreinoat 
%nre8  are  Rocliambeaii  and  De  (!ini«8C,  while  Wiishiugton  is 
crowded  into  the  obscnre  background.  The  paintjnt;<t,  however, 
of  Detaille  and  l>e  Xenville  are  eatirely  different  in  couooption 
and  treatment.  They  not  merely  represent  the  ghastly  borrora 
of  war,  but  they  treat  their  countrymen  uu'l  their  euemJee  with 
equal  fairuees.  Take,  for  example,  l>e  XeuviUe's  noble  picture, 
"\  Parley''  (t'n  I'ariiamntlaire).  It  represents  a  aheIl-3torui«<l 
French  rilla^re,  into  which  some  Oerman  officers  have  entered 
bliadfoldei)  and  under  the  protection  of  a  flag  of  Irnce.  The 
Oertnan  offieere  are  depicted  in  a  manner  with  which  their  com- 
patriots contd  not  possibly  quarrel.  Vet  tlie  wicked  folly  of  the 
war  is  indicatect  in  a  aimple  peasant  woman,  who,  with  her 
house  shattered  by  the  shells  and  i  u  ruins  before  her.  sbakeo  her 

\  eI«Dched  Gst  in  maniacal  frenzy  at  these  representatives  of  the 
iovadei-s.  One  feels  that  tlie  painter  means  no  reflection  upon 
tlxs  <jerman  officen*.    Tbey  are  pawns  moved  upon  the  chcss- 

I'board  of  war  hy  higher  powers,  but  Uie  protest  of  the  shrieking 
woman  is  the  wtiUetttMrz — the  groan  of  (he  world  at  this  colossal 
iniquity. 

Tbe  Boasian  painter,  Vercfttschagin,  has  given  the  subject  Che 
same  repulsive  character.     His  picture  of  the  battle  of  Plevna, 

.ID  which  the  czar  is  leisurely  seated  at  a  table  watching  the 
battle  from  a  clistane«,  gave  grent  offense  in  Russia.  His 
pictures  of  the  dying  and  tbe  slain  are  marked  by  a  terrible 
fidelity  to  nature,  which  some  have  thought  Iwyond  the  proper 

.limits  of  art>.  Yet  the  painter  should  hold  the  "mirror  up  to 
E',"  and  Vereetschagin  Itas  served  his  day  and  generation 
well  by  awakeniuK  with  his  brnsh  the  indignation  of  men  at  tbe 
frightful  results  of  the  btittlc. 

Let  me  finally  and  very  briefly  state  a  few  of  the  many  con- 
siderations which,  in  oiy  jndgiuont,  inevitably  tend  to  peace. 
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Eocb  l8  dcscrriug  of  Tar  more  car«ful  treatment  Umd  is  poeslble 
at  present,  and  opens  a  risia  of  indefinite  and  glorioiu  pooai- 
bfliticfl  wliji-h  it  will  rcpaj-  luiy  od«  to  consider.  Be  it  my  task 
simply  to  summarize  tliem  in  the  shortest  way. 

1.  The  spirit  of  democracy  will  lessen  the  poieibllity  of  war. 
XotfainR  cau  lie  more  sore  than  its  rising  tide.  Its  stride  is  that 
of  a  sercu-loii^ei]  giant.  The  masses  of  tlie  people,  wlio  are 
the  real  eafferers  from  war,  ordinarily  do  not  cause  it,  while,  on 
U>e  contrary,  the  greatest  nniubor  of  armed  conflicts  have  been 
due  to  the  arro};<iare  and  pride  or  personal  seUSaboflflB  of  ralet«. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Frauoo-PruKiiau  war.  It  la  well  known 
that  Xapoleon  the  Third,  sick  both  in  mind  and  body,  did  not 
desire  the  couUiet,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  seriously  meditating 
bat  twelve  months  before  it  opened,  a  proposal  looking  to  the 
nintual  disarmament  of  Kurope  and  the  eonxtitntion  of  an  inter* 
national  ooort  of  arbitration.  Unhappily  for  France,  bis  self- 
willed  and  headstrong  empress  desired  the  war  in  the  Interests 
of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  and  at  ber  inatieatiou,  added  to  the 
8elf'Gonfe«aed  alteration  of  dispatches  by  BLsuuurck,  Uiere  was 
precipitated  that  short  bat  terrible  coullict  whicli  terminated  in 
the  "terrible  yew"  and  the  partial  desti-iiction  of  Paris. 
Uodonbtedly  this  war  could  not  have  been  comoaeDced  had  it 
sot  received  a  popular  support  fi-om  the  French  people,  bat  the 
bad  couosul  of  the  empress  and  bur  immediate  advisers  was  the 
stick  tttat  i^iuled  the  avuliinche.  The  unhappy  queen  of 
fashion,  when  ber  ouiy  son  fell  beneath  a  Stnlu  spear,  must  have 
keenly  felt  the  Immeasurable  t«orrow  that  her  foolish  ambition 
had  in  part  inflicted  upon  I-'rance.  With  the  advance  of  par- 
liamentary  government  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  no  mler 
can  declare  war  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  that  wit] 
materially  lessen  sach  conflicts. 

2.  The  advitnoe  of  civilization  has  increased  tho  sense  Of  broth- 
erhood of  Dien  by  facilitating  the  oommnnioatiou  of  ideas,  and 
has  made  poniblc  a  public  opinion  strong  enough  to  repress  these 
and  other  evils.  The  iiewspnper  which  we  each  morning  plek 
from  onr  dooistepti,  acqnaiote  us  with  the  huppuuings  of  the 
world  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and  creates  an  interest 
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on  our  part  in  the  general  vol&re  of  humanity  that  n'aB  jmpoMi- 
ble  a  centorf  ago.  The  telegraph  has  brought  all  men  as  nnder 
Diie  roof,  and  the  cable  enablee  Graahain  und  GlatLst^ne  to  discuse 

rqueationa  of  mntoal  interest  almost  aa  freely  a.s  if  they  were  sit- 
ting at  the  same  table.    The  steanuliip  which  can  croea  the 

I  Atlantic  in  fire  days  and  oeTenteen  hoars,  and  tlie  railroad  train 

'  vhlch  can  carry  [>n^!8Cogcr8  from  Xow  York  to  San  Francisco  in 
five  days,  caune  the  mingling  of  men  and  their  matnal  iuter- 
coarse  until  by  friendly  contact  and  the  realization  of  their 
mntoal  faelpfulneoK  their  national  prejudices  and  hatreds  have 
been  forgotten.  Hence  have  arisen  the  great  international  expo- 
sitions, commencing  with  the  one  in  Loodou  in  1851  and  ter- 
minating with  the  present  at  Chic^o.  Had  the  Prince  Oonimrt 
done  nothing  more  for  humanity  tluin  iiistitote  these  frieutlly 
competitions  of  brain  and  mnscle  be  would  have  deserved  his 
beautifol  moQiuneat  at  Hyde  Park.  These  peacefal  Olympiads 
of  industry  caaoot  help  but  weaken  the  iuboru  hatieda  of 
diSerent  races,  which  are  in  the  least  analysis  the  profound 

Eftnd  underlying  causes  of  war. 

3.  The  development  of  means  of  destmotion  wilt  serve  to  pre- 
vent war.  Speaking  ou  the  army  bill  a  few  yeaitiago,  Prince 
Bismarck  stated  that  to  the  next  war  between  France  and  Ger- 

jmany  the  lost  would  be  but  child's  play.  He  further  added  that 
it  would  be  a  war  of  exceptional  ferocity,  and  fittingly  borrow- 
ing a  Bgure  froui  the  shambles,  he  said  that  ou  the  part  of  the 
victor  it  would  be  a  case  of  "  bleeding  white.''  This  metaphor 
relates  to  tlie  luibit  of  butchers  drnwiug  the  liiBt  drop  of  blood 
from  certain  kindo  of  cattle  to  make  their  flsHh  white.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  tliut  since  the  last  war  cannon  and  rifles  have 
been  so  developed  that  unless  some  sufficient  armor  cau  be  found 
for  tlie  huiiuiti  body  the  mortality  would  be  unexampled.  1  be- 
lieve it  was  Ueneral  Sheridan  who,  commenting  on  this  fact  in 

|'«u  address  at  West  Point,  said  that  the  next  war  would  be  one 
of  annihilation.     tXndoubtedly  this  fact  contribntes  materially 

i^to  the  present  peace  of  Euroi)e.     Europe  U  to-day  afraid  to  en- 
in  war,  while  the  democratic  masses  are  snllenly  reftislng 
to  be  "  food  for  powder"  lo  the  interest  of  their  rulere. 
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4.  The  Uaited  Btnte«,  I  llrmly  believe,  iril!  compel  peace  at 
QO  distant  <Iay,  and  it  will  do  this  vitliout  anjr  intcation  on  ber 
part.  Here  ir  a  fact  vhotie  imporlannt  hna  been  almost  over- 
looked. Tli«  govfrnmcnte  of  Europe  are  to-day  bankrupt  under 
great  debts,  irhoae  payment  is  impo^ihle.  Itlilitary  service  is< 
well-nigh  univereal.  and  out  of  evvry  five  men  one  is  constantly 
in  arms.  It  has  been  estininted  that  it  lakes  the  work  of  ooe 
farmer  or  manual  laborer  to  sustain  each  soldier  in  the  army, 
and  thns  two  men  out  of  every  Ave  are  iinneoeenarily  drawn 
from  the  proiluftive  forces  of  the  nations.  The  military  bnrdeoH. 
together  vi-itli  past  ilebts,  are  so  cruitliiiii;  that  eocmoniic  forces 
are  paralyzed  and  the  masses  are  in  a  state  of  revolt  With 
land  enhanced  in  price,  with  raw  materlutg  difficnlt  of  access, 
weighed  down  by  the  burdens  of  a  military  aad  civil  list,  the 
tiute  is  not  far  distant  when  these  nations  canaot  compete  vith 
the  United  States  unless  they  throw  off  »ncb  burdeaii.  With  onr 
own  debt  rednced  hy  marveIon.s  recui»eriition  to  but  little  over 
$500,000,000,  with  the  certainty  that  in  the  next  quarter  of  » 
oentniy  both  it  aud  our  pension  list  will  be  practically  obliter- 
ated, with  an  abaudaace  of  cheap  laud,  with  uorivaJed  and 
inexhaofllible  natnml  reiworces,  with  the  most  inventive,  intelli- 
gent, and  productive  labor  in  the  world,  the  economic  primacy 
of  the  world  will  be  onrs.  The  desire  of  America  U  now  to  enter 
the  markcbs  of  the  world  an<l  challenge  all  com«ra.  It  requires 
no  kitowled)^  of  political  economy  to  state  that  in  such  compe- 
tition the  decrepit  and  bankrupt  nations  of  the  continent,  stag- 
gering and  groaning  under  tlie  moet  fi-ightful  burden  of  military 
power  the  world  bas  ever  known,  must  inevitably  be  driven  to 
the  wall  Qnlef>s  they  disarm.  It  Is  my  firm  belief,  therefore,  that 
America  ia  destined  to  be  not  simply  the  liberator  bat  the 
pacificator  of  civilisation, 

a.  To  this  last  consideration  perhaps  should  be  atlded  the 
thought,  not  of  aa  Anglo-American  yennhH,  advocated  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  in  the  Xoilh  American  Reiiexr  for  June.  1893, 
but  of  an  Anglo- American  Mianee  in  the  interests  of  pence. 
They  are  the  only  two  oonntries  upon  which  the  sun  does  not 
set,  and  which  are  beyond  question  nucomiucrable  by  any  power 
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thAt  could  be  sent  ngainst  thein.  lV>getbcr  lliey  unite,  without 
connting  tlicir  colotual  (lepeDdeacies,  ao  Engltah-speaktuc  nation 
iiiimbeiiiig  loda}-  over  oiie  buudred  tnitlSoaa  of  people,  and 
destined  witJiiQ  fifty  years  to  number  two  hundred  millionti. 
While  each  »  ou  ftmalgata  of  other  nioes — nud  huppily  so,  m 
mixed  races  have  ever  been  the  strongest — yet  tlie  main  stoek 
of  each  nation  is  Teutonic  Id  orfglu.  They  have  In  cooiiuou  the 
same  language,  literature,  and  law.  Should  theiie  two  nations 
join  bauds  ID  the  loterests  of  peace  and  9ay — 

"  For  Cliridltau  siinine,  ]>ut  bv  lliis  burbarauB  briiwl. 
nc  Unit  •tir»  iipxi  lo  caMp  for  ht»  own  mgc 
Ho1']b  hto  soul  light.    He  <lies  upon  hU  moUon," 

their  influeace  niust  be  a  great  and  beueliceut  one.  Th«se  two 
are  the  greatest  coropetitors  for  the  world's  indnstrial  supremacy, 
«ud  tbey  will  ooiupel  by  their  own  comparative  freedom  from 
govemuieDtal  burdens  a  like  exeniptiou  on  the  part  of  Mlier 

COHQlriCA. 

6.  We  woold  omit  the  greatest  consideration  that  justifies 
the  boi>e  of  jteacedid  we  not  nicDtion  Cbriftllauity.  I  nM>aD  by 
that  no  ecclesiastical  organization,  but  the  impntse  of  forbear- 

^•oce,  self-saorifloe,  and  love  that  the  worbl  owes  t«>  the  great 
Uartyr,  and  whicJi  to-day  animates  all  religions,  Jew  or  Gentile, 
Protestant  or  Catholic.  It  is  this  thiit  gives  force  and  effoct  to 
the  "  decent  respe<:t  to  the  opiniooH  of  ibankind."    At  the  in- 

Istance  of  tbe  Onrpeuters'  Company,  and  ou  motion  of  the 
honored  ''Father  of  the  Centennials,"  Colonel  Peyton,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  at  the  meeting  of  the  one  fnindrod  and 
seventeenth  annivetvary  of  the  HeclaiatioD  of  Indepeadence  in 
Philadelphia,  tliat  "Wede«m  it  both  proper  and  appropriate 
that  tbe  citiiens  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of  nationality, 
religious  &ect  or  deiioniiuution,  should,  in  tbe  interest  of  peace, 
fraternity,  and  future  prosperity,  suggest  and  commend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  human  family  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  togire  tliauka 
and  praise  to  Ciud,  the  Father  of  all,  and  so  appropriately  cele- 
brate the  closing  of  the  ninetcentii  and  tbe  opening  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  of  the  Christian  era." 
Let  as  pray  God  tliat  this  noble  and  beneficent  purpose,  m 
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fraught  with  good  for  bnmanity,  may  be  carried  oat  Where. 
He  valked,  proclaiming  "Peace  on  earUi,  good-will  to  man," 
there  let  the  nations  meet  and  take  a  high  reeolTe  to  obey  His 
imperative  mand^s,  tittered  in  boor  of  sapremest  need,  when 
Peter  ansheathed  his  sword  in  the  holiest  cause  that  ever  inspired 
a  man  to  action,  "  Pat  ap  again  thy  sword  into  his  place,  for  all 
they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword." 

I  know  no  fitter  place  in  which  to  inangarate  tbia  mOTemeat 
than  Philadelphia,  where  Penn,  by  precept  and  example,  taaght 
the  power  of  love,  and  none  in  which  with  greater  propriety  it 
can  be  consummated  than  in  Jerusalem,  where  died  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  In  such  holy  convocation  of  the  hnman  &mily,  per- 
haps the  first  step  towards  a  realization  of  the  "parliament  of 
man  and  the  federation  of  tbe  world,"  let  His  voice,  still  and 
small,  yet  mightier  than  the  tempest  or  the  earthquake,   rise 

above  the  passionate  qnarrels  of  men  ! 

Jam£8  M.  Bbck. 


THH  FREE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


BY  Cl^RA  VlXOtt  COWBI.L. 


INQriBY  TO  BE  PUKSUBD :  Is  lh«free  tdtool  »yMvot  baaed 
ujxm  principlfi  of  nfrso'v/f  jtutiex  T  T/  net,  ilaet  U  receive  rela- 
tive jusfificaiion  from  couffrmly  kUI*  tJie  preaent  degree  of  general 
»otM  ilevdopMattf 

The  laogaage  "free  school  system''  I  purpoBe  to  use  in  t]ie 
ordioary  seose,  of  scliools  estublisbed  by  governuientttl  aathority 
lud  supported  by  taxation,  althoup^b  cooftistoa  mntit  nlh  mutely 
arise  from  the  carrcnt  fDdiscrimiiiute  applfcstioa  of  the  ailjoetive 
/rco  to  things  and  conditiona  by  which  meaninga  of  the  word 
directly  ftdrerse  to  one  another  are  implied,  its  free  Bpeech,  free 
govemmeot,  free  trade,  free  postal  delivery,  free  pretut,  free 
library. 

the  lav  of  eqaal  freedom  formulated  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
viz.,  Hrery  man  iR  free  to  do  tliat  wbiob  ho  wills  provided  he 
.infritigw  not  the  eqoal  freedom  of  any  other  man,  is  a  highly 
^^nerallzed  Btotement  of  the  principle  of  absolute  justice.  Of 
tbe  authority  of  this  formula  Spencer  says :  (« Justice," 
Section  35),  ".  .  .  Though,  uudnr  onft  iwpcct,  it  la  an  fmmw- 
diate  dictum  of  the  bumaa  consciousness  after  it  baa  been  subject 
to  the  discipHoe  of  prolonged  social  life,  It  Is,  under  another 
aspect,  a  belief  dedncible  from  tlie  ounditions  to  be  fnllilled, 
Grstly,  for  the  maintenance  of  life  at  large,  and  secondly,  for  the 
maintenance  of  social  life. 

*<XlxamiDatioD  of  Che  facts  tios  shovn  it  to  be  a  fundantental 

law,  by  ooDformity  to  which  life  has  evolved  from  its  lowest  up 

to  its  h(ghc«t  forms,  Uiat  each  adult  individual  shall  take  tho 

oonsequenoee  of  its  own  nature  and  actions:  survival  of  the 

Lfittwt  being  the  result.     And  tho  necessary  implication  is  an 

'aesertion  of  that  fall  liberty  to  ax:t  which  forms  tbe  positive 
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olemont  in  the  formula  of  justice;  Biace,  viUioat  full  tibertf  to 
afit.  the  retatfoD  betvef^n  conduct  and  POu»e<nieace  cannot  be 
maiutained.  \'ariou8  examples  have  uuulo  clear  th«  conclusion, 
uiauifest  in  lti«ory,  tbat  auintig  gi«^rions  <>reature8  tbl» 
freedom  of  each  to  aci  lia«  to  be  restricted;  Hince  if  it  is  nn- 
.  reeti'tcted  tliere  must  ari3c  sucb  claahiiig  of  nctiona  as  preventer 
£be  gregarionanees.    .    .    . 

"These  two  lawg,  holdipg,  the  otte  of  all  ereutores  and  Uie 
other  of  social  creatures,  and  the  display  of  which  is  clearer  in 
proportion  na  tJie  evolution  Is  higher,  liud  their  last  and  fullest 
sphere  of  manifestatiou  iu  human  societies.     .    .    . 

"So  that  we  have  not  only  the  reasoiM  above  given  for  cou- 
cladiog  that  this  a  priori  belief  has  its  origin  in  the  experiences 
of  the  race,  but  we  are  enabled  to  afllliate  it  ou  the  expericnoM 
of  living  creatures  at  large,  and  to  pereeive  that  It  is  but  a  con- 
scious response  lo  certain  necessary  relations  in  the  order  of 
nature." 

From  this  fundamental  principle  of  absolute  Justice  it  is  a , 
corollary  that  individuals  euj^aged  in  unaggresive  activitiea  may 
rightfully  claim  the  i-c«ulb«  of  sudi  activities.  They  may  cither 
penonally  defend  thbi  daina  against-  invaders,  or  engage  tlie 
setriees  of  othera  in  it»  defense,  but  any  power  which  compels 
the  engaging  aud  rcwardiug  of  such  services  is  itself  invasive. 
WTiatever  its  ostensible  motive,  a  power  which  forcibly  deprive* 
an  individual  of  his  property,  or  any  share  of  it,  is  auli-soclal, 
violating  the  elementary-  law  of  society.  Tlie  free-school  system, 
which  derives  its  support  from  compulsory  taxation,  cannot  tarn 
for  JastiScntion  to  that  Uv  of  which  its  existence  is  an  In- 
fraction, 

If  it  were  required  to  nsoertain  whether  the  lines  l^omultng 
two  plane  figures,  the  one  equilateral  the  other  triangular,  coin- 
cide, the  solnCion  could  be  reached  by  very  simple  methoda. 
Inspection  uf  menial  reprcsoatations  of  the  figures,  inspection 
of  the  flgnros  themaelves  or  upplication  of  their  surfaces  to  eaidi 
other  would  each  of  itself  suffice  to  establish  the  truth  by  direct 
intuition.  The  opening  part  of  this  inqniry  is  analogous  la 
simplicity  to  such  a  problem,  and  the  negative  answer  is  reached 
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unerringly  by  Uie  simplest  laws  of  ratiocination.  Were  it  re- 
quired to  compate  the  leu^h  of  time  tliot  lunst  ela]kse  Iwfore  a 
certain  nioviog  body  would  come  into  oontovt  with  a  certain 
body  at  rest  io  its  path,  more  complex  operations  would  be 
iDvolved,  inolading  acenrate  calcolationa  of  the  eflects  of  all 
iiupeiling,  resisting,  and  oollatera!  force*.  The  second  iiKiuiry 
is  analogous  in  eomplcxit}'  to  suc-h  a  problent. 

The  history  of  civilization  is  a  history  of  gradnally  decreasing 
govcrumentul  operations.  Betweea  the  unquestioned  anthority 
of  powers  which  were  alwolnte  over  life,  liberty  and  property  ; 
u  bicti  armngtMl  for  the  individual  bis  social,  religions,  induKirial 
and  domestic  life,  powers  rendered  possible  by  the  genenil  l)elief 
iu  their  divine  origin  ;  to  a  government  which,  at  least  in  theory, 
derives  Ws  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  centuries 
of  patient  Btmggle  and  slow  growth  intervened.  Although  there 
have  been  local  or  temporary  reactions,  the  genenil  tendency 
bos  l)een  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  individual  aud  narrow  that 
of  the  Rtate.  A  aooie^  piogreteing  from  the  bomogeneooaly 
pnrsued  iudiutries  of  savage  life,  in  which  each  adult  man  is 
hunter,  fiidier  and  warrior,  with  correspondingly  homogeneous 
intellectual  activitiM,  to  the  highly  complex  industrial  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  present,  mnat  have  enough  mobility  In  Its 
forms  of  orgaaization  to  render  them  aiUptable  to  the  increasing 
heterogeneity,  or  mostoocasionally  loose  itself  from  ancient  forms 
and  nndertukc  re-organization.  No  oonsiderahle  society  ever 
nndenitood  the  law  of  its  owo  growth.  To  have  doue  so  and  to 
hiive  provided  a  great  degree  of  organic  olatsticity  would  have 
been,  in  a  primitive  society,  itaelf  a  transcending  of  that  law. 
Thns,  instead  of  finding  social  contracts  of  such  nature  that  they 
serve  the  purpoaea  of  organization  for  thousands  of  years  through 
^itHons  atagee  of  developaieuty  we  find  that  institutions  uever 
escape  readjustment.  This  general  tendency  toward  r&strictiun 
of  the  sphere  of  government  Is  more  pronounced  in  more  ad- 
vanced societies.  ^V^len  such  aooietiea  react  toward  increase  of 
the  state's  functions  along  some  special  line,  special  necessities 
are  nsually  pleaded. 

There  an  two  classes  of  believcra  in  aud  advocates  of  the  fr«e 
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school  system.    The  geDDln«1f  reactlooiu-y  daas  holds  the  doo- 
triDe  that  society  ia  an  orKaniKm  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
uuit  to  share  the  bnrdeus  of  the  other  ualts.     Lot  us  exauine  ; 
some  of  the  implications  of  this  sentunent : 

Sappoae  a  society,  A,  B,  O,  D,  E,  F,  In  which  A,  B,  and  (^  X>,\ 
form  Dutrimooial  alUiinciefi.  Theu  E  and  F,  though  they  were ' 
without  power  to  prevent  the  niHrriagCis,  become  jointly  respon- 
aihle  with  the  contracting  person.!  for  the  edncation  of  the  chil- 
dren that  may  rceulC  from  thecMt  unions.  Should  they  roftise  to  i 
reoopuKe  the  obligation  thns  thrnst  apon  them,  A,  B,  C  and  D, 
ze^ous  to  compel  the  performance  of  duties  involving  benefits 
to  themselves,  forcibly  deprive  E  and  P  of  a  part  of  their  eflfects, 
some  share  of  which  may  bo  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
children  and  the  remainder  to  the  reimboraenient  of  A,  B,  C  and 
D  for  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  securing  their  aelgfabors'i 
property.  If  this  principle  of  vicarious  reeponaibili^-  bel 
accepted,  no  logical  limit  to  its  application  can  be  drawo.  ItJ 
t»ids  directly  toward  moat  intolerable  despotism.  If  we  snbsti- ' 
tuto  the  will  of  a  minority.,  imbued  with  such  ideas,  for  the  Incas 
who  ruled  over  ancient  Peru  and  regulated  for  their  subjects 
life  io  general  and  life  In  detail,  we  obtain  an  analogous  des- 
potistn,  benevolent  in  intention  but  working  ont  effects  Hubver- 
flire  or  the  social  welTiire  toeuat  to  be  promoted.  i 

By  far  the  more  numerous  clanH  of  advocates  of  the   free 
school  s>-stem  is  that  which  urges  its  claims  upon  more  rstiooal'     ,„ 
istic  grounds.    This  is  the  class  which  pleads  special  i)eoMBl^H| 
as  its  excuse  for  endorsing  the  maintenance  of  a  govemmentBl  ^^ 
function  which  it  would  otherwise  condemn  aa  illegititaate. 
Thinkers  of  this  class  poiob  out  that  widesprewl  illlteraoy  is  a 
menace  to  social  security  and  stability,  and  that  large  nnmbem 
of  people  are  either  in  such  poverty  that  they  cannot  pay  for 
the  school  training  of  their  ofiitpring,  or  so  indifferent  to  the 
advantages  of  edncation  that  they  will   incur  no  expense  to 
aecnre  them  for  their  children.    They  assume  the  potency  of  tbe 
ft««  school  system  as  a  defensive  appliuuoc,  and  bring  forward 
triumphantly  as  indnotiTe    evidence  in  verification  of  their 
poeiUons,    statistics    of    decrease    of  Illiteracy  following    the 
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egtabtishmeot  of  socb  Institutions  lu  c«rtAia  loculiUee,  oon- 
oomitaot  with  alleged  evideDces  of  material  prosperity  and 
social  stability.  Let  lui  exsniine  ia  detail  ttiese  pcroeptiong  and 
aaiamptlona.  Is  It  trne  that  wideapread  illiteracy  is  a  menace 
to  sodal  ■eepaTxty  and  stability  T 

What  are  the  purpoaes  of  association  t  Primarily,  warfare, 
aggiefisive  or  defensive,  iiidttstrial  oouperation,  or  companioa- 
ship.  All  or  any  of  these  purposes  may  serve  to  establish  a 
society.  Afterward  it  finds  Deed  of  appliauocs  for  preventing 
a^roeslons  of  ita  members  against  each  other.  What,  then, 
may  threateu  the  diasohitiou  of  a  society  I  First,  decline  of  the 
military  spirit  or  of  knowledge  of  modem  warfare,  among 
people  menaced  by  exterual  euouiics.  The  knowledge  of  war- 
fare may  be  advanced  by  edncatiou,  but  the  military  spirit  is 
subdued  by  it  so  that  under  its  influencer  warfare  becomes  an 
art,  practiced  for  atUity  and  not  for  glory.  Second,  aiiy  causes 
teodiog  towjuit  industrial  disliitegnition.  a^  iiiiuk^quiitu  protec- 
tJou  iu  the  posaesHioD  of  property  and  the  fullillmeut  of  rontract^, 
leetrictioos  and  exactions  bearing  with  une<|aal  weight  npon 
different  portions  of  society  or  burtletuwme  regnlatioDS  pressing 
heavily  on  all.  Under  certain  condttaons  a  high  degree  of  indoit- 
trial  integration  may  co-esist  with  illiteracy  among  the  laborers. 
Theee  conditions  are  htlfilled  by  the  division  of  a  society  into 
ruliog  daasee  and  serving  claases.  Its  toilers  are  never 
machines,  doing  the  will  of  their  maaters;  homogeneous  iu 
intellect  and  often  even  in  appearance,  like  sheep  in  a  flock  or 
peas  in  a  pod.  To  the  inalutetinnce  of  such  iudustriul  organi- 
zation the  introduction  of  letters  is  not  a  safeguard,  but  a 
menace.  It  to  only  In  an  approximately  fkree  society,  in  which 
there  haa  been  attempted  some  degree  of  e«|ualization  of  burdens 
and  powers  that  leaniing  contributes  to  industrial  cohesiveness. 

Reasoning  a  priori  it  seems  evident  that  a  society  held  together 
simply  by  desire  for  companionship,  In  which  there  were 
broadly  contrasted  degrees  of  culture — large  nnmbers  remaining 
ignorant — would  tend  (o  separate  into  classes  and  ultimately  to 
re-arraoge  itself  into  groups  organized  on  a  baaia  of  claM 
sympathy.     But  otlier  interests  have  alwa>-8  united  with  this  in 
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associations  of  pvopivs  adraticed  enotigli  Tor  the  iDlrodaction  of: 
letters,  M>  that  tlie  rise  of  rbiHws,  inHtced  of  dividing  aggregAtf  ons 
into  Hmaller  groups,  geograph  icall}'  sepanite,  baj4  resulted  in  e«tab- 
lishiDgdomiuautctaissesiuid  serving clnsBes in  tiul>i-oketi  (societies. 

^Vben,  in  addition  to  organic  social  v.\pDri«noea  and  inilividaa] 
experienoets  a  summing-up  of  Rocial  exp(>rieuc«  in  transniitled 
throogb  litoratucu  and  made  goncrally  avti'^iblo  to  a  relatively 
tne  people  by  widely  diffosed  learning,  the  liope  for  develop- 
ment of  bigb  ideals  of  justice — reeultiug  in  decreasing  uiunbers 
and  beiooufinew  of  individaal  actn  of  aggression  and  in  cob- 
tinnous  and  incn-aKiug  social  barmouy — reftta  upon  broader 
foundations  tbao  among  the  nnancliored  impulses  of  au  un- 
lettered people. 

From  this  atmlysis  it  seems  obviooa  that  flliteraoy  is  an  ele- 
ment of  danger  to  the  stability  of  a  society  in  which  the  institu- 
tions are  molded  in  some  degree  by  the  popular  will.  It  is  also 
true  that  large  numbers  of  p«ople  cannot  aSord  to  pay  for  the 
uducaliou  of  tbeir  cbildren.  Rut,  admitting  the»e  premises,  tb*- 
oonriuaion  that  the  free  school  system  is  a  social  necessity  by  no 
means  logically  follows.  Xeitlicr  has  Its  efficacy  been  eetab- 
Ushed  empirically;  nor  could  any  general  law  nsliniating  tls 
value  hare  t>eett  formohtted  from  the  only  sort  of  eridiUMH 
available,  Social  reformers  too  often  h-oat  ciTects  as  if  they 
oonid  have  but  one  cause.  Bot  the  truth  ia  that  a  number  of 
causes  may  work,  uncombined,  toward  the  same  end,  or  may 
enter  Into  a  rompositioa  producing  reenlts  that  could  not  have 
been  foretold  and  from  which  the  fiuest  analyst  cannot  possibly 
determine  ttie  number,  awunnts  and  conditions  of  the  sei>arata 
elements  entering  into  the  product.  The  agitation  which  mnsi 
precede  the  establiBhment  of  free  schools  is  itnelf  an  indication 
that  the  public  mtud  has  received  uu  impulse  in  the  direction  of 
wider  education  which  if  it  found  no  outlet  through  this  channel 
wonid  soon  make  others  for  itself.  Another  popular  error  is 
the  asBumption  that  a  cause  can  have  but  one  elTect ;  that  If,  for 
liHtanee,  the  free  school  system  rceult  in  a  decrease  of  tite 
average  illiteracy,  no  colhtteral  results  of  a  less  desirable  nature 
need  be  feared. 
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An  tiMtitiilloD  may  bo  atlaptod  (o  tbe  needs  of  one  stage  of 
tiocial  development  and  entirely  nnitaited  to  those  of  another, 
bill  a  free  iKhooi  oj-stem  u  Ul-adapted  to  the  ooeds  of  any  oocial 
state.  It  is  only  lo  the  militant  type  of  society  that  a  anifonu 
bvet  of  national  character  is  found  serviceable.  Such  a  society 
"most  be  subject  to  the  dictations  of  a  strong  rentral  power,  and 
this  power  need  not  e»tablii>h  national  schools  to  teach  th«  sole 
in  indispensable  to  itx  purpose,  llie  leseon  of  obedience. 
Tbe  establishment  of  a  free  school  system  is  a  tacit  oonfesiioD 
of  inability  to  cope  with  the  greater,  more  complex  problem  in 
which  it  IK  embraced ;  that  of  industrial  equity.  Bat,  once 
ftbtished,  Its  clmrocter  as  a  uiukeshifl,  a  proi'isional  arrangc- 
'^ment  pending  economic  readjmttnients  is  lost  lugbt  of,  and  one 
who  (Questions  Its  wisdom  or  Its  pomianenoe  hazards  the  incurring 
of  popular  indignation.  Those  penionH  whose  simultaneous 
itiOQ  of  the  poverty-  of  tbo  jnaaeee  and  the  menace  to 
ial  welfare  that  lies  in  ignoraooe  results  in  free  school  systeniB, 
fail  to  recogufze  the  greater  danger  to  society  that  lurks  io 
hunger  and  nakedness  and  bomeleesnesH.  If  they  were  logical 
tliey  would  not  only  educate  the  people  at  public  expense ;  they 
would  also  feed,  clothe  and  bouse  them,  like  conatstent  commu- 
nisla.  Having  left  the  greater  danger  to  bo  met  by  chance  or 
private  beneficence,  the  less  might  congruously  have  been 
trusted  to  the  same  fortune. 

All  progress  involves  changed  from  indellniteuees  to  definite- 
oefls,  from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity.  An  iostltution  which 
tends  to  reveree  this  order  is  not  only  unprogreesive,  it  is  retro- 
greseive.  Such  an  institution  is  tlic  free  school  system.  It  \» 
lifted  above  the  necessity  for  constant  development  of  new  excel- 
lenoea ;  it  fears  so  competitor :  it  luay  fotttor  hnrtiuric  mcthnds, 
it  may  crystallize  into  utter  immobility  and  fall  I>ebind  all  that 
is  vital  and  vigorous  in  its  ago  :  no  matter ;  it  rests  secure,  the 
prtOigf  of  the  state.  It  mnst  of  necessity  be  ponderous,  un- 
wieldy, slow-moving.  And  such  vatit  nnmbeis  of  schools  ooo- 
ducted  upon  »inijlar  plans,  with  uniform  standards  of  excellence, 
Inflacocing  the  conduct  of  multitudes  of  children  and  compelling 
each  of  them  to  puraue  the  studies  adopted  for  his  clafts,  must 
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tend  to  produce  nniformity  in  thoagbt  aad  actiOD,  to  mold  a 
national  uature.  Were  this  Ccudcucy  not  ilefeated  by  iiQineroas 
rountor  iudueDceii  we  tDJgbt  reasonably  expect  to  see  the  clotb 
factories  of  n  state-educatM  tiatiou  niMHliug  but  a  single  dyeiug- 
Tat  each,  the  iohabitante  arrayed  in  cxjotumen  exactly  Bimilar  in 
cot  and  color  and  presenting  as  little  diTcrsity  in  intellect'  and 
in  cfaaracter  as  in  dreee. 

No  snfflcieat  jttstlficatiou  lias  y«t  appeared  for  sapportin^  bjr 
laxatiOD  a  cystem  of  pablicschoob.  tt  is  somettmeM  awimied, 
in  defense  of  taxation  in  general,  that  »  tacit  contract  exists  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  the  state  in  a  representative  goveromeot, 
and  tliat  the  casting  of  a  ballot  is  e<|uivalent  to  slgDing  ao 
article  of  agreement  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  tbe  selected 
IMwer.  Thi«  is  a  specious  fiction.  Of  a  minor  uswciution,  un  a 
taniporanoe  dab,  one  may  become  a  member  or  not,  ae  be  wills ; 
and  afterward,  if  be  find  the  action  of  a  minority  of  the 
membership  tyrannical,  be  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  the 
society  without  joining  another  or  changing  his  place  of 
nsfdeace.  Bnt  from  membership  in  some  goremmental  aasooi- 
ntion  there  Sa  uo  e6ca|>o  if  ou.«  would  li\'e  on  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  from  its  decision)),  whether  despotic  or  uot, 
there  is  no  appeal.  Under  such  clrcnnistances  the  use  of  the 
ballot  may  have  no  more  extraneous  significance  than  a  stone 
fh)m  the  street  found  in  poaseasion  of  a  peaceful  pedestrian  who 
has  been  attacked  by  a  dog.  Bather  than  the  voluntary  pledge 
of  a  free  man  it  may  be  the  forloru  hope  of  a  defenseless  one. 
If  a  man,  compelled  to  choose  among  highwaymen,  give  bis 
prcrer«uce  to  the  one  most  llkeb'  to  show  nieroy,  be  is  not, 
therefore,  consenting  to  be  robbed.  Moreover,  large  Dumben  of 
the  taxed  are  not  voters  at  all.  The  theory  that  Uie  relation  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  Htate  is  one  of  contract  makes  the 
tax  appear  to  be  a  voluntary  contribution.  Tf  It  were,  the  basic 
objection  to  the  free  school  system  as  it  really  is  woold  hare  no 
actual  existence  :  rational  criticisms  of  that  system  would  then 
change  their  character  and  booome  similar  to  thoHe  of  a  obarity 
aoop-kitcbeu  supporteil  by  the  offerings  of  benevolent  perwma. 
Rut  the  relation  between  the  individual  and  the  state  is  not  one 
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of  contract,  as  we  have  seen,  and  tazee  are  not  voluntary  con- 
tribatioDS.  Considered  impersonally,'  and  most  leniently,  taxa- 
tion is  a  clumsy  contrivance  for  maintaining  the  law  of  eqoal 
freedom;  a  contrlvaace  which  attestB  its  own  stapidity  by 
breaking  the  law  in  order  to  maintain  the  law.  Bat,  snppoeing 
the  means  to  be  jostified  by  the  end,  no  warrant  is  fnmished  for 
transcending  this  limit  and  imposing  hardens  not  demanded  by 
apparent  social  necessity.  Viewed  aabjectively,  that  is,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  taxation  appears  variously  : 
as  an  expensive  means  of  obtaining  cheap  benefits ;  as  a  cunning 
device  for  seouring  advantages  at  others'  expense — this  to  the 
laborer,  who,  paying  taxes  indirectly,  does  not  onderstand  that 
he  pays  them  at  all — as  aggression  of  the  powerfal  upon  the 
powerless,  against  which  protest  wonld  be  unavailing. 

We  have  foand  that  the  &ee  school  system  is  not  based  apon 
principles  of  absolute  justice  and  that  its  maintenance  is  not 
defensible  on  grounds  of  social  expediency.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  mistakes  of  Jews,  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Secularists,  who  alternately  complain  of  abases  in  the  free 
school  system,  lie  in  not  perceiving  that  "The  thing  itself  is  the 

abuse." 

Claha  Dixon  Oottell. 
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MAV  it<  please  the  reader  to  be  reminded  of  a  few  facta  nnd 
then  to  rewMu  from  them. 

FACTS  OF  HISTORY. 

1.  Gold  aud  ailrer  faave  together  been  the  coin  melaU  of  the 
world  since  histor>'  records  aiiylbiatE. 

2.  For  many  oentaries  all  civilized  nations  have  endeavored 
by  lav  to  fix  a  rclatlonsblp  of  valne,  and  since  the  fiAeeatb 
oentary  a  definite  weight  and  fineaeas  for  all  gold  and  silver 
coins.  Until  I87.t  these  relations  had  become  fixed  and  oewly 
invariable  throughout  the  vorld  ;  and  t>otb  were  equally  bases 
for  tbe  Issne  of  nfttional  and  other  bonda,  of  bitnli  pAtwr  niouey, 
and  other  credit  currency. 

H.  That  the  great  rariatioDS  of  prodnctioo  of  each  of  these 
metals  at  diflferent  periods  have  not  disturbed  the  bualnem  ex- 
changes of  the  world  which  hare  been  performed  with  both  of 
them ;  for  when  the  ftilver  minva  of  I'eni  and  Mexico  wore 
adding  on  nnpreoedented  volanie  to  the  silver  of  the  world  the 
inoreaBe  stimulated  oommeroe  bnt  did  not  materially  affect  the 
value  of  tlte  coin  relatively  to  gold ;  aud  when  the  nnpnyedeutAd 
increase  in  gold  prmluction  from  California,  Australia,  and 
Idaho  from  IMQ  to  l8ti'>  was  poaring  a  Hood  of  gold  into  t4ie 
commerce  of  the  world,  gold  ooim  did  not  materially  depreciate 
in  valne,  nor  sliver  increase,  and  both  continued  to  be  valued  us 
before,  relatively  to  each  oUier  ;  but  both  decre»ai(»l  in  vatiio 
relatively  to  commodilies.  T^ter  on  when  the  Comstock  mtne^ 
from  1S69  to  1S74,  bid  (air  to  make  a  similar  iucreuM  in  itilver, 
no  fall  ensued  in  the  value  of  silver  as  metal,  and  the  United 
States  silver  dollar  in  1S73  was  worth  threo  per  cent  more  Ihaa 
its  mate  tn  gold. 
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4.  Previous  to  1S73  the  laws  of  all  the  groat  cummercial 
made  gold  and  silver  interchanf^hle  iU  fixed  pro- 
'pordoDS,  some  making  gold  the  national  unit  aud  ^m«  silver, 
tnit  tlie  greater  part  silver.  The  Aree  coina^  of  only  one  of 
metals  obt^ned  in  one  country,  and  of  both  metals  in 
^another  connliy,  so  as  to  nialce  the  privileges  of  the  two  about 
eqnal  in  tbe  world  at  large ;  and  wbile  the  principle  of  bimetal- 
lism was  not  established  in  theory,  the  legal  ratios  of  the  coina 
were — in  fant,  the  ratio  of  tht  (.'ommenrial  value  of  the  two 
metals,  uncoined,  throughout  the  world. 

B.  The  leateoiog  valoe  of  silver  began  in  1873,  when  two 

bmoog  the  greatest  of  coinmerclal  nations,  the  United  States  and 

'^Germany,  having  changed  their  nnit  of  currency  from  silver  to 

gold,  gave  notice  to  the  conuneroial  world  that  silver  might  not 

in  the  future  be  as  fully  legalized  an  it  always  had  been  up  to 

Lthat  time,  as  a  standard  basic  money.      France,  lielginm,  Italy, 

'and  Switzerland  in  their  relation  as  "The  Latin  Union,''  In  oon- 

seqnence  of  the  action  of   the  United  States  and  (Jermany, 

devmed  it  prudent  to  stop  the  trto  coiuage  of  silver.    Thus 

^Jegifllation  in  the  United  States  and  Germany  forced  other  coitn- 

lea  to  legislative  ads  increasing  the  potency  of  gold,  and  de- 

I'creasing  that  of  silver. 

This  legislation  alone  seems  to  have  produced  the  deraogomeot 
we  now  see.     Reversal  of  thai  legtilation  by  the  United  States 
Dnid  therefore  seem  bo  be  the  logical  boginning  of  a  restoration 
of  the  valne  of  silver. 

['AfW  OF  Pnil-OWJPIIT. 
I.  The  average  production  and  average  value  of  any  two  com- 
modities is  more  equable  than  the  average  product  or  average 
value  of  either  one. 

Wheat  and  vorn  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  staple  grains  of 
the  United  States.  Tf  debts  were  payable  in  either,  on  tlie  ratio 
of  50  lbs.  of  wheat  to  100  lbs.  of  corn,  creditors  and  debtors 
vonid  be  aware  that  Iwth  grains  were  liable  to  fluctuate  in  pro- 
eduction  and  in  demand  »o  that  the  pmdeut  btuiuess  umu  would 
find  it  safer  to  have  an  option  to  iNty  in  either,  than  to  bind  him- 
l,M]f  to  one  only.     If  the  creditor,  by  legislation,  oonld  make 
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debts  payable  la  oae  grain  only,  that  grain  vonld  go  ap  io  prioo 
aud  the  other  wotild  go  do«'u,  uo  matter  which  wns  fftrored. 
And  if  any  conuunnity  were  conrinced  that  snch  a  lav  were  to 
be  eoTorcod  at  8ouio  futuro  time,  tho  effect  would  follow,  though 
not  perhaps  so  rapidly.  Bat  so  long  as  an  option  remains,  the 
law  of  areiBgee  in  production  aud  demand  operates  to  make  the 
doable  standArd  more  aniform  than  the  Biugle  one.  AeKuredly, 
if  the  production  of  both  iuorcasos  more  rapidly  than  the  de- 
mand, both  may  fall  in  value  relatively  to  other  commodities, 
bnt  it  would  not  take  more  of  both  to  pay  a  debt,  and  riV  v<rwa. 
This  is  a  form  of  Onotoation  in  the  value  of  money,  and  all  other 
commodities,  that  do  intelligent  government  assumes  to  guiu-d 
against  A  barrel  of  flour  is  no  more  bought  with  the  same 
number  of  gold  dollars  at  diffvrQut  times  than  it  Is  with  the  same 
number  of  sitrer  dollara.  The  valne  of  ntoney  is  measured 
a1w»j-8  by  what  it  will  buy.  and  fluctuates  continually.  The  only 
inHuence  law  has  In  the  matter  is  to  ordain  what  metals  shall  be 
received  as  money,  to  ooin  those  metals,  to  guarantee  tbe  weight 
and  flnenees  of  the  coins,  and  there  to  leave  them. 

Kow  let  ns  suppose  that  wheat  and  corn  had  been  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  for  untold  centuries,  measured  by  govem- 
meut  measures  and  proportioned  In  value  as  two  to  one,  by  law, 
all  over  the  world.  Then  snppose  that  several  nations,  lai:ge 
consotuers  of  both,  should  make  laws  forbidding  tbe  same  rale 
of  transportation  for  com  as  for  wheats  deny  its  use  except  to 
very  small  amounts,  in  payment  of  debts,  and  thus  indicate  Its 
abandonment  for  a  part  of  the  use  it  before  had.  Would  not 
everylrody  see  that  wheat  would  go  up  on  the  strength  of  ita  sole 
use  for  even  that  one  purpose,  and  that  corn  would  drop  a  little 
by  reason  of  its  disuse  for  one  purpose  1 

2.  It  is  an  axiom  that  tbe  value  of  all  things  which  have  com- 
moroial  value  is  detenulued  by  use,  and  by  the  Increase  or  de- 
Gieaae  of  the  cost  or  rapidity  of  production  relatively  to  use. 

Evidently  if  govemmeuts,  which  establish  by  law  what  Is 
money  and  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  make  a  law  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  diminish  the  potency  of  one  kind  of  metal 
ooin  money,  and  to  augment  the  ose  and  potency  of  nuotber 
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kind,  the  law  is  a  cootrolliog  factor  to  cliange  the  relotiTO  aod 
positive  valoe  of  botli  nietab. 

It  is  eetimated  tJiat  niae  tentbii  of  aU  the  gold  and  silver  com- 
loerclaDy  acceaslblQ  Id  the  world  is  in  the  forms  of  cotii.  The 
one  twentieth,  more  or  less,  not  coined,  and  naed  for  ornament 

j»nd  architectnral  deeonitloii  is  altogether  out  of  market  after  il 
is  thus  used,  and  rarely  gete  i>ack  into  commerce;  )u>  that  the 
commercial  prodnot  of  both  metals  is  motttly  absorbed  l>y  the 
Din  use.    The  fraction  demanded  for  decorative  purposes  is  in 

'fact  a  demand  aiid  lien  upon  the  ooLa  stock  of  Uio  world. 

Gold  is  coined  free  on  presentation  of  the  metal  at  the  mints. 
SQver  is  denied  trw  coinage.  I.eglAlatloD  ts  all  pointed  to  make 
an  added  potency  for  gold  and  a  diminished  potency  for  stiver. 
Gold  naes  and  silver  fulls.  Free  ooiuagc  and  e^ual  legal  potency 
are  for  the  two  metals  what  etjual  rates  of  transportation  are  for 
prodace.  Is  it  not  evident  Uiat  I«^iition,  and  principally  that 
of  the  United  Stetess  has  bc«n  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  silver  and 
the  rise  of  gold  T 
Suppose  tbst  com  bad  be«n  olMtraded  in  transportation  by 

BtbB  unequal  rote  for  unite  a  number  of  years,  and  In  ooiLse-inenoe 

rJliM  fallen  in  value  at  the  farm  ;  and  wheat  has  uu  added  valne 
equal  to  the  decline  on  oom ;  aod  after  this  resnlt  had  l)een 
willfblly  brought  about  by  dealers  in  wheat)  tliat  these  dealera 
should  fill  the  uir  with  denunciations  of  otnti  as  a  bulky  and 
vulgar  food,  and  no  longer  to  be  used  in  payment  of  debts,  and 
after  the  price  should  drop  again  by  reason  of  such  influences, 
the  same  dealers  should  suggest  that  as  corn  is  not  worth  as 
moch  n»  formerly  the  government  should  make  a  new  bushel 

I  measure  for  corn  so  tbat  tbey  shall  have  a  half  more  to  a  bosbeL 
Would  that  be  wise  legislation  1  Would  it  not  be  a  changing  of 
weights  and  measures  for  the  benefit  of  one  claas,  and  fraud 
towards  all  otliersl  Would  it  not  suggest  li^slation  in  the  otber 
direction,  viz.— to  stop  the  unequal  rate  of  transportatjon,  nud 

^  to  disReminate  the  truth  «ith  regard  to  the  esseutially  constant 

'and  equal  value  of  the  great  twin  prodncts!  Would  it  not  be 
vise  to  KTlew  the  laws  and  undo  the  l^slutiou  which  caused 

iBUch  mischiefl 
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To  reach  boueet  bimetalliBm  Uie  road  U  direct,  clear,  and  logi- 
rol.  All  talks  of  inalntaiuiiijr  ilie  "pnrlty"  or  tb«  two  metals 
while  koockitig  out  the  props  from  noder  one  of  them  ia  based 
OD  ignoraDceof  the  phtlosopby  of  money,  or  mermnary  Interest 
in  gold  and  bonds. 

The  fir^  tuletakc  iu  Utiite<1  Stiit«s  legislation  on  tliis  subject 
watt  made  in  1873  when  the  gold  dollar  was  sabstituted  for 
silver  as  the  unit  of  our  currency  ;  the  silver  iluUar  huviag  boon 
the  nnit  &om  the  time  of  Washington  down  to  that  time.  Had 
the  donble  or  coiubiimliou  unit,  now  known  as  tJiie  bimetallic 
nnit,  been  adopted  then,  the  basis  would  have  been  a  safe  one. 
Or,  Ial«r,  had  tbc  coinage  of  ailvi-r  r«iuaiued  free  as  thiU  of 
gold,  the  theoretical  change  of  unit  might  not  have  affected  the 
relative  value  of  the  metals.  But  when  iu  1873  the  equality  of 
rights  to  the  mints  waa  denied,  bimetallism  received  a  stab  Erou 
which  it  can  only  recover  by  a  repeal  of  the  legislation  which 
inaugurated  the  war  on  silver;  by  the  eatabliRbment  of  the 
bimetallic  unit;  and  by  the  restoration  of  fre«  coinage  alike  to 
both  metaU.  ThLi  is  the  "straight  and  narrow  way,"  (be  only 
logical  way  to  a  realisatioD  of  honei^t  bimetal  I  ism,  and  the 
RHtoration  of  the  value  and  the  parity  of  silver. 

t»  it  not  reasonable  to  Hupposc  that  n  roveratil  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  brought  about  this  result  may  restore  the  valoe  wore 
rapidly  than  it  was  loetT 

We  want  honest  dollars.  The  present  gold  doUars  are  not 
honest  dollars.  They,  are  tleoiiDy  <tisbonest  dollars.  Within 
the  post  twenty  years  they  have  increased  in  value  ont  of  the 
loss  on  silver.  The  restoration  of  biuctalliHrn  theoretically  and 
practically  is  to  preserve  the  old  yard  stick  of  valae  agaiust  the 
revolutionists  who  have  added  40  ijer  cent  to  tlte  value  of  gold 
by  the  legislation  of  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  gold  dollar  is  a  dishonest  ilollar  to  the  extent  that  tli» 
metal  in  it  exceeds  the  mean  value  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
silver  dollar  t«  a  diithouest  dollar  to  the  extent  that  the  metal  in 
It  N  Ic^  in  value  tlian  the  mean  vnlne  of  gold  and  silver. 

Our  government  is  at  last  brought  faoe  to  fuoo  with  Uie  danger 
to  itself  from  the  abnormal  demand  for  gold  which  our  mooe- 
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(ary  legteUtion  bits  been  the  princlpiil  agent  in  producing.  All 
the  nations,  we  bear,  are  scratubliDK  for  gold.  It  bas  risen  con- 
stantly In  valne.  It  Is  rising  noir,  und  tbe  Tailure  to  restore  tlie 
"parity"  of  tbe  two  metals  by  tbe  restoratton  of  bonest  bi- 
luetalliiun  will  be  the  signal  for  a  denumcl  for  gold  that  will  Bend 
oor  secretary  to  l>e  a  borrovrer,  a  beRgar  for  money,  and  a 
manufacturer  of  debt  for  tlto  country  that  refuses  lo  use  its  own 
reeooreea. 

HEM,  OOI.D  WITBVT   IT   IS  HinB. 

Permit  me  to  ask :  niien  do  we  iihe  best  to  let  oar  wbojity 
ooltoo,  com.  and  pork  fly  tbe  country  T  Wheu  they  bring  a 
high  priee  or  a  tow  price  T    Was  it  a  better  policy  to  sell  Lake 

Lfibore  istock  in  Europe  wh«u  it  brought  ^I.^O  or  when  down  to 

liBO  cents  f  W^en  anything  is  away  up  in  pri<<e  in  a  good  lime  to 
let  it  go,  is  it  not,  whether  wheat,  cotton,  ooni,  or  goldf  Gold 
ta  bi^b  priced  now :  rery  bijcli— has  not  been  worth  so  mudi  for 
many  ycar«.  Lot  uti  sell  It  and  got  for  it  something,  aiiythlug 
we  want,  in  exchange. 
If  the  United  Stales  takes  a  bold  iuitlutive  on  litis  (incstion 

:  and  makes  silver  coiuage  free,  France  and  England  will  prob- 
ably find  they  bare  some  gold  to  svll  while  it  is  away  up.  Ger- 
many is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  cured  of  her  government's  mania  for 

»the  gold  basis.  Her  farmers  and  manufacturers  with  grcAl 
earneetoeas  are  pressing  to  liave  silver  resboreil  to  its  old  equal 
place  with  gold ;  and  they  point  to  the  steady  misfortunes  llial 
have  followed  its  demonetizatioa  as  evidence  of  its  folly. 
England  in  her  Indian  Empire,  with  tier  240,000,000  people,  Is 
maintaining  the  silver  l>afliH  wliile  only  her  10,000,000  at  home 
have  the  gold  basis.  Make  silver  coin^e  tree  and  It  will  raise 
the  price  of  silver  all  over  the  world.  Dutch,  English,  French, 
and  Amerimn  coin  spccniatun  will  hasten  to  buy  silver  while  It 
IB  low  priced,  will)  gold  which  is  high  priced.  That  will  lower 
gold  as  the  process  goes  on  and  raise  silver — rvtttioelg  to  tach 
i^her,  I  mean — tiiajoht  value  of  the  (rro  mvuititJNj?  Ike  same. 

Onr  country  cau  turn  back  the  tide  of  silver  money  depreci- 
ation by  exactly  the  same  process  that  Germany  and  the  united 
bondholder  claaacs  of  the  great  cities  have  produced  it,  vijt. :  by 
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niaklRg  it  the  interest  of  koartjers  of  gold  to  sell  in  sacli  vol- 
tunes  as  to  drop  its  price.  The  tuonometalliBls  have  been  jnst 
twenty  years  be-ariiig  silver.  The  United  Stntcti  is  In  a  con- 
dition  to  turti  the  tables  oa  them — to  sell  high  and  buy  cheap. 
It  1b  a  battle  of  the  detnocmcies  of  Chi«  couiitr>*,  Ftauoe,  aiid  the 
vorld  against  the  allied  bond  owoent  of  the  great  cities.  Cotu- 
protuiacs  are  oot  of  order. 

Let  our  government  use  its  iailuonce  to  place  silver  honestly 
OD  oil  equality  wltli  gold  for  ose  la  the  United  States  alone. 
Free  coinage  and  e<jual  legal  tender  potency  for  silver  would  be 
the  first  step  to  check  tlie  oae  of  gold  iind  the  scramble  for  it. 
Increase  the  nse  and  value  of  silver  and  yon  decrease  the 
necessity  for  gold.  The  incrensed  demand  for  gold  is  the  result 
of  legislation  nndermining  the  former  potency  of  silver.  The 
euucliiteot  of  the  bimetallic  unit  and  free  coinage  of  silver  will 
bring  down  the  value  of  gold  and  raise  the  valne  of  sliver. 
They  will  meet  half  way.  It  has  tuken  twenty  years  to  de- 
preciate silver  to  its  present  price.  The  length  of  time  it  may 
take  to  bring  bncic  the  old  parity  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
cannot  be  foreseen,  but  the  policy  of  hoooet  Umetallidm  would 
be  immediate  and  most  healthy  in  its  efiteota  on  all  prodnotive 
indnstriofi  in  our  own  coudItj-.  The  vrtGer  also  believes  thai 
the  moment  tlie  United  Stnt«s  adnptn  the  doable  standard,  dte- 
cuBBion  will  be  renewed  BunoDg  all  civilized  nations  which  will 
Ksnlt  in  the  ouiveraal  adaption  of  bimetallism.  A  recent 
speech  of  Lord  Balfour's,  late  prime  minister  of  England, 
inditntes  clearly  that  other  nations  are  hoping  for  our  action  to 
this  direction.  Surely  we  who  have  a  stronger  interest  than  any 
other  nation  in  sustaining  the  value  of  silver,  ought  to  take  the 
initiative  in  our  own  belialf.  An  international  monetary  con- 
fereaoe  can  only  be  asked  for  with  !telf-r(«pect  when  the  United 
States  shall  have  shown  other  nations  that  she  hat)  the  courage 
to  act  for  herself  in  her  own  intereel  before  asking  their  oo* 
operation  to  help  her  help  herself. 

It  is  a  trite  old  adage  tlnu  ''He  who  wonld  be  firee  himself 
must  strike  the  blow.''  But  we  have  appeared  in  three  Inter- 
national monetary  conferences  as  a  party  self-maimed ;  commit- 
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ted  to  au  illogical  policy  of  duplicit; ;  Hsklng  help  to  Aecr 
towardH  n  harbor  of  fioaocial  safety,  after  baring  (tailed  away 
froiD  it  of  oiir  owu  voliliou,  aiid  while  cooiiuiiiug  to  sail  away 
(Tora  it.  Xo  ability  of  oar  delegates,  exceptionally  able  as  they 
were>,  oonid  extricate  our  govcroment  from  tbe  humillatliig 
posilJon  tbey  occupied  io  each  conferences.  American  eara 
have  tingled  vrith  shame  Co  hear  from  foreign  r«prc«entatires, 
"  If  yonr  government  believeti  in  bimetallism  why  doe«  not  your 
goTemmeat  vote  for  it,  and  adopt  it  T  None  so  much  Interested 
as  yoantetves  in  doing  it." 

A  very  lucid  writer  (Charlee  Harriaou,  deceased),  haa  iUu8- 
trated  the  ((nestion  of  a  bimetallic  basis  in  this  quaint  way  : 
"We  cannot  understand  the  idea  of  acknowledging  that  a  man 
should  have  two  feet  and  then  try  to  stand  all  the  time  on  one 
foot ;  or,  giving  one  foot  rights  and  privileges  not  accorded  to 
the  other;  or,  not  treating  them  as  equals;  or,  contending  that 
only  one  foot  shontd  be  recognized,  and  the  other  employed  as  a 
Bobsidiary ;  or,  the  many  other  devicce  which  may  be  resorted 
to  to  deny  equal  rights  and  powers  to  the  two.  Admitted  tliat 
when  a  man  is  walking  or  running  he  ia  first  on  one  foot  and 
then  on  the  other,  he  still  liads  hU  balance  aud  solidity  ia 
having  the  two  feet  and  those  feet  etjuaL  Ue  does  not  want  one 
made  of  cork,  or  otherwise  a  subsidiary  foot  if  he  wants  to 
either  walk  or  ran."  I  will  add  that  our  everyday  experience 
that  the  right  hand  performs  services  that  tbe  leA  baud  dooe 
not  do  so  well,  would  not  be  a  good  reason  for  dispensing  with 
the  latter.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  our  oirti  legislation  has 
done  and  perpetuated  against  bimetallism.  We  began  the 
process  of  slowly  paralyting  one  arm  and  one  leg  of  the  ftnaa> 
ctal  system,  and  have  been  engaged  in  this  new  form  of  hari- 
kari  nntil,  alarmed  at  the  effect  of  our  own  work,  we  have 
appointed  delegates  to  three  International  Congresses  to  ask 
other  goi'erumeuts  to  help  us  to  stop  innimiiig  oiirsi^ilvffl! 

Since  the  people  in  the  platforms  of  the  two  great  national 
parties  have  over  and  over  again  distinctly  given  their  adhesion 
to  the  principle  of  bimetallism,  and  state  part;  conventions 
have  done  the  same  thing  with  oven  more  dlstinotuow,  aud  a 
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third  party  lias  arisen  bearing  this  iasae  to  the  front,  and  the 
president  (elected  by  reason  of  the  strength  of  this  third  party) 
has  proclaimed  himself  a  bimetallist,  and  deeirona  of  maintain- 
ing  the  parity  of  the  two  metals,  why  is  it  not  the  logical,  the 
brave,  the  wise,  the  politic,  the  honest  ttilng  for  the  United 
States  Congress  to  adopt  the  bimetallic  basis,  enact  eqnal  rights 
of  free  coinage  for  the  two  royal  metals,  and  then  send  greeting  to 
foreign  powers,  then,  ask  that  the  principle  be  recognized  and 
made  nniversal  in  theory  and  law,  as  it  has  been  in  £Eict  for  a 
thousand  years  T 

When  we  fix  the  principle  of  bimetallism  in  onr  organic  lav, 
we  may  then  leave  the  details  of  coinage  to  international  confer- 
ences and  to  officers  of  mints,  who  have  often  little  need  and 
little  knowledge  of  the  great  problems  of  political  economy  that 
a£E^t  the  common  weal  of  mankind,  and  which  are  involved  in 
financial  qnestions  afTecting  the  equality  of  rights  and  the 
stability  of  commerce  throughoat  the  world. 

'  F.  J.  Scott. 
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"T   Have  not  eo  surely  forteeen  that  any  Coflsack  or  Obippo- 

*■  way  would  ooioe  to  disturb  the  honettt  and  simple  oommon- 
woslth,  a8  tliat  sonw  ntoostcr  iustitution  would  at  length  embrace 
and  cruith  its  free  membera  in  its  acaly  foIdH;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  that  while  the  law  holda  Jiutt  the  thief  and  raorderer, 
it  letfl  itself  (CO  free," — Thoi-nm. 

A.  propfat't  indeed  was  thin  hermit  of  Walden  who  thus  a  half 
century  ago  foreww  dangers  which  Uircateti  the  nation.  I>o 
we  not,  even  now,  feel  tliut  the  free  utonibere  are  already 
Btroggling  in  the  scaly  foldn  of  po!i»ibly  more  than  one  monster, 
while  yet  others  strive  to  obtain  poooeoBionl  It  U  a  crisis.  'Hie 
ifety  of  all  testa  upon  the  rights  of  tlie  fr«e  menilierR.  If  the 
lorn  of  the  membera  is  lo»t  the  froodom  of  the  i>eople  Is  loot. 

In  considering  this  Hubject  it  may  lie  well  to  b^u  by  deliiilng 
termi),  on  much  wastefnl  dutpute  might  bo  avoided  by  (lie  oae  of 
words  with  well  considered  and  definite  lueaiiiugH.  In  regard 
to  the  single  tax  this  is  the  more  eoay,  for,  though  it  is  coinpara- 
tJrely  new  in  its  claim  for  consideration  as  a  system  of  political 
^economy,  still  the  qDeotion  of  what  it  in,  ia  not  shrouded  in  any 
Indefinable  Tagaeness,  but  stands  ont  as  clnu-  cut  u8  the 
cryBtalline  Kenteuces  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I 
briefly  definc<l  it  in  a  former  article  In  this  magazine.  [See 
" Ebtpbuutiou  of  the  Single  Tax''  in  April  number,  1893.— 
Kditor,  J 

"By  the  single  tax  we  mean  the  raising  of  all  public  revenues, 
whether  for  national,  state,  eounty,  or  town  purposes,  by  a 
single  tax  upou  land  values  irrespective  of  improvements  And 
to  that  end  wo  favor  tlio  abolition  of  all  other  taxation,  either 
director  iudirecL" 
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Tills  is  [>errectly  clear  In  Its  nwnning,  aud  I  doubt  not  trill  be 
agreed  to  by  I'very  siagle  tax  advocate  io  the  world.  The  single 
tax  does  not'  ntean  to  tux  laud  by  the  acre  (tlioiigh  a  few  h»Te 
gravely  asserted  it),  nor  in  fiict  to  tax  land  at  all,  much  teas 
confiscate  It,  as  Is  maintained  by  some  overoombatlTe  writers, 
or  whom  one  most  oonoiade  that  their  readioR  on  the  subject  is 
confined  to  the  proof-xhcetB  of  their  on-u  articles.  The  single 
tax  neans  simply  a  lax  upon  land  valnefl.  I^ond  1)  a  fixed 
goantlty,  but  land  \'alue8  are  measured  by  the  demauil  for 
opportunity  to  apply  labor  and  mpitnl.  Renoe  they  are  seen  to 
be  entirely  created  by  the  public,  and  to  vary  in  amount  ati  the 
pnblic  demand  varies.  It  is  not  denied  that  it  would  retmlt  in 
oonfiscatioD  of  tJieee  values  to  just  the  extent  of  the  tax,  but 
only  in  the  same  sense  that  nil  taxation  is  confiscation  of  valuea. 
The  question  of  what  shall  tie  taxed  is  simply  a  question  of  what 
values  Hliall  bo  cojifiscated.  Shall  these  valaes  be  confiscated 
from  the  earnings  and  economien  of  the  iadividnal ;  from  bis 
enterprise  in  business:  from  bis  improronteats  of  real  estate  I 
All  such  values  are  created  liy  the  individual.  Or  shall  they  be 
conliscatcd  from  lho«e  values  which  attach  to  land  on  account  of 
it8  acowmibility  or  proximity  to  population  f  Sncb  valuer  are 
created  entirely  by  the  public.  TIte  term  "confiscation  '*  tliou, 
— "forfeited  to  the  pnblic  use"  ;  Webster — is  bh  applicable  to 
one  form  of  lasation  as  to  anutlier.  Our  present  tax  Uiws  are 
multiform  system  and  lack  of  system,  resulting  in  a  coaflsoatl 
of  many  values  created  by  the  efforts  of  individuals,  and 
a  email  amount  from  those  values  created  by  the  pnUto; 
while  the  single  tax,  as  its  name  indicates,  would  appropriate 
the  necessary  amount  to  pay  tlie  expenses  of  the  public  entirely 
from  thosi^  values  created  by  the  public, 

I  have  deemed  it  best  to  be  thus  explicit  in  defining  the  ainj^le 
tax  in  order  that  the  reader  maj'  know  what  I  iudientu  when  I 
speak  of  its  relation  to  aodalisni.  Tliougli  the  bttter  claims  the 
respect  due  to  an  institution  of  some  age,  yet  the  word  ilMolf  is 
of  coni|)amtively  recent  origin,  it  having  been  coitM-d  In  England 
about  sixty  yeai«  ago.  It  is  still  however  far  fVom  definite  ami 
exact  In  ibi  meaning.    ScliiifTle  defines  it  tlinit :  "  The  lUpha  ainl 
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ome^  of  socialUm  is  the  transforiDatiOD  of  private  ooinpetiog 
rapitaLs  inW  a  nnlted  ooUective  capital."  TIhs  refers  to  prJnci- 
plea  rather  than  methods  and  would  aeeiu  to  place  tho  writer 
more  in  syiupaUiy  with  the  Xutionaltste  than  with  the  SocialifltH 
a»  they  are  niiaally  imdenitood. 

Roch«r,  alsOf  who  is  w«ll  known  for  hint  writing  on  the  subject, 
in  yet  somewhat  vague  when  he  sayn  tliat  it  may  Ite  defined  aa 
"those  tendencies  which  demand  a  grcaturn^rd  for  the  common 
weal  than  consists  with  human  natare." 

Thiii  is  a  glittering  generality,  aad  but  slightly  l«#i  so  is  the 
statement  of  Adolf  Held  that  "We  may  define  aa  aocialistic 
every  tendency  which  demands  the  subordination  of  theindlrid- 
nal  wilt  lo  the  oommnuity."  According  to  the  strict  wording  of 
this  deliuitioa  all  gorerunieutH  are  socialistic  inaflmuch  as  they 
demand  "the  suliordinatiou  of  the  individual  will"  to  the  law 
—that  is  "to  Ihfl  cominamty."  But  it  is  evident  that  tlie  defi- 
nition is  not  90  understood  by  the  Soclali^s  theuLwlves,  for 
Janet'a  dear  fttatements  illumine  the  otherwise  ambiguous  gen- 
eralities of  bis  fellow- writers.  There  is  no  mlsuDderstiuidiug  for 
initanoe  of  this  statement  of  his:  "The  state  has  a  right  to 
comet  the  inequality  of  wculUt  ...  by  taking  from  tbow 
who  have  too  much  in  order  to  fcive  to  thoee  who  liare  not 
enough."  There  is  no  vagueubas  about  this.  It  indicates  not 
only  the  principles  but  the  proponed  metliods  of  Socialists, 
and  it  Deems  to  illumine  the  other  autiiore,  some  of  whose  state- 
ments may  otherwUe  be  understood  variously  according  to  the 
niontid  attitndea  of  the  readers.  Socialism  then  aims,  and  claims 
tlie  right,  to  tuke  from  one  and  give  to  another;  to  take  from 
the  rich  and  give  to  the  poor  ;  to  take  from  the  prudent  and  give 
to  the  wasteful.  In  short  to  lake  from  thoao  who  have  and  give 
to  those  who  want,  to  the  end  that  wealth  may  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed. Whether  this  would  b«  just ;  whether  it  would  be 
practicable  and  expedient ;  whether  it  would  reemlt  In  elevating 
the  race  to  a  higher  plane  of  morals  and  civiliiration,  or  would 
drag  it  down  to  ii  lower  level  through  the  nclUsh  dictation  of  a 
ou^orityf  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discnas ;  nor 
do  1  dispute  thfi  fact  Uist  numbers  of  the  HocinlistA  are  prompted 
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by  tJie  noblest  motives  for  tLo  wclfaro  of  thfiir  klod,  (tiitl  shioerelj 
believe  the  system  to  be  bnHed  on  divine  justice.     But  1  wiidi' 
tlie  atl«ii[juii  of  lboe«  who  hare  not  looked  into  lite  iDiUter,  and 
vrlio  yet  cnrioatUy  hAve  ta  va^ae  idea  that  the  siDgle  tax  is  a  form 
of  »ocfali8ui,  or  lends  U>  socialism.    I  point  to  the  rieur  fnct  tbalH 
the  HiDj;le  tax  and  ttociatiKiu  are  dinnietricalty  opposed  to  eacb^ 
other  ;  tliut  tliey  repr«sont  ra<lica])y  oppositi.^  idoa^. 

Socialism,  an  aeen,  claims  tbe  right,  and  would  exercise  the 
power  if  il  could  bo  obtainv-d,  to  tak«  from  any  one  bis  posses 
sioQs,  whether  the  reHult  of  his  labor,  ingenuity,  or  economy, 
and  bestow  them  upon  another.  The  Hiiiglu  tax,  on  the  other 
band,  would  defend  the  Individual  from  any  eDcroarbmenIa 
upon,  or  confiscations  by  the  government  or  any  one  ebw>,  of^^ 
what  he  had  bim-telf  pro4ltioe<l,  or  his  economy  and  enterpri^^l 
made  available;  but  from  those  valnw  created  by  the  public, 
and/tom  t/i«m  almw,  would  appropriate  what  was  needed  to  pay 
tbe.  public  expeneen. 

To  those  who  are  of  a  Judicial  ntind  a  \^9i  decision  bearing 
npon  this  principle  may  rivb  cleameaB  to  tbe  idea.  I  iioote 
from  a  ileclsioo  of  the  Supr«ote  Conrt  of  Uie  United  States  on  a 
case  from  Kanaas.  "  To  lay  with  one  hand  the  power  of  the 
goveronieul  on  the  property  of  the  oitlKen,  and  with  the  other 
to  bestow  it  upon  favored  individuals  to  aid  private  enterprisen 
and  build  up  private  fortunes,  is  none  tbe  leas  robbery  beoauso 
.it  is  done  under  the  forms  of  law  and  is  called  taxation."  This, 
then,  is  the  legal  status  of  the  principles  involved  in  socialism,  j 

Id  the  modem  scramble  for  popular  government  it  is  time  t<r 
pause  and  consider  for  a  moment  the  fact  that  tliei^  is  such  a 
thing  as  individual  rights.  | 

In  oldcn  time  there  was  so  much  abject  reverence  for  all  In 
anthortty  that  such  pereons  were  deemed  to  ootutitute  a  privi- 
leged class:  privllc^l  to  tliat  cxteut  tliat  they  were  held  to  Im 
exempt  fVom  those  roles  of  conduct  and  even  morality  whicli 
were  admitted  to  bo  binding  on  the  rcet  of  the  oomiuunity. 
This  ldc«  was  so  deep  seated  that  it  crj-stallir^d  into  a  proverb, 
"The  king  can  do  no  wrong."  Conditions  change,  but  tbe  old 
superstition  still  clings  to  Uie  race  Id  Its  new  environment,  and 
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indeed  need  ezpreea  itself  b;  only  a  Blight  ohaoge  of  the  old 
proverb.  When  the  complaint  is  heard  that  the  laws,  though 
enacted  by  the  people,  are  nnjnat  and  vrong,  we  are  told  "The 
people  are  king," — and  again  as  before  "The  king  can  do  no 
wrong," — forgetting  that  the  individnal  has  rights  which  the 
king,  the  people,  and  the  law  should  be  compelled  to  respect. 
These  rights,  as  our  fore&theis  jastlj;  declared,  "are  unalien- 
able,"— that  is,  they  cannot  be  taken  away:  thongh  in  the 
power  to  exercise  them  we  can  be,  and  frequently  are,  restrained. 
The  advocatee  of  the  single  tax  assert  that  these  rights  are  the 
very  cornerstone  on  which  the  system  is  founded :  that  the  in- 
dividual has  an  absolnte  right  to  all  those  values  which  he  has 
created,  and  that  the  public  has  aa  equal  right  to  those  values 

which  it  also  has  created. 

Chables  E.  Benton. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 
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LAW  in  not  an  exact  science,  and  the  admiuistrstioo  of 
JintiOQ  Is  far  from  jierfect. 

No  bnman  wisdom  r.au  ever  im)  clearly  state  tlie  law  aB  to  make 
ccrtuiii  iU  appllcatiou  to  tlie  ever  varying  facts  and  oouditions 
ftoiToandiDf;  controveiniEH  amon^;  men,  without  interpnttation  bj^l 
couite.  The  law  doM  not  execute  iteelf,  neither  wilt  it  always^ 
be  clear  withont  explanation,  and  herein  in  tlie  prorince  of  the 
courts.  Mndi,  however,  may  and  ahoold  be  done  toward 
■linking  the  law  evsit^,  rii^r,  and  aelf-explanfttory-  It  i»  now 
oeottisary  to  si-arcb  for  the  law  in  many  thouiundtt  of  books, 
reports  of  cams  syndicated  by  the  courts,  and  writings  of  men 
of  emiaeot  learaing.  Thia  iKarcb  upon  a  watrovertcKl  (jneatioo 
is  often  long  and  tAdiouft.  In  this  age  of  railroads,  telegnphl, 
telepbonefi,  electrical  machiow  and  many  thouiuinds  of  ing«nioas 
devioes  to  secure  speed  and  certainty  in  erery  avenae  of 
bosineas,  the  lauyory,  the  pvople,  the  Kta(u.  should  bo  equal  li> 
tlicirenviruoiiieat,  iukI  l>ring  the  law  and  Uie  wlniiustnition  of 
justice  to  a  like  state  of  perfection.  H 

A  search  for  the  common  law  and  its  sources  goes  back  to  Lbo 
tiuiee  when  men  wore  armor  and  fought  with  spears,  and  when, 
according  to  Carlisle,  the  Morovlnglan  kings,  wlUi  long  hair 
flowing,  wended  slowly  on  their  bullock  carts  Lhroogh  the 
BtiMtB  of  l*aris.  It  is  tlie  tumditoiiie  boast  of  tlie  conuaon 
lawjrem  that  the  simple  rales  that  were  found  sufBoient  for  that 
distant  and  slow-paced  age  have  been  by  the  ooiirtu  oinoidatod 
and  oxpandeil  nntil  now  tliey  are  sulllcient  for  the  regnlatioo  of 
the  vast  and  complicated  interests  of  to-day. 

If  Lhlit  be  true,  it  is  still  tlie  duty  of  to-day  to  catch  the  eleo- 
tfic  spirit  and  apply  it  to  the  law,  to  gather  these  rulc«  from  the 
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multitude  or  books  aud  mold  tbom  iubo  a  definite  and  certain 
code. 

A  couaerrttUsm,  having  its  IbundatioQ  in  agts  of  adberenoe  to 
preoeiieat,  mast  no  doabt  move  slowly,  and  by  ruason  of  it  the 
bench  and  the  bar  have  not  generally  been  active  advocat«8  of 
law  reform.  The  present  rate  at  whioh  pri'iix-dcute  are  made 
and  the  cuoHictH  between  the  nomeroUK  indQiwadeut  jarbdic- 
tiooa,  €a1I  more  loudly  your  by  year  for  reform.  The  libraries 
everywhere  are  beg:iDDin|;  to  groan  wiUi  the  weight  of  reportii 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  What  do  these  tiookH  contaia  of 
general  interest  t  They  contain  the  discussion,  declaration  and 
ezteo^on  of  the  common  law,  almost  the  whole  body  of  which 
is  jodge-majle  law.  Tx>rd  Riioon  wisely  wrote,  "Jiidgce  ought 
to  remt-mlKT  that  their  office  ia  to  interpret  law,  aud  not  to 
make  law,"  The  Oonstitutiotis  of  this  oounU-y,  state  and 
lonal,  bare  rested  the  law-tiuiking  power  in  bodies  distioct 
''-aad  separate  from  tlie  courts.  It  is  now  aii  urgent  duty  resting 
tipoD  the  law-making  power,  so  far  an  it  cao  be  done,  to  reduce 
tlie  law  to  tlie  form  of  statute,  so  that  a  multitude  of  iinestions 
'which  often  occupy  houn;  of  the  conrt  iu  arKumeiit  and  in  ex- 
r'amlDatJon  of  coiitlicting  and  varying  Eiulhorititvt,  may  be 
promptly  settled  apon  an  inapeetion  of  the  stAtate. 

All  rules  of  law  uhonld  be  mdaoed  to  statntcH,  clearly  and 
carefully  drawn.  Then  there  woald  no  longer  be  occasion  for 
the  judges  to  depart  from  their  offiue  as  interprctvnt  of  the  law. 
Judge-made  law  works  a  species  of  injustice  in  this,  that  it  U  a 
Ldedaration  of  the  law  after  the  fiact  has  occurred  which  it  ia 
Fmade  to  goveru.  ItetrospecUve  legislation  is  not  favored,  and 
ex  poat  facto  laws  are  odious.  No  good  reason  should  exist  for 
the  making  of  law  by  tlie  Judges.  Kapoleon  earned  no  greater 
glory  tlian  the  code  which  bears  his  name.  I^t  the  present  time 
commend  itself  to  the  future  by  a  fidl  aud  fiir-rcacbing  codifica- 
tion of  the  common  law. 

Juftt4C6  should  be  prompt,  firee,  equal,  even  luaded,  "  pcrfecl. 
paired  HH  eagle's  wings."  DeUky  is  the  most  oonuoon  coiiiptainl 
of  the  administration  of  Justice,  and  this  complaint  is  as  well 
founded  as  it  is  common.    There  are  many  causes  of  delay,  one 
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of  which  is  the  uncertAinty  of  the  Uw  and  wherein  relief  may 
Im)  in  large  iu<!aeiiro  secured  by  oodiKcatiOD. 

A  jadge  of  fftir  local  fame  and  originality  of  thought,  hatituud 
it  wax  almofit  as  important  that  a  case  ahouM  be  promptly 
tried  luid  decided  as  that  it  nlionld  be  decided  right  While  this 
thought  is  not  to  be  defeuded  as  a  matter  of  morals,  it  in  too  often 
trne  H8  a  matter  of  fact.  Delay  may  as  oertoiuly  defeat  JoAtloe 
aa  an  erroneona  decision.  The  bench  and  tlie  bar  may  do  mach 
to  forward  the  dispositiou  of  causes  before  the  courts  by  briiiglog 
the  controrerted  iasuee  to  the  narrowest  liraite  and  devoting  Uie 
time  to  the  .trial  of  Hucb  Issues  ouly.  Too  ofleu  time  is  wasted 
in  proof  of  nncontroverled  or  immaterial  matteni,  and  in  argu- 
ment discussing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  opposing  ooaosel. 
Thw  caiue  of  delay  might  be  lessened  by  giving  the  Jndges  long 
terms  of  office  as  free  as  poeeibic  from  party  IniltieDOc,  and  power 
to  limit  debate  to  the  jury  as  well  as  to  the  oonrt,  and  by  raising 
Uie  standard  of  qoaltlication  for  admission  to  tlte  bar.  It  is  pop- 
ular lo  ascribe  all  the  fault  of  delay  to  the  jndj^  »nd  the  law- 
yens  when  often,  iu  fact,  the  luaallcr  portion  of  the  bnnleti  rests 
with  them.  Every  cause  that  is  worthy  of  a.  place  upon  the 
calendar  of  a  court  fs  outiUo«l  to  bo  uiioo  fully,  fairly,  and  du- 
hborittely  tried,  ootuiidered,  and  decided.  Tliere  should  be  ao 
faante  likely  to  prevent  such  a  trial. 

Speohil  tinding  by  tbe  jury  of  controverted  facts  would  no 
doubt  obviate  the  nccCKSity  for  many  new  triahi.  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  slate  to  its  citi/«u8  to  provide  snch  number  of  oonrla  aud 
judged  that  every  cause  may  l>e  once  promptly  tried  and  deter- 
mined, and  that  oo  term  of  court  may  be  o^toumed  leaviag 
untried  any  caiwe  on  the  calendar  which  was  rea<ly  for  trial. 
There  is  a  very  general  failure  to  irto  provide  siiDiciont  courts  and 
judges,  and  such  failure  is  a  very  potent,  if  not  chief,  factor  in 
delaying  the  administration  of  Justioc. 

When  tlie  court  is  hurdeaed  with  more  caoses  than  oao  be 
tried,  i»ufls  made  for  tJie  purpose  of  securing  delay  still  fiirtber 
retard  and  delay  the  btuiines<i  of  the  court,  and  the  diRiKuI^ 
inoreaBeB  from  term  to  term.  The  state  should  follow  busineas- 
Uk«  meUiods  aud  provide  a  suflioieut  Judicial  force  to  di 
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Uie  biisincss  of  tbe  courts  fairly  and  promptly.  A  basinees  maa 
havtDf;  a  work  to  be  done  in  two  weeka  reqairinj;  therefor  the 
kbor  of  two  Dien,  would  put  two  m«n  at  work  aiid  uot  od«. 

So  if  tbe  bosiaeoi  before  a  court  re^iutren  tbe  time  of  two 
Judges  to  dispose  of  it  promptly,  Iben  the  statu  should  furniiib 
two  judged,  and  not  impo»o  tlie  duty  upon  one.  Xoieamitig, 
ImcI,  or  skill  on  tbe  i»art  of  the  judgcu  tain  prt-vwut  delay  where 
the  titate  has  failed  to  provide  a  sufficient  Judicial  force. 

Delay  in  tlic  determination  of  appealed  cauHes  is  produced  by 
the  like  failnre  of  the  tilate.  The  right  of  appeal  Ls  given  by 
tbe  statute  and  may  be  withheld  or  so  limited  that  a  eiogle 
appellate  court  can  dtupooe  of  lUI  appeali^  and  the  right  of 
.appeal  should  be  no  limited  or  tbe  utimber  of  appellate  rourts 
'should  be  increased.  Tbe  right  of  appcAl  bus  been  so  generally 
given  and  for  so  long  a  period  that  it  is  now  looked  upon  an  a 
uiHlter  of  t\^\x\<.  There  should,  however,  be  bat  one  appeal, 
unless  upon  a  <]iiestion  of  law  certified  by  the  inferior  court.  It 
is  tlie  du(y  of  the  Btat«  (o  provide  3ueh  number  of  appellate 
oourtM  as  shall  be  able  to  delcrniiDe  promptly  all  appeals  taken. 
Where  one  supreme  Hiii>ellate  court  is  not  able  to  so  dispodte  of 
all  appeals,  then  there  should  be  provided  other  appellate 
courts  In  sufficient  nuiidier.  The  statate  should  then  so  classity 
appeahi  that  the  more  important  causes  would  go  directly  to  tJie 
supreme  tribunal  from  tbe  trial  oourt,  but  not  In  greater  number 
-Uian  such  court  cx>nld  promptly  determine.  The  rfwidue  of 
appeals  shoidd  go  to  the  other  appollate  courts  and  the  declsiOD 
thereof  nhould  be  the  law  of  tbe  parlirular  n»e,  unleHS  the 
court  shall  certify  a  question  of  law  arising  therein  to  the 
Bnpreme  tribunal. 

The  most  important  call  now  is  upon  the  state  to  do  ita  duty 
in  providing  suflicient  courts  and  judges,  both  trial  and  appel- 
80  that  it  may  be  true  aa  the  poet  sings : 

"  There's  no  sMiue«tered  irmt 
Ijoiw  mountain  turn,  or  lulu  forgot 
But  Juatloe  Journeying  In  tier  B:|)h«r« 
Daily  Hlooptt  to  harbor  there. 

Gbobgb  W.  Wakefield. 
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ttV  VLKKOS   K.   AXDItEW. 


THE  Tatfaor  who  carefallj'  guides  tti«  physical,  iDteHectnal, 
aod  moral  edacation  of  his  own  family  aocomplinhes  in 
Ui«  end  a  dvliDito  purp(»c,  for  tho  rvalization  of  which  the 
whole  world  i»  rendered  better.  Bat  he  who  attempts  to  extend 
hUs  care  and  aasixtiuicc  impartially  over  the  untire  community  in 
which  he  dwells,  often  finds,  when  it  Is  too  late,  that,  In 
attempting  to  do  too  macli,  h«  has  acoomp]iah«d  notJiing, 
and  that  instead  of  the  revard  after  wltlcJi  be  sought,  be  is 
doomed  to  resip  "a  barveat  of  liarrea  regreta"  la  thia  ret;pect 
the  family  is  the  rtpilomv  of  the  nation.  The  father  in  tbo  one 
case,  and  the  governing  power,  no  matter  by  what  name  it  may 
bo  known,  in  the  other,  hare  the  same  duty  to  perform,  namely, 
to  be  mindful  of  aud  gmird  the  iaterexts  of  thcwo  who  are  in- 
tnistcd  to  tlieir  core  and  gtildanoo.  A  nation's  ability  to  do 
good  is  limited,  no  matter  how  geiieroos  its  impnlBee  nor  how 
lofty  its  ambition.  If  Hchooaes  au  end  which  lies  witbtn  tJM 
range  of  itn  capability,  it  may  accomplish  much  towftrd  the 
amelioration  of  uuinkind  and  the  perfecting  of  oiviliKatioa. 
But  the  moment  it  attempta  to  go  beyond  the  limit  of  its  powen* 
it  not  only  fails  to  aocompliah  its  parpen  but  alM>  noglecls  to  do 
that  which  it  hod  the  ability  to  do.  Kvery  great  question  which 
the  legislatore  and  people  of  the  nation  are  called  upon  to  oon- 
ftider  aiid  decide,  ought  fir«t  of  all  to  be  viewed  from  this  stutd- 
poinL  They  should  determine,  if  poeaible,  wbetlier  or  no  tbe 
nation  baa  the  ability  to  aooontpllah  tliut  which  It  desires  ta  pur- 
form.  If  it  has,  and  the  object  is  a  worthy  one,  by  all  meaos 
let  it  attempt  to  acbiero  it.  If  it  has  not,  it  certHinly  ought  not 
tx>  wnste  valuable  time  and  energy  in  a  frnitleas  struggle. 
One  of  the  problems  which  demauds  solution  at  our  bauds  at 
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Uie  present  time  is  the  <]iieation  of  immigmtJoi].  TSo  tme  mau 
or  woman  can  Uitten  to  the  immj^raat's  tale  of  want^  ignorance, 
Olid  opprei«ion  withont  bciog  moved  by  a  fceliuj;  of  flympatliy 
and  a  cleoire  to  aid  thotte  in  distxeaa.  Every  honest  citizen  of  the 
United  States  would  r^oioo  to  know  tluU  the  whole  world  eiyoyed 
the  name  blesaini^B  and  priyileges  aa  are  permitted  to  thtxte  who 
dwell  bcDvath  the  liborty-loring  fuld^  of  the  "  Ktant  and  Ktripw/' 
But  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world  it  ia  impoesible  for  all 
to  cqjoy  thew  privileges  and  the  qneetion  wu  are  now  called 
npon,  as  a  nation,  to  decide  is  this,  ''Ts  It  our  duty  to  sitcrifioe 
the  welfare  of  our  own  citizens  in  attouptiog  to  better  the  con- 
dUioo  of  the  cftizeDB  of  other  nattonsl"  It  is  essential  to  the 
welfore  of  any  nation  that  the  great  mass  of  its  citizenH  ahonl<l 
bo  a8  highly  educatiKl  us  possible,  but  in  a  goveruuicnt  smcb  as 
oar  own,  where  the  people  both  make  the  laws  and  select  their 
own  agenbi  for  enforcing  Uiem,  it  becomes  an  nbewlutc  necetwily 
of  the  coQtinned  existence  of  that  government  that  the  great 
nu^ority  of  the  poople  tiliould  be  siifllcientJy  educated  to  take  a 
comprehenaive  and  judioiona  view  of  all  questions  relating  to 
the  national  welfare.  The  gorerunieuts  of  the  several  statee 
i-ecognize  thLi  trntb  in  tbeir  tireless  eflbrta  to  eduoute  the  greut 
mass  of  our  common  people.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  onrjtud;  from  every  hill-top  and  ttom  every  valley,  the 
Kchool  bella  are  ringing  forth  a  Joyfnl  promise  for  the  fntare 
geiieraliona  of  mankind.  In  tlie  depths  of  our  grcait  citioi, 
midst  the  dens  of  squalor,  surrounded  by  the  dives  of  poverty 
and  crime,  the  watchftref)  of  education  are  kept  perpetually 
baming.  Millions  of  dollan  are  raised  each  year  by  the  guv- 
eniRtente  of  the  several  states  to  defray  the  expenwe  of  the 
pnblic  schools.  Officers  are  appointed  whose  dutr  it  is  to  sec 
that  children  within  certain  ages  ai-e  compelled  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  which  the  state  offprs  them  for  obtain- 
ing an  education.  We  arc  attempting  to  ntilJKe  every  ponsible 
nteana  of  eoligbteoment  in  onr  endeavor  to  make  each  voter  of 
the  United  dtutca  a  suitable  eitizeu  for  a  government  of  the 
people  Ay  Ibe  jiwp/e. 
And  yet,  it  is  a  well-known  fuel  U)at>  in  nearly  all  of  our 
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lorgft  cities,  electioos  are  decided  by  tlte  votes  of  foreign-born 
oitueoB,  men  who  do  not  appreciate  oar  goTernmeot;  wbo  liave 
no  coiimptJon  whatever  of  tbe  qnestJoos  on  wliidi  ibcy  are 
votioi;,  and  wbo  are  goTeroed  entirely  by  tbeir  powiona  oud 
their  pr^udioo^  I'olitjeal  parties  bow  Bubmiwively  and 
aoiaiesoe  in  tbeir  demandii.  Politicians  grovel  in  the  dust  and 
outbid  one  aiiotlicr  for  their  fuvor;  while  the  uutiun  looks  in 
vain  for  statesmen  wbo  will  dare  to  oppo(<e  tbeir  deiiuiiids  and  in- 
sist upon  having  jiutlcc  dono  uur  own  cilizen:^  and  indtilutioofi. 

Th«  American  workingnian  bus  far  more  to  ffar  from  bis 
foreign  born  brother  tbau  bii«  mere  compotiUoa  in  tbe  labor  mar- 
ket Tbe  foreignera  who  have  come  to  as  in  the  past,  and  many 
of  whom  are  numbi>red  among  our  beet'  and  most  nispecbed 
nitiKena,  ought  to  he  among  tbe  !»st  to  oppoefi  a  law  restricting 
foreign  immigration.  They  l»Ionged  to  a  diOerent  element 
from  those  who  are  deluging  our  country  at  tlie  preMDt  time. 
They  came  becaose  they  dcsiwd  to  bnild  np  a  homo  for  their 
children  and  their  children's  oblldten  which  should  1>e  free 
from  the  evils  which  reigned  supreme  ia  tbeir  childhood's  home. 
But  if  U)i»  tidn  of  iuuiiigratloQ  is  aoC  8t4tDim«(l,  their  laltont  will 
have  lw«u  in  vaiu.  Hut  a  short  time  and  the  laboring  men  of 
our  own  country  will  t>o  reilucetl  to  th«  same  condllioiLs  as  are 
thoae  of  the  Uld  World.  Stand,  if  yon  will,  upon  the  wharf 
and  watch  the  sliips  unload  tlivir  huiiian  oargooe  upon  our 
shores,  and  then  predict  the  future  of  the  American  laboring 
man.  The  ]irisoiH  and  poorbouses  of  the  Old  World  are  per- 
petually pooriog  forth  their  contenta  upon  our  soil. 

What  can  our  schools,  even  when  oxertiug  themselves  to  tbB 
very  extreme  pointy  do  toward  subduing  this  maaa  of  ignorouue, 
iotoleranct,  and  crime  1 

Wtiat  though  our  land  today  wonld  acoommodsle  a  few  mora 
millions  of  peopiv,  shall  we  tbcrofore  welcome  to  our  sbonw 
ouything  that  will  fill  a  spaoe  and  eat  an  extra  loaf  of  broadT 
la  it  so  neeessttry  tliat  our  country  uhould  be  populated  to  its 
very  extreme  limit  tliat  we  mnst  import  paupers  aud  crlnilnabi 
from  abroodT  Lt  our  happiness  not  b>  be  complete  until  we  are 
able  to  r^oioe  over  the  fact  that  ever)'  loot'  of  territory  va 
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possees  iB  fully  occopied  and  that  ve  have  a  fefv  eitisens  to 
spare  T 

Let  nfi  rejoice  that  we  live  in  a>Iand  which  is  still  able  to  give 
its  children  a  home.  Let  as  rejoice  that  we  live  in  a  land  which 
is  not  BO  densely  populated  and  where  the  straggle  for  existence 
ia  not  BO  intense  that  the  greatest  wrong  a  parent  can  do  his 
child  is  to  bring  it  into  existence.  It  is  the  qnality  and  not  the 
quantity  of  a  nation's  citizens  which  constitutes  ite  tme  great- 
jiess. 

This  is  not  a  qneation  in  the  decision  of  which  we  may  allow 
ourselves  to  be  gaided  by  sentiment  or  feelings  of  sympathy.  It 
is  a  question  of  national  preservation  or  destraotioa. 

Then  let  the  patriots  of  our  laud  arise  !     Let  those  who  love 

country   better  than  party,    to    whom    honor  is   dearer-  than 

notoriety,  who  prefer  the  welfare  of  mankind  to  the  plaudits  of 

the  multitude,  combine  to  preserve  our  land  from  the  dangers 

which  threaten  her.     With  all  charity  and  sympathy  for  the  ills 

and  fanlte  of  other  laods,  let  us  say  to  the  nations  of  the  world, 

"  The  United  States  considers  it  her  foremost  dnty  to  protect  the 

interests  of  her  own  citizens." 

Vernon  R.  Andhew. 
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BT  J.   O.   IIBRTVrHJ. 


RF.LT0I0TT3  liberty  ia  tiie  grandest  and  noWo«t  of  all  libeT" 
ties.     Ite  nmiDteDancc,  Uterefore,  and  enjoyment  Iti  Lhe 
United  States  slionld  be  oonstontly  and  csrct^lly  vatched  by  the 
American  people,  aituiog  at  the  highest  civitJ7.atioD  attainable 
by  man. 

A  late  cable  dispatch  from  Rome,  Italy,  Btate«  that  a  special 
reprcMontHtivo  of  the  pope,  who  now  lives  in  the  Unil«4l  States, 
hoH  reported  thither  that  both  the  Oatholio  clergy  and  promi- 
nent Catholic  laymen  of  this  country  desire  an  American  lega- 
tion to  be  established  at  the  Vatican,  tlie  pope's  palnoe  in  Rome, 
and  that  they  will  see  to  it  that  the  neceisary  inflnence  ia 
exerted  npon  the  governntent  at  Washington  to  aocompUgh  this 
objecL 

With  regard  to  this  statement  we  l>eg  iBave  to  offer  the  foUow- 
ing  coDimt'Dta : 

The  ConstltntioD  of  the  United  States  sayB:  "No  religjon 
test  ahall  ever  be  required  aa  a  qualilication  to  any  office  or 
pabllc  trust  under  tlie  United  States,"  and,  In  Its  first  amend- 
meut,  it  says  "Oongrest  lUiall  make  no  law  respecting  ao 
QStablidhiuoiit  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  eseroide 
tlienof."  By  theae  olauaee  the  Constitution  grants  aod 
guarantees  full  and  alMoIutc  religious  liberty  to  the  American 
people.  The  Oonstitntion,  therefore,  rejecting  any  religions 
creed  aa  binding  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  free  oountrr, 
tjeats  religion  att  a  strictly  private  and  individual  raaUer,  and 
eutJtlea  every  one  in  this  country  to  search  for  it  and  to  tlnd 
it  io  hilt  own  lietwt  and  lienrt,  wilboot  being  conipi:Ued  to  follow 
the  views  of  othera  ou  the  sutyect,  stated  either  in  print  or 
given  orally.     In  other  worils,  niider  the  ConstJtiitlon,  eveiy 
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Anieri«aii  citiien  or  foreigDer  roiiding  in  Uie  Union  him  the 
right  to  take  care  of  his  own  saivatiou  wiUiout  the  aid  of 
lurches  and  clergymen.  He  has  the  privilege  to  cultivate  a 
pure,  honest,  and  beneTolent  heart  and  thus  prove  religions  or 
Ltruly  moral,  independent  of  any  creed  arrived  at  or  agreed  upon 
-  hy  othere.  There  are  thotie  in  the  United  States  who  do  not 
take  any  interest  in  churches  or  durgynicn,  — H^hning  that  they 
are  able  to  take  care  of  their  oim  religions  or  moral  irelfare ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  no  on«  else  can  do  it  for  ttivm.  Tiiere  itre 
those  alBo  in  tlii»  connlry  who  do  not  read  bookR  devote  to 
r«Iigiou8  crG«d)S  for  acquiring  thereby  religioofl  instrnctfon, 
relying  rather  upon  the  promptings  of  their  own  heairte  as  to 
true  and  aound  morality.  ^Vll  sach  men  are  fail;  entitled  to 
thi«  their  course,  uuder  the  OonstStntiou. 

This  fundamental  law  of  the  United  Statee,  in  it«  ninth  amend- 
jUMlt,  Bay8:  "The  cniimcratiou  in  thu  Constitution,  of  certain 
Sbta,  shall  not  be  constmed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained 
by  the  people."  By  tlieso  retained  righta  of  tiie  American 
people,  plainly  the  natural,  inherent,  and  inalienable  rights  of 
man  arc  meant,  including  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happinesH.  By  this  dauiw,  any  man  in  the  United  StatM  in 
entitled  to  porwie  hia  happiness  by  accepting  nothing  but  Uie 
eternal  laws  of  the  nniverse,  inGnttA  an  to  time  and  spaoe,  the 
natural  tawB  of  our  glotw,  the  habitation  of  man,  and  tho  inuato 
laws  of  his  own  nature,  as  the  baai^  of  his  religion,  as  the 
source  of  b!i(  convictions  as  to  trms  morality. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  this  oountry,  religion  is  most 
wisely  and  mo«st  happily  a  strictly  privat«  and  individual  affair, 
with  whldt  the  Htate  has  absolutely  notliing  to  do^  not  being 
allowed  to  control-  it  in  any  way  or  manner  whatever  by  statn- 
toT7  laws  of  a  prohibiloi-y,  compulsory,  or  other  character. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  no  church — that  is,  no  ot^gani- 
iiation  for  religions  rites,  iiistnictioii,  and  exercises,  based  npon 
a  creed — shall  ever  become  a  notional  or  state  institution  in  this 
country.  .\ccording  to  It,  all  religious  sects  of  all  denomi- 
nations have  a  strictly  private  character  in  the  United  States. 
According   to   it,   the  station   of   an  Amerimn  priest,    pastor, 
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rabbi,  or  other  religious  tencb«r,  \a  »  atricUy  private  ooiv 
not  ontiMiog  biiu  aaeuoli  to  legal  privilf^M  of  any  kiml  or  nnOer 
any  circumstances.  Fu  slicrt^  under  tbe  €on»titutiou  of  thia, 
free  oountiT,  cburcbw  am  privabo  institntionH  and  clergymen 
are  privnte  tndiv  idanls.  Tlic  state,  thorefoi-e,  has  to  do  no  idot 
viUi  them  tban  with  other  private  institutioDs  or  private  indt-^ 
vidnala  Purticularly,  not  one  oeiit  of  public  taxea  U  rulsed  in 
tbe  Union  for  the  support  of  churches  or  for  the  pay  of  clergy- 
men. 

Tbe  eHtabliabment  of  an  Amertoaa  legation  of  the  kind  t«-^ 
ferfed  U>  would  in«an  u  public  reoognltloii  of  the  pope  at  liotn^f 
and  of  tbe  Oatliolio  t!hnrch,  in  this  country  with  its  absolute  re-    " 
liglotis  liberty.     It  tJicrefore  would  mean  a  gross  violuliou  of  Uie 
American  (kmatdtutiou.     Are  the  American  people   ready  for 
anything  of  (be  kind!     Moreover,  wbidi  uhould  be  tlie  duties  of 
an  American   minisler  at  llie  Vatican,   the   popeV  rettidnncell 
The  latter,  being  without  tennwnil  power,  is  an  to  the   Unitedi 
States  nothing  but  a  private  person.     It  is  true,  he  claims  to  be 
s  spiritual  potentate,  but  the  (^institution  of  tbe  United  States 
does  not  i-ocognize  any  vuler  of  tliis  kind. 

The  cstabliahmeut  of  the  legiitiou  referred  to  would  be  tlie 
buaiueas  of  (kingrecn,  by  which  the  neoessary  appropriation  for^| 
It   would   have   to   bo   made.     Vet,    the   momburft  of   tbe  two^ 
HooBCB  of  tiie  national  legmlatnre  of  this  cooutry,  both  seniUan  ^ 
and  reproxentstiveis  will  surely  well  beware  of  breaking  their^ 
oath-'(binding  them  to  support  the  Oountitiition  of  the  United 
States)— in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  C'faurcti,  by  recognizing 
the  latter  us  a  public  institution,  while  its  whole  organisation,  in 
all  its  branches,  is,  under  tlie  OonHtitution,  a  strictly  private 
affair  or  itiMitutlon  in  this  country. 

To  accomplish  their  object,  as  to  the  legation  referred  to,  tbe 
OatJiolio  dergj' iind  tlie  prominent  Catholic  laymen,  inentioiuid 
before,  would  have  to  petition  Congress  for  an  amendment  of  { 
the  CouMitntion,  abolishing  tbe  religions  liberty  clause.     Tet, 
BB  a  matter  of  course,  the  .Vmerican  people  would  never  consent  | 
to  anything  of  the  kind. 

In  widition  to  the  foregoing  subject,  there  are  some  otheni 
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witli  regard  to  which  the  religious  liberty,  granted  anil  gnaran- 
teed  to  Ute  American  people  by  their  Constitntioii,  may  be  dis- 
cowed. 

According  to  this  ftindamental  law,  all  oharch  property  of 
any  sort,  in  thia  country,  is  stricUy  private  property.  It, 
therefore,  should  bo  t«xed  as  such  tliroaghout  the  land,  exactly 
like  other  private  property.  It  claims,  like  all  other  private 
property,  the  full  and  equal  protection  of  the  law,  that  must  bo 
paid  for  by  revenue  coming  from  public  taxes.  It,  therefore, 
should  contribute  its  full  Hbare  to  that  revonne.  This  is  a  plain 
reqalrement  of  Jnstioc,  the  e^tablishntent  of  which  la  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  Oanstitotion,  according  to  its  preamble.  The 
exemption  of  any  church  property  whatsoever  from  tAXOtlon 
in  the  United  States,  involves  an  indirect  public  eetablishment 
of  religion — forbidden  by  the  Oonetitution.  Only  public 
property,  belonging  to  tlie  Htate  or  to  oommnnilie«  orgAnized 
under  tlie  same,  is  justly  and  neceesarily  exempted  from  taxs- 
tioD.  The  exemption  of  chnreh  property  from  taxation,  that 
now  prevails  in  this  country,  indirodly  reuders  church  or:giuii- 
zatiomi  nionopolt.>4H,  nnjnxtly  enjoying  special  monetary  benefits 
at  the  cxpi-uHo  orothcni  not  belongiug  to  such  orgsnixstions.  It 
grossly  violatet)  the  prineiple  of  eqnal  rights  to  all  before  the 
law,  which  principle,  as  the  basis  of  American  fn.>«dom,  is  con- 
tained in  the  Declurution  of  ludcpeudeiioo.  By  chnrcli 
property,  church  bnildtugs  proper,  parsonages,  bnildings  for 
sectarian  schools  and  all  other  kinds  of  property  belonging  to 
church  organizations  are  meant. 

Under  the  C-oiuttitotion  of  the  L*nit«d  Stales,  all  clergymen  or 
religions  teachers  of  any  sect  or  sort,  in  this  country,  are 
strictly  private  pursons.  They,  therefore,  are  not  entitled  to 
receive  any  money  derived  from  [lublic  taxes  for  their  services. 
In  other  words,  they  are  not  entitled  to  public  recognition, 
because  it  would  involve  an  indirect  public  establishment  of 
religion— forbidden  by  the  Constitntion.  They,  therefore,  can- 
not bvi  lawfully  employed  for  pay  its  cliaptaiiLs  in  Congress,  in 
Htete  legislatures,  in  the  army,  navy,  or  militia,  in  prison^  In 
asylnms,  or  in  other  institutions  of  this  country  supported  by 
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public  money.  Tlie  govcrumont  of  this  oouuLry  ooiuista  of 
tbree  coordiasite  branches :  the  execntive,  repretv-ntecl  by  tbe 
pre«i(lent  aud  hx*  sabordinatfis,  boUi  at  home  uiitt  abroad  ;  the 
jndimnl,  represented  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  tbe  inferiur 
courts  of  tbe  United  BtiUea ;  and  tJie  legislative,  represented  by 
Oangreas.  Wliilc  neither  tlie  president,  nor  the  Supreme  Court 
Dor  the  inferior  courts  of  the  t'oited  Staleti  are  asHisted  in  the 
daily  pcrrormiuii-4!  of  Iheir  officiiU  duttoe  by  praycra  of  clergy- 
men,  the  two  Houfleo  of  Oongi'esB  employ  each  a  chaplain  for 
such  a  pnrpose,  for  pay.  Thus  Oongress,  by  legal  enactment 
publicly  recognising  and  indirectly  eatAbUidiing  religion  in  this 
country,  plainly  violates  the  Constitution  it  is  by  oath  bonod 
Mipport. 

The  public  Kchoola  of  the  United  8tatCA  are  baned  npon  the 
principle  that  liberty  and  cirilixation  are,  aud  alwayit  will  bft, 
true  aud  iuKeparable  companiouH.  CiriliKation  oompriites  all 
tJie  achiovcmcutti  of  man  for  hi^  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
welfare.  The  ntate  of  the  civilization  of  a  nation  is  shown  by 
ita  laws  and  public  institutions ;  its  progrffis  in  scienoe  and  the 
oaeful  arts;  \ta  public  pre-as  and  its  litiM-aturc ;  its  coinmeroe, 
agriculture,  and  mcchanicnl  nnd  manufa4't.nring  industry ;  its 
means  of  cominuiiic«(.ton  and  transportation;  and  Its  manncra 
and  mode  of  living  generally. 

The  indi8i>enKubl»  u€ce«sit)'  of  public  schools  for  this  frM 
country,  nnd  the  great  Itenefit  derived  froiu  them,  are  recog- 
nixcd  by  every  Kenaible,  well-meaning,  and  patriotic  American 
eitiKen.  T)ie<«c  schools  shonid  Ite  alu-ayA  taught  in  full  luu-niony 
with  tbe  CouHtitntion,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  Ibo 
religious  liberty  granted  aud  gnurnuteed  to  the  Anicrlcnn  p«opl« 
by  the  same.  They,  therefore,  should  have  absolutely  notlitog 
to  do  with  religious  creotls  or  exercises.  If  tliis  will  Iw  done, 
theee  schools  will  prove  the  l>est>  the  surest,  and  indeed  tbe 
only  safeguard  fur  the  pomianence  aud  cterna]  operation  of  the 
fundamental  law  referred  Ui — grunting  and  gtmrantiM'ing  nil  the 
liberties  drar  to  the  human  heart  to  the  American  [wople. 

Sectttrinn  schools,  schools  controlled  by  churches,  are  HtricUj 
private  institutions  in  this  country  and  not  entitled  to  any  sap- 
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port  by  state  or  public  taxes.  The  claim  to  anch  support  being 
frequently  made  in  different  ways  by  tbe  Gatbolic  Church,  is 
absolately  wrong  and  Bhoald  be  always  energetically  opposed 
and  rejected  by  the  American  people.  Etyoying  absolute 
religious  liberty  in  this  country,  as  a  private  organization  for 
private  or  individual  pnrposes,  the  Catholic  Church  should  be 
satisfied  with  this  fact  and  never  attempt  to  encroach  npon  the 
domain  of  the  state  in  this  free  country. 

J.  G.  Heetwio. 


SHOULD  WAR  BE  ABOLISHED? 


RV  WILUAH  If.  JRPI^eV. 


HAVE  we  not  reacbed  a  state  of  civilization  sufficieDtiy 
high  to  warrant  the  aboliahmcnt  of  wart  Tbts  Is  a 
serious  (]ueRtion  and  one  that  in  lieinj;  dieicnssed  ooDHidenibl}'  at 
ibe  present  time.  Able  writera  bold  that  war  is  a  necessity,  aoil^ 
tliat  a  worac  POodiKoa  would  confront  a»  if  it  were  abolitthed  j^ 
while,  on  the  other  haod,  others  bold  that  there  ik  no  (iae«tion 
as  Co  the  adviHibility  of  abolishing  tills  relle  of  barb«ri8iu. 

The  pnrpose  of  thin  artide  \s  to  review  tbi«  qoeetioD,  nut 
bom  a  standpoint  of  soutiinent,  bnt  from  facta  gathered  from 
anthentic  .wiircts. 

Kocdi-d  reforms  eonie  very  slowly,  and  old  cnstoroa  and  idea^] 
no  matter  how  foolish  or  wicked,  are  apt  to  hold  Hway  lonf;  after  j 
the  neceMity  for  tJiem  bait  passed— therefore,  let  iis  deal  with] 
Uiis  qoestion  from  the  amount  of  cont :  tlrst,  in  money  ;  aeoond, ' 
in  human  life  ;  and  third,  in  morals. 

The  ooBt  for  the  support  of  the  armim  and  navieo  of  Enrope 
for  the  yCHr  1892  waa  *2,3S5,000,000,  and  from  lT<m  to  ISSO,  a  M 
period  of  ninety  years,  it  cost  these  same  nations  i(15,23>5,000,-  " 
000,  an  average  of  $170,000,000  for  eaeh  year.  But  we  need 
not  refer  to  the  cost  to  Bnrope  to  learn  what<  meroilem  warfare 
realty  eo«te.  It  rwjuired  more  tiian  ♦6,000,000,000  to  carry  on 
oar  lHt«  Civil  War,  U>  make  no  mention  of  tiie  •1,600,000,000 
that  have  l>e«n  paid  in  pensions  from  1S61  to  1893,  or  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  lust  by  private  individuals. 

The  cost  in  human  life  Ls  something  appalling.  Knrope  lest 
in  ninety  yean,  1790  to  1880,  4,470,000  livoit,  or  an  average  of 
over  SO.OOO  per  year.  Wellington  at  Waterloo  loet  23,185  m^n. 
At  the  battle  of  Sedan  the  Ion  to  both  sidee  was  more  than 
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21,000.  Hie  tot«]  loss  iu  onr  Civil  War  wftg  tuorv  Hiuii  900,000 
lives.  What  a  fearful  lews  of  haman  life,  to  tay  aotbing  of 
tlio  3,000,000  who  were  wouDdcd  !  A  glaiic«  al  Uie  fttatifttiui  of 
the  pension  depftrtnient  idioWB  or  »  fearful  record  of  ruin.  Over 
a  million  claims  of  invalids  and  widows  have  heen  allowed  nnce 
ISBI,  aiid  tli€*'e  Riiiiie  records  show  that  two  cliiims  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  departmeut  for  every  one  allowed,  and  that  there 
arc  now  on  Blc  thousands  more  awaitiug  HCllou.* 
Surely  Cowper  spoke  tndy  when  be  said  : 

"  Wnr  '§  a  game,  whii?li,  trero  Uietr  subjects  wlm, 
Kliifpi  would  not  i>luj'  ul." 

We  now  proceed  to  the  moral  effect  of  war.  It  is  only  neceH- 
sary  to  »tll  uUention  to  a  few  quotHtlons  from  the  reports  of  the 
priaon  authorities  of  various  states  to  ofFer  niuimiwerahle  e\-i- 
denco.  We  find  in  the  1886  report  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
of  PeDQHjlvaDiA,  the  following ; 

"During  the  last  tlir««  months  of  the  year,  the  influx  of 
prifiouem  wan  unusually  large,  nine  tenths  of  them  had  been 
more  or  leas  incapacitated  and  demoralised  by  au  apprentice- 
ship to  the  trade  of  war.'* 

The  insjiectore  of  the  WuMern  IVnitcutiary  of  the  same  state 
have  this  to  say  in  their  report  for  ISS.'MtO : 

"After  the  cloee  of  the  late  Civil  War  the  number  of  prima- 
en)  increased  so  rapidly  as  practically  to  annul  the  methods  of 
labor."  During  the  year  of  18*9  tla're  wuro  received  at  thia 
same  prison  312  convicts,  out  of  (his  nnm1>er  '265,  or  85  per 
cent,  had  served  in  either  the  army  or  navy, 

The  eoniuiissioners  of  the  state  prison  of  UMSsachasctta,  in  the 
history  of  that  prison,  say  : 

''The  coRiinitmenta  iucreikse<l  so  rapidly  after  the  close  of  the 
war  that  it  became  necessary  in  1S67  to  provide  additional 
room." 

The  report  for  18«6  of  the  New  York  City  prison  nl  Black- 
well's  Island  contain!!;  the  following'  signiBoant  statement : 

"The  number  of  prisoners  has  Increased  since  tlic  termination 

•  (iften  II.  Bmiid.  t^nsinn  UoinmmioD«r.  (ftld  June  lllli,  IWl,  ibat  "  llicn  I*  now 
p«ndl*(  IJ»M"i  poiwiMi  elftiai*." 
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of  the  war.  The  a^regate  number  oonlinctl  id  1864  was  021, 
Id  1865,  1,670  ;  It  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a  large  increase 
this  year," 

Such  evidence,  fi-om  hucIi  reliable  sonroea.  cau  leave  no  doubi 
in  out  tninds  regardio);  ttie  moral  effect  of  war. 

War  paoperiMis  the  people,  QILs  the  jaite,  mukes  counties 
widovn,  orpbana,  &Dd  cripples,  and  retarua  to  tbetn  DOtbing 
that  t-otild  uut  bo  eatiafac'torily  obUinud  by  the  efltoblishment — 
DDder  a  general  judiciary  department — of  a  world's  supreme 
court. 

That  war  paiiporiies  the  nation  there  can  l>e  no  doubt,  and 
that  the  present  enormous  public  debts  owe  their  exiBtence  to 
the  same  cu(i;»o  is  eqnully  certuiu.  To  bettor  illustrate,  let  me 
here  call  attention  to  thft  public  debta.  Kigbt  of  the  Rarope«il 
nations  arc  under  a  burden  of  :$18,S37,OO0,O00  of  public  debt,  or 
9T0.S9  per  capita,— it  is  needleas  to  say  that  each  of  tbew 
uatioiia  has  a  large  standing  army  and  navy— while  in  the 
Unitvil  8lul««,  where  w«  hft\'e  cuoiparatively  iio  staiidhig  army 
and  only  a  small  navy,  oar  pnblic  debt  in  ISOO  wa»  only  (1  i.'ii 
per  capita. 

The  nations  of  Europe  are  keeping  enormons  standing  armies 
at  the  ex[)enHe  of  the  laboring  public  mainly  to  terrorize  eotoh 
other,  and  the  effects  upon  the  wage  earners  of  Eugland,  Ger* 
many,  France,  aud  Itu^ia  are  being  folt  in  no  unmistakable 
manner. 

One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  daily  papers,  to  learn  of  another 
approaching  Rnnsian  famine.  TIte  press  dispatches  tell  us  that 
'•$50,000,000  would  be  sufHcieut  to  relieve  the  naked,  half- 
Starved,  and  wretelied  people."  Yet  statistics  show  us  that  It 
cost  Russia  last  year  more  than  three  times  this  amount  to  keep 
up  her  armies  and  navy.     Tho  comparison  ncuds  no  comment. 

That  a  civilised  or  rami-civiliKcd  nation  should  annually  ex- 
pend hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  as  a  preparation  for  the 
successfnl  destruction  of  the  life  and  property  of  a  nelghborlDg 
nation  and  permit  the  starvation  of  its  own  sabjeotB,  ia  a  ooa- 
dition  radically  wrong. 

Preatdeot  Harrison,  in  a  speecli  at  Washington  in  1S89,  said  : 
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"Tli«  offiiXM  of  au  intelligent  diplouLacy,  or  of  fricudly  arbi- 
tratioD,  should  lie  iuleqitat«  to  the  peooornl  adjii^niciit  or  ilII  iu- 
teniatioDal  difiiculties." 

Wax  is  the  preiu«ditat«d  miirder  of  maDj*  by  nations,  and  in 
DO  more  right  than  the  premeditated  murder  of  oue  individnal 
by  another. 

The  (juestJon  Uiat  prescnU  Itself  is,  How  shall  we  grapplo 
8UL-fu«fully  with  this  relic  of  the  dark  and  barbaric  agesT 

Inleniationnl  arbitration  has  been  diDcii^MMl  by  the  vuriooa 
peace  societiffi  its  a  means  of  settJiDR  disputes  lietweeo  Dationn, 
and  it  iniLsl  be  acknowledged  that  much  has  been  done  by  this 
method.  Bat  any  method  which  contains  a  pooBible  element  of 
failure  is  not  practicable  and  should  nx-circ  no  serious  cuusid- 
enttion,  for  sooiiei*  or  later  it  ninst  l>e  alvAudoned. 

Id  a  recent  nnuber  of  this  journal  1  took  oecasion  to  say  : 

"  InbernnMonHl  arbilratioQ  1r  not  fensibK  It  Is  pnictically  >>u- 
poMible  to  find  arbiters  who  have  duI  formed  an  opinion  Iwfore 
ttie  cnfte  is  flinUly  submitted  to  tlieni  for  decision. 

"Allhough  an  tntematioDal  agreement  may  have  been  de- 
flidftd  on  in  time  of  peace,  nations  may  refuse  to  arbitrate,  and 
qomtionH  will  arise  of  which  a  aation  may  believe  hei-  own 
interpretations  are  eorroct.  And  when  iudividuala  or  nations 
believe  lliey  ai'e  right,  tliey  are  not>  its  a  rnle,  willing  to  leave  it 
to  other  parties  to  determine. 

"Individuals  or  nations  that  have  nothing  lo  loee  and  all  to 
gain  may  arbitrate,  but,  on  the  other  baud,  those  that  have 
DoUiing  to  gain  and  a  fair  prospect  of  losing  that  which  tJiey 
have,  will  hecitate  t>efore  they  eonseot  to  place  their  interest  in 
the  banda  of  another." 

As  an  evidence  of  the  correctnewi  of  my  opinion  on  thin  point, 
I  will  here  snbmit  the  following  iVsBocialed  Press  dispatch  from 
Berlin,  under  date  of  February  2.S.  \W.\:  ''In  the  Reichstag 
today  Herr  Koebel,  the  aocial  democrat,  suggeHted  Chat  the 
futoro  nationality  of  Alsact^-Lorruiue  should  be  subnttlted  to 
international  arbitration.  Ohannellor  Von  Caprivi  declared 
tJiat  'if  arbitere  desired  that  Germany  should  surrender  AUtaco- 
Lomioe,  Uie  nation  would  refuse  to  aotjuieRce  in  the  deciKion. 
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Kather  than  give  up  that  territory  Germans  would  prefer  to| 
shed  their  last  drop  of  blood.'  " 

General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  in  diftRiuvunf;  the  Behring  Se« 
oontrovcrey  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Sorl/i  AweHcan  HePieit 
declares  that  arbitration  is  not  just  or  practicskble,  and  tliat  "  In 
almoHt  every  instance  where  we  have  had  arbitration  with  Great 
Britain  we  hare  got  the  worst  of  iU'" * 

Such  declarations  Irom  such  sources  will  have  no  little  effect  in 
shattering  tho  hopes  of  thueto  who  have  deluded  thonuolves  that 
internationid  itrbitration  is  practicable,  jnKt,  and  satisfactory. 

I'rcfiiduDt  C'le\'(tlaQd  should  iuvit«  the  natiouit  of  the  world  to 
appoint  conimissioneTa  to  meet  at  a  given  place  to  foriuulale 
plans  for  univereal  peace.  This  done,  we  would  then  have  a 
gouenU  judiciary  department  of  the  world,  by  virtue  uf  wbicfa 
would  exist  the  grandetut  body  of  legal  talent  ever  aasenibletl  oo 
the  face  of  tJio  earth :  tho  world's  supremo  court,  oompoeed  of 
one  uftfUHriatc  Justice  from  each  nation,  who  should  t>e  chosen  by 
the  chief  executive  to  servo  for  life.  Ail  iuleruational  qaestions 
that  ooiilil  not  be  auiicahly  settled  by  lite  varions  diplomatic 
oorpB>  would  here  be  heard  and  ailjusted  on  t)ie  merita  of  the 
case  and  not  by  virtue  of  (he  uiighl  and  power  of  the  natioo 
affected.  BUlions  of  dollars  would  be  saved  to  the  people 
annually-  Millions  of  men  would  then  bemnte  produuura,  in- 
stead of  remaining  nniformed  loafers.  Then  and  not  nnbil  tbtn 
will  war  be  abolished. 

Wii.i.iAii  H.  Jepfkey. 

•  ArtttntlonhMiiiioModPi,  liovavttr,  liiMiUltic  ilila  omtrovenr, ■»  H  \m»  tatMt 
iMMlj  m  bnudnd  Mlier  InumaUoinJ  dliputca.— Ku. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

fa  of  KcoMomic/t.     By  Bichiinl  T.  Ely,  Vh.D.,  LL.D.     ISmo, 
cloth,  pp.  ai7.     Meadville,  I*a.;  Flood  &  Vincent.     Price,  »1, 

The  datioual  reputation  of  Prof.  Kly  a&  an  ablo  and  ix>uKci- 
entious  writer  and  lecturer  on  eix>noniic  sultjectf)  predispooefl  one 
i  favorably  toward  tlw  book  before  begionioj;  ite  peroBal.  Ue 
may  be  called  a  pioneer  in  some  departments  of  his  Line  of 
work,  for  he  has  boldly  advocated  certain  tbeoriai  as  rigbt  and 
politic  which  must  ollicm  in  the  Mnio  lield  have  cith(>r  lacked 
the  perception  to  ^raap  or  the  couraf^  to  avow,  thongh  his  own 
opinions  are  not  tto  poetitivvly  expreeHUd  in  thbt  an  iu  eome  of  bis 
other  work  a. 

lie  well  Haya  iu  startiue  out  tluit  ecouomiui  proper  meanH 
wore  than  bread  and  batter ;  Ijiat  literature,  science,  art,  re- 
ligion, and  govoruuieut  not  only  re<iui«>  broad  and  buUer  for 
those  eiiiploye<l  in  them,  but  books,  paiHimt,  lulwrutoriut, 
churches,  and  coort-honsea  are  all  a  part  of  man'H  "living." 
He  rediicos  Ute  ntethods  of  getting  tilings  to  two :  liuding  them 
and  making  them.  Thi5  dlffeni  somewhat  from  I.yman  .\bboU's 
statement  that  there  aru  Ihreo  way»  by  which  a  man  may  secure 
property  :  by  earning  it,  by  having  it  given  to  hint,  or  by  steal- 
ing it — Bpconlation  in  ibi  different  fornui  being  classed  under  the 
latter  li««id.  Mr.  Kly's  application,  however,  is  to  primitive 
man,  while  3Ir.  Abbott  refeni  to  civilization  an  now  existing. 

Dr.  Ely  regards  civlli;tatioii  as  consisting  lurgely  in  wanting 
many  things  and  in  learning  how  to  make^etn.  He  considers 
cannihaht  as  not  being  simply  very  wicked  hut  also  very  igno- 
rant and  very  hungry.  They  ar«  too  ignorant  to  help  Mother 
Nature  raieo  food,  and  are  almost  driven  to  the  oecesHity  of 
devouring  one  anotlier,  for  it  is  estimated  that  a  tribe  of  hiiuling 
EUivages  reqairee  ."lOiOOO  acres  per  peraon  to  live  on. 

The  second  chaptycr  of  the  book  i&  devoUMl  to  the  life  of  the 
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aomi-civilizod  suitl  brietly  describes  the  steps  taken  ia  advaDcing 
ft<om  barharisiii  to  Henii-lKirbttrii^ia.  Ko  regards  slavery  as  tb« 
most  important  i?haract«ri8tic  uf  this  Hta^  in  human  develop- 
laeuL  Men  tutvc^ts  to  kill  Ibcir  priBOD«ni  as  tli«y  do  iu  Iwrbar- 
ism,  and  make  slaves  or  them  ioBbead.  They  do  this  in  order 
to  have  work,  whicb  tliuy  dittliko  to  do  th(;ui8olv«8,  done  by 
tbeir  captivea.  This,  ait  Dr.  Kly  my!*,  ts  »  poor  reoHOD  for 
bovomiug  buiuiuio,  but  it  is  well  to  become  butuanc  oven  for  a 
poor  reason.  When  he  declurm  that  slavery  Is  botli  righl  and 
wrong,  he  uttera  what  may  bt"  a  paradox  but  what  Heema  more 
to  us  like  an  incoii8iettent  tttut^Mucnt.  lie-  Kiys  that  tboru  is  a 
time  in  human  development  when  slavery  represeniB  a  step  Id 
human  progrv^  tlie  bi»t  and  loogwt  step  tbiit  men  are  able  to 
take,  and  when  taken  at  that  time  it  must  be  regarded  as  rigfat ; 
but  when  men  hare  learned  to  do  better,  slavery  is  wrong.  We 
are  hardly  ready  to  admit,  however,  that  in  comparing  wrongs 
it  is  proper  to  call  tlie  k-Mser  of  two  evils  right  as  compared  with 
(lie  greater,  which  seouis  to  bu  Ibc  gist  of  I'rof.  lily's  reatMrning 
in  this  rase. 

With  chapter  third  the  author  begins  the  discussion  of  the 
economic  life  of  civilir^  man  in  its  fir»t  stage.  After  devoting 
but  a  few  pages  lo  this  period,  explainiug  the  transition  from 
barter  to  buying  and  selling,  he  diseusses  tlie  different  stages  iu 
the  progress  of  development  of  the  civilized  world's  bnsines 
timnsactioits.  He  desigtiates  pover  nuuinraoturo  as  the  cbaracter- 
istaofeatnre  of  the  industrial  age,  dating  from  the  invention  of  thA 
Hteam  ciugine  in  I76d.  Up  to  (tuit  time  men  had  practleally  what 
they  conid  produce  with  their  own  muscle,  while  it  is  estimated 
that  now  the  power  employed  in  manuracturcn  produoea  twelve 
times  as  much  as  nil  human  labor  eonhl  do  nnamisted.  He  as- 
serts, however,  that  there  have  been  but  few  periods  in  history 
when  »o  many  have  been  dissatislied  us  in  this,  and  ascribes  as  a 
consethnt  the  change  from  muscle  to  power  hiis  been  violent  and 
rapid  and  nec«»iitttted  a  rocoustruction  of  the  HOCial  order.  Mftu 
hare  learned  with  astonishing  mpidity  how  to  make  new  tliingi 
but  have  not  learned  so  rapidly  how  lo  use  them  well,  tblM 
causing  munufacturen)  to  stop  work  at  timrs,  throwing  thon- 
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fltiids  out  of  omploj'meac  ootil  thoj-  could  Ujirt  again,  only  to 
af«p  twoiiffr  or  later  with  i^turuing  "  hard  lintoi." 

Tbv  coiiiparisun  between  the  huntl  manufacturer  and  Uie  large 
power  niannfactrurer  is  well  drawn,  aiid  flliows  liow  a  large  part 
of  the  prosent  industrial  discontent  liao  t>een  brought  nboat. 
Wages,  competition,  banking  and  credit,  aud  traneportutiou  are 
briefly  but  cleaily  diHcussed,  and  the  iodoatrial  revolution  in 
Gogtaud  is  treated  at  cousidcrable  length.  Tliu  sufferiug  mused 
in  Rnglnnd  in  malciug  the  change  from  hand  to  [H>wer  labor  Is 
graphically  described.  The  advantages  aud  disadviuitagea  of 
credit  transactions  are  disouswd  with  uunsual  ability,  while  free 
trade,  protection,  state  regulation  of  industry,  and  many  other 
topics  are  treated  clearly  aud  concfttely. 

The  rhapler  iu  which  he  diiioumeB  our  futile  elTortA  to  control 
monopolieH  is  a  moet  iutereHting  and  iostrnctire  one.  He 
anuljy^  with  Kre*t  cle«rnees  the  three  different  methods  Ibat 
haw  boon  tried  to  ac<M)inpli&h  the  nwtulty  namely,  oompetitiou, 
gover anient  regulation,  aud  government  ownership.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Dailuro  of  competition  to  keep  corporalions  within 
boiiiuK  he  citM  the  ease  of  the  AVe^t  Shm*  Railway,  which 
parallels  the  Xew  York  (leutral  from  New  York  to  BufTiila.  It 
WI18  dcsigucd  to  check  the  niouopoty  of  the  Xew  York  Oeulral 
Compiuiy,  and  the  charter  provided  that  it  should  never  be  sold 
to  that  company.  After  it  had  bo^n  in  (wmpctition  a  few  years 
it  was  not  wid,  but  leased  to  the  Kew  Y'ork  Oeiitral  for  four 
hundred  and  scvenly-fivo  yean,  thus  making  a  naeless  fifth 
track  to  a  foiir-tnick  road  and  preventing  romjwtitiou  for 
nearly  twenty  generations  to  come.  He  also  tells  how  cities, 
oppressed  by  monopoly,  liavo  eagerly  welcomed  a  u«w  company 
and  allowed  it  to  tear  up  the  streetii  and  inflict  all  sorts  of  in- 
oonvonicnce  in  putting  down  gas  mains  in  tJie  hope  of  getting 
competitive  prieee  on  gas,  but  have  found  after  a  nhort  period  of 
competition  that  the  principal  effort  of  the  now  company  was  to 
force  the  old  to  divide  its  proliln,  and  a  cou-solidalloii  takes 
eRect,  making  the  matter  as  bad  or  even  wonse  than  before.  Ho 
lays  down  as  a  general  niitsini,  that  the  public  miwt  pay  for 
every  article  needlemly  duplicated  iu  monopoly  service,  and 
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that,  too,  without  oompetutating  benefit  As  a  reealt  of  tlie 
ceuliiry's  exi>crleiic«  he  snys  prmeul  opiaioa  secnut  to  tend 
toward  (1)  private  enterprise  ia  the  competitive  field ;  (:>) 
governiu«Dt  ovroorBliip  in  the  litild  of  monopoly ;  (3)  right  of 
privnte  organization  for  all  legal  parpones;  i,A)  fcovemment 
regulation  of  private  industry  to  protect  tbo  life,  healtli,  ednca- 
tioD,  and  K^neral  welfftre  of  workmen  ;  (■>>  government  art>ltt«- 
Uon,  if  needed,  to  nettle  labor  disputCK. 

HIh  diitciiaHion  of  money  indiouteR  tbut  he  has  ^iwiied  tlte  Hab- 
ject  with  the  mind  of  a  philotsopbcr  and  not  luolied  upon  it  witli 
the  diaborted  vUiou  of  a  politician,  tie  lays  down  dearly  tJie 
porpoeeB  which  money  is  intended  to  serve,  and  talks  sensibly 
regarding  the  material  of  whicli  it  sbonld  bo  made.  Though 
not  80  lil>era]  in  his  ideas  on  the  snbjeol  sm  we  think  he  could  tte 
and  Btill  keep  within  the  limits  of  rcutiou,  he  is  far  in  advance  of 
thotw  who  Btill  hold  to  the  idea  that  in  using  money  «4  ore 
simply  following  out  the  Hemibarburic  form  of  barter— exehaog- 
ing  one  hundred  eeatfi'  worth  of  one  commodity  for  the  same 
value  of  another. 

I/ick  of  ^ynncf.  forbids  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  book  at 
this  time.  It  has  Imwu  selected  as  one  of  the  te:st-bookti  of  the 
Chantaui|ua  oonrM  the  ooming  year,  and  is  admirably  adapted 
to  fill  the  place  choecn  for  it.  At  the  close  of  each  chapter  is  a 
summary  of  the  subject  matter,  ijucstions  ooneeroing  the  princi- 
pal featureH,  and  referenc^eti  to  twoks  and  articles  bearing  on  the 
subject.  The  fact  that  the  book  is  to  be  used  as  a  text  perhaps 
lias  much  to  do  in  keeping  the  author  fVom  expreetting  his  own 
cooclusioDB  more  emphatically  on  some  of  the  qnestionii  he  dia- 
cusses.  In  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  partisanship  the  author 
of  the  te\t-lK>ok  is  obliged  to  keep  on  the  fence,  so  to  speak,  on 
some  subjects.  He  may  give  Iwtli  slile«  of  the  coutroveisy,  but 
Hs  noon  as  he  ventures  to  express  his  own  opinions  the  cry  of 
politics  or  partisanship  is  raised  and  confidence  in  the  book  de- 
stroyed for  those  who  disagree  with  the  conclusionsof  the  author. 

How  Nature  CurrM.     By  Emmet  Densmore,  51.  D.     8vo,  pp.  105. 
Now  York  :  Stlllmaii  &,  Co. 
There  are  home  doctor  books  without  number,  but  this  difiers 
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effieattally  and  radically  from  any  that  we  have  ever  eiamiaed. 
The  minority  or  tlioee  books  aruimpt  to  nmko  amoteiir  pby- 
aioiaoa  of  those  who  nse  them,  and  the  beat  ol  their  advice 
WiAlly  is  to  ttkll  a  doctor  promptly  when  takoD  sick,  but  though 
the  author  ot  "  How  Xature  Cares  "  JH  a  physician,  he  evidently 
b«.-lii>v«i  morv  ia  the  advice  or  the  philoMipber  who  said,  "Throw 
physic  to  the  dogs,"  tJian  h«  doe«  io  the  learned  lectiires  of  Um 
medical  professor.  He  has  all  faith  in  surgery,  and  also  gives 
tlie  medical  profession  cre«llt  for  being  able  to  diagnom  dlseaa*, 
^bat  be  maintains  with  great  plaasibility  that  pbyBtciaoB  do 
tly  mor«  harm  than  good  in  prescribing  drags  as  an  aid  to 
recovery.  He  refers  to  the  cue  of  George  Washington,  who 
was  taken  ill  with  a  slight  malady  that  might  have  been 
promptly  oreroonie  by  proper  treatment^  but  the  third  btee^Iiog 
on  the  part  of  bis  physicians  was  more  than  his  vigorous  con- 
stitntioR  could  stand,  luid  ho  die<l  a  victim  of  itialpractJco. 
While  blood-letting  is  reuonnoed  by  the  profession  to-day,  I>r. 
Oeasmore  maintains  that  physleinns  arc  guilty  of  equally  as 
wrong  treatment  under  the  impression  that  it  is  beoeficial. 

Great  street  is  placed  on  diet,  and  the  central  idea  is  held 
forth  that  siokm<(«  and  acute  attacks  of  illnc-iK  Iteitr  the  !<amo 
relation  to  food  that  dninkenu««s  sustains  to  drink. 

His  doctrine  that  bread,  cereals,  pulHes,  ve^tables,  and  nil 
other  starch  foods  arc  not  Gt  for  articles  of  diet,  but  the  foun- 
dation of  nervous  protttrntion  nnd  modem  dt!!ea.tes  is  snnicienily 
original  to  be  startling  to  most  readers ;  but  those  who  condemn 
our  author  without  giving  him  a  hearing  are  doing  him  ui 
iiyiistice.  lie  sustains  his  position  with  uncommon  clearne« 
and  ability,  and  while  lie  may  bo  regardod  as  a  crank  there  ia 
an  nnnsnal  amount  of  method  in  his  madneas.  His  advice  on 
bov  to  keep  well  and  how  to  got  well  when  sick  is  well  worthy 
a  careful  study  on  tbe  part  of  every  man  and  every  woman  who 
is  interested  In  this  all-important  subject  To  make  his  cam 
well  nigh  conclusive  as  to  the  useleatuMB  of  much  of  the  phy- 
sician's iHisincss,  he  quotes  from  maoy  of  the  ablest  prao- 
dtionera  of  tills  country  and  Europe  to  show  that  their  work  is 
largely  a  groping  in  the  dark. 
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WaAinstott  Brovn^  Parwer.     By  Leroy  Armstrong.     8vo,  paper, 
pp.  326.     Cliicago :  Churlee  H.  Kerr  &  Co. 

Tliifi  book  it)  intended  to  iUustrate  one  of  the  wrongs  and  tb« 
remedy  therefor  of  the  prei^nt  ©cononuu  conditions,  by  the  story 
of  uyouug  AbolilioiiiKl  who  went  from  Xew  England  to  Kansas 
in  1S56l  He  wsis  a  wild,  reckleas,  oonrageoos  Bort  of  fellow,  and 
while  making  hiK  long  trip  westward  overland,  he  and  his  wife 
had  an  enconnter  with  a  band  of  armed  men  whom  they  took  at 
fint  for  border  mffian;<.  Thongb  both  sides  were  armed,  no 
shots  were  exchanged,  for  when  Washington  Brown  defied  the 
gang  that  surrounded  bis  wagon  by  exclaiming,  "Go  back  to 
HIasonrI  with  your  night  ridot^  and  luuii  hunting,"  the  grizzled 
leader  said,  "We're  not  border  ruffians ;  we're  free  state  men — 
I'm  John  Brown."  They  thi>n  became  friends  in  a  common 
caoae.     Such  waft  his  introduction  Into  Kansas  life. 

As  time  paieed,  Wash  Brown,  on  account  of  his  ooumon- 
sense  way  of  looking  at  '(UefltionH,  soon  became  the  leader 
among  the  farmers  of  his  immediate  neighborhood,  and  finally 
of  llie  whole  slate.  lie  opposed  the  cooperative  stores  that 
bave  so  nearly  nnanimously  prorect  disastrous  to  farmers,  and 
while  the  failure  of  such  stores  started  ^faiiist  his  advice  may 
not  have  given  him  any  satiBfaction,  it  confirmed  Uie  soundness 
of  hisjudgment.  He  wm  Uioroughly  imbued  witli  the  idea  that 
all  Uie  farmers  of  Kansas  needed  to  make  tbem  prW|>erous  was 
to  be  able  to  fix  the  price  of  their  own  wheat,  Instead  of  allow- 
ing it  to  be  Axed  by  Cbicitgo  brokers.  He  declared  that  tJio 
price  of  wheat  should  never  be  Ion  than  one  dollar  a  biisliel,  an<l 
set  abont  organising  the  farnieni  of  the  state  so  as  to  command 
tliat  price.  Ue  succeeded  ia  combining  all  the  farniors  of  the 
state  in  an  agreemeut  to  store  their  wheat,  amounting  to  40,000,- 
000  bushehi,  in  elevaton^  hnilt  by  a  large  fund  raiMHl  for  the 
purpose,  and  keep  it  nutil  they  should  get  their  price. 

Biiivn  tlien  went  to  Chicago  to  make  terms  with  a  broker  firm 
to  sell  the  wheat,  and,  like  tbc  man  from  Jericho,  be  fell  among 
tJtlevcs ;  but,  unlike  the  Jeri<'ho  robbers,  the  ChiciKO  broken 
did  not  succeed  iu  Htrippiug  Brown  and  leaving  him  for  de*«l, 
Ifaough  tiiey  undoubtedly  thought  they  had  him  skinned  alive. 
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They  agreed  to  mW  the  whesit.  at  $l.:^a  per  bnsliel  on  oondltion 
that  Brown  would  deliver  it  witboot  fail  in  July,  which  he  agreed 
to  do.  In  onler  to  inuke  them  secure  ugiiiust  potuible  lo^  Brown 
turned  over  the  warehouM>  receipts  for  -10.000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  on  which  to  riuse  money  to  pay  the  luarginit  in  case  of  Ion. 

No  AOoner  had  they  cooiinmniated  this  contract  than  they  set 
about  to  tae  up  oarx  at  tho  time  the  wheat  was  to  be  delivered, 
and  thoQ^h  Brown  had  arranged  to  have  all  Uie  wheat  moved 
from  Kansas  to  Chicago  within  five  days  after  KJviuR  orders,  the 
brokers  had  no  diltiuuUy  in  coming  to  au  undemanding  with 
the  railroad  ma^ate,  called  Qay  Jeweled,  by  which  cars  were 
to  be  withheld  until  orders  were  nM^eivcd  from  the  broken. 
Acting  on  what  they  considered  a  certainty  tliat  the  wheat  POnld 
oot  bo  delivered,  the  pool  of  hrokera  that  bad  been  formed 
bought  millions  of  bnsbets  as  higli  as  $1.40  for  July  delivery, 
expecting  to  reap  a  big  margin  on  Brown's  failure  to  deliver  it 

When  the  time  had  conie  for  delivery,  Brown  gave  ordere  to 
ship  the  wheat,  but  worrl  came  that  no  cars  oould  be  bad  for 
some  time.  He  was  amazed,  for  he  had  an  understanding  with 
the  railroad  managers.  He  took  in  the  situation  and,  acting  on 
the  principle  that  a  dmi>erate  ca:^!  Justifies  de«(pcrate  means,  he 
took  five  trusty  men,  met  tlie  train  on  which  Gay  Jeweled  was 
traveling  and  tjiking  his  private  car  oil'  on  an  abandoned  track 
four  mites  fi'om  (be  main  row!  and  ten  miles  from  a  houxe,  they 
compelled  him,  under  threat  of  deatJi,  to  give  orders  for  the 
shipment  of  wheiU.  AlKtnt  the  time  the  Chicago  brokers  were 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  making  a  big  margin  on  their 
wheat  because  of  uoudelivory,  it  began  to  pour  iu  and  bank- 
rupted the  whole  gang. 

There  is  a  love  story  intermingled,  hut  as  the  object  is  to  point 
out  a  remedy  for  an  economic  wrong,  we  have  endeavored  to 
sketch  only  the  parts  that  bear  on  this  which  though  working 
out  in  tximance  seems  far  from  reaJizaliou  in  practice. 


Arr  Men  (la^  Derrivfrs  T    By  Mrs.  Fmnk  I^'slte.     ll!mo,  pp.  301. 

New  Tork  and  Chicago  :  F.  T.  Nt-cly.     Paper,  50e:  cloth,  $1.23. 

When  one  picks  up  this  book  with  its  interrogative  title  and 
sees  that  Mre.  Leslie  is  the  author  he  feels  that  the  subject  is 
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bandied  bf  ouc  wlio  ought  to  know  sometbiag  about  it.  It  is 
soon  discovered,  liowever,  that  the  book  la  made  tip  of  thirty- 
two  chapters,  and  that  the  chapter  from  which  the  tdlle  ia  taken 
niftkei*  hut  eight  pagF».  Coatrary  to  tlie  reader's  preooaceirod 
opinion,  Urx.  Leslie  doeii  not  charge  taea  with  beioR  tta; 
d«ceiverK,  bnt  claimo  that  woman  deceives  herself  and  that  man 
simply  lets  her.  She  declares,  "the  trouble  in.  few  men  liave 
cuoiigh  taeii  to  be  really  dpmtfiil/'  though  why  it  should  be  called 
a  trouble  is  not  clear.  There  isn't  any  particnlar  merit  iu  th« 
first  chapter  that  we  can  diftcover,  bnt  souie  of  lltose  that  follow 
abound  in  good,  sensible  advioe  well  worded.  Among  the  beat 
might  be  ntentione<l :  "To  Keform  ailfttti";  " I<OTe  and  Mar- 
riage" ;  "What  is  Societyl'';  "Woman's  Poeilion"  ;  "tJn- 
happy  Marriages";  "What  is  a  Ijftdy!";  "Ooneerning  <iuar 
relfl,"  and  "Why  do  we  GiveGinsT" 

The  Trvf  Graiitleiir  of  Xatious.     By  Charlce  Sumner.     The  well- 
known    Boston    publishens    Lee    &  Shepard,    who    pnblisli 
ChariM  Sumner's  complete  works,  have  repriuteil  his  great 
oration.  The  T>-ue  OrnmUvr  of  iVa/ioM,  in  a  neat  Utile  volnme. 
Sumner  hated  war  wltJi  all  the  intennlly  of  his  stnHtg  nature 
and  this  oration  has  done  much  toward  directing  public  attention 
to  the  liorrible  character  and  n!)«le8snes8  of  war,  with  its  iaau- 
merable  evils  and  its  lack  of  corajMinsating  advantages.     While 
the  public  mind  is  still  blinded  with  the  inherited  prejudice  of 
ages  SB  to  tho  Importance  and  honorable  ehanicter  of  war,  and 
Is  animalMl  with  the  fitllacy  that  armtea  and  lukvies  are  oeoes- 
Bary  to  a  uatton'^  safety   and   welfare,    Ihc   Ameriain   people 
especially  are  learning  to  look  npon  war  with  feeling)  of  horror, 
and  bo  regard   it  an  utterly   iiiMnsi^tent  with  the   theory  and 
practice  or  the  principles  of  I'hristianity. 

Sumner  choae  a  snitablc  day  on  which  to  deliver  his  arraign- 
ment of  the  war  mounter — the  Fonrth  of  .Tnly— n  day  wlien 
every  Amerium  mind  and  hi-jirt<  uhoiild  bo  oi>on  lo  re«eiv6 
lessons  tuuoliing  true  national  greatncHa.  Tliongh  nearly  Rtty 
yours  have  paised  since  tho  oration  wmi  delivered,  luelo<iueDt 
truths  are  just  as  fitting,  im  intereAting,  and  as  Important  as 
when  they  fell  from  1]ie  speaker's  lips — July  4tlt,  1843.  And 
this  pret4y  little  \-olnme  that  brinfn(  Uie  nnition  ouee  more  In  a 
eoiivenieut  form  ttefore  the  reading  public  will  no  doubt  have: 
mocii  larger  sale  than  any  previous  edition. 


WHAT  IS  MONEY?" 

BY  JOBH  B.    UL'SICR. 

LITTLE  Paal  Dotnbev  sat  in  hU  smnll  arm  fhair  in  fh>nt  of 
tho  glowing  fire,  by  the  side  of  his  erect  aiid  Holeuin 
fatber,  "stiff  with  starcb  oad  arrogance."  Ther  had  both  been 
^olob  for  a  loug  time.  I>orabey  only  knew  that  the  child  was 
awake  by  occasionally  glandng  at  his  eye,  where  the  briglit  fire 
was  sparkling  like  a  JeweL     LittJe  Panl  broke  the  silence  tlitta : 

"Papa!  what's  money  I'' 

One  might  think  from  the  rec«Dl  Agitation  oror  financial 
iiaestions,  the  long  speeches  and  eameet  diacuEssiona  in  Congress 
and  oot  or  CongraeSr  In  schools,  in  th«  shops,  at  the  liroiddw, 
among  bankers  and  financiers,  and  those  who  are  not  bankers 
and  linanciem,  that  lltUo  Paul  Doiubey  had  rimn  from  his  grave 
and  propoanded  to  the  American  people  the  same  qneetlon 
which  be  asked  hts  father.  There  seems  to  be  no  qnostioo  bo 
maoh  talked  abont  and  evidently  no  little  understood  us  money. 
The  general  delSoition,  "medium  of  bxehiinge,"  is  accepted  by 
all,  and  by  most  lexicographers  confined  to  gold,  silver,  and 
bonk  notes,  thoagh  copper,  niokol,  and  other  mediums  are  OMd. 
Usually,  when  opinions  on  statecraA  are  sought,  one  goes  to  men 
learned  In  that  line,  and  vbeu  opinions  on  finance  ai'O  sought 
after,  the  great  bankere  are  oonsolted.  This  is  reasonable  and, 
generally  speaking,  correct.  Itnt  oit  asi^ertion  has  been  nude 
that  the  tulerestfi  of  the  banker  are  opposed  to  other  olaases  of 
people.    If  this  be  true,  to  oonsolt  only  the  bankcru  ou  the  great 
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fi&aiioo  question,  would  bo  as  uojost  a;^  for  a  jury  to  hear  odI}- 
the  teetimonx  or  one  side  of  the  case.  It  I  vaated  an  opinion 
on  Tftgous,  I  would  go  to  a  man  wbo  manafaoCared  wagooK  for 
it ;  t>ut  if  the  rarmers  who  purchased  his  wagons  cliarged  him 
with  putting  in  rottou  fvllics,  Iwut  spokex.  aud  loose  hubs,  then 
I  would  think  it  neeeasary  to  he«r  tlieir  complaint.  There  are 
<]UiUi  a  rtHipcctable  number  of  people  arguiug  that  the  bauketii 
want  a  single,  or  gold,  standard,  in  order  Ihat  they  may  control 
the  money  market,  "work  up  oorneru,"  contract  or  inflate  ti» 
currency  as  best  snits  their  pnrpose.  One  thing  ia  certain,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  inTariably  consults  the  bankers  on  all 
financial  qnestinns,  dei^pite  tJie  complaint  of  the  common  i>eople. 
The  (wlumng  uf  the  press  are  usually  open  to  the  banker  or  con- 
Ifreoauan  for  his  riewR,  while  the  mechanic  and  tradesman  und 
(armor,  who  go  to  make  up  the  great  body  of  tbit)  great  nation, 
go  unheani  nntii,  lo«og  confidence  in  themselves,  they  Searca 
dare  speak  their  views,  even  if  they  should  be  permitted.  The 
money  question,  like  most  great  subjects,  tins  many  sides ;  and  as 
the  blind  men  who  went  to  examine  the  elepliant>  opinions  are 
formed  aocording  to  the  side  from  which  the  examination  ia  made. 
One  fellow  who  has  only  got  hold  of  the  ear  declares  that  it  is 
like  a  fan ;  iinother,  who  has  the  animal  by  the  leg,  arers  thai'  It 
is  surely  n  tiee ;  a  third,  who  is  feeling  along  ita  »ide,  vows  it  is 
a  wall;  while  the  fourth,  having  by  some  chance  got  the  tail, 
laughs  at  all  his  companions,  calling  them  fanatics,  and  asMit' 
ing  t^ftt  the  thing  is  like  a  rope.  One  sliould  t>e  careful  bow  he 
scGufics  a  peraon  or  a  class  of  people  of  fanaticism,  for  Bancroft 
says  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  fanaticism 
and  the  keenest  sagacity. 

In  all  tbat  has  been  said  in  Congress  during  the  present  seasloD 
on  the  8u1)Ject>  not  an  origitiBl  sti^estion  has  so  far  been  motle. 
A  man  who  gives  birth  to  an  original  idea  is  called  a  crank  in 
these  days;  at  the  time  of  Monie,  he  was  cnizy ;  at  the  time  of 
I'ulton,  a  fool ;  and  at  the  time  of  Oolumbus,  mad.  Xo  fltalM- 
man  looking  out  for  anotlicr  t«rm  of  office  can  afford  to  be 
called  a  crank,  crasy,  fool,  or  mad.  He  must  wisely  entrench 
himself  iu  the  narrow  cooflnes  of  present  boliefs,  aud  not  go 
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iiuing  over  tbe  green  hlUs  of  onexplored  Investigation,  for 
th«re  is  daoRer  of  getting  off  tbe  party  platform,  and  being  de- 
aouDced  OS  a  political  traitor.  The  prcsoot  s}'8t«in  of  ^Vnuirican 
politics  \»  calculated  to  dwarf  the  statettmas.  If  be  has  an 
origiual  idea,  he  must  aapprees  it.,  or  bug  it  so  closely  iu  hLs 
breast  that  it  dies  of  suSbcatioa,  for  fear  that  it  might  not  be 
oonsistont  with  the  purty  platJiimt, 

And  now  while  congressmen  and  senators  are  making  long, 
Ary.  and  ambiguous  spoecfaee  ou  <iue8tiuus  of  finance,  tho 
oonimon  people  are  asking,  ''*niia.t  is  rooneyl"  It  was  once 
thought  that  when  moucy  vas  plenty,  "timce  would  be  good," 
and  when  it  vaa  scarce,  "times  woald  be  hard,"  nntil  it  was 
discovered  that  if  the  fraits  of  the  earth  failctl,  aud  all  the 
swine  and  cattle  should  die,  people  would  perish  though  there 
wer«  mountains  of  gold  and  silver.  Robinson  Crusoe  ou  his 
lonely  islaucl  would  have  given  all  the  gold  he  discovered  oo  the 
wreck  to  bear  the  voice  of  a  oonipitulon,  for  a  snit  of  clothes,  or 
loaf  of  bread.  Money  is  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  not  an 
«SM!otial  to  hnppiiifi^.  Clothes,  food,  and  shelter  are  after  all 
what  people  want,  and  not  money.  It  is  com,  wheat,  cotton, 
iron,  and  lumber,  that  money  ns  n  inediam  of  exchange  pro- 
cures. Millions  of  gold  would  not  be  of  as  much  service  in  a 
rain  as  a  cotton  umbrella.  The  Rages  of  finance  suy  tliiit  we 
must  have  an  acknowloilgod  medium  of  exchange,  that  we  must 
have  a  unit  of  value,  and  that  there  can  be  but  one  nnit.  TTiey 
make  long  calculattous,  basing  all  values  on  human  labor,  which 
theory  is  beyond  doubt  correct.  They  estimate  tliat  it  takes  n 
day  to  dig  out  of  the  earth  a  certain  amount  of  gold,  and  that  a 
man  will  in  a  day  misR  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  then  wheat 
and  gold  arc  at  ono  to  twenty.  Thoy  divide  the  gold  into 
dollai«.  Aod  say  that  if  a  man  can  dig  ten  dolUirs  worth  of  ftold 
in  a  day,  and  another  man  citu  raise  whout  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
bushels  per  day,  then  wheat  is  worth  titty  cents  per  bushel. 

Tbe  man  who  raitwe  the  wheat  is  engaged  in  preserving  the 
life,  happiness,  and  comfort  of  mankind,  while  the  man  who  is 
digging  tbe  gold  aud  silver  is  merely  searching  for  a  metal  that 
serves  as  a  medium  of  exchauge,  and  is  seldom  exchanged.    The 
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gold  is  token  out  of  tb«  ntiiiw,  coined,  wid  pla<«<t  in  Uie  vault 
of  Ute  tnasury,  or  in  tiie  baaks  of  tbe  ooantiy,  oq  vhicb  eer- 
t!ticat«s,  trftttsnry  ootee,  bonk  not«!«,  bills  of  credit,  and  bills  of 
exchange  are  isBued  to  tratutact  tbe  buaineee  Thiob  tbe  lazy  gold 
U  snpponed  to  do.  Ixmking  at  this  medium  of  exchange  from 
aa  economic  standpoint,  we  can  see  what  to  one  claiming  to 
be  neither  financier  nor  statesman  seems  atxrurd.  As  aeariy  u 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  are  aboat  300,000  men  en- 
gaged in  Uie  gold  and  silver  mines  and  in  the  mints  of  the 
United  States.  Their  wages  range  from  93.90  to  $9.00  per  day. 
Place  the  anionnt  at  93.50  per  day,  and  we  have  300,000  people 
laboring  at  an  expeofie  of  f  1,050,000  per  day  hunting  np  a  ciroii- 
latiiig  ineditiiii,  so  that  John  Smitli  may  pui-ohase  ca]too«8  am 
shoes  of  Tom  Jones,  and  Tom  Jones  may  pnrL-hase  wheat 
John  Smith.  W'hy  is  it  necessary  that  there  .■dionld  be  a  waM 
of  9t,0S0,O00  per  day  just  to  procure  a  medttim  of  oxchaoge 
Even  wlien  the  gold  is  procnred  Smith  and  Jones  never  lue  I 
bat  nse  its  representativott,  bank  notes  and  oertifiaates. 

Why  need  there  he  either  gold  or  silver  aecnrily,  when  tli« 
teal  wealth  of  the  country  is  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  beef,  wool,  and 
its  oUier  products  t  If  a  treasury  note  iesned  by  tbe  goram- 
mvnt,  rede«mablc  in  one  or  two  of  the  products  of  tfao  eonntjy, 
Is  taken  for  money,  why  would  not  treaanry  notes,  made 
deemablL>  in  all  the  proilucts  of  the  Unit«<)  States,  at  the 
price,  and  made  by  law  a  legal  tender,  he  a  more  anbittanttal 
citrrenqr  than  gold  or  silrer  certificates,  or  traaaury  notes  pay 
able  in  coinf  Compared  with  com,  wheat,  wool,  and  oottoo, 
gold  and  iiilvcr  are  not  only  ui«elc«s  products,  but  Ihey  ore  far 
more  liable  to  fluctuation.  Hon.  John  J.  Ingnlln,  in  a  spwdi 
tlie  United  States  Senate,  February  12,  1S78,  In  speaking 
gold,  said : 


wnniry, 
wde  iv^d 

ntanttolS 
EaaiMj-  " 

«. 
far 

1 


No  people  in  Kivat  «mer|jceucy  ever  found  a  bltliAil  ally  In  gold.  U 
la  the  motrf  ouvrnnlly  nrii)  trvaclii-roiiii  orull  motak.  I(  iun)(n>  no  trvalj 
It  dovA  not  break.  It  biu  no  frivnil  It  Ane%  not  »oni»rr  >ir  lali?r  betray., 
Aruilt*  un>l  nuvlra  ar«  not  malntiLliUHl  l>y  gold.  In  Itmw  of  (utnlr  knd 
oalamllj',  fthlpwrL-ck  nntl  diHiuitfr,  11  bcwointw  un  vn«my  ntiin>  |M<lruri 
than  llii:  foe  fa  th«  SuUl ;  but  wb«n  tbe  battle  baa  been  won  anil 
bM  b««ii  H«ur(Hl,  gold  reuppturs  und  i-laimti  lh«  fniUs  nf  the  vtoKxy.* 
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III  our  Civil  War  H  U  v«ry  doubtful  if  tbe  gold  of  New  York  *n<l  Lon- 
don did  not  work  Krmlttr  injiirjr  thnn  tho  ptrwdvT,  lend,  and  Iron  of  tb« 
retwts.  It  waa  tbe  ma»t  Invlnolble  enemy  of  ilio  public  cr*dlt,  (Sold 
paid  no  M)ldivr  or  aallor.  It  rcftwrd  thv  tintional  obltKntioDs.  It  wm 
wortb  more  whi>n  our  fortunes  were  lowest.  Every  defent  gavft  It  in- 
c'iv».ied  vulue.  It  wh.H  111  op«u  nlliauoe  willi  »ur  fni'inits  tb^-  world 
over,  «iid  nil  it*  ctutrRii-s  wcm  evoked  for  our  deMrucllou.  But  aa 
usual  wbfn  danger  bad  been  nverted  and  tbe  victory  nwiurcd,  gold 
Hwuggeni  to  ttie  front  unci  itKaTtK  ttie  lupri-inncy. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  any  single  prodaot  taken  an  a  base 
or  nnit  of  valne.  But  IT  llio  United  States,  or  the  world,  for 
that  matter,  itutead  of  baviag  ooe  baae  or  one  standard, 'should 
issne  bilLs  payable  or  rcdevmablo  tn  the  products  of  tbu  country 
at  tbe  current  price  or  market  value,  gold  and  silver  wonid  botb 
be  detbrODed.  Tbe  chances  of  tho  few  oonlix>lling  the  markets 
against  tbe  many  woald  be  letnened,  and  llctitions  values  and 
wealth  would  bcooiue  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  is  no  now  idea. 
The  Htste  money  of  Tennessee  waa  made  payable  in  cotton,  only 
one  emential  product  of  that  state  ',  yet  dnrlng  the  Civil  War, 
when  all  the  state  bankH  whoee  money  was  payable  in  gold  went 
down,  Tenoeaaee  cotton  preeer\-ed  life  In  her  t^ate  scrip,  which 
in  1860,  after  the  war  was  over,  was  at  a  premium,  and  worth 
more  tlian  greenbacks  redeemable  In  go!d.  Tlie  <^'«areder«te 
bonds  secaied  by  the  cotton  of  tbe  South  found  a  ready  market 
in  Europe. 

Senator  Sherman,  in  bis  speech  in  the  United  State«  Senate, 
August  30,  I$93,  almost  acltnowIedgcH  the  superiority  of  the 
products  of  tbe  nation  when  he  says  :  *'If  the  light  most  be  for 
the  possession  of  gold,  I  would  use  our  cottou  and  our  com  and 
our  wheat ;  and  I  would  protect  our  credit  against  all  mao- 
kiud."  If  onr  cotton,  our  corn,  aud  our  wheat  will  give  ns  the 
gold,  tbeo  they  are  tbe  superior  of  tbe  gold.  If  they  are  tbe 
strength  of  tlie  nation's  credit,  why  make  tlio  fight  for  gold  and 
Hilver  at  all  1  If  twods  issued  by  the  Ck>nfederate  States  secured 
by  cotton  found  a  market  In  Europe,  if  the  money  of  Teniiceaco 
payable  in  cotton  was  after  tbe  war  worth  more  than  one  btin- 
dred  cents  ou  tbe  dollar,  thvii  who  will  dare  siiy  that.  pu|>er 
money  of  tbe  United  States  payable  in  all  the  products  of  this 
great  nation  will  not  be  gladly  taken  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
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world  T  What  figure  do«  goM  *«*  '"  ^^  great  commercial 
transactaoDS  betwMo  the  United  States  and  Europel  In  order 
to  Illustrate  tliifl  we  will  take  an  example  given  in  Townsead's 
"Commercial  Iav,"  page  71,  oo  bills  of  exotian^  ; 

T»k«  a  flUppowd  c»9e.  For  Iii»tAnc«,  £.  It.  PVIIon  tuw  lO.cjOO  lianvk 
of  Qour  Id  New  York,  fur  which  he  Ik  in  pruuinR  wxA  of  tb«  niuucy. 
But  h«  ciitingt  aril  tii  that  city  for  any  price  which  hr  Ik  willing  tn 
aeoept.  However,  od  sending  the  flour  to  John  Brown,  Liverpool, 
EDglaod,  lie  caii  <il>luiii  th«  Nnw  York  price  Iwidiw^tnough  to  pay  tmiin- 
portation,  inaursnce,  etc.,  and  fifty  cents  profit  on  each  tMu-rvL  That 
Is,  It  will  be  to  hl«  advantage  |5,000  by  •viidiiiK  the  Uuur  to  Liverpool. 
Ftelton  Hhipii  llii!  flour,  and  It  Is  »old  for  SUX'.OOU  over  mtid  almvp  all  ex- 
peoatft.  Brown  now  owea  Feltou  tbia  mini  in  ^otd.  But  the  money  la 
Id  Livuriiotil.  Fellon  tuunt  imw  jicty  trun.iportulton  luid  iusuniiic«  un 
Uial  gold  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  The  lilpout  and  ktrk  tiikt* 
one  montb,  siud  he  ^\a  his  mouey  ut  th<.'  euit  of  tliat  time,  uuleaa  It  is 
liNit  by  Ihe  perilt  iif  the  era.  Fcllon  at  the  very  ixwt  haa  loat  thu  unc  of 
his  money  for  one  mouth,  whicit  at  six  per  cent  amounts  to  (60(X  Be 
haa  Itkewlw  paid,  way  ^WO,  for  tmnxporlatioti  and  iiiaurauce  of  lite 
money  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  This  Is  tlie  chenpcflt  and  mc«t 
expeditious  wwy  of  doing  bawineHai  without  thi-  bill  of  exchange. 

Now  let  U9  ciiil  to  our  aid  the  hill  of  esohnngc,  by  whil^h  wc  ahalt 
see  that  Fi'ltou  can  obtam  thai  SIW.OOO  In  New  York  l>eforo  the  flour 
leavca  llii,'  whsrf.  TIiIk  Ik  Ihe  methocl :  Feltou  gi'ta  IIil-  Hour  liuur«d, 
procurra  a  hill  of  ladliiK.  and  cousIkhs  tb«  &OUr  to  i<>\\\\  Brown,  Liver> 
]>ool.  He  taken  lib  bill  of  bdiiig  l»  James  Smith,  a  New  York  lianker, 
wIh)  wont*  tnon;  money  in  Liver|HDnl  Ihan  ho  liai  here.  Kelloii  draw* 
bh  own  draft,  or  bill  of  exchange,  on  Brown  of  Liverpool,  iii  Atvur  of 
Bmlth  of  New  York,  for  SIOO.OOO;  for  which  Binlth  pays  FeltoD  not 
only  the  (100,000,  but  n  pramlum  of  ocvcral  hundrcsl  dollitr^  on  the 
draft.  Kmllh,  the  banker,  can  well  AlTord  to  do  this,  for  he  wilt  make 
money  nut  of  tile  traiinclion.  A.  T.  Stciwiirt  ha*  Ju.tt  imrt'tiaaed  flOO,- 
000  worth  of  good »  In  Liverpool  or  London,  And  nrnvt  tutwA  the  icold 
over  to  pay  for  them,  uiilewt  he  onii  lltid  ii  man  who  has  Ibal  anionnt  of 
money  thvrvnnd  will  let  him  liave  It.  In  other  wonU,  8t«wnrl  waiit« 
that  tlOO.oOO  In  Livi-rjiool  which  did  Iwlohg  «i  l-'ellon  liui  now  Intlonio 
to  Hmitb.  Steu-ari  tptw  |o  luinkvr  Hmitli,  buy*  the  draft  which  8milh 
has  Just  bought  of  Felton,  and  (lays  for  Itan  addllltmid  pninluni.    .    .    . 

ThuH  we  sec  Iioa-  Mr.  Towiuoad  i)lastrnte»  two  traoisAcUoiu  of 
#100,000  each,  in  wliicb  gold  plays  part  in  uamo  oulj".  Not  one 
dollar  of  gold  liikt  erosMed  the  Atlaiilic,  and  tbe  banker  no  doubt 
payed  Felton  in  bills.  NSIiat  wns  the  base  of  the  traii»acUoat 
Brown  of  Liverpool  wanted  Aiuoricaii  fluur.  and  Stewart  of 
liew  York  wonted  Liverpool  and  Liondon  ailka  and  olbor  goods. 
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Kotxxly  wanted  gold.  And  wbile  thc<wt  tvo  great  trftOMCtJons 
vere  going  on,  gold  lay  idle  in  the  vanltB  of  banker  Smith, 
while  th«  biU  of  exchange  and  the  paper  currency  did  the  work. 
The  real  wealth  was  the  American  flour  and  the  Knglieh  goodn. 
The  reiU  circulating  medium  was  the  hill  or  exchange,  and  U>e 
paper  correncjr  in  which  Smith  paid  Feltoo,  and  not  gold. 
Then  why  not  have  the  circnlating  inedluni  backed  up  by  the 
products  of  the  two  countries,  which  we  all  want,  and  dethrone 
thi3  middle  man,  gold,  which  no  one  really  vuiitJKT  Ten  dollars 
issued  by  tJie  goverameot  of  the  United  States  payable  in  wheat, 
ooru,  rye,  rloe,  cotton,  gold,  silver,  and  other  products  of  the 
country  at  the  oorrent  or  market  price,  woald  be  as  acceptable 
In  Europe  08  a  noa-iDterestbeuring  bond  for  the  same  amouut,  re- 
deemable in  gold.  The  idea  may  be  ridiculed  by  some,  aa  theories 
contrary  to  pot  notions  usually  are,  but  it  ia  no  more  ridiculous 
than  a  daily  expenditure  of  ^1,050,000  to  procure  a  medium  of 
exchange  that  could  be  procured  for  $250.  It  is  no  more  foolish 
than  to  pin  the  faith  of  the  mercantile  world  to  a  metal  that,  it 
is  uot  beyood  the  poaBibilitles,  may  become  so  cheap  by  dis- 
ooreries  and  inreotioos  as  to  have  little  commercial  value,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  may  becoow  extinct.  It  Is  neither  a  neoea- 
aity  nor  a  luxur}',  and  aave  in  the  arts  and  for  chemists, 
surgeons,  and  dentists,  is  one  of  the  most  worthless  of  all  the 
motols.  It  neither  corera  the  body  nor  supplies  it  with  nourish- 
ment, but  is  the  cause  of  untold  misery.  While  claiming  to  do 
all,  it  does  nothing.  It  lies  in  its  relvet  lined  vault,  and  sends 
out  Its  servants — the  honest  bills  of  exchange,  bank  notes,  and 
certificates — to  perform  the  labors  it  is  supposed  to  perform.  It 
Is  an  Impostor,  iu  that  it  usurps  tbe  place  of  corn,  wheat,  silk, 
wool,  and  cotton,  in  claiming  lo  be  the  wealth  of  the  commer- 
cial world.  Will  some  patriotic,  brave  oongresKmaa  devote  lew 
thought  to  next  year's  election,  niid  more  to  the  fwlntion  of  this 
problem,  aud  answer  little  I'aul  Uambey'H  question  : 

'*A\'Tiati.'i  money  T" 

John  R.  Musick. 
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'T"^  THE  stadent  of  sociolojry,  a  careful  investiyaOoo  of  the 
-L      groirUi  and  persiiiteiKW  of  political  and  religions  belielk 
would  nndoobtedl}-  reveal  many  inlerestiiig  trntha;  among  th« 
firet  of  which  would   probably  be  that  a  complete  cbaoge  of 
name  ()oe«  not  always  deootc!  a  complete  cbad^  of  nature.    This 
would  booomo  maDifwt  along  with  the  difficulty  of  determinitig 
the  beginning  of  any  flpeoini  cr«ed.     For  instance,  in  treating  of 
Chrtetiaoity,  to  commence  with,  the  birth  of  Christ  would,  on 
analysis,  be  foond  to  be  no  arbitrary  proceeding.    At  the  outset 
a  striking  parallel  would  bo  adbrded  in  the  account  (rom  H.  O. 
Lewee'a  '*  History  of  Philosopby,''  of  the  fabled  birth  of  Plato, 
who  "was  eaid  to  be  the  child  of  Apollo,  his  mother  a  virgin. 
AriBtOD,  though  betrothed  to  Perlctionef  deUytsd  his  nuurrlitge 
because  Apollo  hud  appeared  to  him  in  a  droam,  und  told  him 
that  she   was    with    child."     The  Hindoos    would    supply  a 
Trimttrti  and  from  the  Xfaiuibarata,  a»  quoted  by  ^noer  in  hia 
"Principloa  of  Ethics,"  a  golden  rule:  "Treat  others  as  then 
woutd'ttt  thyeutf  bo  treated.'' 

Thmi  the  fhndauiental  tenets  of  most  religions  might  be  traced 
backward  until  lost  in  the  darkneea  of  prehistoric  Uiaee. 
Belief^  disappearing  in  aome  forms  would,  in  greater  or  Ibbb  dis- 
guise, reappear  in  other  forniH. 

Out  of  nothing,  a  nnirerse,  a  solar  system,  an  earth,  beasts  of 
the  field,  fowlH  of  the  air,  tiHhee  of  the  aca,  erccpiiig  tilings  of 
the  earth— fhlly  developed;  ready  to  walk,  to  fly,  to  swim,  w 
erawl,  in  docile  Indian-file  to  be  named  by  man.  All  oat  of 
nothing ! 

Such   are  some  of   the  aBSomptions  and   impUeatl' 
widely  accepted  creation  bypotheets.     And  closely 
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above  is  the  still  prevaleot  creed  of  the  omnipoteooe  of  llie  state. 
Tbe  state  toaoh  is  the  core  for  ail  social  eviK  Ont  of  thrift- 
lesanees  oui  it  prodcoe  TeftUtt;  oub  of  immorality,  universal 
happiness.  This  kioship  of  chorcb  and  state  becomea  intelligi- 
ble when  we  |fo  buck  with  Spencer  to  Uielr  coiuatou  origin — the 
savage  chief,  uoreserveclly  obeyed  while  living,  and  reverently 
womhipetl  when  dead.  For  indnhttably  from  sudt  il  cell  have 
evolved  the  vast  dora  and  fauna  of  religious  and  politicB. 
Though  from  the  living  savage  to  the  presideut  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  the  dead  savage  to  the  Christian  Deity  are  in- 
Qumenible  8tei>s.  Cntil  ^uite  re«eut  limes,  the  anion  Uios 
originated  has  been  well  preserved.  Now,  to  the  regret  of 
many,  It  is  being  slowly  dissolved.  In  this  way  we  eamo  to 
have  our  deities — one  of  heaven  represented  by  the  Hiurch,  one 
of  earth  repreeeuled  by  Che  slate.  Both  all-poworful,  all-wi«e, 
all'jost,  all-loving,  preserve  their  sway  and  dignity  by  awe- 
inspiring  titles,  ceremoolCB,  langoage,  drees.  Both  indefinable, 
or  but  vaguely  definable,  act  in  ways  myKterions,  arbitrary. 
Their  ntoralily  is  not  the  individual's  morality.  Thus,  the 
state  "want,"  where  tbe  individual  murders;  "toxm,"  where 
the  individoa)  robs;  "protects,"  where  the  Individual  aggreaaea; 
"pardons,"  where  the  individual  makes  redress.  In  like 
manner  the  Deity  of  heaven  creates  life  which  feeds  on  life,  and 
is  called  "good" ;  destroyB  by  fiwiine,  pestilence,  flood,  storm, 
and  ts  said  to  "  visit "  ;  boiistK  himself  a  man  of  war,  Jealous, 
veogefol,  and  is  not  reprobated ;  afilicte  children  for  their 
parents'  sins,  and  to  named  "The  Just";  "to  eternal  tortures'' 
consigns  his  opponents,  and  is  accounted  "menufnl."  Bab 
Riowly  progress  Ls  bearing  to  destnictiou  these  aged,  twln-boro 
gods  of  the  world  as  repreeontetl  by  church  and  slate ;  or 
rather,  in  the  process  of  evolution  the  state  to  being  transformed 
into  an  aRsociatioo  for  the  preservation  of  eqoal  freedom,  and 
the  church  into  a  school  of  scientilio  ethics,  whldi  sluUl  teiieh, 
not  a  conventional  approval  or  disapproval  of  actions  deter- 
mined by  myths,  iiiiijoritieH,  customs,  fashions,  imd  maiiuerSr  but 
a  phitueophical  approval  or  disapproval  of  actionii  determined 
ity  tbe  laws  of  social  life. 
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Xow  the  snprenie  social  law  irlitclt  the  transformed  oharcb 

Bball  tesch  and  tlie  transformed  t^tate  maintain,  is  tbat,  "e%-ery 

man  is  free  to  do  that'  which  he  wills,  provided  he  inflringee  nnl 

the  eqnal  freedom  of  an;  other  man."    After  half  a  century 

spent  in  esUiblLslilng,  by   irresistible   eridenoes,    its   claim   to 

BQpremacy,  Herbert  Spencer  aammarizes  hia  work  as  follows  ; 

Two  di^uclivc  arfTimvnU  ami  ilmv  imlurtivn  iirxumiiito  Ihux  con- 
verge to  th«  BAm«  conoluslou.  By  Inference  from  the  laws  of  llfew 
curried  on  antler  sociul  oumlitUms  anil  tiy  infrreuix-  from  the  ilk'taof 
that  moral  consclousncM  Kenerttted  by  the  conlltittoitu  diacfpUite  of] 
»oclal  life,  we  »re  led  directly  lo  recognise  tbe  law  of  M|Ual  fre»?Jom  a* 
the  vupreme  niiHiil  law. 

For  the  fimt  time  the  world  has  a  HcientiSc  basis  for  jiuitioe  to 
rest  upon.  Ultimately  by  this  law  iDu.st  all  qnf«tionR  of  Jostloe 
be  decided,  all  statutes  judged,  and  leKi^ators  held  to  answer. 
To  it  shall  dynasties  bow;  and  by  regarding  or  disregardlog  H{ 
shall  aations  survire  or  perish.  Upheld  by  it  the  lowliest 
Individual  may  arruigu  the  last  and  mightiest  of  the  deities  of 
earth — the  Majority — savage  chief  of  Democracy. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  Justice  inquires  that  freedom  be  equal ; 
and  farther,  that  it  l>e  as  great  as  possible ;  for  if  not,  instead  of 
equal  freedom  there  j»  that  eqnal  euslavement  so  often  vocjfei-- 
ooalf  demanded  in  the  name  of  justice.  And  in  order  that  free- 
dom be  equal  and  greatest,  it  is  neoesmry  that  the  satiafacttou  of 
each  iudividnal's  desires  be  directly  or  indirectly  effected  by  his 
own  efforts  or  the  voluntary  efforts  of  oilers ;  and  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  poMeniou  of  the  proper  desired  and  the  ability 
to  satisfy  them  be  the  *litf  qua  toit  of  happiness :  lack  of  tbe 
proper  desires  or  the  ability  to  satisfy  them  resulting  in  misery. 
Owing  to  the  prevalent  roufusing  of  Justice  with  genenxity 
which  betnys  some  reformers  into  the  alx^urdity  of  advocating 
the  enforcement  of  benetlcenoe,  or  even  miinilloence,  it  is  necei- 
sary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  justice,  without  considering 
whether  the  capacity  for  strength  or  weakness,  for  wisdom  er 
folly,  for  thrift  or  sloth,  be  inherited  or  acquired,  permilA'  U10 
strong  man  to  gain  by  his  strength  and  the  wenk  man  to  lose  by 
bis  weakness;  the  wise  man  to  have  the  rewards  of  wisdom  uod 
the  fool  tbe  fruits  of  folly ;  the  industrious  to  eujoy  the  pras- 
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perity  of  Uirift  and  the  lazy  to  suffer  the  poverty  of  sloth.  We 
vili  now  consider  whether  expediency  prescribes  what  JasUoe 
tJius  permits. 

In  his  "Descent  of  Man,"  Darwin  remarks  that,  "expepting 
In  the  ca»e  of  mao  hinuelf,  hardly  any  one  is  so  igDorant  as  to 
allow  his  worst  auimals  to  breed." 

Now,  thongh  justice  suffers  the  worst  men  to  breed,  it  also 
permits  them  to  be  snperseded  by  tlie  best ;  as  wonld  happen 
were  not  the  be«t  continually  handicapped  by  meaanres  which, 
in  effect,  encourage  the  breeding  of  the  woret. 

And  in  hia  remarkable  essay  on  "The  Duration  of  Life,"  as 
transJaled  by  A.  E.  Shipley,  Weismanu  argues  thus : 

Woroout  indlTldiuls  an  not  only  \-alueltnH  to  Uie  apeolw,  but  they 
nrw  FV4-JI  Imrmful,  far  they  tnhc  tb«  pluoc  of  thow  whkti  uv  gound. 

Obvionsiy  the  foregoing  reasoniug  still  holdfl  if  we  aay: 
Weak,  foolish,  lazy  "individuals  are  not  only  valueless  to  the 
epecic«,  but  they  are  even  harmful,  for  they  take  the  place  of 
those'*  who  are  strong,  wise,  industrious. 

Similar  in  effoct  is  the  following  passage  from  Spencer's 
"  Principles  of  Ethics  "  :    ' 

Aa  already  «Ud,  the  law  that  each  creature  ahati  take  tlifi  l>«uefllH 
ntid  evils  of  llaown  nniun-,  br  they  1hi)«c  derived  fnmi  aiio'^try  or 
thnM;  due  to  colf>pnjdiio?d  mod  I  tl  cat  lone,  has  been  the  la«'  under  which 
life  lias  evolved  lliiia  fur,  uiid  it  miut  continue  to  l>e  rlii-  hiw,  howex'er 
much  AirihiT  life  iiiny  L-volve.  Wh«t<ver  (lunlillmllona  lhl»  nntumi 
ci^urwof  iwrlinii  may  now  or  hereafter  underKO,  ar«  qualillailluti.t  that 
cuuuot,  wiihuuL  fatal  renultn,  rwciitially  clianite  il<  Aiiy  amii)iK<-nirnl«t 
which  111  n  eoii«<U'r»hl?  dcfcrcv  prevent  euporlorlly  fjx»m  prollllng  by 
the  rewards  of  BUperloTlty,  or  sblcid  iiif«riority  from  the  i-'ViU  it  eit- 
taltN— any  nrratifp-tiiciilK  whi<-h  tend  to  make  II  bh  well  to  be  Inferior  as 
to  be  eii|)crlor,  are  amuigenients  dianiettleally  opposed  to  the  progreaa 
of  organ  1  rat  ion  nud  the  iwadiiug  of  a  higla-r  life. 

From  tlio  foregoing  qnotations  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  it 
is  inexpedient  that  the  inetUcleut  bo  maintained  at  the  expense 
(tliougb  voluntarily  incurred)  of  the  efficient ;  while  to  compel 
the  efficient  to  support  the  inefficient  is  a  groc«  violation  of  equal 
IVeodou.  Kcverthcloss,  at  time«  the  incompetent  may  with  nd- 
vantAge  to  society  be  assisted  in  sucb  ways  aa  render  them  more 
competent :  provided  always  that  tlie  a-ssistance  be  ft-eely  given. 
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We  ore  now  prepftred  to  cater  apon  a  direct  coDstderation 
our  Babject :  the  dntr  or  the  state  to  fumiBb  work  for  the  DBem- 
ployexl  UkS  alleged  lu  one  of  iLc  prayers,  or  ralber  irreverent  de- 
maods  to  it,  to  carry  oat  the  supposed  will  of  the  Majority — tSod. 

"Times,"  say  the  allegere,  "are  hard.  Atenareootof  work. 
They  hare  a  right  to  be  employed.  If  no  one  else  will  employ 
tbeiu,  it  l8  taaiiifestly  the  duty  of  the  state  so  to  do.*' 

Such  allegations,  variously  and  frequently  expreased  Id  Oer- 
many,  France,  Great  Britaiu,  Australia,  and  .'Vroerick,  we  In 
tend  here  to  examioe.  For  whenever  such  a  false  and  inaidions 
doctrine  Suds  90  many  adherents,  it  becomes  aocwnury  to  show 
repeatedly  how  falae  and  ineidioaa  it  is. 

"Times,"  they  say,  "are  hard."  And  then  it  la  scrioiuly 
implied  that  labor  which  private  enterprise  with  its  economy 
bom  of  self-interest  and  uoiirialied  by  competition,  could  not 
use,  the  slate,  ever  being  convicted  and  reconvicted  of  prodi- 
gality, coald  nee.  It  is  proposed  that  so-called  public  work, 
which  in  timet;  of  relative  prosperity  was  considered  eitjier  too 
trivial  or  exi)eusive  to  be  nndertukcn,  shoald  now  be  eotered 
npon. 

"Men  (ire  out  of  work."  Troe.  Bat  why*  The  laey  and 
incompetent,  chiedy  becauae  lasy  and  incompetent;  the  lodiu- 
trious  and  coiniteteni,  chiefly  becaniie  freedom  ia  not  the  great' 
est  juHtice  peraiit».  Tbitt  because  men  generally  are  not  suf- 
ficiently Intelligent  to  appreciate  equal  f>eedom»  nor  moral 
enough  to  spontaneously  ob««erve  it 

"They  have  a  right  to  lie  employed.'*  Without  disouaBlDg 
the  many  vague  connotations  of  the  word  right^  It  will  salBcn 
to  say  that  in  order  to  realize  tl>e  gi-eiat««>t  EWoinl  happineee,  cer- 
tain essential  conditaons  must  be  fultilled.  Elupplncaa.  as  Spen' 
oer  points  out,  consists  in  the  exercise  of  facnltiefl  ;  therefore,  to 
be  happy,  men  mn&t  be  free  to  exercise  thofr  Tacnltles ;  aod  the 
freedom  of  each  iun.it  be  us  great  as  is  conustent  with  the  equd 
freedom  of  gtheni.  Then,  if  tiocial  happinew  bo  the  deMenamm, 
ft  Is  right  that  men  enjoy  such  freedom.  Thns  men's  "  rights, 
truly  so  called,  are  corollaries  from  the  law  of  o<tnal  freedom, 
aod  what  are  falsely  calle*)  rights  itre  not  dedaeible  from  lb" 
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And  among  th«  prlocfpiil  of  these  corDUariw  u  the  right  of 
"freecoDtract." 

Xow  it  Is  evident  from  n-Iiat  follovra  Uiat  "a  rigbt  to  be  em- 
ployed," afi  here  alleged,  implies  tJie  right  of  one  mun  to  compel 
another  to  employ  him ;  or  that  some  men  may  rightfully  b« 
compelled  to  employ  others.  Bat  those  vho  are  forced  to  em- 
ploy are  not  free  to  contract  The  right  of  "free  contract," 
therefore,  negatives  the  eo-called  "right  to  employment" 

"If  no  one  else  vill  employ  them  it  is  mnnifeAtly  the  duty  of 
the  Btote  HO  to  do."  Already  tills  has  been  disproved,  bnt  for 
the  sake  of  comptGt«uess  let  ns  briefly  consider  it 

Where  is  the  necessary  capital  to  be  obtained  T  Can  the  om- 
nipotent stato  make  it  ont  of  nothing,  or  the  unemployed  rurnislt 
itl  If  not,  it  must  come  fh*m  the  employed  vrorking  men, 
business  men,  professional  men,  propert)'  ownera,  etc.  That  i9 
to  say,  money  belonging  to  A,  B,  C,  D,  et«.,  may  be  forcibly 
token  to  provide  work  for  X.  Men,  reluctant,  so  they  say,  to 
receive  charity,  request,  nay,  demand,  that  robbery  Im  com- 
mttted  In  tJielr  behalf.  Jtistioe  has  often  been  defined  as  the 
giving  to  each  that  which  belongs  to  him,  bat  the  defining  of  it 
BO  as  to  include  the  taking  of  (bat  which  belougs  to  one  and 
giving  it  to  another  was  reserved  for  the  state  sociulisL'i, 

Bat  it  may  bo  said  that  property  was  unjustly  ac()nired, 

which,   as  freedom  has  been  nnetjnnl.  Is  trne.     Also  upjtistly 

acquired,  however,  have  been  th«  wages  of  tvoi'kinen  in  receipt 

of  portions  of  such  property.     And  Justice  requires,  not  that 

the  state  employ  U>e  unemployed,   but  that  It  restore  such 

property  to  whomsoever  it  in  eajnity  belongs,  whether  employed 

or  nnentployed — a  atiper-Uerculcan  task.     The  pant  all-4-ontami- 

nating  iiyiistioe  being,  in  the  main,  irremediable,  for  the  ftitnre, 

it  is  poBBible  and  oeceeaary  that  the  state,  in  obedience  to  the 

.  Iaw8  of  progrees,  ceruung  to  he  parent,  Itanker,  mall-carrier,  etc., 

'become  specialized  as  the  enforvor  of  equal  freedom :   thus 

'Cbaaging  from  a  jack-at-all-tradte  to  a  master  of  one. 

The  falsenew  of  tbo  allegation  an  a  whole  being  now  apparent, 
let  US  tora  to  itR  insidionaneffi.  A  few  words  will  suJIice. 
Sympathy  being  aroused  by  the  distress  of  the  anemployed,  in 
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an  evil  dny  the  state  lualtee  work  for  thetn.  Day  by  day  the 
number  increatses,  until,  iinally,  the  state  becomes  the  aolo 
employer  of  labor.  Beneath  tbe  dispiise  of  "  relief  for  (he  un- 
employed" may  be  det«cted  tlie  thin  vod  of  the  wedge  of  state 
sociallom,  the  architects  of  which  calmly  propose  to  "repeal  by 
aet  of  Parliament"  every  "law  of  Saturo"  at  \~ariance  with 
their  deaigD.  And  we  must  bevare  lest^  being  asked  th«^ 
"wonderfal"  qnestion,  "Whither  do  we  l«ud1"  wo  have  to 
aoswer,  "Toward  state  socialism."  For  every  day  this  "oew_ 
hope"  grows  in  popolarity.  Trades  unions — societies  for  the 
eoslaveinent'  of  employera  and  eroployees—are  becoming  imbued  I 
with  it;  and  are  relinquisbiug  their  iioscientitic  conceptions  of 
jnatioe  uud  econoinic-s  for  roii<^ption.s  still  more  aiUKieittilio.  A 
few  typical  exampliw  of  umiupersedcd  "unioo"  principles  may 
here  be  mcotioned. 

Among  trades-UQiODiots  it  is  common  to  re^nl  a  "job-'  aaal 
Bpeci«8  of   property   of  which   one   worlrinyman   niay    "rob' 
another. 

Au  employer  is  often  required  to  jastif?  himself  for 
cbargiDK  an  employ««,   although   it   \x   obviuua    that,    in    the 
absence  of  aoy  contract  to  the  contrary,  when  specified  wagen 
have  been  paid  for  specified  work  performed,  the  one  is  free  to 
dlscliarge  and  the  other  to  quit. 

It  being  a  dictum  of  a  certain  union  that  the  foreman,  not  tbn 
employer,  should  employ,  severely  reprobated  as  "  itregalar" 
was  the  conduct  of  a  youo);  man  who,  by  applying  din'i.'tly  lo 
the  owner,  secured  a  position  in  tlie  printing  establishment  of  uo 
old  family  friend. 

Dlscosslng  the  proper  punishment  of  a  criminal  convicteil  of 
an  extremely  gro«  outrage,  uu  "intelligent"  oompositor  aug- 
geeted  that  he  be  bound  fast  to  the  inventor  of  the  type-seltinj; 
machine  and  the  "bundle"  thrown  Into  the  bay.  This  was  at 
first  loudly  applauded  and  then  seriously  approved. 

But  now  all  these  crude  notions  are  being  changed.  Tbe 
"new  hope,"  the  "new  ethics,"  and  the  "new  eoonomlcs"  of 
state  sootalism  are  revolutionizing  the  labor  world.  And  ibo 
musses  are  being  educated.     Bat  howl    By  men  who  childishly 
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play  in  tho  shallow  pools  by  the  Sea  of  Knowledge — dow  wwv- 
in^  nrgfunieutts  or  boilding  theories,  of  annd;  Kod  then  noi^ly 
splaahing.  By  men  who,  loas  wue  than  children,  venture  out  of 
their  depthSj  and,  ecorniog  science,  eiubark  without  rudder  or 
Compaq;  and  driven  before  the  winds,  drifting  hither  and 
thither,  pick  up  the  flotsam  of  ideas.  By  men,  blindly  loving 
and  lovingly  tyrannical,  who,  like  Mrs.  Barr'ti  -'good"  mothers, 
wonld  "compel''  a  ''cheerful  obedience"  to  the  will  of  the 
&mority.  S'nvy  eloquently  and  learnedly  these  leaden  of  the 
masses  support  tlteir  nssertionit  with  quotations  from  "  Looking 
Baekwanl,"  and  speak  of  -'jtatiTO"  as  '-SpeoMrs  latest  dime- 
novel."  In  their  opinion,  Belhuny,  disregarding  science  with 
more  persiBbenoe  than  any  other  writer  since  tho  dayn  of 
Miinchhansen,  is  a  philosopher;  nerbert  Spencer,  fWim  (he 
dust  of  data  forming  living  generalizations,  a  dime'novelist  1 
To  tbeir  elotjuenoe  and  learaing  there  oeed  ODly  be  added 
their  (aitb.  They  Ifclieve  that,  at  the  word  of  the  state,  the 
evils  from  which  the  unemployed  oow  snffer  would  iuDwdiately 
be  removed.  And  It  may  be  that  thns  their  parlicnlnr  devils 
might  Iw  ca^  out;  but  somewhere  some  honest  man  would 
moorti  the  lo^s  of  hfs  herd  of  swine. 

Nowadays  it  iB  popular  to  eulogize  the  workiogman — to 
ascribe  to  him  all  the  virtues.  In  the  months  of  poets  uud 
populists  be  is  honest,  intelligent^  indepeadeot ;  but  in  truth  he 
is  not  such.  It  is  also  the  fashion  to  decry  Ihc  millionaire — to 
depict  him  as  an  inhuman  monster.  In  the  months  of  poets  and 
populists  he  Is  thief,  roguo,  fiend.  But  in  trutli  he  is  none  of 
tbeee — at  lesKt  not  by  comparison  with  the  masses.  Of  oonrse, 
compared  witli  the  perfect  man  and  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  al»olute  ethics,  he  suffers  much ;  bnt  not  more  than  the 
^wage-worker.     And  whilv  we  must  regard  the  millionaire  as  a 

ik.  unhealthy  growth,  we  must  aim  recognize  the  tact  that  the 
soil  in  which  he  nourishes  is  mannred  with  the  dishonesty, 
ignorance,  and  servility  of  the  working-man.  The  difference 
between  him  and  the  proletariat  is  not  in  biisiac«8  morality,  bat 
in  bnsioe.>iS  ability.  Dives  and  X.azaruH  are  giant  and  dwarf  of 
the  same  moral  species.     And  in  many  ways  the  full-grown 
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coillionaire  is  less  disfn^uting  tfann  the  abortive  one.  HaTiDg 
lost  ]itg  savings  by  dubbling  in  8tocks,  tbe  vorkingman  reviles 
tbe  Klackays,  while  a  ctec^rease  in  the  raJoe  of  Home  other 
property  iu  wbldi  he  has  spiwuluted  may  cause  lilm  to  anatJi 
ematize  tbe  Astors.  Yet  every  tyro  in  socioloi^'  mnst  have 
observed  the  remarkable  reacmblaiioc  which  tht-  average  work- 
ingman  bears  to  a  millionaire  in  a  state  of  arrested  developneoL 
By  enlargement  and  equalization  of  freedom ;  by  cottformit}* 
to  the  laws  of  progress ;  by  fnUUment  of  the  conditions  eaten- 
tlal  to  bapplne8»— aud  uot  by  any  adiniiiittratfoii  uf  Uic  Bnun- 
niai^tn  *  specific — may  life  be  made  worthier  the  living.  And 
worthiest  shall  ft  be  oiily  when  the  good  gardener  Competition, 
with  free  and  ungloved  hands,  shall  have  weeded  out  the  socially 
antlt^wheu  forever  shall  have  "passed  away  this  oontemptible 
snperetition  that,  having  the  power,  the  nuyorily  have  tbe  right 
to  do  as  they  please  with  the  persons  and  property  and  actions 
of  those  who  happen  to  be  in  the  minority." 

H.  C  Blaoktfood  CoWEt 


*  Tlio  "dlTini-  riBbt  of  ths  mnjorlly"  la  vM  kiivoti  M  til*  " Ulrtnluflhani 
UUte."   BrumnuiROiD — thp  populiu  naiao  ot  Blnniailxuu— U  h  Urtu  at  npe 
nonoIinK  *inu1oiuaeu-«iud  Uap|illMblsiat"gi>lilKD"ii|ii)rill«vbldt,(Miua|y«t 
tBRi*  oul  Ui  IM  •xEnmvly  iinui.'ii. 
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117  TUG  dealinga  of  ooe  natioD  vitb  another,  the  policy  may 
be  either  oue  of  retaliation  or  one  of  reciprocity.  The 
former  is  e«eentially  a  warlike  meantire;  the  latter  is  one  of 
peaop,  amity,  ami  mutual  good-will.  The  former  enipbasiuis 
the  restrictJons  which  the  one  nation  ntakea  for  another  ;  white 
in  the  latt«r  mutual  favors  are  the  aim  of  both  nations.  Retali- 
ation beloDRS  to  the  old  diitpensation  merging  into  the  twilight, 
where  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  "  is  the  form 
which  fairness  and  equality  aastime ;  but  nwiprocity  arises  in  Itt 
Bupreme  excellence,  in  the  fall  light  of  a  t;ladf>om«  day,  declar- 
ing the  new  and  better  metwage,  "  Wlialaoevcr  y«  woold  that 
men  sbouM  do  to  yon,  do  ye  even  ao  to  them." 

No  other  two  conntrtes  cmn  be  found,  Rave  China  and  the 
United  States,  witli  so  many  snbjects  of  the  one  reoiding  in  the 
other — over  100,000  Ckineee  in  the  United  StaCce  and  fttill  the 
8ul>jectd  of  Chioa,  and  over  1,000  Americans  in  China  and  still 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Any  question,  therefore, 
which  alike  affects  the  interests,  reputation,  and  welfare  of  tbeae 
two  oountries  may  be  reckoned  as  a  vital  international  problem. 

All  legislation  in  the  United  States  ooncerning  Cbtneae  immi- 
gration most  be  chielly  &hape<l  by  thoec  who  are  the  most  cloecly 
coiieerued.  As  the  "Chinese  queHtion"  affeclH  the  Pacific 
OooBt,  and  Mpecially  San  Pranclaco,  far  more  than  most  of  oar 
cities  ill  the  Bast,  the  richlt),  peace,  and  »ecnrity  of  our  fellow- 
countiymeu  in  tJie  Wc^l  cauuot>  ftud  should  not,  be  ignored. 
Neither  should  they  ignore  the  rights  of  otheiB,  nor  those 
broader  interests  which  coocem  the  whole  nation,  and,  iu  fact, 
two  of  the  greatest  nations  on  the  globe,  this  young  republic  of 
the  United  States  and  the  old  empire  of  Ctuna. 
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The  »M}UDtl  Kottloment  of  tluj  "OhioMe  queetjon  "  can  only  l>e 
reaofaed  by  wid«Ding  tbe  ac<op«  of  observation,  »o  that  peealisri- 
tice^  CO rllIn4^□  liable  or  vicious,  as  they  urise  in  Chiua  may  b« 
equally  noted  with  those  in  tlie  T'nited  Stntefl.     In  dealing  villi  ^ 
Chinese  wc  may  learn  from  China,  as  w«  hav«  alwa>-B  ut^^  bor 
to  learn  from  the  West.    The  ethiciU  Confacianist  may  teach  the ' 
splHluftI  Christian — or  ratLer  tbv  man  who  has  no  religion — 
and  so  help  to  the  true  eolation  of  a  very  complicated  problem, 
BO  much  complicated  that  it  baa  annoyed  not  only  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  but  the  chief  execatJve,  with  the  »e<!retar[es  of 
state  and  treasury,  the  attoroey-gooeral,  and  Snally  thv  Snprems_ 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  uuu«  of  all  foreign  ra^ident^  in  China  are  limited  in  their 
residence  to  certain  treaty-porle,  numbering  twenty-two  at  the 
prewnt  time.     Furthermore,   they  ar«  allotted  a  certain  small 
territory,  and  bo  called  a  "oonoesslon,"  where  they  may  buy 
and  hold  property  in  their  own  names  and  erect  bnildiogs 
according  to  their  own  fi-ee  will,  be  tlie  style  of  architecture 
native  or  foreign.    Beyond  theoe  limits,  foreigners  in  Obina  have 
DO  such  liberty.     In  several  of  the  treaties,  notably  the  A.mvri- 
can  treaty,  it  is  indicated  tliat  the  wishes  of  the  Cbineae  peoplai 
must  be  oonsalted,  and  that  the  ground  for  the  "oonoeaaim"] 
must  be  agreed  npoa  in  consultation  with  the  Cbineiw  aotbori- 
tieA.    Ab  a  resnit,  the  territory  allotted  the  English,  French,  aixl 
Americans  in  Sliungliai  was  originally  »  tow,  damp  ijioot  of  land 
ontfiide  the   city  limita   of   the   natire    d^.    So  lh«  furolgn 
<'iMittleR»ont"  in  Tientsin,  the  leading  treaty-port  in  the  north,, 
was  practically  a  swamp,  which  tlie  Chinese  reckoned  as  no- 1 
desirable  for  themselves,  but  suitable  for  the  ^'foreign  devils," 
as  respectable  foreignera  are  fitmiltarly  termed.  i 

Bo  much  for  one  form  of  revtriction.  But  with  it  let  ns  also 
reoognize  the  favor.  The  restriction,  first  of  all,  was  settled  by 
treaty,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  mutval  agreement  of  the  two 
oatlonfl  concerned.  In  addition,  the  choloe  of  location  is  no\\ 
arbitrarily  xeltJcd  by  the  Chinese  government  alone,  but  In  {x>n> 
sultatlon  with  the  official  a^nts  of  the  fureigii  power,  while, 
bct>  in  many  cities  the  foreigners  may  porchsse  property  with 
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mach  «aae  as  the  Chinese  thentselvee.  Finally,  it  should 
never  be  furgottea  that  in  these  roreign  "concessions,"  forcigoerti 
rale  themselves,  and  thar  all  forei^eni  in  China,  according  to 
an  oetablisfaed  priDi-tple  of  ex-tetTitortality,  are  subject  to  their 
ovn  governments  and  not  made  liable  to  the  laws  of  China. 

A  second  kind  of  restriction  it  seen  in  the  pasKport  system  of 
China.  Every  foreigner  who  deftires  to  travel  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  treaty-porto  must  first  secure  a  passport.  This  pmispurt 
implies  the  registration  and  identification  of  the  paiticalar 
foreigner.  It  tolls  bis  age,  lieighl>  the  shape  of  his  profile,  the 
color  of  his  hair  and  eyCR,  the  Icind  of  whiskers,  and  all 
other  peculiarities  necessary  for  a  correct  idoulification.  The 
passport  also  limits  the  foreigner  to  travel  within  four  or  five 
provincee,  of  his  own  ftee  will,  and  does  not  extend  the  right  to 
all  the  empire.  Xeither  does  the  passport,  at  least  as  issued  for 
an  American  citizen,  grant  rcsidcnoo  or  gnarantee  tJio  right  Co 
trade  or  hold  property,  but  guarantees  solely  the  right  to  travel. 

So  much  for  the  ruttrtction.  Now  for  tlte  favors  oonuectod 
therewith.  First  of  all,  the  regulation  is  established  by  treaty^ 
and  is  not  an  arbltiao**  Independent  demand  of  China, 
Secondly,  the  requirement  is  made  of  all  foreigners,  without  ex- 
ception of  nationality  or  class,  and  is  not  a  partial  regulation 
for  merely  the  Americans  in  China.  Thirdly,  the  passport 
issued  has  the  name  and  seal  of  Che  representative  of  both 
gorenunents,  and  not  merely  of  China.  Surely  such  a  uniform 
regulation  agreed  to  by  the  govornincnts  concerned,  aud  estab- 
lished by  treaty,  is  a  rery  different  thing  from  the  registration 
of  Chinese  laborers,  and  no  others,  required  by  our  modem 
legislators  in  America. 

In  noticing  another  rcetriction  of  foreigners  in  China,  the 
favor  extended  most  be  viewed,  not  separately,  but  in  connection 
therewith.  While  forejguers  have  been  limited  iis  a  mass  to  the 
treaty-ports  for  residence,  and  to  larger  sections  of  the  oountry 
for  travel,  the  Chinese  government  bas  shown  a  large  measure  of 
religions  toleration,  and  as  a  r«eult  foreign  misHtonaries  reside  in 
the  interior,  while  foreign  luercbants  arc  not'  allowed  this 
privilege.    This  action  was  partly  due  to  a  clause  in  the  French 
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treaty  of  1860,  found  in  the  Cbia««e  veKion  bat  not  io  tbe 
Frencli,  and  known  to  be  sarrepUtJouiOj'  introdnoed  by  tiie 
French  priests,  which  stated  that  the  French  Boiuan  Catholic 
prieetB  could  porohuse  property  in  all  of  the  eighteen  proviocM 
of  China.  THus  action  was  also  dne  to  the  docixiOD  of  the 
Ohinem  government,  ^mni.nteeiug  protraction  in  teaching  and 
profeasiDg  the  Christian  relif^on  and  practicing  itx  ritett.  It 
was,  (berefore,  a  favor  to  Christianity,  rather  than  to  Christian 
nations;  to  the  (Christian,  rather  than  tbe  foreigner.  Tbe 
foreign  missionary  gained  privileges  more  becanse  be  was  a, 
mifHionary  than  a  foreigner.  ^ 

The  foreign  niisslouary  being  granted  tliese  favors,  there  were 
added  restrictive  regnlationji  therewith.  In  porcbaaing  property 
avray  from  the  treaty-ports,  he  is  not  allowed,  as  a  genenil  mle, 
to  pnrcbase  in  his  own  name,  bnt  only  in  tbe  name  of  the  local 
Christian  church.  The  rhincae  government  allows  building 
fta  the  prosecution  of  tbe  Christian  religion,  rather  than  for  the 
personal  benefit  of  tlie  foreigner.  The  property  purchased  mnat 
ahw  be  secnred  according  to  Chinese  usage,  and  the  deeds  most 
be  properly  roistered  and  stamped  with  the  official  seal. 

KcKtrictive  as  the»e  rcgalatious  appear,  there  are  also  certain 
fovorable  circnmstancen.  Tbe  privilege  extended  is  doe  as  mnoh 
to  the  Chinese  generosity  as  to  foreign  oonipolsion.  Pnrtber- 
more,  the  privilege,  at  least,  at  present,  is  extended  to  all 
foreign  missionaries,  and  not  morclyf  as  at  the  outset;  to  tht 
Bomsn  Catholic  priests  under  the  protectorate  of  Pranoe. 
Again,  the  regalation  OBtablished  was  done  in  consultation  with 
the  foreign  ngentR,  and  the  different  pieces  of  property  par 
chased  recognize  the  consent  of  the  foreigner  himaolf^  L«tly. 
the  toleration  to  the  Christian  religion  is  eetablislied  by  treaty, 
and  in  accomplishing  this  result,  so  fall  of  beaeSt,  two  Anwii- 
«M8,  Dra.  Wells  Williams  and  W.  A.  P.  Hartin,  acting  with 
Slinister  K««d,  were  the  chief  agents. 

Once  more  the  restrictive  policy  of  China  may  be  seen  in  the 
countless  annoyances  brought  ou  the  foreigner,  the  oppositioil 
which  again  and  again  appears,  and  in  riots  which  reaobed  a 
culmination    in    1S90    and    1891.     Having    poraoually   passed 
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through  tlire«  riots,  and  in  one  knocked  into  partial  nncoDBcioofi- 
nesa,  the  HigoiflcaDne  of  tlie  restrictions  is  not  (illogellicr  » 
dream.  Uaving  alao  boen  hampered  for  over  six  years  in  the 
efforts  to  secure  the  requifiite  property  for  unwtion  piiriioees,  the 
Chiowe  capacity  to  restrict  is  fully  realized  and  oogbt  not  to  be 
overlooked. 

With  tbcM  restrictions  there  are  abandant  evidences  of  favors. 
The  emperor  of  China  iwued  amid  the  nnti  foreign  riots  of  1890 
a  new  edict,  acknowMging  the  good  work  of  the  mixaionanes 
and  coRimanding  (roia  bis  political  servants  greater  protection 
for  the  CliriBtian  religion.  It  should  also  be  appreciated  that 
the  oppmtition  in  tbe  past  bam  not  been  specially  directed  against 
Americans,  bat  against  all  foreigners.  Aye,  Americana  here 
ranked,  until  tbe  past  few  years,  as  the  most  friendly  and  hon- 
orable of  all  the  Tcetem  powers.  Sad  lie  the  day  when  we  belie 
our  record  and  i^ore  the  value  of  n  fair  name  or  the  honor  of 
oue*8  oouDlry  [ 

From  this  review  one  point  is  made  clear :  Whatever  the  In- 
ternational issue  botwvou  China  and  tbe  United  States,  a  settle- 
ment by  treaty  should  be  the  policy  pursned.  If  it  was  impor- 
tant for  China  to  make  treaties  and  observe  them,  it  is  stil) 
importaot  for  the  United  States.  On  tJie  fonrUi  of  July,  1S92, 
the  United  Stateti  minister  in  I'ekiog  sent  to  tbe  foreign  office 
oopiea  of  the  Geary  bill  and  the  regulations  of  the  secretur>-  of 
tin  treasury.  In  the  reply  of  the  Chinese  minister  of  state  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  third  section  in  the  law,  which  i-etiiiircd  of 
theChinesestoppingin  tbe  United  states  "  some  substantial  proof 
of  bis  right  to  do  so.''  They  argaed  in  the  following  aciito  way : 
"  We  find  that  Chinese  laborers  went  to  America  on  the  streuf^ 
of  tbe  Burliiigame  treaty  of  186S.  If  tbe  govenimcnt  of  tbe 
United  Slates  desire,  therefore,  'substantial  proofs,*  we  would  re- 
fer it  to  thitt  treaty,  which  is  the  most  stilutaiilial  of  proofs  .  .  . 
The  government  of  the  United  States,  at  the  present  day,  by  ita 
deure  not  to  abide  by  treaty  obligations  and  by  endeavoring  by 
tbe  use  of  arbitrary  force  to  effect  its  purposes,  has  all  the  ap- 
pearonoe  of  violating  the  spirit  of  its  own  Coustitution." 

I  atlirm  that  tbe  only  honorable  and  safe  method  for  settling 
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the  "Chinese  fjaestion,"  in  memory  of  paat  tejwliings 
acUouB,  is  by  a  new  treaty,  agreed  upon  not  by  popular  clamor, 
bat  by  calm  (liplomacr.  For  us  to  refuw  to  cuinfer  with  the 
Chinese  and  agree  on  a  treaty  is  either  a  plain  ackuoirledgment 
of  onr  incapacity  to  meet  the  skill  and  match  the  finesse  a[\ 
CluDeee  diplomacy,  or  an  open  confession  of  the  intention  to  be 
dishonorable,  ignoring  all  the  wishee,  sentiments,  and  protestB 
of  auotber  treaty  power. 

If  wo  de^re  to  retaliate,  ve  may  restrict  tlie  Chinese  as  tliey^ 
restrict  tta ;  but  would  retaliation  be  as  creditable  a  {Kilicy  as 
one  of  open  reoiprocltyt    If  the  latter  be  the  vise  one,  in  har- 
mony with  our  past  history  and  glorions  record,  then  we  shonld 
seek  to  ext«Dd  fuvura  to  the  Cbiii<>^  its  they  extend  tlteni  to 
Americans.     Yea,  we  should  exceed  them,  that  China  may  be 
stirred   to  larger   fuvois  and  broader  reciprocity.      China  nwy 
retaliate,  but  we  hope  she  will  detect  our  better  sentiments  of 
magnanimity  and  reciprocity,  and  Imitate  them  to  a  larger  (til- 
ness  for  the  peace,  security,  and  eternal  gratitude  of  eve 
fotcigner   in   China,  whatever   his  nationality.      If  restrictlr«l 
measures  are  Qe<:essary,  let  us  not^  in  opposing  coolies,  contractj 
laborers,  and  highbinders,  infiult  the  Chineae  uiAndaHns,  ftY«nrf^| 
and  even  the  emperor.     IiOt  us  respect  China  enough  to  oonsoll 
with  her,  and  in  consnitiiig,  resiiect  her  riewB,  wishes, 
claims. 

QiLuEKT  Beid,  AJCl 
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THE  readers  of  7^*!  Forum  for  May,  1S92,  were  (anii8fa«(l  an 
article  by  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  E!«i.,  prettenting  that  gentle- 
Bian's  view  of  corporate  ancl  other  coiubinatioti  of  cupital  for 
biiiiinetw  operations,  witb  tlie  pitrpoBe  of  correcting  wbnt  he 
nuderstfuids  to  be  general  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  and 
results  of  suth  agency.  Without  stopping  to  consider  the  his- 
torical points  of  the  (jnestion  as  thus  !>et  forth,  I  have  dMmed  it 
proper  to  prcsPDt  somo  facte  and  soggestiooB  tanching  tiie 
busioeeB  combination  (the  standard  Oil  Trust)  which  Mr.  r>odd 
aeeks  Bpeciolly  to  defend  from  alleged  ui^ust  popular  feeling.  It 
la  proper  here  to  state  that  the  gentieniftn's  relations  mti\  the 
corporation  named  specially  qualify  him  for  presenting  its  case 
in  the  ntoAt  favorable  tight. 

The  Standard  Oil  Trust  of  New  York  (the  oreatnre  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio),  was  organized  in  18S2,  with 
capital  8tock  of  two  huudrul  milIiou»  of  doltnni  ($200,000,000), 
being  by  far  the  greatest  in  extent  and  the  rao«*t  powerful 
organization  that  ever  existed  on  the  earth.  While  it  came  to 
embrace  fifteen  different  corporations,  inMittited  for  special 
Mrvico  and  common  ends,  with  more  or  le^  stock  in  others,  tt 
had  bot  forty  stockholders  with  nbsolnte  00011*01  of  all  in  the 
hands  of  nine  persons,  owners  of  the  m^ority  of  the  $200,000,- 
000  of  stock,  whnw  transactions  were  not  shown  by  record,  as 
required  by  law  of  corporatu  bodios.  Uenco,  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  the  plans,  methods,  or  means  of  the  great  corpora- 
tion, save  as  shown  in  the  action  of  snch  irrcHponaible  directory. 

Mr.  Dodd  sets  forth  the  paramount  object  of  his  writing,  as 
follows;  "The  main  purpooe  of  this  article  is  to  show  how  one 
Trust  de«r«»<ed  prices,''  and  then  proceeds  with  brief  statement 
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ot  tlie  discovery  of  aad  earlier  operatloua  in  oil,  stntiiig  that 
little  progress  was  made  in  the  buaineeB  antil  1872,  when  tbe 
Standard  Oil  Compaiiy  first  was  fairly  iti  operation.  During 
that  year  the  total  output  of  refined  oil  in  the  United  States,  was 
248,000,000  {^llon»,  the  average  price  being  23.5  wnts  per 
gallon ;  whereas,  in  1890  tbe  prodactioa  bad  adranced  to  13.- 
0*^7,000,000  gallons,  while  the  price  had  fallen  to  7.3  cents. 
Crude  petroleam,  meantime,  was  reduced  from  #4.00  to  90.87 
per  barrel  in  price.  Such  changed  couditions  are  attrlbnted  to 
diflerent  caosee.  First,  to  extraordinary  development  in  oil 
production;  second,  to  Improved  methods  in  refining;  and 
third,  to  enlarged  means  for  transportation  between  wells  and 
refiiierice,  and  theuce  to  markets  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
actual  ooet  of  refining  has  been  reduced,  ai&oe  1S72,  some  66 
per  cent;  residuum,  formerly  valueless  save  as  fuel,  is  now 
ntilized  in  different  ways ;  barrels,  at  first  ooetiug  92.3S,  are  now 
supplied  at  #1.25  each;  tin  cans  are  now  IS  cents  «acb  len; 
with  corresponding  redaction  in  outlay  for  paint,  glne,  stiDs, 
tanks,  pamps,  and  pipes.  All  these  results,  as  we  are  informed, 
are  due  to  the  energy,  capacity,  and  un»ellifUi  enterprise  of  the 
nine  persons  oontrolliog  the  bu.tinei>s  of  tbe  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  its  trust. 

Had  Air.  Dodd  sought  foots  and  figures  anterior  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company's  adventy  he  would  have  found  reductaona  la 
cost  and  prices  tbeo  to  have  been  far  greater  than  those  which 
he  attributes  solely  to  that  oorporatiou.  Thus,  al  the  oatset  of 
oil  developnieut  (some  12  years  earlier  than  his  date),  petroleun 
was  wld  in  large  quantities  at  #18,00  per  barn) ;  while  refined 
oil  cost  #1.00  per  gallon  ;  showing,  between  1860  and  1372,  a  ra- 
duction  of  $14.00  in  the  price  of  tbe  former,  aad  70,3  oenU  in 
(hat  of  tbe  latter,  against  $i3.13  aud  16.2  cents,  reftpecUvelTr 
crodited  wholly  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  It  would  Mam 
that  8ome  con<4idemtion  at  llie  hands  of  the  historian  was  doe  to 
pioneers  iu  the  oil  bnsiua'«,  by  whose  enterprise,  energy,  and 
skill  had  been  caused  an  advance  tnvolvlng  ench  i-educliooa  In 
prices,  and  in  development  indicated  by  an  annual  untput  nC 
218,000,000  of  gallons  of  rofi  ued  oil. 
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As  ir  to  meet  the  point  ao  certain  to  riso  in  this  connection, 
3Ir.  Dodd  »ays:  "While  the  price  of  oil  hns  thus  been  lowered, 
competition  h»8  not  lieen  destroyed,  but  is  vigorous  and  cCTim^- 
ive."  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  thin  is  true  ;  bat  it  does  not  follow, 
that  for  the  reduced  price  of  oil,  or  that  "competition"  in  yet 
permitted,  the  public  are  to  thank  the  Standard  Oil  managers, 
sFnce  tboir  record  is  marked,  more  than  for  anything  else,  by 
the  extreme,  unjust,  and  pereiRtent  metuis  employed  to  prevent 
both  reduction  in  price  and  competition  in  bnsinms.  The 
Standard  Oil  maoageTS  have  not  been  Ruch  incompetents  in 
business,  as  to  neglect  whatever  was  within  their  power  to 
increase  twth  the  quantity  and  (he  market  ralne  of  Che  article  in 
which  they  dealt,  as  also  to  cheapen  its  cost  to  themselves. 
There  was  in  all  that  nothing  diflTerent  from  the  policy  of  dealers 
In  all  property  from  the  beginDinp  of  trade.  Competition  is  the 
mother  of  all  thia.  Bat  Is  it  to  be  snppoAMl  that  the  shrewd 
managers  of  that  bnsineM  would  not  at  any  time  add  one,  five, 
or  ten  cents  per  gallon  to  the  price  of  Uieir  oil,  if  tliey  believed 
such  policy  ooold  be  made  sncoeMfol  1  That  such  advance  La 
not  now  undertaken,  manifestly  in  dne  to  the  belief  on  their 
part,  that  it  would  not  prove  u  liuancial  siiccese.  They  no  doubt 
see  in  home  competition  thereby  to  be  strengthened,  and  even 
more  in  the  vast  Rnsian  supply  awaiting  importation  (which 
lie  Standard  Oompany  now  seeks  to  repriMi  in  Earope),  an 
pbBtaclo  to  increa«ed  rat««  too  serious  to  be  overcome  by  any 
within  their  power.  Corporations,  as  individuate,  are 
ladgod,  not  by  insults  of  their  action,  but  by  what  they  seek  to 
accomplish.  Organized,  peniistent  rebellion  in  the  South  was 
overruled  for  the  highest  good  of  both  sectiomt  of  this  ooontry, 
as  it  was  for  both  races  concerned ;  bat  the  Confederate  man- 
Hgeis  can  hanlly  be  credited  with  seeking  such  outcome  of  their 
disloy-illy  and  war  against  the  Union.  VTbat  have  been  the 
Standard  Oil  Company's  policy  and  action  as  to  the  oil  trade, 
will  be  found  indicated  by  Uie  .leries  of  facts  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

The  StAudard  Oil  Company  was  organized  in  1870,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  91.000,000,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  there 
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were  some  twenty  oompetitora  in  tlie  oil-refining  bosineee.  At 
the  oatwt,  ft  Iiud  little,  if  any,  advantage  over  its  rivals,  in 
either  methods  or  means  of  basineas.  but  early  turned  Its  tUten- 
tion  to  flpedal  agenolfis.  Prominent  among  these  were  combiim-  I 
tions  with  railways  for  mutual  advantageA,  to  an  cxt(.-nt  then  on- 
known.  The  nature  of  this  policy  will  he  underatood  from  brief 
dtatemont  of  a  few  amon^  many  known  cases. 

One  of  the  subordinate  corporations  crented  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  for  special  oses,  was  tht^  South  Improvement  Cou- 
pAnj,  having  fn  view  the  oontrol  of  the  freight  buaineas  of  the 
oil  regions.  So  succ€t»fal  was  this  agency,  that  Its  manageis 
were  able  to  induce  tliree  trunk  railway  lines  (the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Krie,  and  the  New  York  Centrai)  to  make  a  iitecret  contra«, 
under  which  tliey  were  to  have  on  nil  their  freight  bills  rebates 
ranging  from  40  cents  to  93.07  per  barrel  of  oil ;  'n-hile  they 
were  gnuranleed  "against  lass  or  injury  by  competition"  of, 
other  shippers.  They  also  were  to  receive  rebalv  on  all  oil 
carried  for  other  parties.  Unexpected  exposure,  followed  by 
emphatic  protest  from  oil  producers,  prevented  execntion  of  this 
ectieme. 

In  1874  the  railways  fixed  the  uniform  rate  of  tl.OO  per 
barrel  for  transportation  iVom  all  refineries,  regardlMB  of  dls- 
tauoe.  This  was  a  discrimination  in  the  interest  of  the  StAsd- 
ard  of  250  miles  of  haul,  and  with  other  special  advantagMt 
praetically  excluded  all  other  Pittsburgh  refineries  ttom  the 
eastern  markets.  For  a  time,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bailway 
lefiwed  to  join  the  other  lincu  iu  snoh  arrangement,  but  placed 
the  Standard  on  terms  of  eqnnlity  with  other  oil  shippers.  ' 
Such  embarrasHment  to  the  Stttudurd  managers  was  soon  over 
come  under  nn  arrangement  including  special  conoesioos  to  that 
road  by  the  throe  other  lines  named,  in  the  way  of  rates  on  lire 
stock  and  gi-aiu  from  Chicago,  in  consideration  of  which  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  road  wholly  withdrew  from  the  Pilt«burgh  oil 
business,  with  the  resale  that  the  standard,  by  virtue  of  iCo 
advantage  in  transportation,  wan  enabled  to  m\\  oil  in  Kew  York 
at  Ices  than  first  cost  nt  the  refineries  witli  open  treight  rata* 
added.    The  resolt,  of  couise,  was  almost  entire  destnicCioii  of 
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iodependeDt  refiaeriett.  This  secret  compact  wan  cxpoeed  by  a 
New  York  Inveetigattag  conimittee,  which  fonad  that,  in  1875, 
the  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie  roads  stipulated  to  traiuport 
oil  for  the  StAQdard  for  tlie  lowest  net  rate,  and  in  addition  to 
pay  the  same  and  its  affiliated  corporation!)  a  rebate  of  t«D  per 
cent  on  all  shipments  of  oil,  by  whatsoever  purticA  which  had 
aided  the  Standard  in  defeatiu};  Infcislation  in  behalf  of  free 
oouipetition  in  the  oil  trade.  The  result  of  euch  state  of  things 
was  almoet  complete  rnin  of  the  Standard'H  rivals  in  bosioeas. 

In  1J177,  Uie  Standard  was  enabl«d  to  bay  out  crippled  refiner- 
ies at  the  Knot,  indnding  their  carft,  pipelineB,  and  oil  territory, 
thus,  with  its  adrantAgos  in  railway  transportatioD,  giving  it 
absolnte  monopoly  of  hafline!«  at  the  wella,  the  refineries,  and 
(he  market. 

The  next  object  of  the  Btandard's  attention  was  tJte  Columbia 
Conduit  Company,  haTtng  Its  own  pipeline  from  tl»e  wells  to 
PiUsborgfa.  Through  manipnlation  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Bulllmoi-e  &  Ohio  Rnll«a>%  tbifi  company  was  wh<dly  denied 
imDHiMrtntiou  of  its  oil  to  the  seaboard,  and  thi«  was  compelled 
to  eell  out  to  the  Standard,  when  Its  pipeline,  the  only  one  be- 
tween the  wells  and  the  Pittebarcb  refineries  not  controlled  by 
the  8tHndard,  was  torn  up.  Ky  thlis  oiteratlon  the  Standard  be- 
came abeolnte  master,  in  Iwlb  refiaing  and  marketiug  oiL  Tbns, 
Ubib  rtsolc  of  four  yoais'  bitter  resistance  to  the  Standard's 
Qorelentinf;  warfare,  was  a  choioe  between  dictated  terms  of 
surrender  and  courts  in  bankriiptey,  Ibct  Standard,  meantime, 
having  aggregated  930,000,000  in  profits,  chiefly  the  reward  of 
agencies  employed  for  cnislilng  rivals  in  trade. 

In  the  case  of  Taylor  et  nl.  tvrttu  The  Standard  Oil  Company, 
ib  wai  shown  that  the  defendant  was  allowed  a  rebate  of  tl.OO 
per  barrel  of  oil  by  railroads,  which  alone  in  the  epaoe  of 
tlgbCeen  months  amounted  to  tlie  enormous  sum  of  $10,000,000. 
It  was  fbrther  fonnd  that  the  profits  of  the  Standard's  businefla 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  levies  npou  competing  refineries, 
enforced  tbrnngb  railways.  The  Standard  had  been  given  the 
power  for  parcelling  out  traflio,  not  only  between  the  railways, 
bnt  even  shipments  made  to  different  seaboard  cities,    l^as, 
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New  York  was  allowed  sixl)--thre«  per  cent  of  a}:grei^te  ahip- 
meiits,  divided  amoDg  the  ttu-ee  lines  named,  In  eqoal  BhaiM; 
while  of  tbfl  remainiag  thirty-seTeii  per  oent  the  Penasflvama 
road  wax  to  hav«  twenty-six,  and  tho  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
eleven — the  Standard,  an  its  share  of  the  plander,  receiving  a 
"  commiaaion "  of  ten  p»r  cent  on  the  entire  traffic  Tbns 
were  oil  prodnoers  and  oil  consnmers  alike  absolutely  turned 
over  to  custody  of  a  merciless  master.  It  having  been  found 
that  sonte  reiliierH  were  able  to  pay  the  ten  per  cent  levy  and 
still  compote  for  bnainostt,  the  Standard,  throagh  one  of  its 
mib-eorponUions  (the  American  Transfer  Company),  demanded 
of  the  Penn^tylvania  Railway  the  advanced  "comminicnt"  of 
twenty  centa  per  barrel  on  all  crude  oil  transported  for  others. 
The  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie  roads  allowed  the  Standard 
twenty  to  thirty-five  cents  per  barrel. 

At  this  time — in  Cleveland,  I'ittsburgh.  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  Boston — the  Standard  controlled  aloeiy- 
6ve  per  cent  of  refining  capacity,  all  pipelines,  and  one  sixth  of 
the  prodacing  territory  in  the  country  ;  and  by  its  control  of  tbe 
foor  great  railways,  and  an  nnlimited  corruption  fund,  it  was 
practically  master,  not  only  in  the  oil  trade,  but  largely  in  legis- 
lation In  the  three  great  stat««  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohia  At  one  time  tbe  oil  producers  and  refiners  andertook  to 
provide  them-wtves  with  a  pipeline  to  Pittsburgh,  and  sought 
of  tbe  State  Legislature  required  antbority,  when  the  Standard 
interposed  aad  prevented  such  grunL  So  acroog  became 
popular  sentiment  in  the  caae,  that  a  large  meetiDg  of  oitJ^enii 
assembled  in  support  of  the  proposition,  which  was  promptly 
packed  with  lawless  employees  of  the  Standard's  refineries, 
who,  under  lenders  detailed  for  the  purpose,  bowled  down  every 
speaker  advocating  freedom  in  tbe  oil  trade.  \t  the  same  time, 
local  presses  opposed  the  object  sought,  on  tlie  ground  that  the 
Standard  would  not  do  business  in  Pennsylvaoia,  i(  compelled 
to  do  BO  on  equal  teruLs  with  others. 

In  1S79,  a  free  pipoline  was  secured  through  Pennsylvania  to 
a  railway  then  not  under  Stuniliurd  control,  and  tbwoo  to  (be 
seaboard.     At  once  tbe  Standard    nuinngers  devisad  a  plan, 
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whereby  Uie  "open  rate"  on  petrolenm  wns  reduced— first, 
from  91.90  to  9l.  13,  then  to  80,  and  then  to  30  cento ;  while  the 
StAodard  was  given  a  special  rate  (for  private  ose)  of  30  ceuts 
per  t^airel.  Ak  result  of  gacb  warfare,  the  seaboard  pipeline 
waa  compelled  to  sell  ont  to  the  Stoudnrd.  which  thereby  not 
only  renewed  its  monopoly,  but  was  enabled  to  deliver  at  the 

j|K«board  3,000,000  barrels  of  oil  at  twenty  cents  freight,  nuder 

'ooofcrocts  b^sed  apon  an  average  freight  of  91-35  per  t)arrel — 
thas,  from  that  aoorce  alone,  securing  a  proQt  of  93.000,000, 
beeides  corresponding  saving  on  all  other  seaboard  shipments. 

But  the  Slaiidurd's  policy  of  monopoly  is  not  limlt«d  to  refin- 
ing or  transportation  of  oil.  It  has  been  no  less  relentless  aa  to 
trade  In  oil.  Its  system  employs  as  complete  espionage  aa  is 
possible  over  the  entire  wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  the 
country.  The  case  at  Columbus,  Miasissippl,  is  an  illustration. 
Grocers  there  presumed  to  sell  oil  not  supplied  by  the  Standard, 
and  dared  to  continue  such  aotlcut  after  the  threats  of  ven- 
geance ;  when  the  Standard  opened  a  general  grocery  store  and 
sold  goods  tielow  cost,  in  order  to  niiti  the  trade  of  the  coutu> 
macioos  dealers,  and  compel  them  to  bay  the  Standard's  oil. 
But.w  stjong  was  public  sentiment  there,  that  such  warfare  on 
commercial  rights  failed  of  its  purpose. 

In  1988  tlie  Buffalo  Liibricatln|f  Oil  Company  brought  suit 
against  one  of  the  Standard's  side  corporations  (the  Hocbester 

^Vacuum  Oil  Company),  and  on  trial  it  was  shown  thul  the 
dIh  of  the  latter  enticed  away  the  manager  of  the  plaintiff 's 
works  with  threats  and  bribery ;  tliat  they  had  secured  delivery 
t>f  adulterated  oil  to  the  plaintiff,  and  bad  bronght  against  the 

''same  vexatious  suits  at  law.  It  was  fhrther  shown  that  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Standard  had  tried  to  induce  the  manager  of  the 
plaintiff's  works  to  leave  the  same  in  such  condition  that  ttiey 
might  be  blown  np.  The  result  of  this  suit  was  a  verdict 
against  the  Standard's  representative  for  930,000  dauiages. 

In  a  Cleveland  case  it  waa  shown  that  an  officer  of  the  Stand- 
ard undertook  to  bribe  the  bookkeeper  of  an  iudcpondcnt  oil 
firm  to  betray  the  names  of  its  easterners  and  other  particulars 
of  Its  business. 
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A  coal  mercbaot  in  Ohio,  hftriog  spare  room,  bought  ]utirt> 
eating  oil  from  au  independant  reflDer,  when  the  Standard  vent 
Into  the  coal  tnuk-.  mid  sold  Ihat  iirticle  »t  less  thou  ooet,  luitU 
the  dealer  was  forced  to  abandoD  that  brauch  of  his  boaiaess. 
This  policy  of  Che  StAadard  ta  tiiuo  came  to  l)e  so  generally  qd- 
denbood  that  few  dealeis  in  any  department  of  trade  dared  to 
aelt  oil,  save  that  of  the  Standard. 

In  February,  1S92,  report  vatt  made  of  an  attempt  by  mana- 
gets  of  the  Standard,  through  a  skilled  draughtsman,  to  Meal 
the  plana  and  processes  employed  by  a  soda  ash  nompaay  at 
Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  for  use  by  the  Standard  in  a  like  eetabUshment 
at  Lonisrille,  Ky. 

In  189L  (he  miufster  of  ooiuweroc  of  Germany  vascailod  npoD 
to  investigate  charges  made  by  German  oil  merchanta,  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  having  secored  monopoly  of  th«j  Ger- 
man oil  market,  was  oppressing  them  by  preventing  them  fkx>m 
obtaining  Itnisian  oil,  through  a  combination  vrilh  the  Itoths- 
childfi,  by  which  the  latter  refused  to  snpply  Kosilan  oil  lo 
dealers  in  Germany. 

Appeal  was  made  to  the  Ohio  Legislature  by  the  independent 
retlaeries  of  Cleveland  Tor  authority  to  ooustmct  »  pipeline  from 
that  city  to  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields.  As  ground  Tor  each 
request,  they  showed  that  Che  Standard  Oil  Company  had  a 
combinntiou  with  the  railways,  whereby  such  refinei-a  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  thirty  cents  per  Imrrel  on  oil  from  tJie  weUs  to 
Cleveland ;  whereas  the  Standard,  by  means  of  its  pipellneo, 
was  supplying  the  Olevelanrl  relineries  nt  a  cost  of  ten  oents. 
Snch  was  the  power  of  the  Standard  with  the  legislature  that 
relief  was  denied. 

A  &ee  pipeline  was  laid  from  the  oil  fields  to  Pittsbiugh  in 
18S4,  despite  resistance  from  the  Standard.  The  same  being 
completed,  the  Standard,  as  a  matter  of  vengeance,  directed  Itl 
agents  at  the  wells  to  pay  ten  to  twelve  oonts  per  barrel  abOTe 
market  rates  for  oil  delivered  to  its  pipeline. 

The  cam  of  Handy  et  al.,  triiste«s,  vtmia  Clevelnod  &  Uarietta 
Railroad  Company,  in  the  Uoibed  States  Uistriot  Ootirt  ("  Fed- 
end  Reporter,"  Vol.  XXXI.,  pp.  689-693),  suppllee  a  sample 
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of  Standard  policy  of  Bpeciol  significance.  The  points  in  Che 
case  were  well  stated  by  Judge  Baxter  on  tlie  trial,  afi  follows : 

Tb«  Standnril  Oil  Compitnj*  nnd  titmi-ftc  Rine  ikvtv  compf litora  In  tlui 
biulneaaof  refinlog  oil :  each  obtatoedsiipplleA  In  thi)  netRbborliood  of 
Miu^kxliurgli,  n  MUktiim  of  aniU  milruAd,  frum  vrlieuce  tti«  muii«  wftn 
carried  to  Manieltn  or  Clevcliiiid,  nnd  that  ft.r  thin  wrviw  Ixiih  npro 
e(|uall>'  de{H.'nd«iit  upon  ilie  rallruad,  then  in  the  tiautb  of  a  rvotiver. 

It  fttrllior  iip|H-aro  thait  the  rttBriiliint  CItl  (Toinpnuy  dvniml  li>  'Vrunh  " 
Bloo  and  his  bustnt^^  nnd  tlinf  iindpr  a  threat  ot  btdlding  a  pipeline 
fur  iJif  CDiivfymiLV  of  its  uil  aud  »lllidni«'iiig  tin  puirunain-  from  ihi- 
failroad,  O'Day  (otn-  of  ii«  nsmt*)  ■'  rompclln)  "  Ttrry,  who  wil>  aviliin 
for  and  on  behalf  of  tti«  receiver,  locarrj-  lt«  cfll  at  ten  cente  ptT  barrel, 
■ud  cliargc  Iticr  thirty*  nvcccnia  fur  like  iter  vice,  and  pay  tlii;  standard 
Oil  Conipainy  twenty-fire  cents  out  oft  b«thlrty-ilv«c«ntHtJieyexarled 
from  Kioe,  "uaklog."  io  the  jiKljtoieiit  of  tlier«eiver.  "125.00  pur  day 
clear  iiionry  for  U  [tbv  ^fiandnril  Oil  Cc>tn|iaiir  j  i>n  Riof'«  oil  alon<i." 

In  »n  eqttily  suit  (ComtnoDwealtb  of  Peiiii!g:lTaolii  pfrsiu  The 
Peuasylruiiia  Itailroud  Couipaoy),  in  IS79,  A.  J.  CoaeaU,  in 
_ charge  of  Uto  transportation  dopartntent  of  tlio  railroad,  teati- 
Uukt  tLe  Standard  OH  Company  wnH  receiving,  over  (od 
above  carrt'iit  drawlracks.  thi*  following  r6bat«»  aud  allowances : 
Forly-uine  cents  per  bjirrel  on  crude  oil  from  tlie  Bradford  oil 
region  to  tide  water;  SU  vents  per  barrel  on  crude  oil  from 
tlie  lower  oil  region  to  tide  wnter ;  and  64}  cents  on  refined  oil 
from  Cleveland  to  tide  water.  Ju  tlie  ye»r  1878,  the  railroad 
shipments  of  oil  liad  reached  13,700,000  barrels.  ARAniniug 
eighty  per  cent  of  Utis  to  be  the  traflic  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Oompuny,  and  tliat  hut  fifty  oents  per  barrel  rebate  was  piUd  by 
the  railroad  ooiupanics.  the  annual  Ulugal  receipts  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  would  have  been  $5, 430, 000  (not  including  tJie 
receipts  of  the  American  Transfer  Company),  (torn  such  traffic 
as  wa<«  tiot  embraced  within  the  eighty  per  oent  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

Eoeonraged  by  signal  success  of  its  policy  in  the  oil  trade,  the 
StindanI  Oil  Company  has  bven  oa  the  alert  for  employment  ol 
like  methods  in  olhor  departments  of  bnahiess.  Wherever  mo- 
nopoly, by  whatever  means  secured  or  maintained,  promised 
profits,  that  power  has  been  i-eady  for  action.  Its  operations  Id 
ootmeotioD  with  natoral  gas  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  are  consptcnous  in 
tUs  oooaectloD.     Xot  long  after  the  development  of  natural  gas 
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Id  NorUiwextern  Ohio,  the  matter  of  a  Knpply  at  tbat  point' 
iras  discuBeecl,  and  ere  long  a  oorporation  was  organized  for  tbe 
porpose.  Before  de6nibe  steps  were  taken,  the  Standard  Oil 
Compatiy's  representativee  appeared,  proposing  to  take  tbe 
natter  in  hand.  A  i»econd  corporation  (tbe  XorthwestArn  Ohio 
Natural  Gas  Company)  was  organized,  tlie  local  company  being 
abandoned,  in  oousideratiou  of  some  ^0,000  of  the  etock  of  ihe 
Standard's  company  being  issued  to  the  managers  of  the  ear- 
rendered  corponUoa.  The  coast  being  dear,  application  iraB 
made  to  tbe  city  oonncil  for  reqaisite  (ranchiae  for  tbe  Standard 
and  asm  of  tbe  public  streets  for  its  gas  plpM.  In  riow  of  the 
practical  monopoly  in  gas  expected  to  t>e  established,  it  waa  sag- 
gested  that  sooiethiiig  should  bo  paid  tbe  city  for  nae  of  ill 
streets.  To  this,  the  Standard's  representatireK  before  the  city 
cooncil  objected,  ou  the  groand  that  no  luonopoly  or  special  ad- 
vantage was  aoagbt  or  desired ;  that  any  party  woald  be  free  to 
engage  iu  the  bimiiicas,  they  speoially  stating  lliat  should  the 
city  see  fit  to  ftemish  its  own  gas^  there  wotUd  be  nothing  to  pre- 
rent  it  "We  are  ready  and  willing,"  said  the  Standard's 
representatives  to  the  city  council,  ''at  any  time  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  city  or  another  eoiupany."  They  further 
said  to  tbe  council,  "You  can  go  before  tb»  Ixigialatiire  and 
Obtain  the  right  to  issue  bonda  for  furnishing  yourselves  with 
ga&"  Upon  such  distinct  understanding,  grant  was  made  of 
(Iranchise  and  fVee  n»e  of  the  Htre«tB.  Thus  most  geoerooBly 
provided,  tbe  Stundard  vent  forward.  Meantime,  tlw  oitiMas 
of  Toledo  generally  became  satisfied  tliat  the  Standard's  potlciy 
would  not  be  such  as  to  secun;  to  the  d^  due  benefit  from  tbi 
new  f\iel ;  and,  acting  on  the  AUggeetion  of  that  oompany  to  thi»  , 
c]t7  oonncil,  steps  were  token  looking  to  a  ninniclpal  supply  of  j 
natural  gas.  To  this  end,  tbe  petition  of  S,000  oitizena  was  pre- 
sented to  tlic  State  Legislature,  asking  for  reiiuisite  authority. 
No  sooner  was  thl.s  done,  however,  than  the  Standard  Oil  Com 
pany  began  vigorous  oppoaition,  with  snch  ofTect  that  the  more- 
meot  tlten  failed.  One  year  later,  largely  the  result  of  the 
Standard's  manifest  policy  of  extortion,  a  aoeond  tike  appeal 
was  made,  backed  by  a  popular  sentiment  not  to  be  igaored; 
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wbeo  authority  was  frraoted  for  a  tnipply  of  aatoral  gas.  to  be 
obtained  throngh  lasne  of  city  bonds,  tipou  approval  of  sixty 
,per  cent  of  the  voteis  of  tbe  dty,  which  wa»  i;ivea  in  April, 
1889.  Tbe  nuuiageiii«nt  of  the  euterprtsc  V3&  placed  iu  tbe 
hands  of  trtut«ee  appointed  by  the  jjoveruor  of  the  ntate,  who  at 
once  commenced  operations  by  preparing  bonds  for  raising 
requisite  means,  as  provided  by  tbe  law.  Up  to  tbia  point, 
progress  h»d  been  assuring  of  early  8UCOC«s.  gas  territory  in 
abundance  being  fonnd  and  plans  provided.  But  now  tb« 
trustees  wero  confronted  witb  au  obstacle  of  most  serious 
nature.  The  opposition  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  so 
aclire  and  bitter  against  tbe  grant  of  authority,  and  no  less  so 
for  tbe  defeat  of  the  popular  vot«,  assumed  a  degree  of  violence 
wholly  unej[pe<rted.  A  local  newspaper,  theretofore  actively 
supporting  tbe  city  pipeline,  was  pnrchased  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  already  managing  two  Btaudard  organs  in 
Pennsylvania,  who  employed  it  in  most  shameful  misrepreaenta- 
tion  and  abase,  as  shown  in  tbe  fact  Ibat  xucb  imported  manager 
and  an  assistant  were  indict^nl  and  convicted  for  criminal  libel 
of  tbe  cify  gas  tmsteea.  Proeeedings  were  early  instituted  at 
the  instanci^  of  tbe  Standard  in  the  United  States  Court  for  pro- 
hibiting tbe  iasue  of  city  bonds,  as  illegal.  Coincident  with  all 
this,  auonymons  circulars  not  only  assailing  the  validity  of  the 
gas  bonds,  but  falsely  attacking  the  flnoucial  standing  of 
Toledo,  and  bearing  significant  date  of  '-New  York,  September 
30.  188fl."  and  the  heading,  «irr«(  Emptor  (Buyer  Beware), 
ware  secretly  distributed  amoug  banks  and  inveators,  botli  emit 
and  west.  Snob  agencies,  together  with  Judicial  proceeding)), 
in  both  state  and  federal  courts,  operated,  as  intended,  serionsly 
to  embarrass  and  delay  the  city,  but  not  to  defeat  the  eoier- 
prise.  Every  appeal  made  to  the  courts  resulted  in  decision  for 
tbe  city,  save  tbe  Stwadard's  main  case,  curried  to  Uie  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  unconditionally  abandoned  on 
eve  of  final  bearing,  after  two  years  of  expensive  prosecution. 
The  chief  object  of  all  this,  as  of  other  forms  of  haitillty,  con- 
sisted in  the  delay — some  eiglit««ii  mouths  iu  time — in  the  com- 
petitioa  in  gas  fix>m  tbe  city  pipeline,  which  tbe  Standard  bo 
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oateataUoosly  invited  irben  fleekin^  frett  frnaohiiie.  With  thn 
cily,  the  lo«8  from  suvb  <Iolay  was  M«rioux.  and  tirofold — in  uoa-  ■ 
use  o(  itA  gait,  nnd  in  nttendant  redaction  of  supply  in  itB  gas 
field.  As  it»  firat  aUcmpt  at  subjugatiou  ut  a  municipality,  th« 
cosA  witli  tlie  Standard  Oil  Company  had  special  oonnera. 
Almost  auiform  sucCdAn  with  individuals,  clmaee,  and  railvrays,  fl 
had  emboldened  H»  mnnaf^era  to  extend  their  Held  of  operation, 
and  it  iso  happened  that  Toledo  vras  choHi'u  aa  its  Qr4  Ttetim  in 
that  connection.  The  rettnlt  was  anything  but  satisfactory  with 
tbem.  harmful  as  it  certainly  was  to  the  people  of  that  city. 

The  Staudard's  business  policy  was  further  shown  in  the  cioft 
of  Ohio  oil.  While  providing  tanks  and  pipelinw  for  ita  uae, 
that  article  was  pronounced  totally  unfit  for  refining  and  good 
for  fuel  only,  and  on  that  ground  but  fifteen  cents  per  barrel  vas 
allowed  for  it,  until  otJieni  had  shown  its  real  valae  aud  pro- 
vided means  for  its  use,  when  the  Standard  raised  its  price  to 
thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents,  which  has  since  been  luUiinccd. 

The  most  serious  check  yet  met  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  i 
consists  in  the  recent  deoJaioo  of  tJie  Sapreiue  OonrC  of  Ohie^  in  fl 
the  Boit  brought  by  the  state  attorney  gemoraJ  for  reroking  iu 
charter  on  the  ground  that  it  had  forfeited  the  same  by  Iwicom- 
ing  merged  into  the  Staadard  Oil  Trust  of  New  York.  The  bill 
recited  that  President  Rockefeller,  of  the  Slandand  Oil  Oompany, 
received  $30,000  annual  salary,  and  nine  trugt««8  $3'i5,O00  (f  25,- 
000  eacli),  their  bnsiness  being  transacted  wholly  in  N^ew  York, 
vithoat  record  of  same  as  required  by  the  laws  of  Ohio,  which 
also  require  that  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  any  oorporatioo 
extsting  ooder  the  laws  of  Ohio  shall  be  residents  of  the  state- 
The  reeolt  of  this  suit  compelled  the  Standard  company  to 
ehooM  between  the  abandonment  of  the  trust  (including  QAmd 
corporations),  and  its  own  dissolution,  and  it  ehcee  the  tonaer. 
The  public  good  to  come  from  this  case  must  be  material,  botb 
in  its  immediate  effects  and  Its  resultant  beuellts  in  eheckiog  the 
tendency  to  overpowering  combination  of  capital. 

Clark  Wagoonbb. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH. 


BY  riARBV  C.   AOSEL 


WITHOtTT  eadorang  any  prominent  tendency  in  the  public 
mind,  one  may  attempt  to  direct  it  toward  reforms 
which  both  he  »nd  tlie  pnblic  endorae.  At  the  preeipnt  time  a 
large  port  of  the  m«s(t  active  philanthropists  show  strong  in- 
clination toward  socialism  ;  and  while  these  views  ore  contrary 
to  those  of  the  be»t  ei-onomisls.  and  pcrhaptt  of  the  public  gen- 
erally, Htitl  the  enthusiasm  of  these  men  is  likely  to  carry  popD- 
lar  opiuiou  witli  them  for  a  time.  Therefore,  without  eitltcr 
eooonraging  or  endoisiog  this  movement^  we  may  oonststenUy 
claim  that  now  is  an  opportune  time  for  suggesting;  oortoin 
reforms  which,  though  in  a  sense  socialistic  io  their  oatm-e,  are 
not  oppo@e<l  either  to  political  eoonomy  or  to  any  but  the  most 
extreme  lai*»ec  fnire  riews. 

One  of  these  most  important  sodallstlo  moTemonts  ig  the 
esteosioo  of  free  edacation.  The  people  of  the  United  Btates 
have  alwaj-s  favored  appropriatioos  to  Uiis  purpose ;  and  any 
extension  of  education  that  seems  likely  to  benefit  the  masses  ia 
almost  certain  to  tind  favor  with  our  public  men.  But  few  seem 
to  be  aware  how  much  the  extension  of  education  can  do  in  the 
direction  of  solving  the  problem  of  u  mons  equitable  distribution 
of  wealth. 

There  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  competition  lo  itaolf  tends  to 
bring  wages  down  to  a  minimum.  This  may  be  the  effect  of 
competition  when  the  luboren  are  the  only  competing  parties. 
But  unrestricted  competition  means  competition  among  capital- 
ists as  well  as  among  laborers.  Now  the  slightest  increoM  in 
profits  tends  to  increase  capital ;  this  again  tends  to  reduoe 
prolits.  And  while  laNtrors  die  and  make  room  for  others,  the 
capital  in  tJie  country  remains,  aod  is  continually  aagment«d  by 
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tb«  Mvinp  of  thrifty  citizens.     In  thi»  way  competition  con" 
Btantly  tends  to  rednM  profits  to  a  luiuimuui.     But  when  protit^ 
Kre  at  a  minimani,  wages  most  be  nt  a  maximum.     For  however 
low  money  wagvs  uiay  fall,  priccii  muM  fail  with   thom,  sinoe 
the  manager'a  share  is  alwny!)  small,  and,  broadly  speakiu{(,  all 
pricos  are  made  up  of  wagus  and  profits.     Or  course,  in  special 
indnstriefl  low  pric«»  may   be  wot«e  for  the  laborer  Ihao  bigb 
prices.     When  the  owners  of  a  cotton  mill  arc  obliged  to  cnt 
down  wage(<  becanse  price*  are  low,  the  workmen  in  that  mill 
evidently  suffer.     But  their  disadvantage  is  an  adrantoge  to 
Others  ;  and  if  there  is  a  ^neral  fall  of  prices  in  other  hidii8tnc« 
they  are  as  well  o£r  as  before.     In  general,  the  prodace  of  the 
conntry  must  be  divided  between  (he  laboring  class  and  the  cap- 
italist claai,  which  latter  includett  landlords,  managers,  and  the 
like ;  and  the  less  tlie  capitalist  class  obtains  the    more  the 
laboter  will  have.     Other  thinga  being  ct^ual,  then,  compatitioa 
tends  to  raise  wages  to  a  maiclmum. 

But  laboront  in  the  economic  senne  of  the  term  include' 
profesiiioiial  men,  all  artists,  all  clerks,  and  many  otlier  penoitf' 
not  nsiialty  olaasod  as  laborore,  and  the  problem  of  tlie  anoqiial 
distributiou  of  wealth  is,  in  the  economic  sense,  How  alul) 
wealth  be  distributed  among  the  different  classm  of  laborenl 
Hoioorer,  the  profltH  of  one  portion  of  the  capitalut   clan, 
namely,  the  managere  of  enterprises,  nUrepmufwt,  an  economuM 
call  them,  depend  indirectly  upon  the  compensaliou  of  profM   j 
aional  labor.     Therefore,  whatever  tends  to  uu  equal  distribu- ' 
Uou  of  wealth  among    latmrero,   including  profesaional   mes, 
tends,  at  the  same  time,  to  ci|iiallze  tlie  compensation  of  laburen 
with  the  compensation  of  that  portion  of  the  capitalist  cJbm 
with  whom  they  m(.«t  come  in  contact.    ThiB  is  no  contradlotiMi 
of  what  was  previously  said,  to  the  effect  that  other  things  being 
equal,  competition  tends  to  reduce  profits  Ui  a  minimum,  since 
whatever  tends  toward  a    more  equal   distribution  of    wealth 
changes  conditions. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  eqnalize  the  distribution  of  wealth . 
among  all  classcal    That  education  lias  this  effect'  every  onfl 
admits ;  hnt  few  seem  to  realize  how  much  it  may  acoompUtb  ia 
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this  direction.  In  considering  tliia  Rubject,  we  moat  remember 
that  whatever  lends  to  lower  pric-eit  without  lowering  the  money 
value  of  waces  for  all  practical  pnrposee,  raises  wages.  IT  the 
cost  of  building  houses  i&  rednr«d,  the  cost  of  the  houj^e  to  the 
laborer  is  ooirespondingly  rednoed ;  tlierefore  if  his  money 
wag«0  remain  unchanged,  he  has  jnst  ho  much  more  to  spend  for 
other  things,  and  his  comfort  is  1aci:«a»ed  Just  as  mnch  us  if  so 
many  dollara  had  be«n  added  to  hia  yearly  inoome.  In  other 
vords,  lower  prices  are  ei|uivaleiit  to  »a  increase  of  wages. 

Bnt  what  is  it  that  causes  the  difference  in  waffeel  ^Vhy 
should  an  unskilled  laborer  receive  only  $SUO  per  yew,  while  a 
carpenter  receives  tdOO,  and  a  good  lawyer  920,000  per  yearl 
Primarily,  It  is  a  ({nesiion  of  supply  and  deuwnd.  There  are 
comparatively  few  men  who  are  good  lawyers,  consequently 
there  are  niony  persons  oompetiug  for  tliulr  servioce  :  and  only 
those  who  pay  the  largest  fees  can  secure  a  portion  of  such 
men's  time.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  represent  what 
such  a  lawyer  can  get  from  clientH  who  are  willing  to  pay  the 
most  for  bis  time.  The  oompetitioii  among  those  who  desire  the 
services  of  carpenters  is  not  so  great.  Although  there  are  more 
penoofl  who  wish  to  employ  carpenters  than  there  are  who  wish 
to  employ  expensive  lawyers,  still  the  numlMr  of  carpenters  is  so 
much  greater  than  the  nuralwr  of  good  lawyers  that  a  Imlanoe 
between  supply  and  demand  ia  strnck  at  about  (9O0  per  annum. 
In  the  case  of  unskilled  lu1>orers  the  supply  Is  still  larger  In  pro- 
portion  to  the  demand,  hence  their  wages  are  Jnst  so  much 
lower. 

How,  then,  shall  we  increase  the  snpply  of  skilled  laborers 
and  decrease  the  supply  of  unskilled  f  Kvidently  by  etlucatlon, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  In  the  good  old  times  when 
there  WAS  no  free  education  of  the  massiw,  the  largo  tmyority 
of  mankind  were  unskilled  laborers.  It  wrh  only  the  more 
fortunate  or  wealthy  who  could  become  skilled  laborers,  iiud 
very  lew  could  enter  the  professions.  But  under  our  preeaut 
system  of  educating  children  untl  I  they  arc  fourteen,  we  give 
every  child  tbe  choice  of  several  employments.  But  our 
system  of  education  is  still  very  iaoompletc.     If  by  means  of 
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oppommitj  were  faraithed 
to  «nr7  «Be  to  exsmd  hii  •dmatioa,  and  s  laige  n^oritj-  oT 
■U  be  tadBeed  to  anO  Htmaelree  of  Uuee  oppor- 
U  A«a  ajTainBd  sdmA  thoold  teach  tike  largM 
'  TSMtj-  «f  aatjeeaiy  iadsdinf  all  kioda  or  technical  atd 
*— *«*-e  vhat  would  be  the  resolt!  Erery  child 
•arid  adaet  (he  CMDlag  be  latglrt  (lOok  It  wlwst  to  fit  hiroaeU 
Ch^  aad  woaU  CBter  ^oa  life  falljr  prepared  for  hia  occupation. 
If  Oa  tadMHMrali  vn«  sufficient,  be  txmld  devote  liiinself  to 
■wrtfflart  lalMC,  boi  bdbre  the  eompletion  of  he  edaeatioa, 
•nty  bade  aad  piufaiilDu  weald  be  opeo  to  bim.  The  lesalt  of 
thii  woald  be  that  czeepi  Is  ows  of  nnonul  talent,  wacK 
woaid  be  pnttj  maA  the  same  in  all  occtipatioii».  Tfa«j  would 
ha  higher  ta  diwgraaahiB  than  !n  agreeable  occupatiooa.  Tlie 
vagea  of  ""iWIM  laborefs  would  be  higher  than  those  of 
akilled  woriESMO,  siace  ervrj-  one  Stl«d  for  skilled  labor  would 
pralhr  it  lo  ■-t*^'*^  tabor.  Dtherwise  wages  woold  be  eqosl 
aohalBBtiallj'  ia  aU  enptoyanotK 

It  nugfai  be  daiaied  rbat  tbe  small  Dnmber  who  did  not  arail 
IhciMdlrrn  of  tbe  opportujiities  oSerwl  bj-  tb«  coramttnitf, 
wOBld  BBPMaarily  beeonw  ouAkilled  laborers,  and  that  ihti 
woold  redoee  the  wages  of  ttniikilled  tabor.  But  this  would  b> 
true  only  if  Uie  aaedocated  dees  sboald  be  Dunieroiu  eooogb  to 
supplj  the  eatiie  denaod  for  iiiiskill«<l  labor.  OUierwtN  tbt 
wagtt  of  oaehilM  labor  would  rise  until  skilled  work  uien  wooM 
be  williDg  to  take  up  unskilled  employment,  for  antil  wa^ 
reaped  that  point,  tbe  supply  of  unskilled  labor  would  m* 
neet  tbe  demand. 

It  might  also  bo  claimed   that   the  trouble  and  «X]M'im« 
learning  a  trade  or  profenion  would  detor  m  ^0^l 

taking  it  nolen  tbe  n^uiuiivnitlou  were  large^ 
nnakillocl  labor.     But  under  tbe  supposed^ 
peoee  woold  bn  nothing,  aiid  ttio  trouble 
We  can  eren  .lupiiOHe  tJint  after  tbei 
gen^nttion,  tbe  Jmb  uniority  of 
coiiRte,  k6ei>  (J^^^Bldren  at  i 
iwenty-one. 
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There  woald  still,  however,  be  differences  of  inoome — dae  to 
differeaoee  in  (aleat  or  skill.  How  &r  this  difference  oonld  be 
overoome,  it  would  be  bard  to  say.  Bnt  the  average  remunera- 
tion in  employments  where  special  talent  oonld  find  scope  would 
be  low,  becanse  many  who  wonld  try  for  the  high  prizes  would 
not  hare  the  talent  to  obtain  them,  and  becaoae  men  woald  be 
willing  to  take  low  remuneration  at  fiist,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  higher  income  later  on. 

Bat  how  would  all  this  affect  the  nnskiUed  laborer  T  Wonld 
it  Improve  his  condition  1  To  determine  this  we  mnst  inqnire 
into  the  effect  on  prices,  or  rather  on  the  cost  of  prodnctioo. 
At  present,  articles,  in  the  prodaction  of  which  skilled  labor  is 
employed,  are  relatively  expensive,  while  articles  produced  by 
unskilled  labor  are  relatively  cheap ;  bnt  under  the  proposed 
system,  articles  produced  by  unskilled  labor  wonld  be  slightly 
dearer  than  those  prodaoed  by  skilled  workmen.  How  would 
this  system  help  the  onakilled  laborer!  It  wonld  ooly  hiigfatly 
raise  his  money  wages,  for  at  ptceait  the  inoome  of  the  no - 
skilled  laborer  is  only  abont  twmty  per  cent  b«]ow  tlM  average 
income  of  oar  whole  people.  But  the  price  of  maay  of  the 
articles  he  is  obliged  to  bay  would  be  lowered.  Oq  tb«  oth«r 
hand,  the  income  of  those  who  now  receive  nuvre  thau  tb« 
average  remuneration  would  be  dwrespondinglyrwJnWid,  Tbax, 
wealth  would  be  very  equally  distriboied. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  assamed  that  eduradoo  woiJd  not  in- 
crease the  actual  amount  of  wealth  prvlo-wl  Bat  it  iA  highlr 
probable  that  it  would  be  iocreMcd  twt  luMtrjCj  by  ***  -^ 
creased  efficiency  of  labor.  Er»n  :a  tt*  iv^/a.:*d  aa*k.,:*rf 
ipationa  there  is  a  great  diffamatt  ;a  ti*  pr-yi-*?:.-.*.  4-,..,rv 
"  arera.  For  instance,  the  vt^izarj  w»^^  -,f  »  .x*.*  ;*>*r 
in  a  paper  mill  are  tL25  yv  "Jat.  fc,:  v.::^.:l^.  4.-. 
ean  do  the  work  of  three  w  jy^;  ^:^_  ^f.-;  fauT.  i-* 
If  throngb  pK^^r  ^r^:..:.^  -.',  *:■•.  ^a  .-_i.- -. 
Boald  beeoM  m  »j;.j*^  «  *.v.-  *-.  -r:*.-. 
Hid  riR  «r  ifce  ^y^  ./•  .^^,  ,.  -  -  -^ 

^    >«b«w  iift-lj;    -i^»     ;.  .     ..  ■-■ 

^  Oe  price  4if  «T*r7V.  './  t..  :   ■j^.-.-za 
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and  tho  purchasing  power  of  wages  would  be  largely  augmented. 

There  are  similar  dllTerenocs  in  Ibe  skill  of  laborers  ia  ilie 
higher  occupatioDS.  The  wages  of  a  machine  tender  who  rons 
a  Biiiall  paper- machine  are  only  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  but 
Uie  wages  of  a  tender  of  a  large  machltte  raoge  from  three  to 
fire  dollare  per  day,  wxwrdiiig  to  the  ability  to  luni  out  paper, 
a  good  tender  being  able  to  ran  the  machine  faster  and  to  waste 
lees  of  tlie  product-  Here  f^ain  the  increMO  of  skill  by  educa- 
tion and  technical  training  woald  greatly  increase  the  amoont  of 
wealth  pnMliiced.  In  many  occupations  the  room  for  tmpnn'e- 
Dient  may  lie  mne^  less ;  but  if  the  product  of  labor  oonid  be 
iBcreaeed  even  SO  per  cent  by  a  more  thorough  training,  it 
would  be  a  great  gain. 

But  what  would  be  the  effoct  of  education  on  prioee  and  wages 
if  it  increased  the  power  of  men  to  prodnre  one  oomwodity, 
paper,  for  instance,  threefold,  and  others,  ahoee,  for  example, 
only  50  per  oentt  The  effect  would  simply  be  that  men  would 
demand  as  high  wages  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  consequently  wages  would  rise  in  one 
industry  aod  fall  ia  the  oUietf  autU  they  were  eqaalized,  whidi 
would  raise  the  prioe  of  shoeti  and  lower  that  of  paper. 

But  it  may  bo  said  all  this  is  Utopian :  and  what  has  been 
presented  comes  ander  the  hewl  of  the  pcnsible  ratlier  tJian  Uie 
probable.  It  would  not  be  poasible,  it.  ia  true,  to  put  any  such 
ocheme  in  operation  at  once,  and  it  wonld  lake  tim«  for  it  to 
produce  its  legitimate  fruits,  eren  without  the  hindrance  whidi 
oustom  and  prejndice  wonld  throw  in  its  way.  But  our  present 
&ee  education  in  some  hrancht'dt,  and  the  small  expense  of  edn- 
cation  in  many  other  branchen,  are  already  pro<luoing  tlitae 
resoltit  in  some  directions.  Thiu  U>e  wages  of  unskllleil  htbor  in 
New  York  City  are  approximately  len  dollars  per  week ;  and 
this  i-quals  the  wages  in  many  skilled  occupations.  Onlinary 
muHicians  in  nuuiy  of  onr  beat  orchCAtraa  receive  only  ten  doUan 
per  week,  and  there  are  many  clerks  whoae  salary  in  lew.  Id 
many  banks  the  wages  of  a  clerk  for  the  first  two  yean  are  only 
five  doUara  per  week,  just  half  what  an  unskilled  laborer  rvcselVM. 
What  we  propose  is  merely  an  ezteoHion  of  a  system  that  has 
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already  prodnced  these  resalts.  Moreover,  ve  do  not  claim  that 
free  edacation  wooid  prodnce  practically  all  that  the  theory 
indicates.  What  we  do  claim  is  that  ciTllization  has  forces  at 
its  command  that  tend,  onder  free  competition,  to  equalize  the 
distribation  of  wealth  and  to  counteract  the  alleged  opposite 
tendency  to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  Uie  poor  poorer.  By  the 
application  of  these  forces  it  is  theoretically  possible  under  free 
competition,  to  produce  the  effect  for  which  the  socialists  are 
striving,  namely,  eqoal  incomes  to  all. 

Harby  0.  Ager. 


PRISON  INDUSTRIES  AND  PRISON  UlSCIPUKE 

BY  A  OOUMIITRK  OP  TIIK  ILUNOIS  LBdlSLATUBB.* 

AS  TO  tiie  first  of  these  poiuts,  tbe  obserTations  of  the  oon- 
iuitt«e  and  mauf  vonversationa  had  with  wardens  in  w- 
ious  parte  of  the  country  hare  led  to  the  fonualatioii  of  the  fol 
lowiog  coQcloaioiia : 

(1)  Almost  aoy  industry  irhlch  fian  b«  sncoeaaAilly  and  profit- 
aU>' <:arried  OQ  by  private  parties  can  tw  condncted  witlKygtul 
mooem  in  a  pmon,  prorided  that  the  aathoritiea  in  oharfce  are 
poesetBOd  of  adequate  busitietui  experience  and  capacity.  All 
that  is  required  is  »tit^cient  capital,  united  to  Hkill  and  iotc^lty 
on  the  part  of  the  managemeat  There  in  a  certain  difficulty  In 
the  disposal  of  the  products  of  prison  labor,  owing  to  the  pnga 
dice  felt  against  the  competition  of  convict  labor  with  what  i5 
called  free  Ulwr  on  the  outt^ide.  But  this  is  larj^ely  oQbet  by  the 
bet  that  the  prisonora  work  without  wages,  and  that  then  is  ao 
poasibility  of  their  striking  on  aeconnt  of  diflSatiKfactioQ  villi 
the  rules  adopted  for  their  government. 

(2)  The  selection  of  the  industriee  to  be  followed  most  be  left 
to  the  jn<lgmeQt  of  the  prison  authorities,  unfettered  by  an; 
imtructinnA  from  tbe  TieKislatitre,  which  is  too  large  a  body,  aod 
not  suflicieutJy  familiar  with  the  conditions  and  ciroaiOBtancM 
governing  such  aeleotiou,  to  be  able  wisely  to  make  nncb  selM^ 
tion.  Tbe  duty  of  the  Ixtgislatuie  in  the  premisci^  is  iierformed. 
whenever  it  hati  made  a  sufQcient  appropriation  for  tbe  purcluso 
of  machinery,  raw  material  Co  be  manufactured,  and  a  working 
capital. 

(3)  Under  tbe  contract  system,  the  necessity  for  an  approprli- 
tiou  for  Uiis  puri>ose  is  avoided,  iimsmucb  as  tbe  necessary  fkutdit 
are  provided  by  private  eoterpriM^  which  cotera,  iw  to  speak, 

•  FroiD  ■  rapun  mbmltiod  (g  IIm  L«f UlMorc  In  IWI, 
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into  partDershfp  witli  the  state,  lu  the  couilaot  of  tiie  bnsitiMS  of 
the  prisoo,  taking  an  agreed  share  both  io  the  fiaancial  harden 
and  in  the  pecuniary  profits  of  the  undertaking,  whatever  ic 
may  tie.  Bat  nnder  the  aniendmeut  adopted  to  the  Constitatioa 
of  the  state  of  niiDoLs,  iu  ISSG,  prohibitiug  eoutroct  labor  ia 
any  penai  or  reformatory  institulioa  in  this  state,  it  is  needlen 
to  disease  the  mcrib*  or  demerits  of  the  contract  sysCeni.  The 
Ueneral  Assembly  most  recognize  the  existing  aitnation,  and  it 
can  DO  longer  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  coutractora,  bnt 
mnst  provide  whatever  funds  are  neoeteary,  in  order  to  condnot 
the  labor  of  oonTiL-u  in  the  pomtentiariM  and  in  the  State  Reform 
School  npon  state  account. 

C4)  The  notion  that  the  indastries  of  a  prison  cannot  b«  as 
Bn«oeR<rnlly  and  profitably  managed  under  the  state  account 
eysteui  as  under  tb(>  contract  sj-stum  iA  a  delusion.  The  question 
ia  one  amply  of  the  capacity  and  integrity  of  the  aatboritae«. 
It  is  well  known  that  prison  industries  are  often  rery  profitable 
to  the  ooutra^.'tora,  who  hire  oonriot  labor,  and,  as  a  rule,  pay 
for  the  same  an  amount  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  feeding, 
clothing,  and  guarding  the  men  employed  by  them.  The  amonot 
of  this  profit,  whatever  it  may  be,  constitutes  a  margin  of  wbloh 
the  state  cau  avail  itself  in  order  to  protect  itself  against  the 
posdblllty  of  loss,  growing  out  of  a  chauge  of  system.  There  is 
no  inherent  reason  why  thia  profit  should  not  inure  to  the  »tate, 
naleas  it  be  that  the  state  Is  UDwilling  to  pay  the  large  salaries 
ibr  flist-class  business  tiilent  which  are  paid  by  private  corpora- 
tlODB.  The  state  can,  if  it  will,  employ  the  same  men  to  do  Uie 
Hune  work,  who  will  do  it  Just  a**  Batisfactorily  for  one  employer 
as  for  the  other.  Mr.  A.  A.  brnsli,  warden  of  the  New  York 
State  PriftOD,  at  Sing  Sing,  who  was  at  one  time  an  ardent 
believer  In  the  contract  sj-stem.  and  snpposed  that  any  otlier 
would  involve  financial  ruin  to  the  institution  noder  his  charge, 
uder  a  short  experience  of  complete  Idleness  In  the  prison,  nnder 
a  very  foolish  law  temporarily  in  force  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
was  forced  to  re-organize  the  Industries  at  t>l»g  Sing  on  [lublic 
account  It  is  bis  teHtimony,  that  practical  familiarity  with  the 
actual  operation  of  both  systems  has  convinced  hhn  that  the 
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public  aooonat  system,  boncKtly  aad  wixely  admiaiitterMl,  is  morQ 
proBtabltt  to  th6  elate  than  the  contract  fiysteta,  and  that  the 
oontrol  and  discipline  of  the  ooavicts  are  mora  eaBy  aotl  more 
thorongh,  wbere  they  are  at<  all  times,  in  Uie  shops  u8  well  as 
ebiewbere,  under  tlie  complete  control  of  officers  appointed  b; 
the  warden,  without  siiggesttoa  or  Interrcrence  on  tlio  piut  of 
contractors,  whoBe  only  interest  in  the  prifionere  is  oatttraUy  to 
make  as  much  money  out  of  their  labor  as  posalMe. 

(0)  The  competitionofcoDvict  with  &ee  labor  is  to  some  extoit 
Injurious  to  the  latter.  lint  the  umouiit  of  Ii^ury  done  is  almott 
ia&DileKinuUly  small,  in  view  of  the  fart  that  the  prison  labor  of 
the  country  bean  such  au  lusigulfieant  proportion  to  the  total 
amount,  ronstitatin^,  as  it  doea,  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent. 
It  is  absurd  to  xuppoae  that  this  slight  tnterferenoc  can  have  any 
serions  effect  either  upon  the  amount  of  work  available  for  honest 
labor  or  upon  the  price  of  gooda  ntanufat'tnred  io  prisons.  Fur- 
thermore, the  loss  rectulting  to  honest  lalior  from  such  competition 
is  less  in  the  aggregate  than  would  be  the  ooet  of  maintainiug 
the  prisoners  in  idleneat,  which  would  have  to  be  borne  from  the 
pabllc  treiu(ury,  at  the  vxpenae  of  tb«  tax-payers,  and  the  tas«s 
oolUctod  for  thiH  purpose  would,  in  any  event,  be  an  ultimate 
diarge  upon  labor.  Besides,  experience  has  demonstrated  ^aod 
the  experience  of  the  state  of  3few  York  ia  in  this  regard  a 
frightful  e:(:tiii|de)  that  Idleness  In  prison  Is  u  friiUfnl  soiin«  of 
demoraltiLiaiou,  degradation,  insanity,  diseaBe,  and  deiilh.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  tlie  people  of  Illinois  sliould  wish  the  convicts 
in  their  penitentiaries  and  in  the  State  Hoform  School  to  be  Idle 
while  undergoing  i^cntences  for  crime.  These  men  and  boys  If  not 
in  prison  would  be,  or  ought  to  be,  at  work  Ctiruing  aa  hoiuM 
living,  and  lu  tliat  event  they  would  ooue  Into  oom[>eUtlou  with 
other  labor,  just  as  they  do  in  confinement.  It  w  only  ri^itthut 
they  sboDld  defray  the  whole  or  n  portion  of  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  while  in  prison,  and  the  labor  furnished  them  must 
be  useful  and  profitable  labor,  in  order  to  their  highest  good  and 
that  of  the  community  at  lar^  \o  one  in  the  United  Stato 
adToostee  labor  merely  for  the  sake  of  oxerdse  or  pnalehment; 
and  it  would  be  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  eee  prisoners  locked 
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day  and  oigbt  in  tboir  cells,  sod  taken  out  only  for  exerciae  in 
tlie  form  of  a  dreary  march  arotuid  the  prison  yard.  There  \» 
another  coBsldention  to  wbicti  attention  should  be  paid  in  this 
conDection,  namely,  that  the  (;reat  mafln  of  tbe  ci'iminal  popnla- 
tioD  is  nnable  toearnaliriugby  tlio  pursuance  of  any  establijibed 
trade,  in  consequence  of  ignorance,  having  never  been  tmined 
Dor  ucciistotiied  (o  n>ecfaauiea)  punaitA.  It  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portaooe,  in  order  that  a  priaoDer,  vhen  discharged,  should  bo 
tn  a  position  to  support  himself  by  bis  own  exertions,  that  he 
ahoald  bare  a  trade  at  his  command,  whether  he  knew  one  vben 
comiuitled  or  not,  and  this  trade  cannot  be  taught  him,  if  tbe 
labor  in  prison  Ls  of  an  unprofitable  or  perfunctory  sorL  As  to 
the  QSe  of  machinery  in  priitomt,  tbe  form  of  pretQ*  much  all 
tabor,  aiace  tbe  invention  and  common  use  of  machinery,  has 
changed,  CO  that  there  is  little  room  or  scope  for  porely  manual 
handicrafts,  and  if  a  prisoner  is  not  taught  to  labor  in  connection 
with  machinery,  his  opportunities  for  employment  after  bis 
release  are  reduced  to  amiuimnni.  It  ia  aU>o  true  that  a  dis- 
eharged  conrlci  can  usually  find  employment  more  readily  iu  a 
large  manufacturing  establishment  than  elsevhere,  owing  to  tlie 
fact  that  there  \iv  i»  under  constant  otieervalion  and  bisoppor- 
tnnitiefl  for  theft  are  companitivcly  flight. 

(6)  It  ts  powible  that  the  injury  rMuIting  from  the  oompetatioa 
of  convict  and  free  labor  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  leg- 
islative r«Btrictions,  either  upon  the  character  of  the  labor  to  be 
performed  or  npon  tbe  number  of  couvicta  to  be  employed  la 
any  one  productive  tnduHtry.  All  things  considered,  it  is  bi'tter 
that  goods  should  be  manufactnn^d  for  stile  outsldo  of  the  liuiits 
of  the  state,  if  possible,  aud  that  tbe  iudustrira  of  a  prison 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  diveiBificd  In  their  cliaracter.  But 
it  mtist  bo  remembered  that  all  such  restrictions  binder  the  free- 
dom of  choice  of  the  authorities  in  the  !>e1ecUon  of  a  profitable 
industry,  and  that  they  may  result  in  financial  disaster  to  tbe 
state.  Klany  of  the  laws  passed  on  this  sobject  elsewhere  hare 
boon  so  crude  aud  inflexible  as  to  prove  seriously  detrimental  to 
tbe  public  interest. 

(7)  The  piece-price  plan,  under  which  the  state  sells  not  tbe 
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ptisoaer's  time,  bot  hfs  Inbor  eioiply,  chnrgiiig  therefor  not  bj* 
the  day  or  the  hour  but  by  the  qtiantity  and  quality  of  the  inan- 
nfiwiiiti'd  product,  is  esnenCiiUIy  a  coniiii'onuse  between  tbe  roQ- 
tract  and  the  public  account  syBteins.  It  partakcii  to  mme  extent 
of  tbe  nature  of  both.  It  avoids  certain  objections  to  tJie  oou- 
tract  system,  natuely,  the  introduction  into  the  prison  of 
oontractora'  n>en,  in  the  form  of  ahop  overseers  and  instructor. 
saleBmen,  and  accountants ;  the  utpposed  tendency  of  the  oon- 
Imcters  and  their  agentA  to  overwork  the  prisonere  for  pecuniary 
profit ;  and  their  riglit  to  demand  that  the  men  aesigned  to  tbem 
shall  be  ill  the  !ihop«t  at  times  when,  in  the  Jndgment  of  the  prison 
authorities,  they  shonld  for  the  purpo(se«  of  a  reformatory  disci- 
pline be  otJienrifle  employed.  But,  under  this  sysletu,  it  l« 
certainly  far  more  difBcult  for  the  prima  aulhoritiea  to  eater 
into  any  proHtable  agreement  witli  the  parties  for  whom  work  is 
done  in  the  prison.  They  cannot  know,  ag  the  contractor  knov^ 
the  pieciae  ralae  of  each  R^parnte  operation  in  the  prooeas  of 
mannfactnre,  and  the  contractor  can  very  readily  ao  adjust  the 
prices  to  be  paid,  as  to  make  a  lai^r  profit  ont  of  the  labor  paid 
for  than  he  irould  be  able  to  do  if  the  prices  depended  apon  the 
noniber  of  houiBdorinf;  which  the  prisoner  is  at  work.  The 
ooDBeqaeooe  ts  that^  iu  nearly  all  the  agreements  made  upon  the 
piece-price  plan,  a  danse  is  inserted  to  the  effect  that  if  the  eam- 
ings  of  the  prieoni^rs  under  the  scale  of  prices  adopted  do  not 
amonnt  to  a  fixed  saai  per  day,  then  and  in  that  case  the  ooo^ 
tractor  shall  pay  a  stini  equivalent  to  a  certain  price  per  day  Te 
the  labor  of  the  men  employed. 

(8)  tJodor  any  system  other  than  the  contract  ^stem,  t1 
State  must  provide  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  indostriee  to 
be  pursued.  If  this  is  not  the  case  nnder  the  pfece-prfoe  plan. 
that  is  to  uiy,  if  the  party  of  the  second  ptirt  funuahes  the 
material  and  thu  machinery  at  his  own  expense,  this  is  beeuse 
the  plcoe-prioe  plan  partakefl  to  so  large  an  extent  of  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  tlie  contract  system.  Under  the  public  aecoQDt 
system,  rigidly  constrned,  all  expensea  must  be  borne  by  the 
prison  itoeir. 

(9)  Our  general  conclusion  and  recommendation,  therefore,  is 
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as  follows :  That  the  Qeneral  Aiwembly  waste  no  time  in  the 
discaasiOQ  of  the  ()iie»tion  of  tbe  particnlar  industry  or  indas- 
tries  to  be  adopted  at  either  of  the  state  penitentiaries  or  the 
State  Reform  School,  but  leave  this  question  to  tlie  Jodgment 
and  discretion  of  the  authorities  immediatelj'  in  charge,  holding 
tlwiQ  responsible  for  a  wise  decision  ;  and  that  an  appropHatioa 
be  made  of  a  stifficieut  amount  to  enable  them  to  employ  the 
pri!<oiiei^  in  their  hands  at  surJi  industries  as  they  may  think  to 
afford  a  imfficieot  hope  and  promise  of  profitable  pecuniary 
results. 

A   REFORMATORY  DISCIPLINE  IS  PBLSON, 

With  regard  bo  the  other  point  to  vkich  our  attention  has 
been  particalarly  directed — the  poaiibility  of  introdncing  a  re- 
formatory discipline  into  the  penitentiaries  of  Tlllnola — wo  have 
the  following  sQggestions  to  offer  : 

The  one  great  object  of  tlte  criminal  law  and  its  enforcement 
is  the  protection  of  society.  The  perils  which  threaten  society, 
in  con-sequence  of  the  depredations  of  crimtuals,  are  of  throe 
sorts.  Their  oondoct  may  be  such  as  to  threaten  the  existeooe 
and  impede  the  operations  of  the  government ;  or  they  may  be 
guilty  of  asBaolta  npon  the  lives  or  peisons  of  individuals  ;  or 
they  may  attack  the  rights  and  intereebs  of  properly.  Offenses 
which  fall  under  one  or  another  of  these  thre«  heads  are  the 
only  ones  which  properly  deserve  to  be  called  crimes ;  all  other 
offenses  ore  merely  violations  of  social  order,  the  punishment 
for  which  is  by  fine  or  by  iocnrtwration  for  a  short  term  in  some 
minor  prison.  With  the  moral  aspects  of  crime  the  government 
is  not  sappomd  to  concern  itself.  It  does  not  seek  to  Inflict 
vengeance  upon  the  criminal,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  degree 
of  his  ill-desert,  because  the  right  to  execute  vengeouoe  liiis  been 
reserved  to  the  Almighty  and  not  delegated  to  any  human  gov- 
ernment ;  because  there  is  no  actual  measure  of  guilt  by  which 
to  gauge  the  amount  of  suSering  which  ought  io  justice  to  be 
inflicted  upon  llie  individual ;  and  because  the  infliction  of 
vengeance  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  the  pnblic  sense  of  retriba- 
tive  Justice  sul)serves  no  useful  purpose  which  is  not  equally  well 
answered  by  pnrely  protective  measures.     It  ia  safe  to  assume 
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that  the  operation  or  natura]  law  will,  in  the  proiidenne  of  God, 
bring  to  every  offender,  fwoner  or  later,  tlie  precise  amount  of 
r«tribiition  wbieb  his  conduct  luerits,  and  that  without  human 
interferenoe,  except  in  so  Tar  aa  men  are  uoconscioo^y  niored 
by  their  natural  inipulsea. 

Now  the  protection  of  society  oad  he  aecured  only  id  one 
two  ways.  The  goverumcnt  must  deprive  tbe  enemies  of  soeial 
peace  and  security  either  of  the  power  or  of  the  diKpositioo  to 
violate  the  crloiinal  code. 

In  order  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  to  inflict  iqjnry  upon 
the  pabllo  or  upou  individuals,  they  must  bo  deprived  either  of 
their  life  or  of  their  liberty.  At  a  period  not  very  remote  to  the 
histor>-  of  the  civilized  world,  the  main  reliance  of  rulers  was 
upon  capital  pnuishment,  which  was  indicted  oa  very  slight 
provocation,  and  often  with  insufllcient  proof,  for  an  indeflnile 
list  of  offenses,  of  which  some  would  now  be  thought  scarcely 
to  merit  a  reprimand.  Bnt  with  tlie  g'rowth  of  popular  insd- 
tntions,  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  capital  punishment  \\as  fallen  largely  into  practical 
disuse  and  disfavor,  and  the  prison  has  come  to  be  the  ooe 
recoj;nized  agency  for  the  repression  of  crime. 

Undoubtedly  Incarcenitiou  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  lias 
the  effect  of  protecting  society  apiinst  the  men  who  are  ood- 
fined  within  prison  walls,  so  long  as  they  remain  there.  Bat 
the  qoeslion  soggesta  itself :  At  what  moment  is  the  danger  to 
society,  which  rendered  the  incarceration  of  the  criminal  a 
social  neoeesity,  no  longer  to  be  feared  I  At  what  moment  can 
be  l)e  safely  relejtsedT  In  a  rough  way,  the  criminal  code  un- 
dertakes to  answer  this  question  by  imposing  maximum  and 
niinininm  peualtiee  for  each  offense  known  to  the  common  law  or 
to  the  statntes.  It  says,  in  effect :  It  will  not  be  safe  to  release 
a  burglar  until  be  shall  have  served  so  long ;  bot  at  the  ex- 
piration of  another  period  mentioned  in  the  statute  it  will  be 
safe.  It  itftys  to  the  courts  and  prison  anthoritica:  Von  mnat 
hold  tbis  man  for  such  a  time,  bat  you  will  not  be  permitted  to 
bold  him  beyond  a  certain  date.  The  opinion  thus  crysUlliied 
in  the  form  of  a  legal  enactment  is  obrloosly  an  d  priori  and 
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an  average  jod^nnent.  Tbe  law  proceeds  upon  tbe  asgumption 
tbat  th«  ooorts  which  hear  the  cfideuoo  in  each  ca>>«  will  be  able 
rishtly  lo  apportion  terms  of  iinpriftonment  to  iadiridoalH,  and 
it  enlni^A  to  Judges  ami  to  Juries  tlie  right  and  power  to  Bay 
to  each  pei«on  convicted  of  crime  :  Tbe  ttecnrity  of  Bociefy  de- 
nuutds  that  you  shall  be  incuroeratM  for  a  definite  term  of 
yeais,  or  months,  or  days.  Bat  hoir  do  the  judge  and  jury 
know  wbeu  it  will  be  safe  to  release  tJio  ooudemued  criminal  T 
He  may  lone  tbe  dispotution  to  commit  crime  long  before  tlie 
expiration  of  the  i^cntenw  Impoeed  upon  him  ;  or  he  may  retain 
both  tbe  disposition  and  the  pon-er  to  commit  the  same  or  a 
woree  offense  after  tte  expiration. 

It  )H  commonly  supposed  tbat  imprii<ionnH>nt  nerves  at  least  a 
doable  purpoHc.  It  is  believed  to  have  a  M-condiiry  effect  tn 
deterring  others  fhim  the  commijeion  of  similar  crimee.     It  has 

tbiseffecc  io  some  meaflani  and  decree,  but  Dot<  to  the  extoot 
that  most  people  imaei)i^>  The  moliTcs  which  induce  men  to 
commit  crime  arc  ptveent  and  immediate  j  they  are  usually 
powerful,  at  least  they  are  of  sufiScietit  foroe  to  decide  their 
oonne.  The  fear  of  pnoi»hineiit,  ou  the  other  hand,  ie  a  remote 
and  donbtful  motive,  which  exercises  comparatively  little  infln- 
«Dce  upon  hiuiian  conduct.  The  tempted  man  haa  not  the 
conseqneocea  of  hia  action  distinctly  in  view,  while  under  the 
influence  of  temptation.  His  iuiagination  is  |>orhaps  feeble,  his 
mind  slu(^ah  and  of  narrow  grii»p,  and  be  is  lUly  taken  up 
witJi  the  thonght  of  the  advantages  which  are  lo  accrue  to  him- 
self from  the  rommiKion  of  crime.  He  sees  the  latter  thrnngh 
the  lens  of  wlf-iuterest,  and  they  are  enormously  niagnilk-d  to 
bis  vision,  while  the  coa^equenoes  present  themselves  to  his 
mind's  eye,  an  it  were,  tlirough  an  inverted  teleaoope,  which 
makes  them  appear  much  more  tasi|;niftonnt  in  siie  and  distant 
than  they  really  are.  He  fancies  that  he  will  escape  detection, 
or  that,  if  detected,  he  will  be  able,  by  some  lucJcy  accident  or 
by  good  maoagement  on  %hv  purl  of  himself  or  his  attoroieys,  to 
escape  oonviction.  The  <leterrent  effect  of  legal  punishment  to, 
lo  tlie  Judgment  of  Ihose  mo^t  fomiliar  with  the  criminal  vlaaa, 
so  slight,  that  It  does  not  wni-ront  the  infliction  of  an  Injustdc* 
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apon  ao;  man  for  th«  sake  of  the  advaotase  to  society  which  it 
is  ]iop«d  will  aoerae  tberefroni. 

The  iudetenuinate  sentence,  therefore,  is  recommended  b; 
reattonii  which  have  tbelr  basin  iu  equity,  in  common  sense,  and 
la  a  correct  i>en<e[>tion  of  the  operations  of  bnman  nature.  The 
theory  of  the  iudeterminafc  sentenc-e  is  that,  inasmuch  as  neither 
Le^slatnres  nor  oonrts  can  estimate  guilt,  nor  mete  oat  abnolate 
jnstiOB  in  the  form  of  retribution  to  individuals,  neither  can  they 
determine  in  advance  the  period  of  incarceration,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  the  criminal  impulse  or  the  abilit}'  to  intlict  injury 
in  tiie  form  of  crime  will  have  been  eradicated,  the  imposition 
of  definite  sentences  is  logically  a»  absurd  as  it  vould  be  to  send 
lanatiCB  for  a  definite  period,  determined  in  advance,  to  a  hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  there  to  be  cured  of  cerebral  disease.  In 
the  words  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  the  city  of  Xew  York,  who 
has  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  the  prison 
qaeetioD,  "The  convict  is  pat  in  prLson  o»  tlie  same  principle 
that  a  yellow  fever  ship  is  kept  in  quarautine  or  a  smallpox 
patient  confined  la  a  hospital."  If  a  criminal  contiaues  to  be  a 
menace  to  society  during  the  whole  period  of  his  natural  life,  be 
should,  for  reasons  of  social  security  Cwhioh  are  the  true  basis  of 
criminal  jurisprndence)  be  discharged  only  by  death.  If  at  any 
time  he  ceaset)  to  be  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  sooieQr,  then  Uie 
reasou  for  his  inraroerutiou  no  longer  exists,  and  bis  ftirth«r  de- 
tention is  an  act  of  social  injustice.  Under  our  present  system, 
we  constantly  discluirge  from  prison  men  who  ought  to  be  re- 
tained in  it,  and  retain  in  prLton  men  who  ought  to  be  discharged, 
not  because  they  arc  innocent,  but  because  prison  dUfclpllne 
wrought  in  them  its  perfect  work. 

Of  the  two  methods  of  rendering  a  criminal  harmleta,  which 
have  been  suggested — patting  him  where  he  is  powerless  to  do 
evil,  or  eliminating  from  his  mind  the  criminal  disposition — tba 
latter  is  by  long  odds  the  more  elfectiuU  and  saUsfitetory.  There 
are  many  who  suppose  that  the  maxim,  "Once  «  thief,  alwaj-s  a 
thief,"  has  no  exception;  that  the  criminal  character  Is  liorcdi- 
tar>-,  or  the  mult  of  oonstitulional  predisposition  ;  that  it  is  so 
persistent  as  to  be  practloally  irremediable,  and  tltitt  all  elTort 
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ezpendetl  in  the  atloniptto  reronn  criminals  is  thrown  ftway. 
This  may  be  and  probably  is  trae  of  some  criminals,  but  not  of 
ftlt,  and  Uie  line  wrbicb  BcparHK-6  Ifae  corrigible  from  Ute  inoorri- 
gible  has  never  been  accurately  determined.  The  population  of 
our  prisons  is  luadc  up  of  various  classes.  First,  there  aro  the 
innovent,  who  are  the  rictimfi  of  misapprebenaion,  mistaken 
identity,  or  perjury,  ajid  tbc  number  of  ctiich  is  by  no  means  in- 
considerable. Then  there  are  the  impulsive  wrongdoers,  who 
luiTQ  yielded  to  sudden  and  rioleol  temptation,  and  have  been 
led  to  commit  some  act  not  in  harmony  with  their  faabitnal 
character,  who  an  not  properly  included  tu  the  criminal  claBK. 
There  are  also  men  whose  lives  have  been  more  or  Leee  stained 
with  crime,  and  whose  associations  are  bad,  but  who  have  no 
worse  natural  disposition  than  other  men,  but  have  been 
neglected  or  spoiled  while  children.  Some  of  them  have  never 
had  a  fair  chance  ta  ahow  what  they  oonld  do,  or  would  be, 
aoder  fiivorable  circumslaniMr^.  Their  early  education  and 
training,  particularly  in  the  direction  or  useAiI  labor,  have  been 
neglected;  or  they  have  been  thrown  upon  their  own  tcMMirces 
at  a  very  early  age,  and  have  fallen  into  bad  company  ;  or  tl>ey 
have  boen  otherwise  handicapped  in  tlio  ract)  of  life.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that,  even  under  tJie  penitentiary  system 
u  ft  now  exists,  with  piuiabment  and  not  reformation  for  its 
primary  aim,  one  half  of  those  sentenced  to  the  state  prison.s  of 
the  country  havu  suciweded  in  living  livw  free  from  crime,  after 
serving  a  single  sentence ;  at  least,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  crimi- 
nal charge  has  been  brought  or  proved  against  them  sulsequent 
to  their  release.  The  Incorrigible  criminal,  the  Ishniiielite. 
whose  baud  is  against  every  man  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him,  the  man  who  deliberately  and  willfully  defies  »1)  tlie 
Netrelnts  of  human  and  divine  law,  the  Hellish  egotist,  who 
nukes  his  own  pleasure  or  advantage  the  sole  criterion  of  right 
and  wrong  in  blind  and  willfnt  disregard  of  the  rights  of  othera, 
belongs  to  a  dilTerent  type  of  humanity.  He  is  not  like  other 
men,  any  more  than  a  lunatic  is  like  other  men.  There  is  a 
twist  in  his  moral  nature,  and  often  in  his  mental  constitution  as 
well,    which,    if   not  congenital,   has   been  so   intensided  and 
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firmly  set,  by  the  practices  and  experienoee  of  bis  life,  that 
tberc  is  very  lllUe  hope  thut  aoy  syBtom  of  trcatniont  will  re«uU 
in  the  cooveraion  of  such  a  moral  Dtanster  into  a  reaAOiutble  aad 
uormally  acting  uiemtxr  of  society.  But  it  certainly  is  not  rigtil 
that  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  all  of  them  criminals  or  nn- 
fortuuat«e  should  tw  identical  tn  kind  and  in  duration,  nor  that 
the  moral  judfrtoent  pronounced  npon  the  hardened,  hnbitual, 
iucorrigibk'  uUeudcr  should  bu  uttrlbutod  to  otbors  who  dMkI  no 
reformation,  or  whoe«e  reformation,  under  proper  discipline  and 
inlluouc«,  might  be  rcusonably  looked  for. 

It  would  Reem  to  be  the  dictjtte  of  common  nense  to  cJaSBlfy 
the  criminal  population  according  to  the  intensity  and  yettoA- 
enoy  of  their  criminal  character,  either  by  placing  the  more  or 
IcA  evilly  disposed  in  distinct  and  separate  establisfamentB,  or 
elne  by  separating  them  in  the  prison.  But  it  ii«  in  rain  to  ex- 
pect the  oourte  before  which  accused  peraunH  are  tried  to  make 
any  accurate  or  thorough  classification  of  them  at  the  titne  of 
trial.  Their  real  character,  anteoedents,  and  history  are  not 
fully  brought  out  by  the  ei'idcDce,  and  tlie  Judge  can  at  beet 
fortn  bat  a  basty,  snperflcial  estimnte  of  tli«ir  condition  wid 
neecht.  The  »ent«noe  pronounced  is  uothing  more  than  a  Judi- 
cial guesB.  It  is  not  until  the  prisoner  comes  under  the  ooo- 
fttant,  dally  obseri-ation  of  the  warden  and  hla  aaBistante,  and 
has  had  opportunity  not  only  to  tell  hi»  own  story,  in  his  own 
way,  bit  by  bit  (which  is  often  conlirued  ur  refuted  by  Inde- 
peudenC  inquiry  set  on  foot  by  the  prison  officers  for  their  own 
satisfaction),  but  to  »how  by  his  actions  what  are  iu  fact  hla 
habitual  and  predominant  stateo  of  mtud,  inotiTes,  wishes,  and 
aflDS,  thut  he  can  be  fully  coiiiprelicmled  and  known.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  warden  conceming  him  is  generally  more  aooamte 
and  just  than  tliat  of  t]ie  tribunal  which  prononnc«<l  scntoaee 
against  him. 

In  Iheorj',  the  criminal  law  regards  not  the  penwHi  of  tbe 
oflbnder,  but  the  oflTense  committed,  and  metes  out  puntshioiHit 
accordingly.  In  point  of  fact,  nothing  Is  more  uue(]iial  than  the 
amount  of  pumshment  inflicted  upon  different  individuals  by 
different  courts,  or  by  the  same  court  on  different  daya.     Tbe 
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tndetenniDate  acntcncv  is  th«  only  fomi  of  Mut«Dce  irhicli  securw 
afaeolate  equality  under  the  law,  in  respect  of  the  nmonnt  of 
ltiipri0OiiiD«ut  to  whicb  otr«n(len  of  the  same  grade  are  liable. 
The  tniniiumu  and  maxinmm  seatences  for  every  one  convicted 
are,  under  tJiat  sy&tein,  precisely  the  same.  But  within  tbcM 
limitfl,  the  l«rf:»it  possible  scope  is  left  for  the  exercise,  on  the 
part  of  tbo  prison  authorities,  of  ajadgment  founded  upon  inti- 
mate personal  knowledge  of  rJie  prisoner,  while  expiating  bis 
crime.  What  the  law  and  the  court  cannot,  know,  and  ought  not 
to  pretend  to  know,  namely,  the  date  at  which  the  prisoner  niay 
be  saJUy  released,  is  often  i>erfectly  plain  to  them.  Or.  if  not, 
the  margin  of  possible  error  in  their  estimate  of  the  probable 
conwH]ueuoe(i  of  his  release  is  very  tunalL  At  present  the  ootirts 
undertake  to  pronounce  a  twofold  judgmcat:  Uiey  sny  who 
sboold  go  to  prison,  and  vbes  they  should  come  out.  If  these 
two  fnnctionB  could  be  separated,  if  the  conrtfl  were  entrosted 
merely  with  the  duty  of  saying  who  should  go  to  prisou,  and  the 
dti^  of  Baying  when  the  prisoner  should  be  discharged  were  left 
to  tlie  authorities  who  have  him  nnder  their  care,  the  ends  of 
jnatJce  as  well  as  of  humaaity  would  be,  we  think,  better  sab- 
served  than  ihey  are  now. 

The  first  state  to  recognize  the  correctiiees  of  the  principle 
here  laid  down  was  Now  York,  which,  in  1869,  created  the 
ReTormalory  at  Elmira,  which  w»a  visited  by  the  committee, 
and  there  we  gained  a  clearer  insight  into  the  correct  methods 
of  prison  management  itnd  diitcipline  than  iti  any  other  lostitn- 
tion  which  came  under  onr  observation.  That  prison  receives 
but  one  olaas  of  oonvicla.  namely,  young  men  who  are  Itetieved 
to  have  been  convicted  of  felony  for  the  first  time.  If  they  have 
been  at  any  time  preiiotisly  convicted,  that  fact  is  not  known  to 
the  oonrt,  at  the  time  of  their  trial  and  sentence.  These  yoong 
men  are  sent  to  Elmira  for  no  definite  period,  but  may  be  retained 
for  the  longest  period  for  which  they  might  have  been  sentenced 
to  a  Htnte  prison  for  the  partlcalar  offenso  of  which  they  have 
been  convicted.  The  managers  of  the  institntion  have  tieen 
empowered  to  establish  rules  an<1  rcgiilatious,  under  wtiich  any 
prisoner  can  earn  his  release  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  months. 
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Ab  a  school  is  divided  into  classes,  ho  are  the  priaoners  at  Elmin 
dlrldod  into  groups,  kaown  a8  tlto  lint.,  despond,  aud  third  gradse, 
each  of  which  is  distrin^ished  from  the  otbera  in  varions  wa;K 
aud  governed  id  soiue  parttcniars   tmder  diSerent  ragolatioiu. 
At  the  prisoner's  reception,  he  is  placed  in  the  aeeood  or  later- 
mediate  grade,  where  he  miust  remain  for  idx  montba,  in  order 
to  merit  promotion.     For  misconduct,  he  may  be  degraded,  and, 
in  that  caae,  be  has  to  work  hia  way  up  again,  and,  when  be 
reaches  the  serand  gi-ade,  to  begin  anew  where  be  began  at  bb 
eoti»nce  into  the  iustitution.     AAer  remaining  for  six  months 
in  the  second  grade,  he  Is  advanced  to  the  first  grade^  where  be 
must  remain  for  another  six  monthi^  Iwfore  be  is  eligible  to  parole. 
When  paroled,  be  still  remains,  iu  the  eye  of  the  law,  an  inmate 
of  the  iuBtitution,  and,  if  he  violated  any  of  the  conditions  of 
his  parole,  he  ciiu  be  arrested  aud  rcuiauded  to  prison.     But,  If 
be  behaves  himself  well  in  all  resperta  while  conditionally 
releaaitd,  and  show«  that  h«  has  acquired  ftuffieient  power  of 
fielf-oontrol  to  keep  from  difisipatioD,  and  especially  from  the 
clutches  of  tbo  law,  be  then  ruo-ivcs  his  absolute  discharge.     In 
order  to  know  the  actual  merit  or  demerit  of  any  indiridoal 
prisoner,  a  strict  account  of  bU  conduct,  diligence  in  the  work 
assigned  him  to  do,  and  progreMs  in  study,  is  kept  on  what  is 
termed  tlie  mark  system.    Just  as  a  pnpil  in  an  ordinary  flcbool 
to  marked  for  bis  recitations,  so  the  prisoner's  promotion  or 
degradation  depend-^  upon  liln  mnrks,  except  that  tbe  saporln- 
tendpnt  rMscrves  to  bimsetf  the  rigbt  to  encourage  tlie  auw  who 
would  be  benefited  by  an  arbitrary  remission  of  demeiila.     Tbe 
managers  are  prohibited  by  law  from  conaidering  any  application 
for  ttiG  piuole  of  any  prisoner  by  tiis   IVieods  on  tbe  outside. 
His  release  dependi)  absolutely  upon  the  progrett  made  by  him 
In  aoqolrlnK  or  re-aO()uirtng  tbe  lottt  power  of  self-control. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  eflBential  features  of  this  system  are — first, 
the  indcterniitiate  sentence;  second,  marks;  third,  grades;  and, 
fourth,  conditional  release  under  tbe  statute  and  under  tbe  rule* 
governing  the  prison. 

The  nuirks  given  at  Klmim  are  as  follows :  Tbe  higheet  mark 
is  three.    Tbe  prisoner  receives  this  mark  for  bis  oonduct.  In 
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cose  he  ifl  gailly  or  no  Tiolation  of  Uie  prison  rules  for  the  sp«c« 
of  an  entire  month.  He  receives  an  additional  mark  of  three, 
If  he  faithfnUj'  performs  bis  allpttcd  etont  of  labor  lu  a  maoner 
satisfactory  to  the  overaeere  in  charge  of  the  prinon  indostries. 
lie  receires  a  third  mark  of  three,  if  he  te  aUentire  and  diligent 
in  the  proeiecution  of  bia  school  i4ndies,  »o  as  to  satisfy  hta 
teachera  that  he  hiu«  done  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable,  vithoat 
reference  to  the  actniil  amonnt  of  knowledge  acquired  by  him. 
Three  times  three  are  nine ;  and,  in  the  rant  phra^  of  the  prison 
Eitself,  the  inniatea  are  all  engaged  in  "earning  their  nines.''  Of 
Feoane,  the  number  of  marka  is  arbitrary,  and  not  oa^cntial  to 
the  system.  The  highest  might  be  Ave,  or  it  might  be  ten.  At 
the  Mafisachuaetta  Reformatory,  we  believe,  it  is  fire. 

Xinee  are  forfeited  by  mtscondnct,  of  which  the  prisoner 
receives  notice  in  the  form  of  a  colored  ticket  laid  upon  his  bed 
tn  bis  c«II,  where  he  ItiidR  It  in  the  evening.  The  ponslble  Inlhu:- 
tiottsof  rules  are' classified  and  known  a«  "DCglect,"  "dercllc- 
tiOD,"  or  "ofTenae."  '"Neglect"  reports  are  on  pink  paper, 
"dereliction"  reports  on  yellow  paper,  and  "orfenMi"  reports 
on  chocolate  paper.  8ix  of  the  first,  tliree  of  tlie  second,  or  one 
of  the  third,  in  any  month,  lugiiillcs  the  loss  of  a  nine. 

The  labor  perforoied  by  prisonei-s  at  Kliaira  is  not  oondacted 
for  profit,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Its  primary  aim  is 
the  development  of  olioracter  in  the  convict,  and  htn  preparatioa 
to  enter  again  into  the  fre«  life  of  the  commuuity,  better  qnali- 
fied  than  before  to  earn  an  honest  living.  So  far  as  possible,  an 
estimate  is  formed,  at  the  time  of  the  prisoner's  reception,  of 
his  capabilities;  his  personal  inclinations  are  soanded,  and  inquiry 
is  made  as  to  the  natural  and  prubable  possibilities  of  finding 
employment  for  him  on  the  outside,  after  his  discharge.  The 
snporluteDdout  determines  in  his  mind,  at  the  oatset  of  the  pris- 
oner's career,  what  it  is  best  to  attempt  to  make  of  Iiini,  and  be 
Is  trained  in  that.  As  is  well  known,  everj-thiug  that  facilitates 
the  earning  of  a  livelihood  tends  to  diminisli  the  amonnt  of  crime 
In  the  cominnnily,  and  everything  that  makes  it  difficult  for  men 
to  support  tbenkselvcs  by  tlieir  own  exertions  has  an  Inllnence  to 
throw  them  into  the  ranks  of  crime.     The  prisoner's  firat  ueces- 
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sity  is  that  lie  should  be  competent  to  tnaiDtain  himself,  as  a 
Bafegoard  a^ost  tomptatioa.  At  Elmira,  almost  uny  trade  cao 
be  learned,  under  (inalifted  in»tnictOT».  Trade  sehooU  have  been 
organized  within  th(^  itistitiitiun,  on  a  comprehcnj»ive  plan,  and 
work  done  for  the  sake  of  leamins  a  trade  coaubt  just  as  much, 
in  tbu  way  of  earning  th«  prisonei'ii  release,  as  work  done  for 
profit  in  :my  of  the  shops. 

The  moHt  marked  pvouliarity  of  the  institution  is  the  extent 
to  which  Uie  educational  fentnre  is  made  prominent  in  it  The 
minority  of  criminals  havu  cither  hiul  little  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation, or  have  availed  themselves  of  their  opportunities  only  to 
a  limited  extent-  For  the  uio«t  part,  books  and  learning  have 
had  but  ^nmll  attraction  for  them.  Many  of  them,  when  tX 
school,  were  either  truants  or  dunces.  There  are,  however,  many 
highly  educiited  and  cnliivated  men  in  prison,  whose  crimed  have 
been  crimes  of  edncataon  and  not  of  ignorance.  Bat  even  they 
reignii-e  Intel  loot  tial  slim  illation,  while  underling  seiiteni^,  ta 
order  to  keep  their  mental  facaltie<t  bright  and  in  a  healthful 
eoodftlon,  and  especially  to  divert  their  minds  fVom  ilepreadng 
tlioiigbtsof  tielf  or  from  dwelling  upon  crlmiaal  esperiencefi  anil 
projeeta.  Every  man,  therefore,  iu  the  prison  is  required  to  fol- 
low some  Uue  of  intellectual  pnrauit.  Nearly  all  tho  inuiatee  are 
reqnlred  to  attend  a  school  (<livided  into  three  departments),  for 
one  huur  and  a  half  iu  the  evouiug,  %sv  (lays  in  every  week. 
These  classes  are  instructed  l>y  competent  persons  from  the  out- 
side, though  some  of  the  prisoners  perform  service  as  *88ia(aals 
io  teaching  the  illiterates.  All  of  them  undergo  a  written  exam- 
ination once  in  each  month.  Those  prisonens  who  are  too  Ux 
udvuncetl  to  require  class  iustrudlon  are  examined  apoo  ttaetr 
reading.  Every  prisoner  is  required  to  read  at  least,  one  book 
in  the  course  of  each  month,  which  Is  selected  for  him  from  tho 
prboo  lit>rary,  and  he  must  be  able,  at  the  end  of  the  niontJi,  to 
give  an  intelligent  acoountof  Its  contents  and  of  tlie  impresioa 
which  it  has  made  upon  his  mind.  In  addition  lo  the  ordinary 
branches  or  a  common  school  education,  tltey  have  an  opportu- 
ni^  to  learn  phyt^ical  geography,  history,  and  political  eoooomy. 
On  every  Sunday  morulng,  a  large  class  assembles  In  the  chapel 
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to  receive  instraotloa  in  ethJcti.  Some  ^laesUoD  of  casoistry  is 
propooDded,  which  is  dobated  by  the  prisoners  tiieaiaelTM,  ODder 
the  presidence  of  a  speciiU  teacher,  who  [»iik«s  soggestions  at 
his  owu  discroUon  and  torrects  the  perverted  jadgmeots  which 
they  express  io  free  debate.  Since  many  of  tbcm  ha^'c  never 
Iweii  taoght  in  tho  course  of  their  lives  to  consider  the  moral 
aspects  of  conduct,  the  mere  dire«ting  of  Ihclr  altenlton  to  this 
snbjMt  is  beneficial.  The  entire  aim  of  the  establishment,  in  all 
its  branches.  Is  to  produce  such  an  Impressiou  upon  Che  mind 
and  conscience  of  every  inmate  as  will  change  bis  habitu  of 
thought  and  feeling,  in  spltA  of  any  opposition  which  he  may 
make  to  the  processes  employed,  so  that  he  may  leave  the  insti- 
tution ft  different  man,  when  compared  with  what  he  was  when 
he  entered  it. 

The  loc«  of  a  nine  in  any  one  month  involves  degradation  from 
the  first  to  the  Mcond  grade,  or  from  the  second  to  the  third,  as 
the  cnae  may  l>e.  A  nine  earned,  in  any  one  month,  by  any  prisoner 
in  tho  third  grade,  reealts  in  his  promotion  to  the  second  grade. 
But  for  promotion  traia  the  second  to  the  first  grade,  six  nines 
most  be  earned,  io  as  many  consecutive  months.  Six  nines  sim- 
ilarly e«rned  in  the  lirst  grade  render  the  winner  eligible  to 
parole. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because  a  prisoner  has  been 
six  months  in  the  6nit  fcrade,  he  will  receive  a  conditional  re- 
lesHe.  There  are  oilier  conditions  which  mnst  be  met  by  him,  as 
follows :  In  the  first  place,  be  must  have  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  superintendent,  that  is  to  say,  his  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion in  prison  mn»t  have  made  the  impression  on  the  !>ni>erin- 
tendvnt's  mind  tJtat  the  prisoner  has  an  houvst  purpose  to  live 
vithoot  violating  the  law,  if  discharged.  But,  beyond  that, 
employment  must  have  been  found  for  him,  when  released.  The 
first  of  these  oonditiouB  obviates  the  objection  urged  by  persons 
who  do  not  understand  the  mark  system,  to  tho  effect  that  tho 
wont  men  are  often  the  best  prisoneni,  and  that  the  parole 
qratem  affonis  Ihem  au  opportunity  for*  avoiding  merite<l 
pDoiahmoDt  and  returning  more  (jnickly  to  a  Ufe  of  crime.  So 
tar  from  this  being  true,  such  a  man,  not  having  won  the  coofi- 
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deoce  of  the  saperiDtendeut,  will  not  receive  hut  coDiIitioml'^ 
discharge  under  any  circumstances,  but  will  have  to  serve  the 
maxiiiiucii  t«rn)  for  which  he  might  h»ve  been  sentenced  to  state 
prison.  The  second  condition  attached  to  the  granting  of  a 
parole  relieves  Uie  manugers  of  the  anxiety  which  they  wouM 
otbervise  feel,  le«t  a  discharged  prisoner  should  rctnrn  to  a  life 
of  oHme  for  want  of  reaiauerative  employment  on  the  outside. 
Under  the  old  prison  system,  a  society  fur  the  aid  of  discharged 
prisoners  was  almost  a  necessity ;  and,  in  a  number  of  states,  % 
state  ag<^Dt  paid  from  the  publit-  treasury  is  ciiii>loyed,  and 
tiioaey  placed  iii  his  hands  to  facilitate  the  reliabiiitation  of  dis- 
charged oonvictSi,  who  give  promiM  of  doing  well  alter  their 
release.  Bnt,  under  the  Elniira  system,  the  prisoner's  friends, 
if  he  has  any,  do  the  work  which  would  otherwise  devolve  upon 
a  prisonere'  aid  society,  and  do  it  far  moi-e  effectively.  WTwa 
the  time  approaches,  at  which  a  prisoner  is  eligible  to  parole,  be 
becomes  intensely  active  in  seeking,  by  corre8poQdf>oce  with 
friends  ou  the  outside,  a  position  in  which  he  can  be  liononhly 
and  profitably  employed,  becanse  he  knows  that  without  this  a 
parole  will  not  be  granted  biu. 

Paroled  prisoners  are  required  to  report  to  the  managen,  by 
letter  or  in  peraon,  once  in  every  month,  for  six  mouths.  Tbeir 
employets  must  also  report  how  they  are  doing,  and  wbetber 
tJicy  liavo  reason  to  believe  that  they  Imvo  violated  any  of  the 
conditions  of  th^r  parole.  Ou  evidence  that  these  oonditiont 
have  been  violated,  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  managera  to  aeonre  the 
prtftoner's  arrest,  and  to  have  him  brought  back  to  the  reforma- 
tory, where  he  has  to  begin  again  the  weary  work  of  earalng 
Dines,  aa  before,  with  the  knowledge  that  ho  has  by  hia  oooduci 
forfeited  the  Buperinteodeut's  coulidonoe,  and  that  It  will  reqnlrv 
more  than  before  for  him  to  regain  it.  The  maoagera  do,  Is 
fact,  send  for  snob  prisoners,  and  bring  them  baok  even  fh>lii 
other  states,  by  means  of  a  requisicion  made  by  the  governor  of 
the  state  of  New  Voi-k.  unless  the  paroled  prisoner  offors,  as  lu 
sometimes  does,  to  return  voluntarily. 

It  is  evident  tliat  this  system  constitutes  a  ooiuplete  wbol». 
and  that  the  parts  ot  it  cannot  be  dissevered,  any  more  than  the 
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pMoo  in  a  steam  eo^e  wotUd  perrorm  ita  ofBce,  if  dianevered 
from  the  plstou-rod,  or  from  the  steam-chwt,  or  from  the  boiler. 
Lit  is  equally  evident  that  it  canDob  be  suecessfully  adminiiitcired 
Vxcept  by  a  man  who  uuderstaiida  it  Hud  who  boliftvi>9t  id  it.  It 
must  be  carried  oat  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived,  or  it 
will  amount  to  notUng  In  practice. 

The  operation  of  it  upon  the  prisoner's  miod  may  be  readily 
Doderetood.  All  humau  action  is  influenced  by  one  of  two 
moUvea,  hope  or  fear.  Of  tbme  two,  hope  ifl  more  powerful 
than  fear,  more  ondtiring,  aud  more  muobling.  The  offect  of 
fear  is  always  to  de{;rade  the  man  who  oomeo  under  its  iafluence. 
Of  atl  deslroe  which  can  animate  the  hnman  brca»t,  the  atrougeet 
is  the  longing  for  pereonal  freedom,  and  it  is  pecnliarty  active  in 
the  mind  of  a  prisoner,  who  leajns  to  appreciate  hia  liberty 
when  he  has  lost  it  By  making  the  date  of  Uie  prLtoner's  dis- 
rge  depeiidcat  upou  bin  ova  efforts  to  coiiform  in  all  rettpe<!t8 
'to  the  roquiremeDtfi  of  a  reformal'ory  dUoipliae,  he  is  made  a 
partaier  with  the  prison  managvineiit  in  tlio  work  of  his  own 
reformation.  The  key  of  hts  cell  is  placed  in  his  hands,  and  be 
is  instructed  how  to  use  ft.  Either  his  intellect  must  be  extraor- 
dinarily doU,  or  he  must  be  of  an  uncommonly  depraved  moral 
nature,  if,  with  such  a  stimulus  coustantly  in  operation  upon 
him,  he  does  not  do  the  very  best  that  be  can.  Bat  the  crim- 
inal nature  Is  proverbially  weak  and  wavering.  la  Ibis  roepect 
there  is  a  marked  similarity  between  criminality  an<l  insanity. 
Tbe  <rictlm  of  either  lias  to  a  grceib  extent  lost  tlie  power  of  self- 
control,  which  can  only  be  restored  by  the  application  to  him 
of  a  mild  but  firm  dlsciiiline,  in  whic^  eucoHragcment  has  a 
larger  place  than  intimidation.  In  watching  the  course  of  ia- 
dlvidnal  prlfwners  up  and  down  among  the  grades,  tlio  Insta- 
^bility  of  their  wills  and  fitfolneas  of  their  impniaes  l>ecome  very 
fmppareot,  and  their  progress  ttma  a  state  of  selfindiilgence  to 
habits  of  self-control  can  be  easily  traced.  When  a  prisoner, 
ivhoatfir^wna  incapable  of  maintaining  himself  either  In  the 
first  or  in  the  seoond  grade  for  any  length  of  time  without  (ail- 
ing, lias  iMX|ulred  safflcieut  resolution  and  self-mastery  to  hold 
himself  for  six  months  upon  the  intermediate  level,  and  then  for 
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snotber  six  months  npon  a  higher  level,  and  fiiutlly  Tor  a  third 
eiz  mon(hs>  when  exposed  to  the  teinptatiotis  or  a  free  life  ont- 
side,  the  proba1)illtie«  Ihat  that  mau  will  not  return  to  a  crim- 
inal career  become  very  strong.  It  is  alao  in  his  favor  that  do 
fiotitione  or  uiiutUiioable  standard  of  reformation  is  set  before 
blot,  as  the  condition  of  his  release.  It  is  not  reqaired  of  him, 
for  infltance,  that  Ite  shall  confonii  in  Itis  ideas  and  flpnCiinents 
to  any  dogmatic,  theological  formula  of  belief  or  that  he 
shall  hare  passed  through  any  tyi>e  of  mystlcat  or  emotioDal 
religions  experience,  or  that  he  shall  have  snbmiltod  himKcIf  to 
any  ritnalistic  rei|iiir«ment8.  The  (lacslion  of  his  private  morals 
doe«  not  count  against  him,  except  in  so  far  as  hia  moral 
character  may  offiMt  his  conduct  ns  a  member  of  society.  By 
reformation,  in  the  legal  sense,  notbing  more  is  meant  than 
that  a  man  sliull  obey  the  same  requirements  of  law,  in  hii 
Booial  relations,  which  govern  other  men  who  are  not  in  prison 
and  are  in  no  danger  of  arrest.  This  is  all  that  the  law  has  a 
right  to  demand  of  any  man  as  a  condition  of  personal  freedom. 
The  tests,  therefore,  which  are  applied  by  the  prison  aathorities, 
are  tests  which  have  in  view  simply  the  determination  of  this 
one  point  in  tlie  prisoner's  favor.  In  order  to  bring  him  to  this 
point  the  discipline  of  a  reformatory  prijwn  is  so  oi:gaDized  «« 
to  furnish  to  the  prisoner  the  means  of  development  in  those 
precise  particulars  in  which  he  is  deficient,  whatever  they  may 
he.  If  he  is  of  a  low  physicsil  type,  with  a  weak  nervous  sys- 
tem and  Sabhy,  untraiued  muscles,  phj-atcal  training  i^  supplied 
to  him  in  the  form  of  military  drill,  gymnastic  exercises,  and  the 
regimen  of  an  athlete,  including  special  diet,  batlis  of  all  sorts, 
and,  If  necessary,  massage.  If  what  tie  lucks  iis  mental  develop- 
ment, this  is  supplied  by  a  prescribed  conrao  of  reading  and 
study.  If  the  defect  which  makes  him  a  criminal  is  in  his  moral 
nature,  that  is  appealed  to  in  the  ethical  class,  and  by  sermons 
and  addresses  iu  the  cbapel  of  a  nou-secterian  cJtaracter,  or 
by  the  ministrations  of  a  clergyman  of  his  own  type  of  religious 
faith  and  education,  whether  I'roto-stanl,  Roman,  or  Hebrew.  If 
it  is  the  knowledge  of  a  trade  which  he  needs  in  order  to  fit  him 
for  self  support,  the  knowledge  of  a  trade  is  given  him  while  in 
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If  tt  is  an  opportonity  to  labor  for  wagw  on  tli«  otit> 
side,  Uiat  is  foand  for  him  before  be  ih  dischnr^^ed.  nis  iodivid- 
aal  character,  circumataiiM^,  and  cotiditiou  art-  Uioruuglily  con- 
sidered, and  be  ia  treated  a<?cordini;ly.  The  qnectfion  of  his  earn- 
li^  Is  irbolly  subaidiary.  It  doce  oot  matter  vb«tJ>er  the  prison 
pays  its  way  or  not,  if  it  nccomplishMi  the  end  for  which  it  was 
created,  which  is  thu  making  for  the  »tate  not  of  luouoy  but  of 
men.  The  prison  is  wholly  divorced  from  any  connection  with 
practicnl  politics.  Th«  xolectiou  of  the  warden  does  not  depend 
npon  his  political  aOllialions  or  services.  The  selection  of  a 
warden  on  thiK  gronnd,  and  not  on  that  of  hi»  fitnesa  for  the 
special  doticfi  which  he  is  required  to  perform,  would  he  fatal  to 
the  siiccotK  of  the  entire  scheme.  The  introduction  into  a  re- 
formatory prison  of  the  contract  system  might  also  prove  fatal  to 
it»  iracoess,  and  would  be  very  llbely  to  do  ho.  It  is  of  the 
atouMt  oonseqoence  that  the  warden  of  such  an  InstitutJoo 
Bhonld  be  untrammeled  in  every  direction,  and  tliat  he  should 
be  free  to  adopt  any  measnres  which  promise  sucoecH  in  the  task 
which  he  has  undertaken.  The  intervention  eren  of  the  gov- 
ernor by  a  fi-ee  use  of  Uie  pardoning  power  wonld  destroy  the 
indueiicc  upon  the  inmateti  of  the  iu;4titutiuu  of  the  Mtininlatiug 
effect  of  tl>e  system  itself.  This  system  relieves  the  governor  in 
a  large  measure  of  the  great  prceaure  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
in  order  to  secure  tlic  pardon  of  convicts  in  penitentiaries  who 
have  in  fact  no  claim  to  pardon. 

The  belief  tliat  erimloals  cannot  be  reformed  is  strongest  Id 
the  mind^  of  those  who  have  rosd«  no  particular  effort  to  se- 
cure their  rerunnaliou.  The  hopeleesoess  of  (hose  who  hare 
been  discouraged  by  the  small  amonnt  of  success  which  has  at- 
tended their  efforts  in  this  direction,  is  as  diiVerent  from  that  of 
those  who  have  never  made  the  attempt  at  all.  as  day  is  from 
night.  The  former  merits  our  sympaUiy,  but  the  latter  has  no 
daim  opon  our  reeipect.  Of  those  who  have  tried  and  failed, 
without  aiiy  experience  of  the  system  Just  described,  or  any 
knowledge  of  its  practical  workings,  few,  if  any,  are  entitled  to 
express  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  possibilities  of  tlie  system. 
Negative  testimony  in  this  respect  has  no  more  weight  than  the 
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evidence  or  u-itoeems  who  did  cot  se«  tlie  person  oomntit  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  accnaed,  in  the  face  of  the  poBitire  teeti- 
moiiy  of  eve  wttueHses.  Tbe  statistics  kept  nt  Klmlra  and  repeat- 
ediy  pablisbed  show  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  thooe  who 
have  iMiiBsed  tlirough  the  liistltDtiou  ore  Icdowq  not  to  have  re- 
lapsed into  crime.  That  some  have  done  so,  and  are  found  in 
other  penal  institutions,  is  no  more  thnn  was  to  l>e  expected.  Kor 
does  this  prove  anything  in  opposition  to  the  system.  The  expo- 
riaioe  of  the  state  of  New  York  has  been  such,  that  the  Judges 
of  the  criminal  courts  there  are  now  empowered  to  pronounce 
an  iudefiuite  dentcuce  agaiust.  any  convicts  even  when  senleiioed 
to  one  of  the  state  prisons  and  not  to  the  reformatory,  and  that 
irrespective  of  the  fad  that  he  is  not  a  first  offender  lint  a  habit- 
ual criminal.  The  reasons  why  the  provisions  of  tbe  statute  ia 
this  regard  arc  permissive  and  not  mandatory  ore  understood  to 
be,  that  a  reformatory  discipline,  nnder  tbe  mark  and  grade  'sj*- 
torn,  has  not  Ix-cn  o.slablinhed  in  the  state  prisons  of  New  York, 
and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  impone  an  indeSnite sentence  npoB 
a  convict,  without  giving  him  au  opportunity  to««oapo  tbe  Infllc- 
tioB  upon  him  of  the  maxirnQOi  sentence  for  his  crime  imposed 
by  the  code.  Besides,  without,  the  iwrule,  under  indefinite  sen- 
tences, uniformly  given,  tbe  prisons  would  fill  too  rapidly,  ia 
ooosetpience  of  tbe  absence  of  the  moous  for  emptying  theiu, 
which  tbe  parole  afTords. 

This  committee,  when  appointed,  was  instructed  to  reiwrt  to 
the  next  General  Assembly  recommending  such  a  law  ns  sliall 
secure  the  best  mctlio<is  for  the  ostabllshmont  In  niluols  of  a 
reformatory  ;  and  for  the  general  management  of  tbe  state  peoi' 
lentJaries,  whenever  the  present  contraci  system  of  labor  sball 
expire.  We  have  hesitated  to  formulate  a  bill  upon  the  snlgect. 
The  Miller  bill,  as  it  is  chIIimI,  which  fiUIe^l  to  come  to  a  rote 
in  tbe  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislatnre,  embodiM 
principles  and  methods  of  which  we  approve,  though  it  Is  po«l- 
ble  that  it  doe^  not  go  far  enongh.  The  most  complete  act  for 
the  government  of  prisons  which  has  yet  been  adopted  In  any 
state  is  the  Fassett  bill,  poSFed  by  the  New  York  LegialaCore  in 
ISSD,  and  we  think  that  it  might  Iw  possible  to  ad^t  tJial 
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measare  by  Rotne  sUght  lUteratioDs  to  the  situation  and  yronts  of 
our  own  Ktote.  We  rocommcnd  Xhe  estftbllshment  of  a  reforma- 
tory prison,  either  as  a  separate  institation  disconnected  with 
«itb«r  of  those  now  in  operation  (which  we  should  re^purd  us  the 
ideal  plan) ;  or  if  this  is  thought  to  be. impracticable,  then  the 
convenion  of  oueof  tlic  exiting  penitentiaries  into  a  reforma- 
tory ;  or  the  nddition  of  a  department  for  adult  prisoners  to  the 
reform  school  nov  In  operation  ut  Pontiar.  Whichever  of  these 
plans  may  be  adopted,  however,  we  urge  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Gonenl  Assembly  tlio  necessity  of  providing  by  law  for  a 
proper  limitation  of  age  of  inmates  bo  be  reoeivet),  for  the 
separation  of  tirst  oOTendcrs  from  hardened  crintlnala,  for  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  the  mark  qrstem,  gtades,  and  the 
parole.  The  superintendent  should  be  elected  without  refer- 
ence to  his  political  convictions  or  affiliations,  and  bis  (enure  of 
OfDoe  should  be  made  independent  of  partisan  political  changes. 
A  salary  shoald  be  p«id  him  which  will  enable  the  state  to 
secure  the  servioes  of  the  man  best  lltled,  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  organization  and  mungemeut  of  the  trust  committed  to 
bini.  With  thcM  provisions  embodied  In  any  statate  which  may 
be  enacted,  do  serioofi  hlaodcr  can  be  made  ia  the  legislatioa 
which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  General  Assembly.  Bntonr 
observation  of  the  pn^tical  working  of  the  parole  system  in 
Ohlo^  where  onlsldo  parties  ore  permitted  to  make  application 
for  the  ONiditional  release  of  ooavicte,  leads  as  to  put  on  record 
here  an  enrowt  caution  agatosc  permitting  a  usage  so  ftanght 
with  possible  abuse,  and  so  inimical  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple on  which  the  system  rests,  namely,  that  the  prisoner  must 
work  bis  way  out  of  prison  by  his  own  nnaided  efTorts  to  acqnire 
a  character  which  will  aiford  a  guaranty  against  his  probable  re- 
lapse into  crime. 

BEK-rAMix  F.  SHEtn^ 
Edw^bd  L.  McDoNjUJt, 
OmtniMcw  on  the  pari  of  {he  Satate. 
W.   G.   C<KH«AS, 

T.  E.  MKHBirr, 
CommiUfe  oh  the  peii  of  the  Uouw, 

HIVMuriKLP,  tLU]n>a,  fctiTiiary  W,  Ml. 


FREE  TRADE  AND  PROTECTION,  VIEWED  FROM  A 
MORAL  STANDPOINT. 

BY  tlKT.  ALBRRT  WALKLKV. 

THE  qacsdoD  of  Free  Trade  r<?r«us  Proteetioa,  like  all  great 
questions  wbeu  we  got  at  their  true  baeea,  is  a  moral  one- 
It  has  itB  dUTerent  sides ;  bat  the  oore  of  it  is  wbetber  it  is 
morally  right  or  wrong.  Is  prtiteolioa  riglitl  Is  ft  in  harmony 
irith  vbat  we  beliere  religion  to  be  T 

One  of  tlie  fundatueutal  truths  of  religioD  i^  that  onr  world  U 
one  world.  To  put  it  in  the  langua^  of  commerce,  Xo  part  is 
Kuffieient  in  itself,  each  ia  dcpoadoiit  od  the  other.  The  whole 
is  greater  thnu  any  of  its  partB,  Li  a  concine  form  of  this  ti-Dlli. 
The  deficiencies  of  oue  part  nre  made  up  by  the  abundance  of 
(mother.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  protective  theory  tftacJtfs 
that  this  world  is  to  be  divided  into  separate  aud  danhlo^ 
sections,  each  unffloient  io  itself,  each  to  be  for  it»elf  ail  the 
-world.  Any  deficiency  of  the  port  Is  to  be  made  op  by  ttatntw 
of  exclusion.  A  CoDgress  is  Co  make  the  part  equal  to  llM 
vfaole. 

The  other  side  of  this  truth  is  that  onr  race  is  one  raoe.  lle- 
ligion  calls  it  '-the  brotherhood  of  man.'*  *'0f  one  blood  arc 
all  nations  of  men,"  is  tlie  word  of  the  Book.  This  truth  In  tb« 
commercial  world  builds  railroails  and  ships.  In  time  of 
famine  Che  spirit  of  philanthropy  sends  help  to  the  sufferiDg. 
The  solvation  of  the  one  depends  on  the  whole,  ia  the  living 
truth  or  religion.  All  this  is  directly  contradicteO  by  the  do^ 
trine  of  protvctioniats.  They  teach  that  the  loberestB  of  mm  of 
different  nations  are  opposed  irreconcilably  to  eSiOb  other,  that 
if  one  gains  all,  others  suffer.  The  proper  and  btcased  stitte  for 
nations  to  live  in,  is  that  each  everlastingly  attempt  to  lower  the 
prodoctave  powers  of  all  otbere.     By  this  reduction  of  the  pre- 
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daciBg  powers  of  otben  we  eobanoe  our  own  ;  th«  oommercial 
damnation  ot  otJiere  U  oar  salvation.  Tlie  God  of  the  protec- 
tioDJst  must  be  very  short-sighted,  since  the  only  way  one  part 
of  His  children  can  live  In  comfort  Is  by  shutting  tiiemaelvce  up 
from  contact  with  their  fellows.  The  few,  in  order  to  have 
cnoQgh,  must  assist  aiid  delight  in  the  starvation  of  tlte  many. 
The  closiug  of  European  factories  is  an  ar^ment  in  favor  of 
our  protection  lawsL  Oar  duty,  if  consistent,  is  to  aid  in  the 
pauperization  of  the  millions  in  foreign  Iand». 

"The  truth  shall  make  you  free,"  Is  the  word  of  religion. 
And  it  has  been  through  the  freedom  of  truth  that  we  have 
arrived  at  anything  like  civilization.  Political,  commercial, 
intelleetoal,  and  moral  life  owe  their  largest  debt  to  freedom. 
Our  boaet  has  been  our  liberty.  Yet  we  are  taught  by  tlie 
protectionists  to  shou  the  free  intercooise  of  man  with  mac  as  a 
dangerous  thing.  Men  who  dare  plead  for  the  free  trade  of  the 
world,  part  with  part,  country  with  country,  are  branded  aa 
traitors.  Xow  if  there  is  any  truth  in  religion,  in  its  docti-ine  of 
Treedom,  there  i»  none  in  the  doctrine  of  protection. 

There  is  a  still  greater  word  in  religion  than  in  freedom  ;  it  is 
sacrifice.  Thii!  word  Uus  little  place  in  polilicn,  but  it  is  the 
word  with  the  largest  p1a«e  in  religion.  On  the  very  Idea  of 
sacrifice  cBligion  is  built.  The  whole  purpose  of  protection 
Is  to  maintain  a  false  noUon  of  self-preserratiou.  It  splits 
the  command  in  two,  and  takes  only  the  part  "as  thj'Wlf,''  and 
regales  as  wntlmeotallsm,  "Love  thy  neighbor.''  Every 
genwons  and  noble  instinct  is  set  aside,  and  the  appeal  is  made 
to  the  baser  and  more  selfish  elements  of  our  nature ;  to  the  very 
side  of  our  nature  which  religion  seeks  to  crush  out.  If  there  is 
a  small  and  mean  motive  in  a  niun  this  theory  dmgs  It  to  the  fore- 
ground and  appeals  to  it  for  sanction,  ^^'e  might  an  well  try  to 
make  light  and  darkness  one  and  the  same  tiling,  as  to  make 
protection  appear  right.  What  fellowship  hath  religion  with 
prolectiont  Noue.  If  this  u««ded  any  further  word,  wo  have 
only  to  note  the  chief  products  of  our  protection  policy,  namely, 
thoM  over-gorged  trusts,  and  our  monopolies,  which  are  the 
quintessence  of  selflabDeas. 
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BeligtoD  U  to  inspire  witii  courage,  to  make  one  dare.  It  Aova 
not  send  man  forth  in  fear  leftt  he  bo  nnable  to  get  front  toeming 
Nature  enongli  to  lire  on.  There  in  no  cringiog  in  religion  ;  it 
is  brave  and  conGdent.  One  tondied  b;  this  spirit  doe»  not  vlsh 
to  be  hold  np  to  the  world  as  a  sp&ctacle  who  fean;  to  enter  Ufe'e 
struggle  with  his  less  fortunate  feilowti.  Itetter  fed,  better  housed, 
stronger  in  mnitcle  and  mind,  the  Atnericau  fears  the  ill-fed  men 
of  Europe.  Not  one  smallest  tity  of  oourage  or  hope  tights  op 
a  single  argument  in  favor  of  protection.  It  ia  the  selfish  oow- 
ard's  cry.  The  documents  put  forth  by  protectionists  are  arid 
sand  deeerts,  without  a  green  leaf  of  hope,  or  a  spring  of  tnaet 
in  them. 

Religion  teaches  na  to  love  our  nei^bbom :  protection  raises 
the  cry  that  tlie  very  Withers,  mothers,  and  brothers  left  behind 
in  Europe  are  pauper  enemied  to  the  sons  they  have  sent  to  this 
Coantry.  It  also  beoomes  these  boos  to  It^ure  those  tell  behind, 
and  if  possible  clooe  the  factories  on  which  they  depend,  and  so 
add  them  to  the  panper  class.  Vote  them  everlasting  panpers, 
is  the  aim  of  protection.  It  cannot  be  done,  bat  it  is  the  Ic^ti- 
iDat«  result  of  protection  doctrines.  We  arc  blind  to  the  law  of 
reaction  by  which  we  in  our  unholy  aims  become  ooTBelves 
poorer.  We  make  the  producing  power  of  the  world  leas,  and 
m  make  less  for  diKlribution. 

We  cannot  escape  justice,  however  we  try.  Oar  raltgtoo  em- 
phasltM  this.  We  most  reap  that  which  we  sow.  At  no  time 
has  it  ever  been  asked,  la  protection  justT  always,  Is  it  expedi- 
eotf  The  very  nuimns  of  the  thing  is  to  burden  the  millioM 
for  the  few,  to  gi%'e  of  the  decreasing  little  of  the  many  to  ihe 
Increasing  abundance  of  the  few.  Onr  reward  oomee,  not  in  that 
many  become  unjustly  poor,  bat  that  tliey  arc  turned  into  beasts 
of  burden,  creatures  of  muscle.  We  lorn  sight  of  the  fitct  ItuU 
man  bt  spirit,  and  that  he  Is  here  for  other  work  than  the  fiMdiog 
of  the  body  for  its  own  sake.  We  pat  a  blewing  on  work  ns 
work,  and  forget  thai  work  Is  the  uteans  to  an  end — the  unfold- 
ing and  upbnilding  of  the  highest  spiritiuU  faculties  of  man. 
We  bare  dropped  our  diamond  In  Uie  mud. 

There  is  no  escaping  it ;  turn  it  which  way  we  will,  religion 
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and  Bo-oalled  protection,  face  to  face,  are  in  irrecoiicUable  oppo- 
Bition.  There  Ib  not  an  argtuueat  in  favor  of  protection  bat 
contradictB  some  high  sentiment  in  religion  or  brave  impnlse  in 
man.  One  appealB  to  the  highest,  the  other  to  the  loveet ;  one 
is  charitable  and  liberal,  the  other  narrov  and  selfish  ;  one  n-onld 
have  OS  live  under  the  noble  and  ever-inspiring  laws  of  God,  the 
other  nnder  the  araricioos  theoriee  of  men. 

Chooee  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve.    If  the  Lord  be  God, 
follow  Him  ;  bat  if  Baal,  then  follow  him. 

Albbht  Walklei'. 


SOME  HINTS  AS  TO  THE  PREVENTION  OF  IDIOCY. 

nV  PR-   HKKRY  »Hnit  WU.MAM8.* 


IDIOOT  means  mental  anderelopment.     TJodevotopecl  mind 
impUcfi  undeveloped  brain  ;  and  nndeveloped  brain  implies 
th«  nndevelopment  of  every  other  lissu«  of  the  bodj-  lo  the  re- 
motest fiber.     Idiots  are  therefore  piteoosly  bligbted  specimens 
of  hnnianlty,  physicnlty  as  well  as  mentally.     As  u  rule  tliey  tn 
not  only  Kmall-headcd  and  benoe  small-brainod.  but  are  dn-arfed 
iu  stature,  and  often  their  nieru))en)  iire  disproportioiuU^  oiiA- 
sbapen,  or  deformed.    But  not  all  individnalH  conform  to  this 
arorage  status.     A  fen  are  of  largo  ^.tatiure,  some  have  bodies; 
defective  in  fiber  rather  than  in  form,  some  hare  heads  not  ont- 
wtirdly  different  ^m  the  heads  of  normal  people,  and  some  even 
present  eDomioaa  crania*  dwarfing  those  of  the  Websten  and 
Oavieia.     A  partial  explanation  of  this  anomaly  in  the  case  of 
tha  beads  is  the  fact  that  i|iiiLlity  of  brain  oouuto  for  more 
mere  qnantity.     The  very  smalleRt  brain  may  be  a  more  elAolenl 
organ  of  iboiigbt  than  the  very  largest  one,  because  ita  c«lls 
be  better  developed.    A  very  large  brain  may  be  made  tP— _f 
mofttly  of  connective  tissue,  the  padding  of  the  cells,  and  be 
be  about  as  nsefnl  a  thinking  apparatus  as  so  much  patty. 

Again,  things  are  not  always  what  tbey  soom,  oven  in  tl 
mere  matter  of  size.    Obviooidy  a  small  head  cannot  couti^^jj) 
other  than  a  small  brain.     Bat  the  oonverae  does  not  hold,     l^^lc 
contentH  of  a  large  craniniu  may  be  moRlly  water ;  in  (tut,  BtM.<i 
is  saro  to  bo  the  case  with  thu  wry  Iargit>.t.    Those  great  bulg^jy 
crania  are  hydrocephalic.    The  brain  within  is  a  mere  distendaf 
sac.     Ita  walls  thinned  aud  distorted  by  prossura,  it  can  by  no 
possibili^  act  efficiently.    Relatively  speaking,  some  of  lii« 
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bytlroceplialic  idiote  develop  a  fair  degree  of  intelUgeaoe,  bnt  as 
a  rale  ttiey  belong  to  the  lowest  grades  of  idiocy. 

Regarding  the  medium-siEed  braiu8  of  another  claaa  of  idiotn, 
it  need  only  be  suid  that  tbey  »re  iittrinsicitlly  defective,  their 
oella  faaviog  (ailed  to  develop,  even  thongb  tbcir  general  wotoar 
is  Dot  affected.  Such  iatrlnsic  defect  is  more  imiwrtAnt  tlian  a 
deviatioa  in  size,  and  more  geuerally  operative,  the  qoalitative 
deviation  from  the  nonuKl  U-ing  much  more  radical  than  the 
qnaoUtative  in  tlie  case  of  all  idiots  except  the  comparatively 
rare  examples  of  extreme  micro-  or  iiiocro-cepbiUy.  Indeed, 
the  average  difference  in  size  between  sornuU  brains  and  the 
braios  of  idiots  is  uot  so  proQoanced  as  is  oomuouly  siippoeed. 
There  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  normal  brain,  but  it  ui  a 
relatively  slight  dlfferenoe.  Contrary  to  the  usual  supposition, 
the  extremely  umall  beads  are  less  common  than  the  extremely 
Uree  on«fl  auoDg  idiota,  tbougli,  as  already  noted,  Uie  average 
Is  what  it  shoold  be. 

Turning  from  the  skull  to  the  fiu«,  we  find  a  tangible  lllos- 
tration  of  tJie  extent  to  which  the  records  of  tbe  mind  are  im- 
printed on  the  featoree.  As  a  rule  the  faces  of  Idiota  are  vaoaot 
and  inane;  oRen  they  are  repulsively  "animal."  Many  are 
"negroid"  with  thick  lips  and  ilattciic<i  no»cs.  Others  have 
narrow  projecting  upper  jaws  and  receding  chins.  Others  again 
ore  not  nnconKly  in  outline,  bnt  even  tJiese,  unliglited  by  a 
rational  mind,  lack  mobility  and  are  scaroeiy  less  disagreeable 
than  the  rest.  Barely  one  sees  a  fooe  Uiat  might  Iw  called 
pleasant,  yet  more  rarely  a  pretty  one.  Beauty  ia  literally 
"more  than  skin  deep." 

The  other  bodily  deSoienoies  of  idiots  as  a  claas — malfor- 
matioDfl,  deformities,  spaetlo  paralyses,  etc,  are  patent  to  any- 
one  who  views  a  group  of  these  unfortunates,  but  need  not  l»e 
dwelt  upon  here.  Even  where  there  is  no  outwaitlly  visible 
defect  in  contour,  the  stamp  is  still  in  the  Hber,  and  made  mani- 
fest in  every  attitude  and  action. 

In  mentality  idiots  vary  from  almost  absolute  vacuity  up  to  a 
range  of  thought  tJtat  enablctt  them  to  hv  almost  but  not  quite 
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psychology,  and  ali  manner  of  border-line  cases  are  to  be  foond, 
grading  tram  fatuous  Idiocy  Into  nonnal  meotatlty.  The  plaM 
of  life  of  the  more  pronounced  tyx)es  is  a  very  restricted  one. 
Desire  ts  the  tuolivc  )>owcr  bchiud  alt  huiuau  actiou.  and  as  the 
dedies  of  these  anfortnnates  extend  but  little  beyond  the 
cravings  of  hnnger  and  thirst,  their  actions  arc  oorrospoudlngly 
restricted.  Hany  of  them  do  not  even  feed  themselves ;  the 
only  intelligent  action  of  their  livce  bolug  to  opoD  their  mouths 
aa  food  is  held  before  them.  The  m^ority,  however,  have  mind 
eaoQgb  to  take  food  when  plawd  before  theiit,  foeding  them- 
selves voraciooaly,  and  only  stopping  when  the  supply  is  ex- 
hausted;  then  lapsing  into  dormancy  nnttl  the  next  meal  ia 
sopplied.  A  few  even  of  the  lowest  grade  idiots  take  a  more  or 
less  iiilelligenl  interest  in  their  Immediate  surroundings.  Now 
and  ag^a  one  is  really  inqniHitive,  prying  into  everything  abotit 
the  ward,  and  viewing  a  visitor  with  curiosity,  in  markod  oon- 
traat  to  his  fellows^  mont  of  whom  wnald  manifest  not  the 
ali^test  concvru  if  the  building  were  on  fire  The«e  inquIaitJve 
idiots  are  the  talented  members  of  their  oommamty,  and  are  a 
Btep  iu  tlie diredJoD  of  thoae  socaJleO  idiott mmnU,  the geoioaeB 
of  idiotdom,  who  from  time  to  time  astonish  the  world  with 
their  tuntheuuillcal  feats  or  their  instinctive  mnslcal  capacity- 

One  cannot  view  a  company  of  idiots  of  this  lowest  grade 
wlthoot  asking  bitu!««lf  the  question,  Of  what  arc  they  thialcingi 
They  sit  staring  vacantly  into  space,  almost  oblivions  of  tbeir 
sarroDndings,  but  still  they  are  alive  and  they  are  oodaqIchm. 
Move  one  of  them  suddenly  from  his  seat  and  be  will  probably 
prove  by  an  outburst  of  temper  tliat  he  Is  nt  least  a  aeottsnt 
being.  But  consciousuesa  implies  continnons  mental  aotloa 
dariug  waking  hours.  The  train  of  onr  thonghbi  may  ablft 
throughout  the  maze*t  of  oar  experience,  but  whiK-  wo  are  awak* 
it  will  not  stop.  \Vliat  then  are  the  data  supplied  tlte  Idiot  for 
this  inocsaant  thinkingt  Had  he  eiink  into  dfmenliu  after  hla 
mind  was  mature,  he  might  still  recall  romluisMnces  of  hla  past, 
sapplying  a  vagae  but  sofflcient  nndercnrrent  for  bis  shadowy 
tliougbls.  Itm  the  idiot  has  no  past.  Hte  is  a  blighted,  n>t  o 
withered,  mentality.     I^Iemory  does  not<  foster  even  the  few  ex- 
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he  baK  liad.  \Vhonc«  tlion  his  UiuughtB,  since  thJok 
be  mtKtl  The  aosver  is  oot  altogether  ea^.  Some  idiota  give 
OS  seine  by,  a«  it  irere,  thinking  aloud,  rap«atiiig  gome  mesD- 
Ingless  pbrase  over  aiid  over.  Ooe  says,  ''Oh  big  six,"  in  a 
monotonous  tone  perhaps  twenty  times  a  minnte  for  hoars  to- 
gether. He  nerer  speaJcs  ezce])t  to  utter  this  phraae.  The  words 
most  long  idnce  have  ceasod  to  convey  any  definite  meaiiing  to 
his  mind,  IT  indeed  tbey  ever  hud  any  meaning  far  bim,  but  be 
repeats  them  as  persistently  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  hie  Tltul 
ftincUoaiag.  Apparently  Lbe  idle  soands  serve  »»  a  fomis  for  a 
vaKne  attention,  and  a  series  of  aadltory  itenHatioud  is  the 
bridge  of  sentience  that  spans  the  gulf  between  his  epoch- 
marking  meals.  These  sensations  are  donbtleffi  linker]  vaguely 
with  other  dim  percepts,  auditory  and  visual,  but  the  plane  of 
the  thongfats  thus  evolved  must  be  narrow  indeed,  at  best  only 
intangible  drtamiagg. 

The  very  paucity  of  ideas  rendcn  idiocy  a  condition  of  oegft- 
Ire  happiness.  The  lower  grade  idiot  knows  nothing  and 
imagines  nothing  of  any  world  beyond  the  pale  of  his  own 
narrow  environment  His  fatnons  happineaa  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  feeling  of  most  of  the  insane,  who,  remembering 
the  outer  world,  and  nursing  a  delusive  belief  in  their  own 
unity,  chafe  under  restraint  and  live  in  perpetual  discontent. 
Id  terminal  AemviUia,  however,  the  mind  is  sometimes  almost 
^completely  obliterated,  and  such  casos  are  not  objectively  dta- 
Ingoishable  from  Idiocy  of  the  lowest  grade.  Sncb  "dements" 
and  the  low  grade  idiot  ace  the  two  contented  mortals  of  the 
iWorld.  SutisI)'  their  hunger  at  regular  intervals,  let  them  sleep 
maoh  as  Nature  dictates — they  ask  for  nothing  more.  Day 
day,  year  In  and  year  oot,  Uiey  may  go  through  a  routine 
Bf  living  that  does  not  involre  deviation  by  a  rood's  breadth 
fftom  the  Btime  restricted  territory,  nor  the  slightest  change  in 
diet  or  custom,  and  yet  be  as  contented  as  the  babe  that  nursce 
I  sleeps  and  wakes  only  to  nurse  and  sleep  again.  Like  the 
ibat,  they  may  have  moments  of  temper  when  some  slightly 
stnrblog  element'  entere  their  narrow  eavironmetit,  bat  la 
genera]  their  life  is  placidity  itself.    Theirs  is  a  living  embodi- 
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ment  of  existence  TuU  to  Uie  brim  with  contentment ;  a  state 
which  sane  luortalH  sometimes  Righ  for,  bat  which  do  mortal 
would  care  for  if  he  knew  its  price.  Perpetual  conteutmeot 
mon  be  kin  to  fatnonsmss. 

The  one  really  important  queetion  regarding  the  idiot  la,  Why 
is  he  an  idiot  1  Because  his  brain  has  failed  to  develop,  of 
conme;  but  that  only  rc»tal«t$  tbe  problem  in  diflerenl  terms. 
Why  has  his  brain  foiled  to  develop!  The  strong  natoral 
tendency  of  every  ordinary  embryo  is  to  develop  into  a  normal 
adult  organism.  \V1iat  forces  overcame  this  tendency  in  the 
case  of  this  uuTortunaleT  Xothini;  like  a  comprehensive  answer 
oaB  be  attempted  here,  but  a  few  of  the  prominent  causes,  and 
Mpecially  some  preventable  onee  will  be  oonsidcrod  lu  brief; 
such  being.  Indeed,  the  m»in  purpoeif!  of  this  pai>er. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  cauiK^i  that  blight  the  mind  of  an  iodi> 
vidual  most  be  applied  in  the  early  childhood  of  that  indivldnal 
at  latest.  Ah  a  rule  they  arc  applied  even  earlier,  acting  through 
heredity.  Of  course  the  entii-e  blame  can  seldom  be  laid  upon 
a  single  cause,  and  it  is  often  diRicult  to  decide  as  to  which  cause 
wu  parHinouut ;  but  after  all  it  ia  not  so  imporlaal  to  know  what 
0UI80  has  operated  wo*!,  as  to  ascertain  what  causee  have  operated 
trt  oS.  Drs.  Shuttleworth  and  Beach,  two  of  the  most  widely 
experieooed  of  Englieh  obtwrvers,  have  given  their  Joint  ftzpiv 
rience  in  a  highly  instructive  analysis  of  2,380  cases  of  idiocy 
that  have  been  cared  for  in  the  iostitulions  over  which  they 
respectively  preside.  They  find  that  in  about  tmeen  p«r  cent  of 
their  caM-s  what  might  bo  styled  accidental  eansee  alTecting  the 
child  after  birth  have  been  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the 
failure  to  develop.  Those  causes  ai-e  injury  lo  the  heail  In  iiifiuiey, 
08  from  a  blow  or  fall ;  Aright  or  mental  shook  ;  sunstroke  ;  and 
Mvere  febrile  iUnesees,  as  from  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  etc. 
TbeM  must  in  large  meamre  be  ranked  as  unpreventable  causes ; 
but  the  number  of  sncb  cshos  is  gratifyingly  small,  and  doabtltM 
la  many  of  these  the  direct  exciting  cauM  was  only  the  last  item 
Ed  a  series  of  caoaes— the  determialng  straw. 

In  about  as  many  more  oaaes,  it^fanes  to  the  head  at  birth  are 
believed  to  enter  into  the  caosation  of  ldio(^',  tlio  damaging  «le- 
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ment  being  usaally  the  prolonged  pretasttre  of  a  protracted  labor, 
and  not  the  Q$e  of  obstetricul  instrninente.  Tnd«ed,  it  ahonld  he 
tmderatood  that  Id  nil  probability  the  injury  resulting  in  idiocy 
migbt  hBve  beeD  pr«veut«d  lu  inuny  of  these  cuses  bad  the  iise 
of  iostnuoents  been  resorted  to  early  and  judicioosly.  The 
pntjodice  against  instniuicnttt]  deliveries  ex'.s<lug  la  some  iinar* 
terB  iB  abfiurd  and  mtHcbiePouA,  aud  may  lead  to  dtsaster  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

In  a  Rtrikingly  large  proportion  of  oatiee  twenty-aeven  per  cent 
infantilu  conTUlsions  are  recorded  a^  a  probable  factor  in  the 
caosation  of  idiocy.  It  is  well  to  remember,  bovever,  that 
infantile  convubiions  not  terminating;  thus  aro  very  common,  and 
Chat  the  convulsions  are  themftelves  the  resalt  of  yet  deeper 
caoses,  some  of  wbicli  may  haw  their  twiirce  in  heredity.  Never- 
theleas  the  fact  that  twenty-iwvea  per  cent  of  idiots  were  sabjecta 
of  infantile  oonvnlslone  must  be  more  than  a  coinoidenoe,  aud 
should  teach  us  to  regard  Huch  convuUiona  as  of  grave  import 
and  worthy  of  most  careful  treatment  in  all  casM.  The  same 
remarks,  slightly  modified,  apply  to  epilepsy,  which,  thou^b 
Itaelf  a  symptom  rather  than  a  disease  is  yet  a  cattaative  factor 
in  eight  per  cent  of  ca»eK  of  idiocy. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  thc^^  and  all  other  causes  that  may 
operate  upon  the  individna)  organism  are  only  part  causes.  A 
few  days  ago,  walking  in  Central  Park  after  a  storm  [  found  the 
ground  littered  with  branches  of  trees.  Here  and  there  even 
trunks  hud  been  snapped  in  two,  or  entire  trees  uprooted.  But 
the  trees  that  bad  sufTered  most  were  chietly  of  one  kind,  the 
allantos.  Ue«idc  these  were  elms  that  had  weathered  the  Monn 
with  the  loss  at  most  of  a  few  twigs.  The  storm  was  the  direct 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  treee  that  had  fallen.  But  the 
suae  storm  bad  beaten  upon  other  trees  unavailingly.  It  bad 
found  the  slow-growing  elm  sturdy  and  rosistout ;  but  tli«  pre- 
cocious lulantus  proved  an  easy  victim.  Inherent  weakness  in 
the  tree  was  the  aU-lmportaut  silent  partner  of  the  storm.  Just 
so  the  hnman  organism.  Tbe  fever,  the  blow,  the  protracted 
pressure  fall  in  the  one  case  upon  a  nwistaut  individual  that 
reacts  unharmed  ;  in  another  case  upon  an  inherently  wenk  indi- 
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Tidual,  whose  energy  of  development  Uanapped  in  tTain  forever, 
like  the  trnnk  of  the  weak  tree.  Tlie  lesson  Is  tltat  the  weaklii% 
most  be  shielded.  The  pbysicaJly  unSt  may  prove  the  mtellec- 
tual  giant  if  skiUfatly  nurtured.  To  foster  tbe  wcaik  is  not 
Nature's  way,  to  be  Dure ;  bat  it  is  tbe  way  of  civilized 
hamanity. 

To  attain  the  best  resnlts,  however,  vre  musi  go  back  of  the 
individiukl.  Atlobaerversagi-«eth»i  in  the  great  uii\tority  of  cases 
of  idiocy,  whether  or  not  an  exiting  cause  can  be  discovered 
operating  upon  the  iodividuul,  a  prodUpoalng  cause  has  been 
traced  through  heredity.  If  this  predisposing  cause  is  strong 
enough,  it  alone  sofflces;  if  not  so  ovormasteriDg,  an  exciting 
cause  must  be  applied  to  the  individual  to  turn  tbe  soale.  Man- 
ifei^tly  it  must  be  more  difficult  to  trace  hereditur}-  than  direct 
caufies.  In  either  case  oue  may  confonnd  coincidence  with  cause, 
bnt  in  the  case  of  heredity  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  get  at  the 
facta  themselves.  Pe(^le  almost  uniformly  feel  that  some  stigma 
attaches  to  any  boredllory  taint.  The  mother  of  an  idiot-  child 
will  perhaps  admit  &eely,  withont  appearance  of  shame,  that  she 
evtleaaly  let  her  chllt]  fall,  iiUurlng  fis  bead ;  while  oonceallnf 
tbe  taitt  tliat  one  of  her  pareDta  was  insane,  as  if  this  wero  caoss 
for  hnmtlia(iou.  Such  Is  the  logic  of  the  Average  indlvidoal 
regarding  matLen  ethical,  llut  even  such  partial  genealogioal 
exploration  as  i.i  possible,  reveals  in  the  case  of  Idiots  some  highly 
important  data. 

Among  tlie  facts  well  established  is  a  striking  relationship 
between  phthisis  in  the  anoeston  and  idiocy  in  the  desoendaDt. 
In  2.8  per  cent  of  the  ca^es  andcr  consideration,  phthisis  In  ODS 
or  more  ancestois  ha^  boon  aaoertaioed.  It  most  not  be  snppoaed, 
however,  that  there  is  any  direct  and  oeoeaaary  ooaoectioB 
betweeo  Uuse  two  ooaditioofl.  Phthisis  is  a  "protean  disease" 
which  so  ohoracterlsttcally  saps  the  ritnlll^  of  its  victim  ss  to 
have  long  since  received  tbe  popular  name  of  oooAamption. 
Through  this  <leTitaUzation  It  may  prepare  tbe  way  for  many  other 
diseased  conditions  which  the  healthy  organism  would  saoceos- 
fhlly  comltat.  Tlie  nervous  system,  being  the  highest  and  beaee 
the  least  stable  tixsue  of  tbe  body,  is  apt  to  suffer  first  and  most 
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(exoepting,  of  coone,  th«  tiasues  directly  uttecked  by  Cli«  gorms 
of  tbe  diseaae).  The  oQkpring  of  snch  a  deritalized  organisiu 
may  fail  to  inherit  sufBcient  of  what,  for  waat  of  a  better  name, 
we  may  term  inherent  or  initial  energy  to  inBore  its  normal 
development.  The  result  ie  a  weak  or  sab-normal  organism, 
which,  acoordiBg  to  the  degree  and  kind  of  initial  weaknesi,  and 
the  aid  or  injury  sabseqnently  wrought  by  itH  i-nviroDment.  may 
be  nerrons  or  nettrastheoic,  cfac^eic,  epileptic,  actually  idiotic, 
or  insane.  The  prevalence  of  phthisical  hitttory  in  the  anocetry 
of  idiots  sng^stH  important  sociological  bearings  on  the  qnestiOD 
of  the  marriage;  of  consuiuptivrtt. 

That  the  ofiEnpring  of  insane  or  imbecile  parents  tend  to  idiocy 
is  of  cooree  not  wirpriiiiDg.  Bnt  aa  aacb  penuiui  are  usually 
restricted  in  their  opportunities  for  parentage,  aooh  hereditary 
history  is  found  in  only  twonty  per  c«nt  <A  cases  of  idiocy. 
Erea  such  a  nhovring  aa  that,  however,  strikingly  illnstiatieB  a 
kind  of  sarvival  of  tlio  unfit  which  eren  civilization  doea  nob 
warrant,  and  soggetfts  an  obvions  moral. 

Bot  mo6t  potently  suggestive  of  ull  Is  another  array  of  stAtts- 
ties  which  tella  that  In  from  sixteen  to  forty  per  cent  of  cases  of 
idiocy,  aoooiding  to  obaervatloas  auoug  different  claeaee,  intem- 
penooe  is  traced  in  the  immediate  anccHtors.  These  obeerva- 
Uona  seldom  or  nerer  go  back  of  tbe  seoond  generation,  and  Id 
most  iDstances  are  confined  wilely  to  the  parenta  of  the  afflicted 
ones.  It  is  obvious  that  the  most  searching  inqnir)'  in  such  a 
field  mnst  Ml  far  short  of  complete  discovery  of  the  facts,  and 
we  may  safely  add  a  ^nsidorable  percentage  of  "probable  to-' 
temperance"  to  any  percentage  of  detected  intemperance. 
Could  V.-V,  probe  aiic«Html  histories  to  the  bottom  wc  should  find 
that  intemperance,  even  though  denied,  had  in  another  large 
increment  of  cases  been  a  factor  in  the  causation,  through 
heredi^,  of  epilepsy,  and  infantile  oonvolsiona  that  are  so 
often  the  Immediate  ptecursors  of  idiocy. 

Xor  would  even  these  aggregate  estiiuateA  do  ftall  jnatioe  to  the 
power  of  alcohol ;  for  reference  has  bc«n  made  only  to  those 
cases  of  actual  inebriety  in  which  tbe  system  of  au  ancestor  has 
beea  tudermlned  by  the  drug.     Only  in  such  palpable  iustaaoee 
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nxiiild  tie  Tact  of  •'iotemperanoe'*  be  doinoDsLrable.  But  th«re 
is  another  class  of  cases,  probably  even  more  nunieroas— tlioagli 
beie  stattsticH  in  the  nature  of  the  i-aae  Tail  ns — in  which  the 
effects  of  alcohol  are  more  tlirect  aud  ctiitolly  bnlerol.  It  is  cur- 
rent belief,  both  in  popular  and  Acientific  circles,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  parent  at  the  moment  of  procreation  is  lately 
influential  in  dcterminiag  the  exact  vital  stattia  of  the  offspring. 
If  this  belief  is  well  foiinde<l,  the  offltpring  of  a  parent  who  is 
oot  an  habitnal  drunkard  but  is  temporarily  intoxicated,  is 
threatened  with  an  avful  finte  becanse  of  the  lowered  vit^ility  of 
the  pareat  brought  about  by  the  alcohol  in  his  system  at  the 
moment  There  is  eren  reason  to  believe  iu  the  yet  more  direct 
action  of  alcohol  in  such  a  case.  It  is  kuown  that  alcohol  affects 
the  organism  almost  dirL>ctly  lu  proportion  to  Its  Immatcirity.  A 
growing  animal  will  t>e  stant«d  io  physical  developmeut  If  given 
alcohol,  a  fact  well  kuowu  to  animal  breeders,  and  acted  upon  in 
the  production  of  dwarfed  specimeua.  A  youth  taldng  alcohol 
is  much  Diore  likely  to  become  a  drnukard  than  is  an  adult, 
proving  that  the  system  of  the  former  is  more  profoundly  affected 
by  tlie  drag  than  Uiat  of  tlie  latter.    It  Li  but  rcwwuable,  Uiere- 

fore,  U>  suppose  that  the  infant  organism,  at  the  very  moment  of 
its  inception,  in  moAt  of  alt  susceptible  to  this  poison ;  and  SA 
alcohol  ponucatce  every  tissue  of  the  body  there  can  be  no  doabt 
that  the  incipient  orgnnLsm  comes  within  Its  indneiice  under  the 
couditionswe  are  assuming.  That  the  result  is  often  "uuaooonoc- 
ably  idiocy  "  in  the  child  ueed  not  be  doubted  ;  nor  can  we  ques- 
tion that  in  a  much  larger  number  of  cases  the  damage  done, 
tliongh  falling  short  of  Uiis  decree  of  Impatrmeot,  is  still  vast 
and  irreparable. 

And  if  actual  intoxication  Is,  as  believed,  thus  tmlertil,  the 
rettultH  of  a  less  degree  of  indulgence  than  aettial  intoxiuatjon 
must  be  proportiouiUcly  harmful.  It  reqnires  do  great  stretch 
of  imagination  to  suppose  tbat  in  a  very  susceptible  organism, 
where  other  causes  were  also  in  detrimental  operation,  even  a 
very  little  alcohol  in  the  system  of  the  parent  might  tarn  the 
balance,  nud  t>oco»i«  the  one  potent  determining  cnnsci  of  Idlocj 
in  the  offiiprioK.     In  this  view,  even  so  common  and  seemingly 
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harmlees  a  custom  as  tlie  taking  of  a  glasn  of  vine  at  dinner, 
may  be  of  sociologica]  importauue  in  a  way  not  commonly 
neagaii/iA.  1  make  this  application  with  some  hesitancy, 
tnoting,  however,  that  it  will  be  obvious  that  such  comment  is 
not  by  any  means  equivalent  to  the  InculcatiOD  of  oniform 
teetotalism.  My  present  pnrpo«e  looks  to  the  potaibto  preven- 
tion of  idiocy,  rather  than  to  t^e  promulgation  of  temperance. 

One  other  point  in  oonnection  with  the  oaaaation  of  idiocy  de- 
serves e^iecial  attention.  We  are  told  that  in  almost  thirty  per 
cent  of  caBes  of  idiocy,  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  mother 
donng  gestation  was  supposed  to  be  at  least  a  coutrlbnting  cause 
of  the  defect  in  the  o^pring.  Wb^ber  the  child  in  utero  is 
directly  affected  by  any  mental  state  of  the  motlior,  is  a  moot 
point  with  the  presomptioB  strongly  io  the  negative,  but  that  it 
is  affected  by  physloal  oondilioDs  of  the  mother  admits  of  no 
qitestioDSj  and  as  the  physical  ooaditioa  of  the  motber  depends 
largely  apon  her  mental  condition,  the  moot  point  is  for  the 
present  purpose  a  distinction  without  a  dillVreiioe.  The  ancient 
Greeks  set  an  example  that  moderns  might  imitate  to  advantage 
when  th<>y  sudnloit»ly  shielded  their  wives  during  the  trying 
period  of  gestation  from  all  avoidable  worriments  and  snr- 
rounded-tbem  witb  all  things  bcautlfat  aud  divcrUng. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  the  caoses  of  idiooy,  n-ilh 
hints  as  to  prevention,  because  beyond  this  there  remains  little 
that  is  hopefal  to  be  said.  Idiocy  implies  an  inherent  defect  that 
can  by  no  possibility  bo  supplied  artificially.  No  process  of 
training  will  develop  the  idiotic  child  into  a  normal  adnlU  It 
should  bo  understood,  however,  that  some  poti-utialitios  of 
development  are  within  every  idiot  of  whatever  type,  and  that 
these  can  undoubtedly  be  brought  out  to  best  advantage  in  lustl- 
tDtioas  especially  intended  for  that  work.  It  is  mistaken  kind- 
aees  on  the  part  of  any  parent  to  keep  a  "  feeble-minded"  child 
at  home.  One  may  go  further  and  say  that  (he  parent  is 
morally  booed  to  send  such  a  child  away  from  home.  The 
iDterests  of  the  child  Itself  demand  this.  The  sy»temaiic  ti-ain- 
ing  of  the  sobool  will  certainly  do  the  most  that  is  possible 
toward  making  it  approximate  noritiAlity.     I  have  seen  idiots  of 
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a  very  low  grade  ■whoee  chief  intrinsic  defect  aeemed  to  be  con- 
genital deafness  alone,  and  Those  minds  might  have  been  de- 
veloped, I  had  reason  to  believe,  to  the  verge  of  Dormality  had 
proper  training  been  begnn  in  time.  Bat  in  their  early  years 
deaf-mntism,  dne  to  a  defect  of  the  ear,  vas  mistaken  for  a  de- 
fect of  the  brain  itself,  and  the  mind  was  not  supplied  proper 
pabnlnm  for  growth.  Unqnestionably  thoosands  of  idiots  are 
doomed  to  a  life  of  mere  animality  by  being  "fostered'^'  at 
home  instead  of  being  sent  to  an  institution  where  their  latent 
faculties,  even  thongh  restricted  in  compass,  conld  be  developed 
far  beyond  what  might  seem  possible  to  an  onskilled  observer. 

Bat  even  aside  from  the  welfare  of  the  idiots  themselves,  the 
interests  of  the  public  at  large  demand  their  segr^ation.  The 
moral  effect  upon  normal  children  of  contact  with  such  defective 
beings  most  not  be  overlooked.  Sach  influence  cannot  bat  be 
bad.  To  needlessly  subject  a  oommonity  to  such  an  influence, 
as  is  done  in  thoosands  of  instances  to-day,  is  an  imposition 

amounting  almost  to  a  crime. 

Hemby  Smith  Williahs. 


ANOTHER  SUGGESTION  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SILVER.     ■ 

BY  C.   W.   WILEY. 

AT  THIS  time  everybody  baa  a  specific  for  finaQCia)  disease. 
The  Popnliats  prescribe  nnlimited  national  paper  iasne ; 
the  Democrats,  judged  by  their  Chicago  prospectas,  state  bank 
paper  j  the  silver  mining  intereete,  in  conjunction  with  their 
Democratic  and  Populist  sympathizers,  free  and  nnlimited  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  of  gold.  Others  pre- 
scribe free  and  nnlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  various  other 
ratios,  ranging  from  fifteen  and  one-half  to  one  of  gold  to  twenty- 
eight  to  one.  Some  prescribe  a  single  gold  standard  with  silver 
as  a  sabaidiary  coinage.  Others  wish  more  gold  bonds  to  be 
sold  and  want  to  increase  the  issue  and  power  of  national  banks. 
Some  want  to  abolish  national  banks  and  bank  notes.  Others 
favor  a  sub-treasary  scheme,  under  the  auspices  of  the  mttional 
government,  to  issue  paper  promises  to  pay  on  all  grain,  metal, 
land,  and  other  values.  Each  panacea  is  guaranteed  by  its 
sponsois  to  be  a  perfect,  thoroagh,  and  satisfactory  remedy. 
Every  qnack  has  his  nostrum ;  every  theorist,  hia  theory,  and 
every  vagrant,  his  vagary.  Should  the  patient  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  doctors,  his  life  would  soon  be  doctored  to  eternal 
oblivion. 

Ko  one  doubts  bnt  that  there  is  financial  disease.  The  serious 
question  is  the  remedy.  In  the  first  place,  nearly  every  one  be- 
lieves that  what  is  known  as  the  Sherman  purchase  clause  of 
the  last  silver  act  should  be  repealed.  In  that  respect  both 
silver  and  anti-sitver  men  agree.  It  has  failed  to  satisfy  both 
friends  and  foes.  Tlie  silver  men  desire  some  substitute  to  com- 
pel an  enlarged  use  of  silver  as  money.  The  anti-silver  men 
want  unconditional  repeal.  Both  claim  to  be  bimetallists,  and 
each  charges  the  other  with  being  monometallists.     All  parties 
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dccltu^  iD  their  natioiial  platforms  for  the  ose  as  money  of  both 
gold  and  Bilver.     Exclndiag  the  Populist  heresy  of  unlimited 
paper  issuo,  a  large  m^ority  of  American  citizens  desire  the, 
money  of  the  nation  to  be  «ompoAed  of  both  metals.     Tbeyj 
deBire  gold  and  eilver  to  be  the  basis  of  all  other  money  ivoeo. 
It  t«  the  ratio  between  the  value  of  these  metals  that  botben. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  it  ia  the  common  desire  of  all 
thoaghtful  citizens  to  use  both  metala  as  money,  hon-  shall  they 
be  used  T  A  word  as  to  utandards.  There  should  Iw  but  one 
money  standard  of  value.  A  double  standard  never  has  Imkd 
and  never  will  be  a  success.  Political  economy,  experience, 
history,  and  common  anose,  all  tench  that  there  will  always  be 
greater  or  Icsa  fluctuations  between  the  relative  values  of  the 
tn-o  metals,  irltatever  the  established  ratio.  Supply  and  de- 
mand of  each  metal,  always  varying,  produce  fluotnatians  of 
value  and  cause  endless  changes  of  ratio  to  preserve  a  parity. 
Which  metal,  therefore,  should  be  token  aa  the  standard  t 
Either  will  do ;  bnt  since  gold  has  boon  made  the  standard 
throughout  the  leading  natjons  of  the  world,  and  chiefly  so  by  j 
the  United  States,  it  wonid  be  tlie  better  standard,  and  avoid 
much  trouble  and  oxpenao  in  commercial  dealings  witli  other 
nations. 

Then  what  shall  be  the  nB«  of  silver  1    This  ooantry  is  a  larie ' 
producer  of  silver.    There  is  plenty  of  nse  for  it  as  money.    II 
shonld  be  so  uwd.    There  Is  none  too  much  of  it.    There  is  not 
enough  gold  in  the  world  to  supply  the  money  needed  tn  oon 
merce.     I  believe  there  is  cone  too  much  of  both  the  pn'ciotu 
metals  to  supply  that  demand.     If  there  were  onoagh  of  cilhor, 
I  shonld  say  ufie  that  one  to  the  exdusion  of  the  other  and  eo 
obviat«  all  diflicnltiw.    The  trouble  is  both  have  to  be  ttwd.    I 
do  not  believe  in  an  ab«oi«t«,  arbitrary  ratio.     1  do  not  believe 
that  any  nation  can  tncreaae  or  dimlnlsli  tiio  value  of  any  ooiB' 
modity  for  a  long  time  or  to  any  appreciable   extent^  by  an 
vrogaot  flat.     What  need  of  any  rutlot    Xo  sooner  is  a  ratio 
CfltabUshed    than  supply    and   demand,    production    and    cou- 
snmptJon,  immediately  oanse  a  change ;  and  that  ratio  is  a  GUh 
one.    Gold  appreciates  and  silver  depreciates,  or  Woe  e*rM. 
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I  ofTer  no  excuse  for  snggeeting  aootiier  remedy.  It  may  be 
good  or  not.  It  is  dflsigned  to  mcT«aB«  the  vaa  of  silver  w  money 
and  to  fnmisli  a  market  for  the  entire  production.  I  think  it 
supported  by  sound  logic.  Uon.  W,  A.  Logae  of  Montana,  ia 
itB  spoQKor.  I  have  modified  hia  idea.  He  did  not  snggest 
either  metal  aa  a  standard.  I  vaiit  one  of  the  metahi  to  be  a 
standard.  For  reaaouB  heretofore  mentioned,  let  that  nUindard 
be  gold.  Coin  a  certain  number  of  grains  of  gold  hh  the  stand- 
ard dollar.  Ijet  Che  government  receive  all  silver  bullion  at  Its 
Tarioufi  miQt«.  Let  it  coin  and  stamp  it;  not  as  so  many 
dollais,  bnt  as  so  many  ounces  of  pure  silver.  Tjet  it  be  alloyed 
as  at  present  A.  small  seigniorage  might  be  charged  to  cover 
expense  of  coining  and  stamping.  Should  tbe  owner  of  silver 
bnlUon  prefer,  let  the  govemnwnt  iisae  to  him  a  certificate  or 
certilicalce,  stating  that  so  many  ouooea  of  tine  sliver  have  been 
deposited  with  the  government  to  the  credit  of  the  holder  of 
such  certificate  or  oertificatee.  At  any  time,  any  Iiolder  of  such 
oertificate  or  certificates  may  surrender  the  same  and  receive 
the  amount  of  stamped  silver  specified  therein.  The  oertifl- 
cMcs  can  be  issued  in  deoomtnatioua  of  one,  tvo,  fives  ten, 
twenty,  fifty,  one  hnndred,  two  fanndred,  five  hundred,  and  one 
thonsand  ounn^  t'rccauUous  and  rcgiilsttuits  against  counter- 
feiting and  mutilating  these  certificates  and  stamped  tokens  can 
bo  adopted  as  ai-e  now  in  force  witb  respect  to  present  money 
isfioes.  Tbe  designs,  both  for  snoh  certificates  and  stamped 
tokens,  should  be  mode  »o  as  to  readily  dlstingoiah  them  from 
other  money  issaea.  Fractional  coinage  and  all  other  money, 
now  in  circulation,  could  vemain  as  At  prc^nt  without  change, 
and  be  sa.«taincd  on  the  gold  bnsis  and  by  the  p;old  staudard. 

By  thns  coining  and  stamping  all  silver  bullion  offered  at  the 
mints,  or  issuing  certificates  for  the  same,  there  would  soon  be  a 
large  additional  circulating  medium,  sufilcient  to  supply  all  de- 
nionds  of  trade  and  commerce.  All  the  silver  produced  would  be 
tued.  Silver  would  tbou  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits.  There 
woald  then  be  no  excu.'ve  for  silver  n4vocate!)  to  declare  that  the 
government  aud  ''gold  bugs"  dbcriiuiuated  against  their  metal. 
They  could  not  llien  claim  that  silver  was  reduced  in  price  and 
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depreciated  by  ootispiracieft  in  Wall  and  Lombard  Streeta. 
Thero  would  be  do  reaflon  for  th«  aati-sUver  men  to  decry  the 
use  of  nilvrir  as  a  ctepreciated,  detkased,  aad  disboDe«t  correncj. 
There  vouUI  hood  be  plenty  of  circulating  medium,  tbud  Icaring 
tbe  Populists  no  excuEW  for  demanding  an  unlimilnble  and  irre- 
deemable gorge'  of  wortliless  paper  fiats.  Tbcre  would  be  no 
need  of  nn  <>n1ar^d  \!»a«  of  national  bank  not4^  There  would 
be  provided  sufficieni  ourrent-y  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade,  so 
tbat  when  the  TTnited  ^tnten  bonds  became  dne  they  ooold  all  be 
paid  otF  and  the  bank  uotea  issaed  on  them  retired  and  cancelled. 
Everybody  tbat  wanted  silver  money  could  have  it.  Of  coarse, 
no  one  could  have  silver  currency  or  any  otlier  witbout  Ito 
etinivalent  in  valoe  of  labor  or  proper^  valnes.  This  diver 
currency  would  be  booei)t>  sound,  and  based  on  actual  value. 
There  would  be  in  it  no  fiat  or  ftctitioQS  valne.  It  wooM 
furniiUi  an  outlet  for  siivor  prodaction.  Tbere  would  be  do 
arbitrary  ratio.  It  would  be  used  In  luternatioaal  trade.  It 
would  be  as  good  in  England  and  India  or  Germany  as  in  the 
United  States. 

Tbere  woald  be,  undoubtedly,  one  fvAtnro  of  uiabarraKiueni 
in  the  osa^  of  snoh  carreocy  at  the  Btart.  iiow  difflonlt  tlus 
would  be,  experience  alone  could  make  monUiBBt.  I  refer  to  the 
difficulty  of  estimating  tbe  exact  value  of  a  oertatn  amonnt  of) 
sach  silver  currency  oouverted  to  prceout  currency-,  and  rwv 
verm.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  some  trouble  and  embarransmeot, 
bnt  by  no  means  Insurmountable.  Practice  would  soon  facilitate 
exchange  1>etween  tbe  different  circulating  mediama,  and  mighr 
800D  make  It  cai*y.  It  would  be  no  new  idea.  During  wir 
tlmea  in  the  sixlteB,  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  inlerohaage 
between  greenback  and  gold  currency.  Mexican,  Spanish,  Bog- 
lifth,  and  Canadian  money,  sometiraes  in  large  qnanlitira,  hai, 
at  various  times,  been  in  circulation  in  this  country  with  our 
own  money.  Tbere  was  a  time  in  early  Oalifomia  history  wbes 
gold  duflt  and  slugs  of  gold  were  naed  as  money  along  side  of  the 
national  currency.  This  was  also  done  in  the  early  biatoty  of 
several  of  the  other  ttales  and  territories.  History  teaches  tbat 
varioDs  commoditiea,  such  as  bark,  wampum,  aliells,  tobacco, 
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Airs,  and  Dameroiui  other  articles,  were  nsed  ab  a  median)  of  ex- 
duuge  along  with  the  osual  currency.  All  were  used  and  usage 
made  Encilit;.  Any  oommoctity,  used  as  a  medium  of  escbaage, 
will  won  arrive  at  a  fixed  ami  determined  value  for  8ucb 
purposes.  Why,  then,  should  a  fixed  amount  of  ailver,  of 
known  weight  and  finenms,  present  any  great  difficulty  us  a 
roediam  of  exchange  I  I  do  not  n^n>rd  it  a^  any  great  difficulty 
as  soon  as  ibt  nsago  has  been  c&tabLisbed  for  any  great  length  of 
time. 

Then  there  are  those  who  will  make  a  bugbear  of  the  question 
of  finctuotions  in  the  ralue  of  silver.  There  is  nothing  in  that 
Silver  \b  not  liable  to  Unctuate  any  more  than  gold ;  at  least, 
such  tins  been  the  experience  of  ages.  And  no  one  can  prove 
that  the  varioos  changes  of  interebangeable  valoe  between  the 
two  metals  In  tlie  past  are  aOributnble  to  silver  more  than  to 
gold.  Tlie  decline  in  silver  bullloa  in  relation  to  gold  bollion 
bas  been  bronght  abont  chiefly  by  its  demoaetiKation  by  the 
leading  nations  of  Europe.  Lack  of  usage  makes  decreased 
demand,  and  decreased  demand  makes  depreciation  of  price. 
Who  doubts  that  had  those  SMoe  natJona  demooetdted  gold  and 
made  silver  their  standard  money,  that  gold  would  have  depre- 
ciated in  value  at  a  similar  declioet  l^e  talk  of  the  declino  in 
the  price  of  silver  bnllion  being  due  to  its  cheapened  prodoctlon 
is  noosense^  and  but  shows  the  Ignorunoe  of  those  who  so  main- 
tain. If  socb  be  the  cause  of  decline,  why  have  not  gold  values 
similarly  retrograded  t  Improvci»cnts  in  machinery  have 
made  in  the  production  of  gold  an  equal  if  not  greater  cheapen- 
ing in  its  cost.  Any  mining  man  fiuoUiar  with  tho  Hiibjcct  can 
so  affirm  and  prove.  In  fact,  at  present  thousands  of  dolhus  In 
gold  are  being  produced  at  a  good  profit  by  working  over  toiliugs 
and  leavings  of  old  mills  and  placera.  Tons  of  gold  ore  that  were 
left  on  the  dumps,  running  from  three  to  fifteen  dolluH  per  ton 
lo  gold,  are  now  being  milled  at  a  cost  of  from  seventy-Sve  i-entB 
to  three  dollars  a  ton,  which  tveuty  years  ago  would  not  pay  to 
work.  .\t  the  latter  date  it  cost  from  ten  to  twenty  dolhus  a 
ton  bo  work  free-milling  gold  ore.  Xo  tinch  currt-iipunding  re* 
doctloa  has  been  made  in  the  milling  of  silver  ores.     At  leufit 
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aevcuty-Gv«  per  cent  of  silver  ore  bas  to  tm  smelted  to  procarv 
the  silver.  The  redactioD  in  tlie  cost  of  amelting  Bilrer  ore  in 
the  luet  Lwciily  years  has  hnrclly  been  Sfty  per  cent  Ttte  coot 
of  prodncing  silrer  from  free-niilliog  sLlver  ore  has  been  reduced 
to  about  tbe  same  a&  that  of  gold  froni  fkve-DiilllDg  gold  ore.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  gold  produced  from  qoaitjs  is  found  in 
silver  ore.  By  the  stoppage  of  silver  mines  Uie  prodaction  of 
gold  will  be  greatly  cnrtailed.  At  present  nearly  all  the  silver 
mines  in  the  West  are  closed.  A  few  of  the  richest  alone  are 
being  worked.  This  has  eansed  nntold  disastem  in  mining  com- 
munilics,  Thousuuds  are  idle  mid  will  soon  bo  thrown  upon  tbe 
charity  of  the  world  unless  relief  comes.  The  results  of  tbe 
dosing  of  the  mines  are  similar  to  what  would  be  the  reaoU 
produced  in  eastern  manufacturing  commnnitiai  if  all  the  fac- 
torlbs  and  shops  should  be  closed.  Every  Indnstr)-  is  affected, 
and  bankruptcy  stares  the  people  in  the  face.  No  one  need 
wonder,  then,  ftttlte  occaslouul  intempenite  language  indulged 
in.  Something  should  be  done  by  CongreBS,  if  possible,  to 
relieve  the  situation.  It  ia  only  the  fool  or  polilloian,  who, 
under  tJie  circumstaDcee,  will  insifiCon  some  pet  theory  aa  (he 
only  Holntion  of  the  problem.  Give  the  mining  oommanitles 
relief.  Start  np  dcicliniug  indnstries.  No  pet  ratio  will  bs 
iiHi»ted  on  by  the  aensible.  What  is  the  ratio  of  sixteen  t4>  one 
compared  to  a  qucmtion  of  bruul  and  meat  t  Any  remedy  that 
will  revive  hope  and  indnstry  will  be  aattsfitctory. 

AVhatever  is  done  should  bo  done  in  the  iuteretit  of  Mand 
money,  and  should  be  pennanent^  fjet  there  lie  do  nxwe  make-  ' 
ehifts.  There  may  be  diEBcoltioe  iu  tbe  plan  above  outlined. 
There  would  be  a  question  in  regard  to  the  legal  teuder  quality 
of  the  propoMMl  silver  currency ;  but  wise  and  experienced 
financiers  and  statesmen  shonld  lie  able  to  solve  such  minor 
problems.  Tbe  basic  idea  of  the  proposed  currency,  I  Iwlteve 
to  be  sonnd.  Let  all  criticism  be  used  to  further  and  l>ett«r  the 
plan,  or  to  substitute  a  better.  I  urn  aworo  thiit  the  wlsaat  aad 
ablest  talent  is  none  too  dear  and  profound  to  n^uat  subtle 
<lDMtious  of  finance. 

These  ideas  are  respectfully  submitted  with  the  hope  that 
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there  may  be  something  of  value  in  them,  and  that  they  may 
help  Bhed  a  little  light  on  a  vexatioaB  problem  that  most  be 
eolved.  And  may  it  be  bo  solved  as  to  relieve  a  BufTering  people, 
and  in  the  interest  of  all ;  withont  detriment  to  any  portion  of 
oar  common  conntry,  but  U)  the  mntoal  profit  and  advantage  of 
every  citizen. 

C.  W.  Wiley. 


THE  DESIRABILITY  OF  A  GOLD  STANDARD. 
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TBE  recent  panic,  Uioiigli  It  has  done  trenwndoua  evil  in 
closing  factories  and  banks  whicli  were  reiUly  Ewnnd, 
and  iu  tlii'owlng  out  of  einploymeut  tliousandR  of  able  and 
wilUiig  vorkmen,  has  nerertheleMs  done  some  good.  For  In- 
st^Doe,  amoug  the  uiauy  ooiio«nm  irliic.li  have  resumed  or  will 
resume  operations,  or  wliich  have  paid  or  will  paj-  dollar  for 
dollar  of  their  Uab)litl€«,  were  a  great  man]'  which  were  long 
since  really  bankrupt,  which  ongbt  to  have  gone  into  the  hanils 
of  a  receiver  loug  ago,  and  which  will  be  able  to  pay  only  a  few 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Bat  foremost  among  the  good  th«  panic  has 
done  IB  th«  teaching  of  the  ooetl}',  and  by  experienoe  doahlf 
impreffiive,  leeon  of  the  danger  of  compromising  upon  financial 
jtoUcies,  or  of  Ignoring  the  grf  itt  and  ever-present  law  of  dematul 
and  supply  in  financial  legislation. 

The  fear  incited  by  the  drain  on  our  gold  reserve,  and  the 
apparent  nnwillinguesB,  at  liml,  of  the  president  and  hl.s  eccm- 
tary  of  the  trottsury  to  lasae  bonds  if  need  be  to  maintain  the 
parity  betn-een  the  gold  and  silver  dollar,  were  llio  prianrs, 
thoagl)  not  the  most  important,  causes  of  the  panic  Bui  we 
must  go  back  dtill  farther  to  dixcover  the  caiiM^  for  the  gnat 
exportation  of  gold.  Since  ISfM)  the  tmuking  houAen  of  BugUail 
have  been  in  difficnltiee,  and  when  the  failure  of  the  great  inter- 
national banking  eetnblishiuent  of  the  Baring  Brothcm,  whioh 
was  occasioned  by  tremendous  orer-Kpoculation  with  tforrowed 
capital,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  was  followed  by  almost  dad; 
ikiluree  of  large  banks  in  Aoatralia.  the  loeaes  u-«m-  felt  ninot 
sei-erely  in  England,  and  conseqaeutly  American  securities  were 
sent  home  to  be  cashed.  This  started  the  shlpiuent  of  English 
securities  aud  of  gold,  and  timt  was  soon  iiicrensed  by  the  hot- 
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anoe  of  trade  being  against  ns  to  the  extent  of  over  eighteen 
millioDS  of  dollars.  Still,  these  were  not  the  only  causes  of  the 
drain  on  onr  treasnry's  reserve  of  gold.  Besides  all  this  we  had 
the  act  of  Jnly  14,  1890,  on  our  statute  books,  and  foreign  hold- 
ers of  AmericaD  eecorities  cashed  them  from  being  paid  in 
depreciated  coin.  All  the  vaporings^that  the  16  to  1  ratio,  inde- 
pendent-action bimetallists  have  been  wasting  since  1S7S  apon 
hearers  who  conld  not  see  how  the  government's  stamp  was  to 
float  a  fifty-cent  dollar  at  par,  had  their  effect  too  in  frightening 
foreign  stockholders  and  American  depositors,  and  the  fact  that 
the  "silTerites"  hare  of  late  been  growing  stronger  and  stronger 
in  Congress  gave  weight  to  the  fear  that  they  might  embody 
their  policy  in  law.  And  then  came  India's  action,  and  the  fall 
of  the  price  of  silver  to  sisty-eight  cents  an  ounce.  There  had 
been  distrust  and  some  failures  before,  but  now  both  were  greatly 
increased,  and  all  the  while  we  were  purchasing  silver  bullion  at 
the  rate  of  4,500,000  onaces  per  month,  and  storing  it  up  in  onr 
treasury  vaults. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  banks  themselves  were  partly  to 
blame  for  the  large  withdrawal  of  deposits.  It  is  argued  that 
had  they  loaned  money  freely  and  at  brisk  rates,  of  course,  to 
protect  themselves,  instead  of  grudging  every  peony  of  a  loan, 
and  refusing  to  business  houses  that  credit  which  should  have 
been  accorded  them,  a  great  deal  of  the  history  of  the  past  few 
months  might  read  differently;  for  this  alleged  short-sighted 
policy  almost  immediately  brought  its  results  in  the  shape  of 
apprehension  on  the  side  of  depositors  that  the  banks  themselves 
might  be  unsound.  That  many  of  the  failures  of  the  549  private, 
savings,  state,  and  national  banks,  with  assets  estimated  at 
$176,791,417,  and  liabilities  at  $165,731,618,  might  have  been 
avoided,  is  shown  in  the  estimates  of  assets  and  liabilities,  and 
also  in  the  fact  that  94  of  these  have  since  resumed,  61  of  those 
resumed  being  national  banks,  out  of  154  failures  of  national 
banks.  Still,  we  cannot,  in  justice  and  equity,  lay  the  blame  to 
the  banks,  for  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  loan  only  as  little  as 
possible  so  as  to  guard  against  a  "run"  and  a  receiver  ;  and  the 
magnificent  showing  mode  by  the  large  associations  of  banks  in 
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New  York  and  others  of  onr  large  cideR,  proves  that  the  banks 
did  their  ntniot^  to  prevent  tlio  coming  of  th«  panie  and  devoted 
their  best  efforts  to  the  mitigatioa  of  its  sereritf  Then  it  vas 
here. 

The  clottiof;  of  these  549  banks  wroaght  great  distreas,  for  not 
only  oouUt  the  workman  not  get  at  hia  savings,  but  he  was  also 
thrown  oat  of  employment,  becanse  a  great  many  manafftcCariD^ 
coooema  had  to  cloac  for  lack  of  funds.  The  threatened  tariff 
cbaof^  also  had  its  vfievt  on  certain  indnstriee,  because  it  wm 
Jnstly  deemvd  adviitablc  to  first  sell  out  the  stock  on  band,  and 
then  work  only  a  small  force  of  men  and  keep  on  hand  only  a 
sinaU  stock  of  goodit  from  month  to  month,  tintil  the  threatened 
change  and  its  effects  oould  be  determined,  and  acdoo  taken 
accordingly.  But  I  believe  bhat  this  cause  did  not  close  manj 
factories,  perhaps  only  little  more  than  one  per  cent  of  those 
that  did  close. 

When  the  president  saw  thnl  the  panic  was  upou  n^  and  that  l>y 
the  large  boarding  of  gold,  oioney  was  commanding  a  preminni 
of  three  or  four  per  cent,  he  hosteued  to  call  a  special  tneetiog 
of  CungrcMs  to  remedy  the  state  of  afiairs.  Even  this  act  helped 
to  allay  somewhat  the  fear  and  panic.  Bat  what  hae  Oongrea* 
done  Blnoe  It  met  on  August  Tib  T  The  Uotue  soon  paswd 
repeal  by  the  unexpectedly  large  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty.  The  Senate  meanwhile  talked  aud  a  still  talking.  One 
day,  reports  state  that  unconditional  repeal  will  pass,  the  next^ 
that  it  will  not  paes ;  one  day  tlie  formtilation  of  a  ooupromiM 
is  heralded  by  glaring  headings,  half  a  ooiumn  in  length,  and 
text  six  columns  more,  and  figores  are  given  to  prove  that  a 
mttJority  baa  been  secured  for  its  pneaa^  and  the  oext  tlie 
whole  statement  is  again  denied.  Bnt  the  public  has  long  since 
wearied  of  the  talking  and  the  dallying.  Unconditional  rapeal 
most  pass,  sootier  or  later  {  why  not  sooner  t  The  great  nu^oiit; 
of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  it.  The  Senate  should  remember 
that  cotilldence  is  as  tender  as  it  erer  was,  and  that  we  are  not 
in  a  normnl  condition  yet.  Thousands  of  people  at«  still  look- 
iug  for  work,  and  hundreds  of  factories  are  in  openUion  either 
only  part  of  the  regular  time  or  not  at  all.     But  still  more  Is  the 
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i  condition  abown  to  be  not  ;et  free  from  danger,  by  the 
factn  edaced  in  the  pnbUc  debt  statement  issued  at  Washingtoa 
CO  October  2.  Ttie  gold  rMurve  oii  thut  duy  stood  at  ^3,5S*J,- 
1 7'J— still  below  the  marlc ;  and  the  public  debt,  which  smoanted 
to  9961,3SC,;;5,  «389,037,740  of  this  bouiDg  Inteteet,  $1,984,- 
770  with  interest  oe«»ed  since  lUAturity,  and  1371.36-1,261  bear- 
ing no  interest,  showed  an  increase  in  Sc-ptembcr  of  J834,793. 
There  wiis  »  rednctiou  of  $4,40S,27  7  in  the  cash  balance  of  the 
treasnry,  the  net  cash  balance  being  $13,293,461,  and  the  total 
ca»h  balance  *106,S:4,633,  jtgainst  $107,283,910  on  Aogast  31. 
The  total  gold  in  the  treasnry,  coin,  and  bullion,  was  $173,209,- 
771,  and  tbe  cash  offisettiog  the  eertificates  and  treasary  notes 
amoiinted  to  $.'i  70,225,363,  or  aa  increase  dnriiLg  the  mouth  of 
$4,A10,4S2.  The  total  Increase  in  Ute  circulation  of  national 
bank  notes  since  September  30,  1S92,  has  been  $35,911,254, 
makln;t  the  total  outslanding  on  September  30, 1S93, 1208,592,- 
172.  The  conipanttivH  alntement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  United  i^tatai  puts  the  total  receipts  for  September^  1S'.>3, 
at  $24,982,756.  and  the  total  expcnditiires  ut  $25,450,010.  That 
we  have  a  gold  reserve  of  only  ninety-three  miUioDs  instead  of 
one  handred  millions,  that  the  expenditures  for  the  past  moiiUi 
exceed  the  receipts  by  almost  a  million  dollars,  and  that  our 
debt  increased  in  one  month  over  eight  hundred  thonsand 
dollani  are,  in  themselveB,  statements  not  very  alarming,  but  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  »hunld  the  senatora  fail  to  pass  repeul, 
we  might,  and  probably  would,  have  a  return  of  the  panic ;  and 
geaerallj  the  relapse  is  more  dangerous  than  the  attack  proper. 
There  are  some  curious  and  inexplicable  aspects  to  the  ease, 
were  we  to  charge  the  (rouble  to  the  tariff,'  becatifle  the  panic  is 
over,  and  the  threatened  change  is  still  to  come.  There  are  some 
puzzliog  aspects  to  the  case,  were  we  to  cliarge  the  panic  solely 
to  the  tooT  incited  by  the  drain  on  our  gold  reserve,  for  from 
Jannary  1  to  February  4,  $14,744,510  in  gold  were  exported, 
and  between  Febrnary  6  and  September  10,  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  gold  just  about  balanced  e-acli  other.  Tet  tlie  panic 
was  felt  most  severely  in  this  latter  interval.  The  panic,  in  all 
its  phue^  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  when  we  charge  it  to  the 
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act  of  July  14,  18(10  iui<l  the  Tear  it  incited  after  tbe  exportation 
of  gold  had  l>egan.  Foretga  holders  of  Americao  aeourlUM 
cashed  theiu  Croiu  fuir  of  being  piiid  in  depreciated  coin  other- 
viae.  Everyone  saw  that  no  government  couM  alono  champion 
tbe  caow  of  a  dvprcciutAd  aud  diecardecl  money  metal,  purchase 
laifCe  aiQOunta  of  it  monthly  in  the  vain  and  foolish  bopt-  of 
koopiug  np  its  prif.'c.  or  coin  it  in  unlimited  iguantities  into  full 
legal  tender  doUais,  worth  only  ahont  half  their  face  ralue. 
Tithout>  sooner  or  later,  and  sooner  rather  than  later.  ha>*ing  its 
CTodit  shaken  to  the  very  foundation. 

The  first  action,  then,  should  be  the  prompt  repeal  of  the  oh- 
lectiooable  statute.  By  the  time  this  article  is  printed,  I  hope 
that  will  tiave  boou  accomplished.  But  there  must  come  the 
consideration  of  a  plan  to  settle  our  currency,  once  and  for  all, 
on  a  sound,  stable,  and  world-wide  rccogDlsed  basis.  That  basis 
can  hb  no  other  than  gold. 

It  has  been  asserted  time  and  again  that  there  is  not  enough 
gold  to  HanKaot  the  bosinesH  of  all  the  world,  that  gold  is  con- 
stantly appreciating  in  value,  and  that  the  dlscriuinatioD 
a^piinRt  silver  whh  the  result  of  connerted  action  among  a  few 
IMwerful  iiien  who  plotted  tJie  ruin  of  this  whole  country  for 
their  own  advantage.  It  has  been  proven  time  and  again  that 
th«w  charges,  oi>e  and  all,  nre  false.  Were  ve  to  concede  that 
there  is  not  enongh  gold  bo  furnish  a  basis  for  all  countrieti  of 
the  world,  we  would  Mill  clitim  that  a  gold  ba»iia  would  ftamtsh 
this  country  with  an  ample  and  a  atoMtf  standard.  All  oountries 
of  the  world  will  aot  use  gold— cannot  nse  it  by  reason  of  their 
peculiar  customs  and  requirements.  China,  for  instance,  cannot 
use  gold  AS  ftill  and  only  legal  tender,  becan»e  the  daily  wagv 
and  expenditures  of  tbe  average  native  are  m  small  as  con- 
pared  with  thooe  of  our  laboreni  that  the  bulky  copper  coin  he 
OSes  is  the  only  one  that  he  could  use.  Were  lie  to  receive  gold 
Id  payment  for  his  services,  the  piece  which  would  reprenent  hia 
wagott  would  be  no  larger  than  the  Hat  tmrlace  of  a  split  pea— a 
l)rcnth  could  blow  It  away.  Thus  tlie  workman  of  China  wotdd 
have  no  mtc  for  gold,  and  gold  could  not  be  the  standanl  of  I'alue 
for  blm. 
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"Sow,  perhaps  my  etatement  tliat  were  we  to  concede,  for  the 
Bake  of  argument,  that  there  is  not  enoagh  gold  to  fornisb  all 
conntrieB  with  a  basis,  tre  conld  still  maintain  that  a  gold  stand- 
ard for  this  country  voold  be  ample  and  stable,  may  not  appear 
aa  paradoxical  as  at  first  glance.  Only  the  important  nations  of 
Europe,  if  we  except  ourselves,  are  on  a  gold  basis.  Silver  has 
been  discarded  by  them  and  by  ns,  for  we  too  are  really  on  a 
gold  basis,  and  have  been  since  1870,  for  exactly  the  same 
reason  that  candles  have  been  discarded  in  favor  of  electric 
lamps  and  stage  coaches  in  favor  of  railroads.  Silver  will  not 
be  need  again  unless  gold  is  found  insufficient.  Of  course,  we 
will  use  it  as  subsidiary  coin,  bnt  not  aa  full  legal  tender.  Xow, 
if  there  were  an  insafficiency  of  gold,  what  would  be  the  result  T 
There  would  be  either  international  bimetallism  or  a  fight  for 
gold,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  we  could  use  our  wheat  and  our 
oats,  our  barley  and  our  corn,  our  cotton  and  our  rice,  the 
products  of  our  looms  and  our  forges,  of  our  mines  and  our 
fimns ;  we  could  pledge  the  best  credit  in  the  world  and  hold 
and  control  a  large,  the  lai^est,  stock  of  gold,  and  thus  control' 
the  financial  centers  of  all  the  world. 

Bnt  the  assertion  that  there  is  not  enough  gold,  is  not  the  only 
one  with  shadowy  foundations.  It  bas  been  and  is  constantly 
asserted  that  gold  is  steadily  appreciating  in  value,  and  prices 
consequently  falling.  But,  as  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  conclusively, 
I  think,  showed  in  his  article  iu  the  October  number  of  The 
Forum,  this  fall  in  prices  is  doe  to  improved  methods  of  produc- 
tion rather  than  to  the  appreciation  of  gold. 

There  is  one  point  over  which  the  independent  action  bimetal- 
lists  generally  wax  more  than  usually  eloquent  in  dennuciation, 
and  that  is  the  absurd  claim  that  the  demonetization  of  silver 
was  due  to  the  action  of  a  small  party  of  interested  speculators 
who  wanted  to  made  "fiesh  and  blood  cheap,  and  bread  and 
money  dear,"  as  Mrs.  Lease  puts  it.  That  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd, 
who  was  one  of  the  leading  financial  experts  in  the  world,  and  a 
bimetatlist  (as  shown  by  his  published  books),  or  any  one  else, 
ever  paid  8500,000,  or  any  other  sum,  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  secure  the  demonetization  of  silver,  is 
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a  ctaai^  as  false  as  it  is  iiifaDious.  That  there  waft  anytliiog 
stureptitioas  about  the  paaaage  of  tlie  demonetization  act  is  a 
charge  «4]iially  infamoiui  aod  (.■(jiiully  false;  for  tbe  Canffre«»ional 
Rectjrd  and  the  neir!>pa|;>ers  of  the  period  tJiow  that  the  meastire 
was  hefore  the  people  for  nearly  three  years. 

I  have  already  RhowB  that  T  am  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard. 
"VThy  au  I  opposed  to  the  tree  and  unliinited  coinage  of  silver 
at  the  ratio  of  Ifi  lo  1 1  Becanse  under  present  conditions  tnicti 
a  silver  dollar  would  be  fiat  money,  and  we  would  tlien  inevitably 
drift  to  the  griilf  of  silver  monouetaUifioi.  Then  coald  we  not 
have  free  coinage  at  an  18  to  1,  or  20  to  1,  or  24  to  1  ratio  t  Xo, 
for  the  money  would  still  be  fiat,  the  dollar  would  be  accepted 
only  here,  and  not  long  here,  for  its  face  valne  ;  it  would  drive 
gold  from  the  country,  it  would  he  the  prolific  cause  of  panic 
and  diisafiter.  I  would  strongly  oppose  the  free  and  nnlimlted 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  correct  ratio  or  about  2S  to  1.  The  eyee 
of  tho  principal  nations  of  Enrope  are  upon  as,  onr  policy  will 
decide  tli^ir  policy  i  our  action,  their  action.  They  will  not 
inconvenience  themselves  to  aid  ns ;  we  need  not  hope  that.  If, 
now,  we  alone  of  all  natioiis  oaiag  fcold  in  large  qnauiitiee, 
wonld  coin  siU'cr  In  unlimited  quantities,  even  at  the  correct 
ratio,  what  would  be  the  result  t  If  the  price  of  silver  were  to 
rise  ever  so  slightly  the  mintage  would  liavo  to  stop.  If,  oa  the 
contrary,  the  price  were  to  fall  ever  so  slightly  the  dollar  woald 
become  fiat  at  ouce.  The  indications  ore  that  the  price  wooM 
decline,  because  the  United  Statca  cannot  alone  oso  all  the  silver 
proditood  in  the  word  and  still  keep  gold  iu  tlie  country ;  we 
must  be  content  with  either  a  large  stock  of  gold  alone,  a  large 
stock  of  silver  alone  (as  fbll  legal  tender),  or  a  moderato  stock 
of  gold  and  silver.  But  with  a  large  stock  of  silver  alonc^  whore 
would  our  biiiielallbm  bcl  .\nother  point :  The  cost  of  recoln- 
age  of  our  old  bilver  were  the  ratio  cbiuiged. 

On  August  19lh  the  secretury  of  the  treusary  made  a  earaftil 
estimate  of  the  loss  which  would  result  by  the  recoinage  of  the 
silver  money  now  on  tuind  into  dollars  luad  subsidiary  coin,  with 
a  valne  in  the  ratio  of  twenty  pounds  of  silver  to  eqnnl  aoo  of 
gold.     If  is  resulb}  were  briefly  ta  follows : 
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Eetlmate  of  cost  of  recoiuing  the  silver  dollars  already  coined : 

New  bullion  to  be  added f76,8S3,700 

LoM  by  abraaion  and  meltiDK 3,000,000 

Cost  of  coinaKe  (labor,  materials,  etc.) 6,290,000 

Copper  for  alloy 68,200 

TranspDrtation  of  dollars  to  miuts 4,500,000 

ToUl $89,741,900 

Estimate  of  cost  of  recoinlDg  the  subsidiary  silver  coius : 

New  bullion  to  be  added 117,528,785 

LoBB  by  abrasion 1,926,000 

Cost  of  coinage  (labor,  materials,  etc.} 2,500,000 

Copper  for  alloy 15,636 

Coat  of  transportation 1,155,000 

Total $23,124,421 

BEC  A  FITUL  ATIOK. 

Estimated  coat  of  recoinlng  silver  dollars t8B,741,900 

Estimated  coatofrecoinlng  subsidiary  silver  coins  23,124,421 

Total $112,866,321 

Bnt  we  most  reooin  oar  silver  at  a  ratio  of  28  to  1  woald  we 
want  to  remove  the  objection  to  fiat  money.  To  have  this  ratio 
of  28  to  1  we  would  then  have  to  add  to  our  estimated  total  the 
price  of  new  bnllion,  extra  cost  of  coinage  and  of  transportation, 
and  the  cost  of  new  copper  for  alloy.  The  new  bnllion  required 
would  alone  make  an  additional  cost  of  $186,824,970,  making  the 
grand  total  eqnal  to  $299,691,291.  This,  then,  would  represent 
a  little  lefiS  than  the  cost  of  recoiuing  oar  old  silver  into  coins  of 
a  28  to  1  value.  Besides  this  cost  of  three  hundred  millions  we 
would  then  have  the  comforting  asanrance  that  we  had  an  unsta- 
ble basis  and  a  very  near  prospect  of  silver  monometallism. 

Thus  a  28  to  1  and  a  IG  to  1  ratio  are  equally  impossible.  The 
only  possible  alternatives  left  us  are  a  gold  standard  or  inter- 
national bimetallism.  The  latter  can  be  secured  only  after  those 
foreign  nations,  which  are  now  opposed  to  the  policy,  are 
bronght  to  a  realization  of  the  insufficiency  of  gold,  and  pro- 
ceeding on  the  presumption  that  there  is  an  actual  insufficiency, 
tiiey  can  most  surely  be  brought  to  its  realization  by  our  entering 
the  world's  markets  and  fighting  with  them  for  the  possession  of 
the  gold.  If  there  is  an  actnal  insnfficiency  we  woald  thus  soon 
have  international  bimetallism.  If  there  is  not,  we  woald  con- 
tinue on  a  gold  standard,  using  silver  in  large  amounts  as  sub- 
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sidiary  coin ;  and  why  Doti  Gold  ia  cot  appreciating  in  value. 
If  by  reason  of  Bome  accident  or  miacalonlation  ve  ahoold  have 
an  insnfficient  anpply,  the  valae  of  each  dollar  Toold  increaae 
and  pricee  conseqnently  iall.  This  conntry  would  then  be  a 
good  one  to  bny  from  and  a  poor  one  to  sell  to.  Conseqnently 
the  balance  of  trade  wonld  be  in  onr  favor  and  the  supply  of 
gold  would  be  increased  by  importationB  of  it  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  ever  were  too  mnch  gold,  its  value  wonld  decline, 
prices  would  rise,  this  country  would  be  a  good  one  to  sell  to 
and  a  poor  one  to  buy  from  ;  the  balance  of  trade  wonld  conse- 
quently be  against  ns  and  our  volume  of  gold  would  approach 
the  normal  amount  Thns  the  amount  of  gold  would  be  abeo- 
Intely  self-regulating.  And  of  its  oft-questioned  snfBciency  one 
more  vindication — 9S  per  cent  of  our  transactions  are  done 
on  credit. 

Richard  T.  Buebstatte. 
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DEBTORS.  AND  MONEY. 


BY  OCOKOE  CAXMN«    urLt.. 

THE  prwent  legiBlallvc  straggle  over  llie  qaestion  of  the  re- 
tention or  rejecCiOD  of  silver  as  a  money  metal  equally 
with  gold  is  almost  neoessarily  mixed  up  v[th  clftss,  corporate, 
ftnd  individual  feeling,  becauae  of  identity  of  iutereot,  and  is 
colored  and  even  flushed  with  the  hues  of  tranaient  paaslfiaa, 
from  the  fnct  that,  it  is  human  selfhood  oonCendiog  with  the 
larger  and  more  enduring  rule  of  geueral  beneSt,  the  lesser  in- 
stinctively striving  for  not  only  the  grenter  but  the  whole. 

When  what  ooosUtutes  the  lever  of  a  great,  social  power  like 

lUutwbicfa  deals  exclusively  in  a  country's  currency,  which  Is 

[the  circulatory  agent  and  8timDln»  of  its  life  and  health,  pie- 

as  might  naturally  be  exp&cteil  of  it,  to  encroach  opon 

the  oommoii  right  and  welfare,  and  with  conadoos  or  onnon- 

adoiu  greed  invades  the  domain   of  the  general  good  in  the 

[liooKer  of  its  desire,  it  mnst  be  allowed  that,  in  a  state  of  pro- 

gresmve  c3\'ili£ation,  it  is  time  to  apply  the  rmtraint  of  an 

informed  public  will  to  dUlodge  the  gristle  of   presumption 

before  it  is  hardened  into  the  I>one  of  precedent,  to  assert  for 

good  and  all  tlte  supremacy  of  the  general  convenience  and  neetl. 

It  is  a  straggle  of  sach  sort  that  expresses  the  real  meaning  of 

tlie  current  monetary  contention,  involving  morals  even  more 

thou  interests,  shaping  national  character  equally  with  national 

prosperity. 

XerertbelesB,  it  onght  rather  to  be  a  coofcrcnco  of  opinions,  a 

parllameDt  of  views,  n  congress  of  debatee,  whose  chief  cbarac- 

teriatic  shoold  be  a  competitive  desire  for  the  universal  good ;  if, 

•B  haroan  affairs  go,  It  may  not  be  a  sedate  study  of  the  practical 

MppUcstion  of  ascertained  principles  to  act^ial  emergencies,  It  at 

^leMl  might  range  high  above  that  level  whose  soil  is  prolific  of 
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epithet  aad  acouaatory  jargon — it  should  b«  removed  from  the 
areoa  of  low  prcjadiws  aud  abuftire  rivalries. 

They  who  rationnlly  yet  firmly  insist  on  the  retention  of  the 
irliite  Diutal  equally  with  ttiv  yellow  n^cA  not,  under  pretonoe  or 
coming  to  a  truer  understanding  of  the  dispute,  be  assailed  a> 
diereputiiblfi  in  point  of  cliaract«r,  «&  conspirators  against  IJieir 
fellow-men,  aB  rebels  against  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity. 
If  any  cla»  interest  i^  to  Im  singled  out  ad  the  svapegoat  to 
hear  the  sins  of  misguided  or  maladroit  policy  in  respect  to  the 
corrcncy,  it  surely  might  b«  more  rcafionable  to  charge  these 
sins  upon  the  calculating  and  contriving  dealers  in  money,  whoee 
motives  cannot  bo  placed  wholly  above  th«  reach  of  qaestioo, 
than  upon  the  producers  of  one  of  the  con-stimeut  money  metala, 
who  at  bc«t  are  at  the  disposal  of  legitilativc  iutluCDce  and  at  no 
time  In  a  condition  to  dictate  and  control. 

To  accuse  them,  or  the  groat  debtor  class,  of  a  disposition  to 
conspire  selfishly  for  their  own  particnlar  good,  is  for  the  obsti- 
nate twelfth  juror  to  rail  at  his  fellow-eleven,  for  the  idie  few  to 
upbraid  the  vastly  ontnumbering  industrious,  the  fortunate 
handful  to  arraign  the  still  unfortunate  many,  the  wolf  to  im- 
peach the  quality  of  the  sti'Cam  flowing  from  out  Its  own  red 
Jaws  down  pust  the  station  of  the  helpless  lantb. 

By  common  consent,  the  expectation  of  a  reform  adileTomeat 
at  the  hands  of  thoec  who  have  forcud  the  dire  neoeasity  of 
reform,  is  held  to  be  a  broad  abttunlity.  Abuses  areapC  to  be 
vindicated  rather  than  removed  or  remedied  by  those  who  ate 
reaponsible  for  them.  M'here  an  interested  motive  is  obvions  to 
the  onlinarj-  xight,  it  is  not  for  its  poasesMt  to  (ulUuto  a  caU' 
]>ftfgii  of  indictment  against  those  whose  vsr7  wont  motive* 
would  not  constitute  a  tithe,  and  scarcely  a  tittle,  of  the  weight 
of  tJiat  which  notoriously  loads  down  the  accuser. 

The  favorite  tesortof  the  monometallic  ptaiutiff  iu  the  prenmt 
case  Is  to  tlie  reiterated  charge  of  pure  and  unadulterated  self 
iotercMt  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  producers  of  silver  and  th« 
great  debtor  cliisa,  whicli  in  this  comparatively  new  country 
constitute  the  overwhelming  industrial  minority.  It  la  a 
charge  fur  uiorc  ejisily  made  than  answered,  and  therefore  a 
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fovorite  mode  of  argument  with  thoee  who  reject  all  argument, 
whatever  that  weakens  their  own  claims  or  dislodges  them  from 
their  position.  At  the  most  it  proves  nothing,  makes  nothing 
more  apparent,  begets  nothing  bnt  a  wholly  needless  irritability. 
It  reaches  down  to  no  underlying  cause — comes  no  nearer  to  a 
remedy  for  recognized  wrong  or  error. 

This  is  a  qneetion  to  be  determined  even  approximately  and 
tentatively  by  the  experience  of  all  rather  than  by  the  interest 
of  a  favored  few.  The  accepted  custom  of  years  will  be  much 
more  deoiaive  of  it  than  the  self-assertive  theories  that  serve 
chiefly  a  new  school  of  unsuspected  spoliation.  If  the  apostles 
or  diaoiples  of  this  school  will  bnt  consent  to  fairly  measure 
weapons  with  those  who  contend  only  for  the  reinstatement  of 
right  nnder  reason,  as  it  is  illuminated  by  experience,  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  that  the  result  will  not  secure  the 
einoere  and  complete  concurrence  of  their  opponents.  And  that 
assuredly  cannot  mean  the  governance,  first  or  last,  of  selfish  in- 
terest. It  does  mean  the  deserved,  the  delayed,  the  disputed 
supremacy  of  the  common  good. 

THE  SILVER  MISERS. 

To  attempt  to  pnt  the  responsibility  for  the  present  condition 
of  finances,  and  cooseqaently  of  business,  upon  the  owners  of 
silver  nuQing  properties,  and  accuse  them  of  engaging  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  compel  the  purchase  of  their  product  at  an  artificial 
price,  is  a  demonstration  of  egregious  folly  and  the  malignancy 
of  blundering  ignorance.  A  very  low  grade  of  iustrneted  in- 
telligence ought  to  be  sufficient  to  uproot  such  a  prejudice 
instantly.  When  approbriou3  epithets  begin  to  fiy  in  the  air, 
the  suspension  of  reason  is  sufficiently  assured. 

First,  silver,  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  world's  money 
metals,  is  deprived  of  its  rank  and  degraded  to  the  level  of  a 
commodity  ;  then  the  producers  of  silver,  who  are  likewise  the 
pioneers  of  the  settlement  and  development  of  onr  vast  Western 
domain,  are  called  conspirators  for  their  united  protest  against 
the  rank  injustice  of  the  destruction  of  their>  property.  They 
rightfully  become  indignant  at  being  told  that  they  are  free  to 
transfer  their  laborious  and  costly  industry  to  some  other  field  of 
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operatJOD.  To  be  bo  bidden,  too,  by  the  power  that  seeks  the 
destruction  of  their  property  is  the  hardest  strain  that  oould  be 
put  upon  hniuan  endaranoe. 

It  is  uat  Himply  a  produt-t,  like  eoal,  iron,  and  copper,  tJiat  ii 
yielded  by  the  silver  minefl  ;  these  are  at  beet  only  represented 
by  monpv,  which  imparls  to  them  their  comuiorciiil  valne;  bill 
it  is  one  of  the  Torld's  measures  of  valae  for  oil  products,  and 
for  more  than  this,  it  freely  exchangee  for  all  other  prodacte, 
which  none  of  the  others  do.  Hence  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  it  ie  money  it^lf.  though  aa  yet  uncoined,  that  is  songht  to 
be  first  degraded  and  then  destroyed  by  the  combination  that 
would,  if  it  could,  burj-  tho  ailTor  miuiog  induatry  ooder  the 
dump  of  its  aocusatioDH  and  epithetf<.  Once  gettinc  it  into  a 
poiution  of  public  disfavor,  after  having  degraded  its  prodaut  by 
purchased  decree  and  furtive  legltlatJon,  this  cnlcatatisg,  greedy, 
reoitHSeleeB,  and  insatiate  combination,  with  a  Buhliinity  of 
edVontery  that  ha»  no  parallel,  turu-s  in  \x»  nfTected  »oorn  and 
chargw  theee  who  protect  against  its  palpable  itytistice  witJi 
being  oonspiratora  to  rob  the  people  through  the  govennneni, 
by  insistlug  on  its  paying  more  than  its  value  for  their  prodnci, 
and  on  maintaining  it  at  that  standard  which  the  aocnsiog  eooi- 
blaation  wonid  persistently  refuse  tliom. 

Then  comee  along  the  Gradgrind  utatistician,  who  aesames  to 
cover  and  include  all  knowledge  of  all  Uiiugs  in  tJie  nebnloas 
mass  of  his  ligares,  himhelf  coafoaed  and  ambitiotu  chiefly  to 
ooufuise  all  others,  ile  proceeds  to  shuffle  his  p«pera  oDtl  state 
bis  wise  coDL'lusions.  And  what  does  he  sayl  One  of  the  rnre- 
meet  of  his  gurrulous  class  begins  by  comparing  tho  t^ital  of  the 
product  of  the  Miver  mining  iadnstries  with  the  total  of  the  iraa 
miuee  product^  the  coal  mines  product,  and  so  uu.  But  an 
these  products  in  any  sense  money  metals,  as  silver  is  and 
always  has  been  T  WonId  tliey  be  worth  oven  fmctlonally  what 
they  now  are,  but  for  the  intervention  of  money,  tlist  tS,  of 
silvorl  Aud  it  is  specially  to  be  uoted  today,  (hat  tits  prion  of 
the«o  products,  thus  brought  np  for  comparboa  with  silver,  is 
governed  very  closely  by  tlio  price  of  the  greitt  ugrlunltaral 
staples — wheat,  cotton,  pork,  provisions — and  that  tlieae  maio- 
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tain  a  level  vJUi  the  price  of  sllrer,  and  silver,  too,  measured  in 
its  ralne  by  its  twin  metal,  gold. 

To  compare  silver  mfniug  with  the  mfuing  or  other  ores,  not 
monej  ores,  is  merely  to  ancover  and  expotse  tbe  sballowneos  of 
the  one  making  ihe  exhibition.  Snch  a  person,  whatever  be  may 
lie  as  a  statistician,  ia  the  poorest  and  paltriest  of  economists,  and 
cniifniiiidg  flie  oflices  of  the  two.  Fie  Ooee  not  realli»  that  silver 
is  still  mouey,  though  for  the  past  twenty  yeara  not  in  the  fnll 
WDM  in  Ibis  ooQ&try,  and  tnternattonully  les»  and  lees.  He  does 
not  remember  that  only  at  the  iiegiDDing  of  the  present  century, 
in  ISld,  did  any  nation  entitled  to  universal  respect,  manifest  a 
preference  for  gold  over  silver,  the  monetary  ose  of  silver  np  to 
that  time  being  nuiversal,  and  it  being  tJie  standard  everywhere, 
either  alone  or  in  mutual  alliance  with  gold.  He  does  not 
know,  or  el.'«  be  docs  uoC  care  for  it,  that  Oennany  demouetized 
gold  in  1857.  He  sees  no  dilTerence  whatever  between  products 
for  iniroediiite  ooosnmption,  like  coal  and  iron  and  copper,  and 
a  prodnct  thai  endare«  permanently  and  is  never  consumed,  like 
^Iver.  He  is  conveniently  Ignorant  of  tlie  supremely  decisive 
fact  that  gold,  by  hoatile  legislation,  equally  with  silver,  would 
poasess  no  greater  ku/im  than  silver  docs  now  in  conatHiuence  of 
snob  legislation.  Uv  is  oblivious  of  die  ac<M;pt«d  ocouomic 
truth  tliat  tbe  BO-oalled  depreciation  of  one  of  tlie  money  metals 
of  the  world  simply  means  the  eorrcapouding  appreciation  of  the 
other,  interfering  legislation  ha^iag  simply  broken  the  auto- 
matic yoke  under  which  thoy  worked  together,  and  always 
effectively,  in  the  common  service  of  tbe  world.  He  mouths  the 
subtle  aud  silent  purpose  of  the  scliish  class  that  seeks  to  rule 
the  world  through  the  ownenUiip  of  its  prosperity,  iiod  this 
through  the  control  of  its  necessary  supply  of  money.  Oan- 
Bcionaly  or  unconscioanly,  be  is  the  tool  and  servant  and  water- 
oarrier  for  the  real  oowtpirutors,  who,  at  the  bead  of  the 
creditor  class  of  every  kind,  themaelves  money  lenders  and  tbe 
shrewdest  of  finauoiors,  would  double  their  increment  by  halving 
the  world's  money. 

Bat  why  uU  ttiis  bue  and  cry  over  tbe  mining  of  silver  T  some 
will  ask.    Why  notT  Is  our  instant  reply.    Can  there  be  too  much 
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of  it  mioed  for  the  world's  needs  and  for  the  advau  cement  of 
dvilitation,  If  It  is  to  be  contlnaed  as  one  of  tlte  money  bkIaIb 
of  the  world  f  And  if  it  is  not,  thep  we  are  outy  to  hope  for 
progress  for  olvilii^ittion  without  ibo  fullest  ami  largest  OM  of  iCB 
one  and  only  effedive  agent — money.  Exchange,  commerce, 
loteruational  relations,  these  are  the  chief  ooosljttientfl  kdA 
easentiala  of  modem  civilization.  Cripple  their  sole  effective 
agent,  money,  by  the  caK-ulHlitig  diminution  of  Ita  niipply,  aad 
the  inevitable  result  is  atrophy  and  steady  impoverishment  and 
decay.  The  pretense  that  tlie  world's  oxchangw,  domestic  and 
foreign,  are  performed  by  credit  rather  than  by  actual  money,  i* 
(0  be  Dooepted  only  so  far  as  this  vast  and  fast  IncreasiDg  volnme 
of  credit  has  a  substantial  foundation,  ^per  in  all  its  tnatil- 
fold  forms  safely  serves,  the  ofTice  of  exchange  only  so  &r  as  it 
represents  money  or  what  will  readily  exchange  for  tnon^. 
Money — gold  and  sih'er — forming  tlie  fonudation  of  ct«dlt,  )l ! 
wilt  be  conceded  that  that  foundation  cannot !»  too  broad.  It  i» 
money,  not  ci-edit,  tliat  aiistnins  prices.  Why  have  prices  kept 
steadily  falling  since  the  demonetization  of  silver  began,  if  it ' 
WM  credit  and  not  money  (hat  auatalitrd  them  t  Wbat  Mtfitiiin 
credit,  then,  but  money!  And  wbat  diminishes  and  deMniyti 
credit  but  tlie  degradation  iind  diminution  of  money  1  Mouey, 
therefore,  npliotds  prices  eqnally  with  credit,  or  ehse  the  fonnda- 
tioii  of  a  hoose  doea  not  uphold  the  second  atory  etiually  with 
the  first. 

yr\\y,  tlien,  this  pretended  apiireheualon  of  a  saperabandaBee 
of  silverf  If  any  danger  does  exist,  it  is  solely  becnnM  of  hos- 
tile legislation.  Abrogate  that  legislation  and  allow  tbe  two 
money  metals  to  work  automatically  one  with  the  otlier,  and 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  too  mnch  priniaiy  and  real  moiie>'  for 
tills  country  or  for  the  world.  It  is  the  aolo  supitort  of  credit, 
upon  which  depends  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cnrrent 
exehanges.  As  for  silrcr  inflation,  under  the  restorulion  of  freo 
coinage,  there  \a  just  as  mnch  danger  from  It  ns  there  la  tton 
the  inltation  of  the  country's  wealth.  History  rocurds  bIdmiM 
coantlesa  instances  of  ualional  min  from  pa|>er  InfbUlona,  hut 
not  a  single  iostaooe  is  to  be  found  of  a  country  or  a  stale 
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'M&g  Injured  id  the  ftUghteet  degree  by  a  sniwrabundaDce  of 
ailTer.     And  it  is  wholly  safe  to  wiy  that  it  never  vill. 

Silver  miniag  ui  not  to  be  decriod  btM.'au«!  tte  nniTenially 
ralaable  product  i»  temporarily  degraded  by  fat.-Uly  luistaken 
hostile  legUIation.  A  supembuudance  of  Hilrer  is  the  bugbear 
of  the  uaioforiued,  m  it  is  the  designing  ontory  of  the  orafty 
mind.  Tiie  oatput  of  gold  and  xUver,  in  the  dixpenxation  of 
Providenee,  can  never  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  world's 
needs ;  the  qnaatitative  relation  of  each  to  the  oth&t  is  in  tin 
lODg  ran  anifonn  and  safe. 

But  the  present  annual  output  of  silver,  we  are  told,  is  double 
what  it  was,  und  thut  tends  to  cheapen  ft.  As  balUon  merely,  ft 
commodi^  only,  it  might;  but  not  as  money.  Up  to  tbedio- 
ooveries  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia,  the  yearly  product 
of  silver  was  about  three  times  that  of  gold ;  and  after  that,  for 
the  decide  1650-60,  the  gold  product  was  four  and  five  times 
that  of  silver;  yet  iu  spite  of  thie  complete  revohitiou  in  the 
prodaotive  relation  of  ttte  two  metals,  and  indeed  throughout 
all  the  vioixditudes,  in  their  relative  production  from  1803  to 
ISiS,  the  law  of  one  nation  alone.  Prance,  maintained  the  parity 
of  the  two  metals  as  money,  without  a  break  or  waver  dnring 
the  whole  of  thai  period.  The  British  BoyiU  commubion,  in 
order  to  illustrate  in  its  report  the  force  of  law  oa  the  relation 
of  the  metalm  nduiltteil  that  the  bimetallic  nytilent  of  the  T.atin 
Unioa  "exerted  a  material  influence  upon  the  relative  value  of 
tbe  two  metals,"  and  that  "it  kept  the  market  price  of  silver 
approximately  steady  at  tbe  ratio  fixed  by  law  between  them, 
namely,  164  to  1."  But  for  the  sixty-two  years  previous  to  the 
foundation  of  the  fjattn  Union,  France  alone  maintained  the 
same  ratio  and  the  parity  of  the  two  metala.  And  Fi'ance,  with 
a  population  of  ^,000,000,  and  a  territory  not  equal  to  that  of 
Texas,  ba8  in  circulation  «i!00,000,000  of  silver  with  $sr>0,- 
000,000  of  gold,  wliile  we  have  but  #300,000,000  of  silver  to 
over  $600,000,000  of  gold. 

But  the  fear  is  expressed  that  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  equally  wiUi  gold  will  drive  gold  ont  of  the  oonntry, 
leit  na  down  as  a  nation  to  a  silver  basis,  and,  in  the  words  of  Uie 
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presideiit,  place  as  where  "we  coattt  no  longer  claim  a  place 

amoog  oatiODS  of  tfae  Drat  alass."    Two  things  are  very  trae: 

Gold  U  of  no  uise  to  us  unless  it  serves  as  ojrculatiiig  [iiou4^f ,  and 

tt  cannot  leave  the  ooontry  unless  we  get  ita  eiinivaleut  in  return. 

If  our  gold  is  drawn  away  from  us,  it  certainly  will  l»e  in  circn 

latlon  in  the  oonnCrieA  where  it  goea.    Those  would,  of  conne, 

be  tbo  countries  in  whirJi  our  liurplns  producte  are  sold.     Hence 

it  would  only  help  make  money  plentiful  in  thoee  oonntriei^  and 

twnseqnently  put  np  prices.     Here  it  is  locked  np,  held  in  a  sort 

of  RuperHtitioQS  idolatry,  and  only  keeps  dowu  prinea  for  oar 

wheat  and  cotton  producers  to  pay  tlieir  toxca  and  debts  with. 

We  need  have  no  fe-ar  of  coming  abort  of  oar  dislribotive 

abare  of  the  world's  money ;  that  will  be  determined  by  out 

jntemalional   trade.     If.  we  do  not  have  enough  to  nuuntain 

prices  at  home  at  the  level  of  the  world's  prices,  then  guld  will 

flow  in  to  restore  the  equUJbrinni.    The  laws  of  dUtrihution  are 

so  much  more  natural  than  artiGcial  or  economic  that  we  can 

rely  on  their  automatic  operation  to  balance  all   temporar}- 

inequalitieti  and  establish  a  general  equilibrium.     The  stock  vf 

gold  held  In  the  country  cannot  bo  driven  out  cxcej)!  by  rorcinf 

into  circulation  either  silver  or  pai>er  equal  to  the  entire  volume 

of  gold  in  circulalJon.     But  It  Ls  at  no  time  to  be  forg<.>tten  that 

the  ooantry  meanwhile  is  growing  in  population  and  wealth,  and 

an  increafle  in  the  volume  of  money  is  to  be  malntiUned  lo 

corrottpoud. 

THE   UKBTOU  CLASS. 

The  debtor  class  ta  openly  charged  with  a  dishonest  desire  to 
escape  the  full  weight  of  its  obligations,  in  demanding  tlte  fttll 
serviM  of  silver  equally  with  gold  as  a  money  nietul.  Then  It  Is 
manifestly  dishonest  to  wek  to  keep  money  at  its  steadiest  pcwd- 
ble  value.  And  in  order  to  be  a  nniroraally  accepted  meoMire  of 
all  valaes,  ought  not  money  above  all  things  to  possess  wi  neariy 
a  stable  and  unwavering  value  Itselfl  Will  any  hottest  creditor 
maintain  that  it  is  nn  iqjostice  to  himself  tliat  money  as  a  mew- 
nre  of  value  is  made  as  steady  and  staple  as  iioaslble  1  Is  he  not 
dishonest  rather  if  he  insists  on  Its  twlng  wavering  and  uncer 
talu,  himself  calculating  on  being  its  manipulstorl    Should  we 
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eeteem  the  grocer  atrictly  honest  who  advocated  a  changeable 
boBhel  measure,  or  the  dealer  in  dry  goods  who  demanded  a 
varying  yard  measnre,  or  the  market  man  who  wanted  only 
fonrteen  or  twelve  onncee  to  weigh  a  full  ponnd  1 

If  it  is  indeed  a  wrong  motive  that  can  be  alleged  against 
debtors  in  this  matter,  why  not  inquire  what  is  the  real  motive 
of  the  accusing  creditor  class  in  its  persistent  and  nnited  pur- 
pose to  contract  the  oircolatlon  by  the  disuse  of  silver  t  Unless 
there  is  no  motive  whatever  in  it,  which  is  indracribably  absurd, 
there  can  be  bat  one,  one  only,  in  a  measure  so  absolute  and 
thoroughly  resolved  :  it  is  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  ;  then,  plainly  enough,  those  who  can  control  the  money 
in  circulation  will  inevitably  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  It  is  always  the  dealers  in  money,  heading  a  proces- 
sion of  creditors  and  annuitants  with  whom  their  influence  is 
supreme,  who  scheme  to  bring  about  a  shrinkage  in  the  money 
volume.  They  very  well  understand  what  it  means  for  them- 
selves, whereas  the  masses  of  the  people,  among  whom  are  of 
course  incladed  the  debtor  class,  are  wholly  ignorant,  or  have 
been  so  until  now,  of  its  fatally  costly  effect. 

A  shrinkage  in  the  money  volume  is  inevitably  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  money  unit.  A  dollar  is  worth  more  in  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  dollars  in  circulation  :  the  less  the  total 
number  out,  the  greater  the  purchasing  power  of  each  one,  the 
fewer  out,  the  easier  the  control  of  the  entire  volume.  This 
none  anderstand  better  than  the  great  money  dealers  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  axis  on  which  the  world  of  their  achieved  or 
coveted  wealth  turns.  The  masses  do  not  know  it,  or  if  they 
know  it  do  not  realize  it.  They  are  the  industrial  producers  of 
the  world's  needed  commodities,  not  dealers  in  that  which  meas- 
ures the  value  of  those  commodities.  Their  attention  is  upon 
other  matters.  Nevertheless,  they  are  the  ones  whom  the  deal- 
ers in  money  deliberately  despoil,  confiscating  the  fruits  of  their 
industry  that  their  own  vaults  may  be  filled  and  their  cofl'ers 
overflow. 

But  the  debtor  class,  termed  dishonest,  charged  with  conspi- 
racy to  de&aud,  stigmatized  as  the  enemies  of  "honest  money," 
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CRllod  fools  and  iDaane,  and  loaded  with  a  variety  ofopprobrioof^ 
epittietH — who  are  Uiey  that  constitute  it  T  What  ia  tbeir  fgeaenl 
cliaraoter  in  the  great  oomuuinity  t  How  are  they  oonoenked  la 
the  common  prosperity  t  In  what  relation  do  they  Btaod  to  the 
innnnierabic  enterprises  that  slgouliEe  the  rapid  development  ef 
the  coDatry  in  all  that  ooutribnteti  to  the  national  wealth  f  It  is 
much  too  vitui  an  inquiry  to  be  shirred  over  wiUi  the  explosion 
of  a  pr^'udice  that  haa  its  root  in  greed.  The  claas  thn>i  invid- 
ioa'^ly  termed  the  debtor  class,  it  should  be  plainly  undetstood, 
is  made  up  of  the  great  m^ority  of  the  community  that  are  not 
either  wage  earoets  or  money  lenders,  possessors  of  iaoomes,  and 
annuitants.  In  (his  same  stigmatized  class  are  to  be  foond  the 
larger  number  of  the  mou  who  constitute  the  constructive  energy 
of  the  country ;  the  men  vho  conceive  plans  for  improvement 
of  every  kind,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  development,  of 
the  common  resonroes  \  the  men  of  real  enterprise  and  life,  and 
without  whom  as  an  olemvut  of  progress  all  muvemvnl  woidd  be 
but  sloggish  and  alow ;  men  who,  if  borrowera  of  capital,  as  ts 
wlu41y  legitimate,  are  by  that  verj'  means  the  most  active  and 
soooaBsfbl  oDDtribntors  to  the  weoUth  of  the  great  oommonity. 
They  bare  rightly  been  named  the  dynauio  force  of  our  tmliiv 
population.  Alert,  restleae^  ontlooking,  active,  ever  moving, 
energetio,  courageous,  they  are  tlie  force  that  tnalotains  the 
oommoD  life  in  healthy  action. 

These  are  the  men  wbo  make  np  the  debtor  daM  tJiatis  habltn- 
ally  slurred  by  the  money  lending  power  as  desirous  of  paying 
honest  indebtedness  in  leas  amounts  tlian  tbvy  burrowed.  Tfae 
malignity  of  the  insinuation  is  paralleled  only  by  its  meannes. 
Which  class,  Id  the  eye  of  reason,  in  view  of  this  monetary  law, 
is  the  one  more  likely  to  desire  to  defraud  or  take  advantage  of 
the  other  -the  creditor  claB».  that  would  calculatingly  incroaM 
the  valne  -ot  each  dollar  fifty  per  cent,  or  the  debtor — and  tbu 
vaotly  more  numerous — class,  that  by  fk-ee  and  equal  oolnage  of 
silver  would  bring  both  metals  to  a  common  parity  of  one  hundrad 
oODts  for  every  dollar.  No  inClimitiou  is  made  by  the  bold  and 
MoBtaring  accusers  of  the  latter  of  the  existence  of  the  sligbteat 
oupldltj  of  their  own,  tliat  wonld  Increase  the  value  of  the 
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mooey  dnit  for  them,  enabling  tbetn  to  obtain  tnore  of  the 
products  of  intltffitry  than  before  for  a  dollar.  The  debtor  class, 
cm  the  other  hand,  the  producing;  cla»i,  the  n-iif^-eamitie  claw, 
the  orerwhelmiDg  minority  of  tb*;  piwpli.',  in  fa«<,  neitlier 
demuid  Dor  expect  that,  with  the  free  and  equal  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver,  silver  paymeuts  will  not  be  honest'  hundred-cent 
payments  for  a  dollar,  which  they  most  <%rtainly  will  be  if  the 
two  money  metals  are  left  as  before  to  maintain  a  mutual  rela- 
tion nntoiuatically. 

THE  SILVBH   DOLLAB. 

From  the  est«bli«hnieut  of  the  governnwDt  to  February  13, 
1873,  the  sllrer  dollar  wm  the  otandard  coin.  It  oootainod 
dnring  that  entire  period  37 1  \  grains  of  pnre  silver,  and  it  con- 
tains precisely  the  same  (tnantity  now.  A  standard  gold  dollar 
coin  has  no  existeneo;  as  a  cariosity,  token,  or  charm,  oom- 
parativoly  few  people  have  seon  or  handled  one  The  gold  dol* 
lar  standard  coin  l.s  an  illusion.  Considered  oB  a  coin,  jnst  as  a 
Bilrer  dollar  is  considered,  a  gold  dollar  poeseeses  no  value  nor 
deairmbllity  for  any  of  the  uaea  to  which  money  is  put.  Bimply 
as  a  coin,  it  haH  been  most  pertinently  said  of  it  that  gold  should 
and  does  begin  where  silver  should  luid  docs  leave  olT.  The 
largest  of  silver  coins — the  silver  dollar — is  the  standard  of 
values;  all  gold  coins  are  but  multiples  of  the  silver  dollar 
standard.     \  few  gold  dollars  were  minted  after  1850, 

Sinec  18&5  wheat,  eotton,  and  the  most  of  the  great  staples 
have  been  continnously  falling  in  gold  price.  How  as  to  the  gold 
price  of  silver  bullion  t  Before  1875  silver  ruled  steadily  at 
abont  60  peooe  sterling  per  oauce.  Qnotatiotis  have  dropped 
below  43  pence  sterling  per  onnee.  What  is  the  reason  for  it  1 
The  fall  in  the  prices  of  seveateen  leading  articles  of  oommeroe 
in  the  Li^ndoti  market  for  Ibe  decade  1ST5-1885  was  abont  '2' 
per  cent.,  while  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  bidlion  has 
been  about  28  per  cent  since  1875,  conclusively  showing  that  the 
Talue  of  gold  increased  during  the  years  specified,  since  it  took 
more  commodities  to  satisfy  its  rising  value  ;  while  an  ounce  of 
silver  bullion  line)  ns  greitt  purchasing  power  as  it  had  before 
1876)  even  In  1845,  in  procuring  the  uooessarios  of  life.     Now  if 
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tbe  QHMoriDg.  or  th«  purcLiuiDg,  power  of  silver  us  bullion  hot, 
M  thofi  Rhovn,  undergone  no  change  relatively  to  the  averaj^ 
Talne  of  tli<.^  staple  vomuioditiOH  that  are  bought  and  :Mild,  tbc 
price  of  latwr  incladed,  is  it  not  perfectly  dear  that  ailrer  ts  tbe 
hotter  standard,  hecatiso  the  more  natural  by  long  custom,  and 
that  all  other  things  should  be  measured  or  valued  by  ttl 
Least  of  all.  does  it  any  moro  n-adily  reconcile  us  to  llie  transfer 
of  oar  own  money  standard  and  uuit  to  thai  of  Great  Britain,  in 
obedience  to  tbe  command  ot  the  money  magnates  of  that  money- 
lending  country! 

Tlie  old  silver  dollar  is  in  fact  the  only  dollar  «re  ICDOir  or  are 
likely  to  know.  As  for  a  gold  ntandard  dollar,  it  is  a  creatioD 
of  the  imagination.  It  bas  no  circulation  among  as.  It  is  wholly 
a  theoretic  standard,  conoeived  by  cunning  financiers,  and 
Is  in  no  souac  a  practical  one.  Above  all,  it  is  absurdly  ridico 
lomi  for  the  advocates  of  the  minimir.ed  mintdrop  gold  dollar, 
the  size  of  a  generous  shirtboeom  stod,  to  rait  at  tbe  size  of  the 
silver  dollar  as  that  of  a  "atovelid  "  or  a  "cartwheel.^' 

Tho  avowed  hostility  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  rcets  ob  bbcIi 
vague  and  coutradictory  K^ouDda  that  it  is  really  ilitBctUt  to 
descril>e  and  locate  them.  The  lirst  effect  of  free  coinage  to  U 
bo  that  the  i;overnment  will  have  to  pay  the  silver  miner  a  Ml 
dollar  for  soveuty  cents  or  les»  worth  of  silver,  and  thai  will 
make  a  seventy  cent  silver  dollar  tbe  basts  of  our  oarreney.  If. 
however,  the  lirat  assertion  be  (ruo.  the  seoond  cannot  be,  and 
tiee  venA.  The  silver  miner,  any  one  ought  to  know,  cannot  get 
a  dollar  for  seventy  cents'  worth  of  silver,  except  by  raising  his 
proffered  silver  bnlliou  to  par,  that  is,  to  91.29  and  n  fraction 
l»er  ounce ;  aud  when  he  docs  that  tJie  dollar  Is  also  at  par,  ami 
the  seventy-oeut  dollar  has  no  existence  outside  of  a  mono- 
mctJLllist's  distempered  imiigioatlou. 

Then,  agiiio,  the  United  States  is  to  become  tho  duinpinf 
ground  for  the  cheap  silver  of  the  world  ;  aod  at  the  samo  tfne 
gold  is  to  rise  to  a  premium  (it  is  there  already),  and  go  oat  of 
circulation  (it  has  no  olrcolatiou  now),  and  we  shall  be  put  on  s 
silver  basis,  with  a  limited  and  depreciated  oarreney.  Tba« 
scarecrow  statements  espoee  tbe  raggedoeas  of  their  contra- 
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diction :  corrency  inflation  and  cnrreacy  contraction  both  at 
once,  a  depreciated  dollar  and  a  diminishing  volame  of  cur- 
rency— financial  impoasibilities,  and  a  plain  reannciation  of  the 
irell-known  principles  of  economy.  For  if  the  volame  of  money 
is  diminished,  how  can  the  dollar,  whatever  it  is,  be  depreci- 
ated T  And  how  is  the  volame  of  money  to  be  dlminiahed  if  th^ 
nnconnted  hoards  of  foreign  silver  are  all  ready  t^i  be  "damped" 
npon  OS  from  the  moment  onr  mints  are  freely  openT  It  \» 
antrae  that  a  contraction  of  our  money  volame  can  be  caused  by 
free  coinage  ;  if  anything,  it  will  be  just  the  contrary.  And  if 
no  such  foreign  hoards  of  silver  exist  as  we  are  thns  threatened 
with,  then  gold  is  certainly  not  to  be  driven  oat  of  circnlation, 
and  the  apprehension  of  a  contraction  of  the  money  volume 
fails  again. 

Will  this  tidal  wave  of  silver  overwhelm  us  from  the  direction 
of  India  T  A  hundred  millions  of  silver  are  drawn  every  year 
from  India  by  Eagland,  or  two  thoasand  millions  in  the  twenty 
years  from  1858  to  1878.  However  this  large  amonnt  may  be 
applied,  it  is  certain  that  lodia  is  all  the  time  being  impoverished. 
A  country  in  the  prolonged  throes  of  bankraptcy  is  the  last  one 
to  be  likely  to  ponr  its  only  money  over  us  when  it  notoriously 
cannot  scrape  enough  together  for  its  own  ose.  Outside  of  the 
tTuited  States — says  the  director  of  the  mint — the  total  amount 
of  silver  in  the  world  is  *3, 338, 500, 000,  and  much  more  than 
one  half  of  this  is  in  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits ;  and 
there  it  will  stay  as  fast  as  if  it  were  buried.  Europe  has 
$1,482,400,000  of  silver,  or  four  dollars  per  capita  for  that  con- 
tinenti  of  which  France  holds  nearly  one  half.  The  question 
raised  by  the  gold  advocates  for  a  terrorizing  purpose  is,  How 
much  of  this  amount  is  likely  to  come  here  1  Any  intelligent 
examination  of  the  case  will  show  that  from  no  country  in 
Europe  can  a  considerable  export  of  silver  be  expected ;  cer- 
tainly not  fix>m  France,  nor  from  Italy,  nor  from  Enssia,  nor 
ftom  Austria,  nor  from  Spain. 

The  coinage  rates  in  Europe  range  from  somewhat  less  than  14 
to  1  to  15*  to  1 ;  consequently,  in  converting  European  silver 
into  American  silver,  the  rate  of  the  latter  being  16  to  1,  there 
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would  be  a  loss  to  the  diOereat  Baropean  ittates  of  trom  3  to  U 
per  cent.  AsBQialng  thai  under  Uie  operation  of  free  oolnage 
the  American  itilver  dollar  remains  at  par,  this  would  imply  a 
loss  of  ^'i;t,(H>i>,(HH>  upon  the  full  legal  tender  coin  atone,  and  a 
still  greater  lost  in  case  the  A-tnericaa  dollar  faib  to  maintain  its 
par  valne.  Thns  the  loss  by  excliftoge,  in  oilier  words,  Uie 
"dumping"  process,  as  is  perfectly  apparent,  would  sapply  all 
the  protection  needed  against  any  danger  of  onr  being  flooded 
or  buried  under  with  silver  from  Europe.  Our  obvioos  and 
certain  oommerclal  gain  in  the  »itver  using  coantrlefl  of  Soatli 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  populous  world  of  the  East  is  deeerv> 
ing  of  coosldemtioD  by  itself. 

Let  it  only  be  understood,  as  a  matter  of  univeraal  necessity 
rather  tliau  of  any  organized  purpose,  that  this  silver  dtsciusloo 
is  not  to  be  finally  closed,  oor  the  question  finally  settled,  by  any 
of  the  mean  and  uusatlsfylug  shifts,  tlie  purpofieleos  and  ili> 
digested  legialatios,  and  the  unpatriotic  sacrifice  of  national 
Mlf-reepect'  which  anything  le«9  than  bimetallism  iuipUe»; 
it  mast  be  only  by  the  steady,  firm,  natural  resting  <hi  reoog- 
uized  principle,  on  ascertained  law,  oa  brood  natiORol  experi- 
ence. Not  Goancial  fttmet  slang,  bankon'  whispered  paatwords, 
money-lenders'  winking  phrases,  bat  plain,  worn  maxims,  the 
oondeosation  of  economic  experience  alone  can  (uroish  the 
foundation  for  any  settlement  tbat  will  uphold  a  fabric  of 
national  dimeDsionii,  expressive  of  national  life,  prognsn,  pros- 
perity, and  power. 

Geokgb  Cakhixq  Hiu. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  POLITICAL  INDEPENDENCE. 

BY  JOHN  J,  O'KKILL. 

PERHAPS  tbe  most  pleasing  sign  of  the  timeB,  from  a  polit- 
ical Btandpoint,  and  that  which  aognrs  moet  well  for  the 
fatare  proeperity  and  happiness  of  the  ooantry,  is  the  grovth  of 
independeace  ia  thought  and  action  among  our  citizeas  on 
qnestiona  affecting  the  pnblic  interest  or  the  fitness  of  candidates 
for  pnblic  place.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  fact  that  a 
man  was  the  nominee  for  ofiBce  of  a  certain  political  party 
infinred  his  election,  regardleas  of  his  merit  or  capability.  A 
candidate  now  must  have  a  stronger  claim  on  the  suffrages  of 
tbe  i>eople  than  his  connection  with  this  or  that  political  organ- 
ization. 

The  canse  of  this  growth  of  political  freedom  lies  in  the 
increasing  liberality  of  thought  which  characterizes  the  people 
of  this  generation  the  world  over,  in  onr  own  country  in  partic- 
nlar,  and  which  is  brought  to  bear  on  social  and  religious 
qnestiona  alike.  The  people  realize  the  iact  that  a  political 
party  is  but  an  association  of  persons  actuated  by  the  same 
motives  and  governed  by  the  same  principles,  banded  together 
for  the  farthering  and  carrying  oat  of  those  motives  and 
principles.  The  old  idea  that  a  man,  no  longer  believing  in  the 
principles  of  a  party  nor  supporting  its  doctrines,  could  con- 
scientiously continue  to  uphold  that  party  merely  because  it  was 
the  party  with  which  he  had  always  been  identified  and  he  there- 
fore believed  it  his  duty  to  support  it  blindly  and  without  ques- 
tion and  to  cast  his  ballot  for  its  candidates  without  regard  to 
their  character  or  fitness  for  public  office.  This  idea  is  speedily 
passing  away,  and  in  its  stead  is  coming  the  higher,  nobler 
belief  that  the  very  essence  of  a  political  organization  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  principles  which  actuate  it  and  that  when  a  citizen 
can  no  longer  scmpuloualy  uphold  those  principles  he  and  his 
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party  hare  come  to  "tlic  i»iu-Liug  of  tlie  ways,"  and  it  is  tine 
for  him  to  seek  more  congenial  political  associates. 

AiDOug  uo  cias»  of  vot«rs  is  this  feeling  so  inarbect  oa  in  the 
ranka  of  the  younger  element  The  reason  U  not  bard  to  find. 
Tb«  yonug  man,  jast  past  his  m^ority,  enters  into  the  consideia- 
tion  of  public  aflfaire  with  the  honest,  ansellSab  purpose  of 
voting  and  acting  as  he  beliove«  for  the  beat  interests  of  Ifan 
country.  He  has  not  aa  yet  become  imbned  vith  the  idea  tjiat 
b«  ia  tho  bond  slave  of  his  party,  and  if  tliat  p&rty  abuse  the 
trost  vhicb  be  haa  reposed  in  it,  by  advocating  improper 
moaeurca  or  supporting  uovorthy  candidutea,  he  Is  quick  to  ex- 
hibit hia  disapproval  at  the  ballot  box. 

The  press,  too>  baa  felt  the  effect*  of  this  increase  of  lo4e- 
pendenoe  among  the  voters,  lite  newspapers  which  meet  with 
the  greatest  me«eora  of  soooMs  nowadays  are  not  the  old-tine 
organs  which  are  merely  the  mouthpieces  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  whoso  principles  they  support.  The  iutelllgent  voter  has 
00  time  to  spend  in  the  pernsal  of  the  editorial  oolamns  of  a 
ioomal  whwo  views  on  pnblic  questions  are  dictated  by  politjcal 
boases.  He  knows  beforehand  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  their 
oommenta  on  public  men  and  things  and  realises  Hint  tliose  com- 
ments are  governed  not  by  a  true  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the 
beet  intercala  of  the  people,  bnt  by  partisan  hate  and  prejndloe. 

The  independent  voter  ia  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
adventurer  who  trinks  his  sails  to  meet  Uie  fickle  wind-S  of  poliU- 
cal  fortune.  The  man  who  leaves  his  party  becnnae  of  an  honest 
disagreement  witti  its  policy  or  dbapprova]  of  the  oondoct  of  lis 
leaders,  is  dcsr-rving  of  the  greatest  measure  of  praiM.  But  the 
political  trimmers  who,  as  rnts  leave  a  sinking  ship,  dsMrt  a 
party  only  when  il»  prosperity  Us  on  the  decline  and  who  wax 
fat  on  the  good  things  which  are  the  reward  of  their  perfidy, 
deserve  only  the  oontemptof  honest  men,  and  though  feared, 
perhaps,  are  not  trusted  eveu  by  the  political  leaders  who  make 
use  of  them. 

In  these  few  observations  on  the  growth  of  Independeooe  of 
political  thought  and  action,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  decry  the 
benefits  whicti  may  accrue  to  the  people  from  political  ot^gaaiza- 
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tioa,  vhicb  Then  properly  guided  and  carried  only  to  that  extent 

which  inanres  effective  effort,  may  become  a  mighty  engine  of 

good.    But  when  oi^nization  becomes  a  mere  cloak  for  one-man 

role  or  the  tyranny  of  a  clique  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  and  to 

show  the  leaders  that  while  the  members  of  a  party  may  be 

thoroughly  amenable  to  Bach  discipline  as  is  neceeswy  to  the 

oontinnanoe  in  existence  and  the  success  of  their  organization 

ihey  have  not  entirely  resigned  the  right  to  think  and  act  for 

themselves  on  pnblic  questions  and  that  any  encroachmeutB  on 

their  rights  and  liberties  in  this  regard  will  be  resented  and 

punished. 

John  J,  CNbill. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

The  RaUway  Problem.     By  A.   B.   3tickney.     Cloth,   12mo,  pp. 

249.     St.  Paul :  D.  D.  MerriU  &  Co. 

Bat  few  questions  have  been  more  thoroughly  discussed  the 
past  five  years  than  the  railroads  in  their  relation  to  the  public 
interesL  The  author  of  this  work  began  his  business  career  as 
an  attorney  in  Wisconsin  in  1861,  and  ten  years  later  became 
interested  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  railroads,  and  is 
still  manager  of  a  road.  His  judgment  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  more  or  less  biased,  though  he  says  that  he  is  not 
oonscions  of  any  desire  except  to  state  fairly  and  Mly  the 
material  facts  in  the  controversy  as  he  understands  them. 

He  admits  that  his  sense  of  justice  has  been  outraged  at  the 
arbitrary  and  selfish  action  of  railway  constructors  and 
managers  as  well  as  by  what  he  esAia  the  time-serving  policy  of 
legislators  both  state  and  national.  He  thinks  that  the  railways 
have  asked  too  much  of  the  people  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  people  have  often  expected  too  much  of  the  railways. 

The  history  of  railroad  building  iu  Wisconsin  is  given  in  con- 
siderable detail,  and  Its  reckless  speculative  character  fully 
described.  It  was  during  this  time  that  the  railway  autocrat 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  He  demanded  county  and  town 
bonds  to  help  build  roads.  A  paid  lobby  attended  every  legis- 
lative session,  while  judges  of  all  grades,  from  supreme  justices 
to  justices  of  the  peace,  executive  officers  of  the  state,  members  of 
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th«  lej^atore,  and  "pot-botue"  politicJans  all  had  free  penes. 

Air.  StlckDcy  might  have  addoil  that  this  part  of  the  railway 
maoagets'  program  remains  practically  ancbane«d,  and  in  most 
Hbates  the  same  oondition  exists  to-day.  Anollier  pow-ur  used  to 
compel  towns  to  accede  to  their  terms  in  earlier  days  waA  (he 
discrimiDadon  in  freight  rates,  and  many  meu  who  cuuld  Dvilh«r 
be  threatened  nor  bribed  into  snppoi-t  of  measatea  favorable  to 
the  railways  were  forced  Into  line  by  being  cither i mi naCt.'d 
againHt  in  freight  charges.  Fortnnately,  this  power  has  been 
largely  destroyed.  Before  its  orerthrow  nierchitnis  were  wool 
to  send  baaketo  of  champagne  to  the  beads  of  traffic  depart- 
ments and  sealskin  Jackets  to  their  wives,  beeaose  special  rates 
were  given  to  favorite**.  Xow,  aa  Sir.  Slickney  obeervea.  the 
sealskin  jacket  biLsiness  has  tteen  reversed  and  they  are  snpplied 
from  tbo  treai^urieH  of  the  railway  oumpanics  to  the  wives  of 
derjts  in  mercantile  houHes,  whose  boshands  happen  to  be  in 
pnnrwininn  of  the  authority  of  routing  freight. 

The  chapter,  "Effects  of  Discrimliiatiou,' '  clearly  allows  the 
great  indaenoe  of  railroada,  nncontrolled  by  state  or  national 
authority,  to  make  or  <le(inroy  not  only  individuals  bat  towns 
and  com  muni  ticit. 

The  author  is  particularly  interesting  in  bis  disctusion  of 
"  Fairne-ia  of  \iep\\  Rates."  He  declares  that  it  is  not  granger 
law«,  nor  the  interstate  laws,  nor  the  acts  of  commissiona  tltol 
have  reduced  proftts  to  a  zero  point,  bat  the  mismaoa^nwDt  of 
the  companies.  Managen  surround  ihemaclves  with  a  8t«adi&g 
aimy  of  flight  and  passenger  asents,  soliciting  agents,  adror- 
losing  agents,  traveling  agenta.  typewrjtent,  clerks  and  rnnaen. 
They  or<-upy  the  most  expensive  offloes  on  the  t>e6l  comers  nf 
the  moMt  liiiiMirtutii  streets.  These  offlces  are  all  finely  famished, 
while  theater  tickets,  carriages  and  other  extras  are  supplied 
without  i>.MiiL  These  standing  armies,  like  all  snob  Imllea,  are 
ponsuuiers,  bat  not  producere.  "All  of  ibcm  in  twenty  yf>at«," 
be  says,  "  have  not  prodace<l  a  ton  of  A-elghL  Tlmlr  whole 
bufiineRS  is  to  get  the  freight  that  others  have  produced  'rooted' 
over  their  line  honestly  if  tUey  can,  but  get  it."  Thts  argumeot 
will  appeal  with  great  force  to  the  oliaervlng  man  who  osanot 
have  failed  to  note  the  enoruions  expense  incurred  by  the  lead- 
ing railways  of  the  country,  in  the  manner  so  aptly  clecwrlbed 
Mr.  Stickney. 
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THE  POLITICAL  RUUNION  OF  THK  UNITni)  STATB 
AND  CANADA. 

RV  Att  RX-MKMKKR  tV  TUB  CANADIAIt    l>AHI.IAHKNT. 

CONTINENTAL  nnfon,  or  the  pollUpal  reiinion  of  the  Unftod 
Htates  and  Oauadn,  is  the  moot  compreheDBiTe  and  impor- 
tant qu«fltion  ttefoTf  the  A  inoricttn  people.  The  )iolitlnil  reunion 
or  the  two  great  ICnglish  speaking  cotnmanitied  who  now  occapy 
and  control  Uib  continent,  to  iiuot«  Prof.  OoMwin  Smith, 
"would  exdiide  war  from  North  Amerirs  and  dedicate  the 
whole  oontJnent  securely  to  |>caceful  industry  and  prognwa.  It 
wonld  remove  all  internal  ciu^itomii,  lineH,  and  imjiedinienta  to 
trade.  It  would  make  the  8t.  Lawrence,  the  fijiheries,  the  seal- 
ing grounds,  and  all  privilegefl  whicJi  nre  uow  tlie  subject  of 
perpotnal  digputc,  the  undisputed  heritage  of  alL*' 

Proftssor  Smith'fl  ormolasious  eiuinnt  lie  Hnooc»»Ailly  d(8pnte<l, 
anti,  tbeiefora,  the  hohject  merits  the  earnest,  thonghtful,  and 
KrioDS  eomlderstioD  of  all  tliosc  who  create,  control,  and  direct 
public,  opinion  in  Ihiit  conntry.  It  nhonld  be  di»cuHE«d  in  a 
brtKid,  lllicral,  kindly  spirit  upon  both  sidea  of  tti«  boundary 
line.  The  reunion  of  the»e  two  grejtt  oonininnitics  ia  not  desira- 
ble ankn  ooDsummabod,  as  the  matured  judgment  of  a  lai:ge 
mfyority  of  alt  concerned,  u|>on  teniM  gencroini,  Jnst,  and  honor- 
able to  both  of  the  contra^-ting  piirtieH.  It  can  only  be  acooro- 
pllahed  peaceHdly  after  full,  free,  public  discussion  in  the  press 
and  upon  the  piihlic  platform  in  both  conntriot.  The  advocatett 
of  political  reunion  have  nothing  to  fear  from  public  discussion. 
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They  c»n  well  afTord  to  create  it  and  abide  by  tbe  resoIL  T)m 
adnmtagea  of  reaQion  are  so  great  to  botli  comniUDitlee,  from  « 
finaDcial,  cotuniercial,  iDduMrial,  and  |>olit1cal  sUindpotDt,  that 
to  aroiuie  disctt.<»ion  aod  investigation  in  a  generotu  anil  kindly 
spirit,  is  to  afiHure  \\&  ])eac«fiil  consiitiimatJou. 

Tbe  proper  attitude  for  the  people  of  tJie  United  States  to 
assume  was  admirably  expressed  in  a  very  few  words  by  Prof. 
Smith,  when  reqiieste<l  to  prepare  a  resolation  for  adoptiou  by 
the  National  C-onrention,  hold  at  Miuueapolift  in  1892,  and  was 
as  follows:  "T«t  i^onada  cast  in  her  lot  with  her  own  oontioeDt 
and  idie  shall  have  all  that  the  continent  can  give  her.  We  will 
respect'  her  freedom  of  action  and  weluoioe  her,  when  abe  desiKd 
%  into  an  equal  and  honorable  union." 

Caua<liauH  (and  they  are  many)  who  eantestly  dceire  to  see 
political  reunion  peacefully  consummated,  and  are  quite  willing 
and  ready  to  make  great  peraonal  8acTific«8  to  promote  and 
Eiecnre  it,  need  and  deserve  a  pnblic  declaration  of  asanrance  in 
nnmiDtakablo  torui:^  from  a  large  non-partisaa  orgauised  body  of 
American  citiiiens,  fairly  reprewntative  of  pablEc  opiolon  in  tbla 
country,  that  when  they  have  educated  and  prepared  a  minority  of 
the  Canadian  people  to  desire  and  seek  reunion,  Canmla  will  be 
cordially  received  npou  tertuii  jni>t  and  generomi  into  "an  eqnal 
and  honorable  nnion."  They  seek  this  moral  support  front  the 
people  of  this  oonntry,  and  they  ahould  not  aeek  it  in  vain.  They 
cannot  fairly  be  aaked  or  erpeoted  to  outer  upon  and  WHteia  a 
campaign  of  eduKitioo  upon  thin  snhject  without  this  MSOnuieB. 
If  the  advantages  to  Oow  from  reunion  were  aimply  of  a  finan- 
cial fir  oomniercial  clmnuter,  and  this  eoiintry  were  to  reap  all 
tbe  boneGts,  there  might  be  good  reaaona  for  the  senttment 
Avqaeutly  expreflae<l  by  Americans,  that  all  advaooes  should 
come  from  the  Canadiamt,  and  that  our  position  should  be  oue  of 
supreme  iudiffbrcuoe.  Tlie  benefits  arc  mutual  and  far  tran 
Bcend,  in  importiuice,  financial  or  commercial  gain. 

The  political  reunion  of  tbe  United  States  and  Canada  will 
remove  forever  the  cauaea  most  likely  to  involve  this  oonntry  in 
a  serious  oonfiict  with  Great  Brittun  and  make  it  poaubie  to 
create  and  estaUiah  a  moral  union  between  America  and  the 
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Mother  laD<l,  which  cannot  bo  attained  nader  prescmt  cod- 
ditioos. 

This  alone  is  of  fiir  greater  importaniA  to  tlio  aeveral  brancbw 
of  tliR  EngliHh  speaking  rwe  throughout  tJie  world  than  all  the 
financial  sod  comnierciai  advantages  to  flow  from  it  to  the 
people  of  North  Araorfcu.  Tlie  iuduence  for  good  of  a  moral 
nnfou  between  reooited  Xorth  America  and  Ur«at  Britain,  apon 
the  promotion,  extension,  and  prt-servalton  of  govcniinent  by  tho 
people  cannot  l>e  ovcreHtiniate<l.  8urh  a  union  wonld  power- 
fully intliioueo  the  settlement  of  all  international  dispates  by 
poaoefnl  nrhitration  rather  than  by  the  sword,  and  lend  to  can.se 
the  ditfhaudmeut  of  the  great  armisM  of  Knrope,  which  are  a 
constant  nienace  to  ib)  pence  and  a  heavy  and  unjuttt  burden  to 
its  toiling  milliona,  as  well  as  a  perpetual  disturbing  factor  in 
the  financial,  eoinmercial,  inditMri»1,  and  iiolitiojil  iifTftlrs  of  tb« 
whole  world.  If  the  peace  of  Enrope  wore  assured,  QnancJal, 
ooinmereial,  and  Industrial  values  wonld  rest  npon  n  more 
stable  foundation.  The  inHueoce  of  the  political  reunion  of 
tlieee  two  English  commnntUcs  upon  the  preservation  of  peace 
in  North  and  South  America  demrvea  coDsideration.  Our 
oointnercial  interests  alone  in  South  America  arc  already  very 
great  and  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  with  tlie  completion  of 
the  Nicaragua  Oanal  they  will  lie  largely  further  aagmented. 

Continental  union  was  proposed  to  the  people  of  Quebec  by 
the  C-ontinental  Oongreas  in  scHsion  in  Philadelphia  npou 
October  26,  1774,  and  again  in  Mny,  1775.  It  was  advocated  by 
Washington,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Samnel  Adams,  Jeffereon, 
Madison,  Jay,  Livingston,  John  Adams,  and  Qonvonteor 
Morrifl.  The  failure  to  spcnre  its  coRsnmmation  at  that  time 
was  largely  due  to  the  publication  of  an  ultra  I'rotottunt  attack 
npon  the  Roman  OatJiolics  of  T^ower  Canada. 

It  might  have  been  effected  in  1^7  but  for  the  cold  indiflTer- 
once  of  the  .\inericiui  people,  which  enabled  tlie  imperial  gov- 
emmeot  to  easily  crash  the  annexation  movemeut  then  active  in 
Canada,  and  drive  its  chief  promoters,  'William  T.yon  ItrcEentlo 
and  John  Rolph,  into  exiki.  And  still  again  in  18-19,  when 
BQch  prominent  political  loaders  as  the  late  Sir  Geoi^  Oartier 
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sod  Sir  Alexander  T.  GnJt;  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  the  praeofc, 
OoTemor  of  Kew  Bmnitwick;  Sir  Johii  J.  O.  At>boU,  ex- 
premier  of  lite  Domiiiion  ;  and  Sir  David  MoPhenmn,  a  senator 
of  Canada,  signed  the  ^lontreal  annoxation  uuuiife«to,  but  for 
the  determined  uiiposition  of  the  leaders  of  the  pro-slarery 
par^  in  this  ooantry,  who  feared  the  effect  of  tbo  admittion  ot 
aeveral  new  fre<^  Hiatfs  into  ihe  Union,  and  to  prevent  whidu 
they  secured,  throaf;h  President  Pierce,  the  Keciprocity  Treaty 
of  1864,  which  gave  to  Canada  the  Boancial  and  comineFcial 
advantaged  of  political  union  witliont  separation  from  Great 
Britain.  Our  Civil  War,  and  its  attendant  bnrdeiis,  allayeil  the 
desire  of  the  Quiadlan  people  for  a  tinie  for  political  reunion, 
bat  soon  after  1S79,  when  we  bad  re-eetablisbed  our  financial 
credit  U[H>ii  a  ririii  basis  and  demonstrated  onr  ability  and 
willingneeB  to  dlHcbarfte  all  of  onr  obligatiouH,  the  latent  defiire 
for  reunion  was  revived  and  has  beeu  steadily  increasing  eTorl 
since,  and  now  exiKts  upon  a  broader  bnnis  and  apoo  stronger 
convictions  as  to  its  bent-fiocnt  rvsiilta  than  ever  before. 

Seward,  Snniner,  and  Blaine,  a  trio  of  clear  and  far-iughtctl 
Ktattt^mon,  all  strongly  favored  continental  union,  upon  the  hagis 
under  di^'awion.  Mr.  Seward  purchaw<)  .-Vlafdia  chiefly  for  its 
iulltience  in  promoting  political  union  with  Oauada. 

The  Hon.  Simeon  K.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  in  bta  "  His- 
toric Policy  of  tJio  United  Slates  as  to  Annexation,"  predicts 
"that  the  North  .\mericnn  (\>nlineiit,  with  every  inland  on  the 
east  and  the  Hawaiian  group  upon  Iho  wct^t,  all  bound  to  it  aff 
satellites  to  their  plaaet<,  will,  if  wo  continue  our  present  policy 
AS  to  annexation,  oome  under  the  American  flag." 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnc^e,  in  bia  "A  Look  Ahead,"  soea  in  conti- 
nental anion  not  only  a  moat  desirable  moral  union  l>etwMD 
all  powerful  reunited  Nortli  America  and  llie  Mother  liwl 
securing  Itenefloent  resalta  to  hnroanity,  bat  a  possible  politkul 
reunion  of  the  several  brauchcs  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race. 

Tlie  Hon.  t'Arl  Sohurx,  while  olileotinn;  to  the  annexation  of 
Hawiiii,  favora  politii.'al  nniou  with  Canada. 

The  Hon.  .loliu  Sbeimati,  tlie   nCdtor  of  the  TTnited 
Senate,  has  expressed  the  opiuion  that  continental  anion 
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moKt  important  qaestion  before  the  Aiuericsn  people  cleiiinnding 
solnlioii  »t  the  prmont  lime. 

The  Hon.  Aothooy  Iliggini),  in  a  brilliaut  address  delivered 
tn  DtAxoM  upon  tlie  22<l  day  of  February  Inot  (Waahinpton's 
birthday),  declared  oootiuental  union  to  be  "our  mauifest  dee- 
tiny,"  and  snpported  bis  declaration  with  many  co^nt  reamns. 

The  Hon.  Houore  Meroer,  ex-premier  of  the  province  of 
Qaebec,  Uie  motft  adroit  nnd  skillful  political  leader,  with  a 
stron^r  personal  following  thnn  any  of  hia  notemporaries,  is 
OTf^nizing  in  that  provinoe  the  Indepuudonoc  parly,  an  tbe  first 
practieol  step  toward  continental  union. 

The  Hon.  ('barles  A.  Dana,  the  clevereeb  editor  upon  the 
American  i>re^  a  clear  and  far-sighted  polltieal  leader,  always 
an  .\merican  wlien  American  interests  are  involred,  baa  for 
some  yoani  past  made  an  aggressive,  determine<1,  and  persistent 
demand  for  oontinental  union,  oHsertin^  that  no  event  likely  to 
happvn  will  acooroplish  su  much  to  preserve  tlie  i>eAce  of  (he 
world,  establish  conlial  relationn  between  all  the  branches  of  (he 
Anglo  8axon  race,  promote,  extend,  and  pcri>etuate  self- 
government,  and  add  ew  largely  to  the  influence,  prestige,  and 
power  of  North  America. 

Etioiigh  has  been  written  to  justify  the  creation  of  a  non- 

rtisnn  organization  in  Ibis  country,  for  tbe  avowed  purpoeie  of 
'nouring  coutiuental  union  by  all  pesiceful,  lawful,  nnd  lionora- 
Me  means. 

A  solid  Canadian  volo  haK  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  att 
an  objection  to  political  reunion.  The  tale  SMiretary  Seward,  an 
long  ago  as  1867,  oompleteiy  dinposed  of  that,  objet'tlon  by  iihow- 
ing  that  the  intercuts  of  tlie  English -speaking  maratirae  provin- 
ces would  alwavB  l>e  with  our  Atlantic  Statttt.  that  theoe  of  the 
great  central  rrotestaiit  province  of  Ontario  would  be  with  Xew 
York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  while  the  intereebi  of  UritJah  Oolnm- 
bia  would  l>o  with  our  I*acific  folates,  and  that,  of  any  proviiioe« 
or  states  organized  between  Ontario  and  tbe  Hocky  Mountains 
would  be  with  our  Northwe»t«>m  (States.  Mr.  Scwanl's  oon- 
oloflions  are  as  valid  today  »s  when  he  first  poblislied  them. 

The  great  French  ItomaD  Catholic  province  of  Quebec,  the 
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second  ia  popnlation  and  wealtlt  in  the  Dominion,  wtuch  oon- 
trols  the  uoulh  o(  the  3t,  Lawroiioc,  the  key  wblcb  holds  tli« 
Confederacy  together,  which  separatee  Uie  English  ProtesUnt 
maratitue  provinces  froni  Ontario,  and  whuee  bwt  and  nearest 
niurket  will  always  be  in  our  New  Eoglaiid  States,  and  wbase 
children  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  Ihoosanil  bare  eettkd 
there,  will  never  unite  with  the  other  Clnnadiaii  provinces  lo 
create  a  solid  Canadian  vote,  when  she  becomeo  a  Bovereisn 
state  in  tlie  American  Union.  At  the  present  time,  there  ve 
seven  provincen  in  the  Canadian  Oonfedemtion,  each  one  baring 
a  local  Ivgielaturc.  An  statoa  in  the  Union  they  would  be 
entitled  to  only  fourteen  senators  and  twenty-five  niemben  of 
the  Uouse  of  Beprfaentative«.  fro  danger  could,  therefore, 
oonie  to  the  Republic  from  a  solid  Cauadiau  vole,  even  if  it 
were  po^ble  to  orgauize  it. 

Auotlier  objectioD  sometimes  raised  to  coutiuontal  union,  a 
the  inr^rporatJon  into  the  Republic  of  tJie  French  Roman 
C^tholiu  province  of  Quebec  ITiis  objection  in  not  founded 
upon  knowledge,  but  upon  pr^udioe.  The  Canadian  French 
Bomanisls  are  a  kindly,  hoiue  and  kindred  loving,  domeodcv 
I>cavefnl,  l»w  ubiding.  moral  i]eople.  Life  tail  propcr1<y  are  tt 
secure  in  Quebec  as  in  any  utatA  in  the  Republic,  and  far  more 
iw>  than  in  ttiaoy  of  tlieiu. 

The  French  datholicM  ha%-e  a  %'ery  large  m^ority  in  Montreal, 
and  yet  fur  the  pa»t  thirty  yeara  the  mikyuni  of  thai  uity  ban 
Iieen  chiefly  chosen  from  the  Rnglish-speaking  race.  We  have 
Ave  hundred  thousand  French  Canadian))  in  the  Eaatern  StatM 
who  are  quite  an  law-abiding  an  the  avenige  of  the  oltimas  of 
Xew  England.  They  are  naturally  republican  and  will  readily 
harniotiiKC  with  our  iDStitutiuiis. 

There  is  not  auywbere  in  the  world  two  and  one  half  millloM 
of  people  in  a  body  the  ocjiial  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ontario  in 
all  reepectB,  and  so  free  from  objectionable  and  dUturlilni; 
etemeut».  They  arc  as  thoroughly  vensed  in  the  art  of  self- 
government,  and  as  industrious,  ainblUoM,  energetic,  eutorprls- 
ing,  progrVNiive,  moral,  law-abiding,  peaceful,  and  wisely  con- 
servative us  our  best  and  must  favored  oommuuilios. 
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IiDpcrial  federation  an  a  desirable  and  practical  ttoltition  of  Uie 
future  relation  of  Tiuiadft  to  the  United  Suites  and  Uie  British 
Empire,  baa  do  fiutiHtitatial  support  in  the  DouiDion.  Its 
udvocatee  are  ovor-zealous  loyaliiite  and  impractical  political 
dream«ni.  A  federation  of  the  several  bnuicbeeof  tlie  Anglo- 
i^iaxoa  race  nitb  tlie  United  States  left  out,  ia  not  worth  a 
moment's  oonsideration,  and  if  attempted  to  prolong  Britain's 
control  npoD  the  oontanent,  will  sooner  or  later  lead  to  a  war  for 
the  oonipletc  supremacy  of  Uie  republic  in  North  America.  Tt 
would  certainly  create  and  develop  a  spirit  of  autagonism  be- 
tween tJie  United  Statca  and  tho  Federated  limplre,  which 
voDld  increase  ntther  than  remove  the  caii»eH  which  tend  to 
produce  a  conflict  between  the  two  chief  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  raioe.    Pnctieally  k  Is  u  dead  political  issne  In  Canada. 

Unrestricted  reciprocity  and  comtnercial  nnion  as  a  settlement 
of  our  relations  with  Canada,  as  propoeed  by  the  leadeni  of  the 
o(V  defeated  Liberal  party,  are  ■'atuitibHiautial  dreams''  while 
Oanada  remains  a  Britiith  depondenoy.  Great  Britain  will  never 
consent,  while  nlie  is  reHponsible  to  the  world  for  Canada,  to  the 
fre«  admiMiou  into  Canada  of  the  product  of  our  uuuiufactorlea 
while  tliHt  of  hers  \a  subject  to  a  high  cuslouifl  dnty.  Nor  will  a 
minority  of  the  (Windian  electorate  ever  consent  to  a  treaty 
which  opens  their  market  free  to  our  iiianuraetortes,  which  ciut 
tie  abrogated  at  any  time  alter  ten  years.  Nor  will  the  govern- 
meat  of  the  United  States  enter  iuto  a  treaty  of  that  character 
which  would  be  experiuiental  <u)  to  its  re«nltH  and  miclit  )M>come 
verjr  eubarraaiing  in  dealing  with  other  uatiomi,  whicJi  cannot 
be  terminated  hI  pleasure  after  a  Iiiulte<l  iteriod. 

Independence  will  add  to  the  per  capita  cost  of  government 
and  defense  wilhont  enlarging  the  market  for  the  suqdns  prod- 
uctK  of  Canada  or  without  letisening  the  exodns  of  her  people  or 
increasing  her  ability  to  divert  immigration  to  livr  shores.  As 
population  must  precwle  development  and  development  an  in- 
croaso  in  the  value  of  fixed  invcHtmenlH,  iudepvndenue  will  not 
affCHd  Canada  any  relief  from  the  difBenltles  which  snrronnd 
ber  at  the  present  time,  or  allay  the  spirit  of  nnreet  which  pre- 
Tslls  from  Ctope  Briton  to  Vancouver,  or  remove  the  iiopresHion 
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tbftt  exists  in  the  niinds  of  li«r  people  that  a  radical  political 
ehaoge  is  iini)«utling.  Independence  ca»  only  be  praciicallf 
considered  as  a  step  toward  oontineatal  nnion.  It  is  »  pte- 
liminary  step  only  tuwuitl  rftochiog  a  finality.  Only  gtaltts  quo  or 
ftCOQtinnAnoe  of  BritUh  connection  under  present  conditioo-t  re- 
mains to  be  oonsiderod. 

Tiie  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  the  late  leader  of  t]ie  Liberal  party, 
now  a  member  of  the  Imporial  Parliament,  who  retired  from 
public  life  in  Canada  rather  than  approve  of  unreatrieted  reci- 
procity or  commercial  nnion,  in  bis  brewell  addceos  to  his 
oonstltnents,  deecrlbed  the  prosoiit  policy  of  Ciuada  as  "tending 
toward  disintegration  and  annexation."  Mr.  Krast«»  Wiman, 
'-%  most  eiuooru  and  ardent  defender  and  advocate  of  his  natirfl 
land,  describes  the  present  policy  of  Canada  as  "one  of  re- 
tardation, of  slow  development,  of  decUuiug  valuer,  of  an  exodus 
of  population,  of  inrreasini;  indebtedness,  and  decreased  power 
of  jtayment."  Clearly  then  continental  nnion  is  the  only  prac- 
tical policy  under  discussion  which  will  secure  tbc  rapid  devei- 
opment  of  the  ImundlcHi  natural  rraonrees  of  Canada  and  forever 
setUe  her  relation  to  her  great  neighbor  to  the  sonth  of  her  and 
to  the  outside  world. 

Mr.  Wiman  in  a  letter  published  in  Truth,  in  March,  1891, 
wrote  as  follows:  '-The  two  nationalities  set  ont  side  by  side 
one  hundnnl  and  twenty  yeare  ago  on  the  race  for  eontioeotal 
supremacy.  The  T'uiled  States  had  lui  nutried  form  of  goveni' 
ment,  li»4l  no  lapilul,  uo  tiarking,  and  no  previous  experience, 
working  ont  on  a  vast  scale  a  plan  of  self  govern  ineot,  and  aa 
experiment  in  linance  an<l  development.  Canada  had  l>e)iind 
her  Great  Britain,  stable  institutions,  euormotts  lutppllefl  of 
money,  and  everything  to  make  ber  greats  Tet  to-day  tlie  two 
countries  are  widely  different  in  the  results  achieved.  One  baa 
a  population  nf  sixty-four  mitliona;  the  othfir  a  population  of 
t>arr)y  five  millions.  Measured  by  every  staiiditrd  of  oompariaoa, 
the  experiment  in  Guiadaof  aeir-relianco  and  aelfdevclopmeut 
is  a  failure."  Is  not  one  hnndre^I  and  twenty  years  (jiiite  lon^ 
enough  to  continue  a  policy  of  "retardation  and  slow  developmetil, 
of  increasing  indebtedness  and  decreasing  power  of  pa^'ineaf'T 
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Mr.  Wimaa  in  th«  same  letter  declares  that :  "  If  the  DecJar- 
ation  of  Independence  had  taken  in  the  whole  oontjoent,  the 
same  relative  progretiK  would  hare  taken  place  north  of  the 
forty-fiflh  parallel — the  lakes  aud  the  St,  Lawrence — that  baa 
taken  place  to  the  iWuUi  of  them,  and  the  world  wonid  have  been 
enriched  to  double  the  exteut  of  the  ooutributious  from  Uto 
United  States."  Few  welllnfornied  and  unprejudiced  Oaoa- 
dians  will  quetttion  Mr.  Wiman'fl  statement.  Why  then  any 
longer  delay  the  oonsumniHtion  of  political  reunion  T 

Nearly  one  million  native-born  (^lanadianA  (one  fourth  in  nam- 
bcr  of  all  living  Oauadiau^  in  the  world)  have  left  their  natJTe 
land  and  become  reHidenttt  of  the  United  Blatett.  It  )h  an  aRton 
iahing  fact  Uiat  Canada,  »etUed  by  Anglo-Uaxomi,  vrith  an  area 
of  more  than  three  million  square  miles  In  a  most  heattliful  and 
ioTigorating  climate,  with  a  population  of  lees  than  five  millionfi, 
with  boundless  undeveloped  wejUlh  in  her  unoocupieil  agricnl 
tural  and  iDtoeral  laud»,  foratts,  aud  tisherieH,  an  educalJoual 
system  uoaiirpflMcd  tn  any  country,  »  free  preas,  a  free  dmrcli, 
enjoyinsall  but  in  name  repnblicnn  InHtituMons  luid  local  self- 
government,  should  fail  in  every  eSbit  made  to  attract  or  retain 
immigration,  and  tliatm great  a  i>croontage  of  her  nativebom 
sons  and  daughters  shonld  deoert  her. 

Her  government  hati  expended  some  millions  of  doltant  in 
maiulaining  for  many  years  a  iiy»teiu  of  immigration  agencies 
throughout  (ireat  Britain  and  upon  tlie  oontineot  of  Europe, 
aud  in  paying  ocean  pMBSgts,  witli  very  meagre  results.  The 
fact  that  for  some  time  past  a  special  effort  has  twen  made  to 
indiiee  Heotch  CroHers,  luelanders,  and  Kiissian  Meimonitee  to 
settle  upon  lands  in  the  northwest  territorieH  with  poorsnocess 
dearly  indicates  that  the  attempt  to  stwure  a  better  claas  of 
seM'IerH  has  proved  a  failnre. 

In  1870  the  [wpulation  of  the  Uuitod  States  was  ten  and  one 
half  timed  that  of  Canada.  In  ISW)  (Jiirteen  times  greater,  with 
a  strong  probability  that  at  the  olose  of  the  century  it  will  be 
fifteen  and  one  half  timoe  greater.  The  TTuited  Htates,  therefore, 
will  continue  to  attract  the  mont  ambitious,  enterprising,  and 
Bkillfal  in  all  the  wallu  of  life.    The  rewards  of  skill  and  labor 
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will  alwa)-8  be  greater  here  Uum  Id  Oanada  If  prcscut  political 
oonditioiLs  there  rontinae.  We  shall  n^nslnntly  draw  from  her 
the  claas  sho  uio^t  ntcOH,  viz.  :  licr  moel  mliillful  work'ere,  ber 
best  thiDkor^  unil  her  iuo8l  successriil  ftitct  Intelligent  orgoniwrs 
and  manngen^  ller  loss  in  this  respect  will  increase  rather  than 
diniiuish.  Otir  end  of  tlio  whilUeLrce  is  now  more  tlian  thirt«eD 
times  longer  than  here,  and  the  leverage  in  oar  (avor  will  stead- 
ily and  ooostautly  increase  so  long  as  Oanadiaos  insist  apon 
preserriog  their  mouiirdiloul  inst^itntion?. 

Fenonal  observation  for  the  i>iifit  forty  yeani  justifies  the 
statement  that  the  Canadiau  people  ^ro  ^steadily  boooming  le» 
Kuglish  and  more  American  in  Iheir  tnate^  habitH,  customs,  sen- 
timent, Hpirit,  aspiiutious,  institutions,  and  legislation.  Although 
a  Brilifih  de]>eiiden(Ty,  Cuttatbi  udopteil  tlie  American  policy 
of  protection  to  home  ioduHtries,  and  even  her  judicial  ttystem 
L)  being  st««idily  iLgsiiiiilatcd  to  ours.  In  organixiiig  the  confed- 
eration, the  federal  sj'steni,  with  local  legislatures  in  the  t»everat 
provinoes,  was  adopted  against  the  determined  opposition  of  the 
Itoperial  party.  All  her  railways  at  great  cost  abandoned  the 
I'^nglish  wide  gauge  and  adopted  tlio  standard  Amerlt^ti  gauge. 
She  alioliMhed  a  state  church,  itdopted  the  aeeret  ballot,  repre- 
sentattou  according  to  population,  a  written  Constitution,  state 
edncation,  a  decimal  currency  in  place  of  tlie  stei'liiig.  the  net 
ton,  and  our  municipal  sj'stem.  Her  people  are  as  U^nacious  of 
their  right  to  dii-ect  and  coutrul  their  own  local  alTairs  Uirotigb 
their  municipal  oonncite  as  our  own.  If  Canada  should  become 
an  iudcpendent  state  she  would  certeinly  adopt  a  republican 
form  of  governuieiit  modeled  after  tliat  of  the  United  States. 

The  gain  to  the  people  of  ('anada  from  politit^  reunion  can 
hardly  l>e  overeAtimabed.  They  will  itbare  in  all  the  advantages 
of  our  onormouf)  and  rapidly  expanding  home  market  for  their 
surplus  products  and  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  Rrom  the  great 
variety  of  our  natural  productions,  and  also  share  equally  in  all 
the  advantages  of  the  commercial  treaties  whidi  wo,  as  a  great 
consuming  nation,  may  negotiate  with  other  powers.  (As  an 
appendage  of  the  British  Crown,  they  do  not  have  the  same  op- 
portunities.)   The  value  of  tJioir  fisheries  will  be  immensely  ang- 
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mented,  their  vast  miaeral  r«souroe>t  developed,  their  arable  lantk 
oocnpied  anil  coltivuted,  their  unmeroua  water  poweni  improved, 
their  waterways  enlarged,  their  railway  mileage  extended,  their 
shippiug  ahare  npon  equal  terms  in  oar  coasting  trade  apon  the 
sen  and  iaken,  the  cxodiia  of  their  mont  ambitious  aud  energetic 
sons  and  dauj^htfint  sospeaded,  and  their  population  rapidly  and 
largely  nutliiplied,  the  niarlcet  and  productive  value  or  all  their 
fixed  investments  increased,  the  dread  or  impending  political  re- 
organisation removed,  a  firm  foundation  reached  upon  which  to 
securely  eftt.-U)lish  their  financial,  commercial,  indoislrial,  uduca- 
tiona),  and  political  institutions,  aud  the  al>!Kitute  control  of 
their  own  local  alTairs  permanently  iuLinred.  Oontiueutal  union 
will  deliver  the  (.Radian  people  frum  bondage  to  the  ('Hnudiiui 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  which  oontroLt  and  operat««  one  half 
of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  Dominion,  although  first  chartered 
in  1S81.  The  late  Sir  John  A.  MiicDonald,  as  premier  of  Canada 
and  leader  of  the  Tory  party,  induoed  rurliament  lo  create  this 
gigantic  monopoly  and  grant  it  enormons  speeial  powers  and 
privileges  for  the  porpoee,  largely,  of  maintaining  hiK  supremacy. 
The  railway  oom[>any  exercisc8  it<(  power  luid  tnlluenoe  and  con- 
tributes liberally  to  election  funds  to  sustain  the  party  which 
created  it,  and  iu  return  the  parliamentary  majority  gnuits  it  ad- 
ditional fiivors  and  privileges  to  aid  in  maintaining  itH  monopoly. 
Neither  could  exi^t  nuder  pret^ent  couditiuns  wilbout  the  other, 
therefore,  the  Canatlian  Pacific  Railway  (lompany  actively  op- 
posea  ooDtioental  anion. 

The  settlement  of  our  rights  in  tbe  Itehriiig  Sea  would  l>e  of 
far  greater  value  if  tbe  Canadian  people  had  a  common  interest 
vith  ua  in  the  praservation  of  the  »eal  fisheries.  There  has 
l>eon  Maroely  a  swingle  i{nn8tion  of  dinpute  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  tliut  of  the  Uuttdl  States  wiiicli  has 
not  grown  out  of,  or  been  complicated  by,  Britain's  proprietary 
interest  in  the  northern  portion  of  this  oontinent  tt  has  also 
doubtless  buen  the  promoting  cauiw  of  much  of  her  unfriendly 
treatment  of  onr  interests  in  the  pnst. 

Tbe  Canadian  people  anticipate  that  tbe  present  national  ad- 
ministration will  oonaeut  to  a  privctic-.U  renewal  of  tlie  reciprocity 
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treaty  of  ISM,  vhich  gave  ihata  &«e  aoeen  to  tbia  market  for 
(lu>ir  fwrpliis  Quiiirnl  prodiicte,  or  which  we  produce  a  surplus 
in  exoesB  of  the  borne  demaad  and  are  compelled  to  export, 
without  permiltiii;^  the  wlHiiaKiou  iuto  their  limited  market  of 
the  product  of  our  tuanu  factories,  except  uimu  payment  of  a 
high  customs  duty,  'f  bey  have  never  eontributed  one  dollar  to 
create,  maintain,  or  defend  onr  market — and  will  not  so  long  m 
OiLiJada  romnins  a  British  (.-olony.  Why  thcu  should  we  grant 
theui  valuablo  commercial  privileges  which  we  would  not  grant 
U)  Kuglaud,  France,  or  Qermaoy  t 

Mr.  toward,  as  ttecretary  of  state  in  Mr.  Tjiiicoln's  cabinet, 
gave  notice  of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1854  in  1SC4,  and 
declined  to  consider  a  renewal.  President-  Grant  declined,  at  the 
request  of  the  Hon.  George  Brown,  Special  Oommiittuoner  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  to  urge  upon  Congress  u  treaty  ot 
reciprocity  upon  terms  more  favorable  to  the  United  States  than 
that  of  1S51,  because  it  would  delay  a  final  aetllumeot  of  oar 
relatiiono  to  Canada,  and  of  liera  to  Great  Britain.  3tr. 
Urowu  expended  a  Iar|*e  tnim  of  money  in  this  country  to  create 
a  public  sentiment  favorable  to  a  renewal  of  reciprocity,  but 
without  avail. 

Mr.  Blaine,  as  secretary  nf  state,  declined  even  to  consider  » 
commercial  treaty  with  Cauada  wbivb  did  not  include  the  ail' 
mission  into  Canada,  free  of  duty,  of  a  large  line  of  our  maon- 
fa«tured  produeto.  Negotiations  were  first  IwRun  by  England 
for  Uie  free  admission  of  the  surpUut  natural  prwIuotH  of  i.'aaa<la 
into  our  market  in  1816.  All  advances  were  repelled  until  the 
slave  power  in  IttM  forced  the  treaty  of  1854  upon  Congreuu,  and 
President  Piei-re  to  allay  the  desire  of  the  (Hina<lia«  people  for 
annexation,  and  thus  prevent  the  atlminiou  of  wvvral  more  freo 
states  into  tlie  Uuion.  It  may  bo  confidently  nsserted,  that  im 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  for  the  ft-ee  admiasiOD  of  the  oataral 
products  of  her  Canadian  provlnocs  Into  this  4»iin(4-y,  wonlil 
ever  have  been  seriously  considered  by  the  government 
United  States  had  it  not  been  for  the  intlnence  of  the  pro  i 
party. 

Continental  union  involves  a  final  settleuient  of  all  ii 
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i«laHiig  to  the  fiitherieft  iu  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  in  the  best 
intereHt-  of  ull  parties  speotally  ooncemeO.  It  luwttres  the  devel- 
opment of  tJte  St.  Lawreuce  m  an  ontlet  and  inlet  U)  nnd  from 
tidewater,  for  the  rapidly  espanding  commerw  of  the  interior  of 
the  coDtinenl.  It  will  rniuovo  all  uocessity  for  ever  rortitying 
oar  northern  frontier ;  it  vill  lessen  the  per  capita  cost  of  gur- 
ernmeut  and  d^feuM;  it  will  remove  the  chief  ohstacle  In  regn- 
latinfc  and  rontrolling  nnr  trans  oonttiiental  railway  IrafHc,  by 
bringing  the  Canadian  railwayH  uuiler  tho  interatatv  commerce 
Iftv.  Oor  present  legislation  and  customs  rc^laUons  for  tho 
shipment  of  merchandise  in  bond,  in  transit  from  one  part  of  the 
United  States  to  another  throngh  Canada,  work  great-  Injustice 
to ottr own  great  transcontinental  linen  and  open  a  wide  door 
for  fraud  upon  tho  costoms  revenue.  It  will  remove  a  scrioud 
difficulty  in  controlling  and  preventing  Cliinesie  immigration. 

It  nil)  remove  forever  all  excuse,  right,  or  opportoitity  for 
interference  with  the  domestic  aiTairs  of  thlt  continent,  by  any 
foreign  power.  It  will,  to  quote  I'rof.  Sniitlt,  "call  forth  the 
vast  mineral  wealth  of  the  Xortli,  now  dormant,  by  admitting 
.Vmerican  capital  and  enLerpriw  (o  a  region  which  they  are  now 
prevented  IVom  freely  entering  by  mistrust  of  a  foreign  Jurisdic- 
tion." It  will  open  to  settlement,  as  the  result  of  tho  permanent 
free  lulmtiwiou  to  thiji  market  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  au 
immenite  area  in  a  dinuite  which  tends  to  develop  and  Ktimnlate 
the  euniterv'alive  and  best  elementi«  of  tiunian  character,  so  essen- 
tial in  maintaining  and  perpetuating  self-government  and  free 
institutious. 

The  7V>n>»to  Gtiihtt,  tlie  organ  of  tbe  Tilberal  party  of  Canada 
and  thv  most  ably  edited,  most  indaential  and  widely  circnlated 
Journal  iu  tlie  Douiinioii,  on  several  occasions  tiua  de<'hure4l  that' 
a  renewal  of  the  reciprocity  trenty  of  IS.**!  would  "  destroy  the 
polilicul  reunion  movement  in  a  single  night." 

Uir  Oliver  Mowat,  for  the  past  twenty  yeai»  premier  of 
OotArlu,  and  lite  inoHt  Hiirecmrnl  and  clever  political  leatler  of 
high  character  ever  developed  in  Oiuiiidinn  public  affairs,  in  a 
poblislicd  interview  a  short  timu  nf^o  gave  esprcHHion  to  sub- 
stanUally  tlie  samoseuttmeuts.     Mr.  Erastus  Wimau,  tho  highest 
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Outsdtan  aiiUiority  resident  \a  this  country,  vlth  great  candor 
and  fraDkn«<iH  upon  more  than  a  score  oforuaaioiw  vrben  addros- 
iog  pobllo  meetings  in  Cattada,  told  lita  ooiintrymon  that  aulcat 
tbey  oQUld  necure  a  tmaty  of  reciprocity  with  tJie  United  StnUs, 
political  rtuiiioD  was  inevitable,  and  iu  givlog  his  testiiUDny 
before  the  Oonimittee  of  Ute  United  Senate  upon  our  "trade  rela- 
tions vilb  Canada,"  stated  that  with  a  renewal  of  the  recipro- 
city treaty  of  1S>5-1,  political  reunion  wonld  take  plaoe  when  a 
saffldent  number  of  Aniorioans  liad  emigrated  to  Canada  to 
create  a  majority  of  the  popnlatton  of  that  country. 

It  cannot  Ite  pOfHible  that  the  preitent  ndmlnistntJon  will  be 
so  disloyal  lo  Anwricao  iotervHtfi  as  to  renew  a  trea^,  or  adopt 
a  fiscal  policy,  wliich  will  delay  or  endiuiger  Uie  Qnal  aolatlou  of 
a  great  continental  problem,  of  the  highest  importance  to  oar 
futnre  derelopntent  and  seenrity  from  aerious  foreign  ooniplica- 
tionn. 

llad  political  reunion  been  consHntmnteil  when  prospomd  by 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  the  War  of  1S12  would  prob- 
ably have  been  avoided.  Kad  it  been  accomplished  in  1S37,  or 
184j),  we  should  almost  certainly  have  escaped  the  Civil  War  of 
1S61,  which  cost  as  more  than  $S, 000, 000,000  in  money  and  one 
million  lives.  The  slave  pover  wonld  not  have  appealed  to  the 
Hword  of  the  several  provinces  of  Canada,  had  there  been  free 
and  loyal  8tat««  in  the  Union,  and  Great  Britain  hud  not  had  a 
footliold  upon  this  oontinent.  It  waR  the  expectation  of  Bog- 
laud's  support  that  prccipitatod  the  Jtclxillion.  Is  it  not  sound 
statcsniaiiRbip  to  anticipate  all  possible  oomplications  that  may 
arise,  and  take  such  action  as  will  prevent  them  and  so  remove 
the  dangerl  Tlifirefoi-e,  would  it  not  be  disloyal  to  adopt  a  pol- 
icy whicli  will  Btj^ngthen  British  power  upon  this  continentt 

The  strongest  active  opposition  In  Outnida  to  conlineuta]  union 
will  oonie  from  the  political  leaders  now  in  power,  and  from  tbo»e 
who  hope  to  gaiu  power  at  the  nest  general  election,  the  mem- 
bonofthe  Dominion  and  provincial  civil  Hervioe,  all  of  whom 
are  appointed  for  life,  the  judiciary  included,  the  manufactnrerB 
and  wholesale  merchants  who  have  an  etntablished  and  proiitable 
trade,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ilailway  Company,  which  baa 
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beta  granted  euormons  aud  valuable  spet^nt  poveis  and  privi- 
leges \fs  Uie  ^vernnient  of  Canada. 

They  all  oppose  it  Tor  personal  rvasoug.  Then)  ia  a  large  body 
of  citizens  who  look  forward  (many  of  them  Ixtrn  in  (Ireat  Brit- 
ain) to  continental  onion  as  the  only  pratrtical  and  titial  tiolutiou 
of  the  future  of  Oinada,  who  d«sire  to  defer  action  npoo  it  Id 
their  liretime  for  »>nliniealal  reasons,  but  who  will  not  agpree- 
aively  oppose  it  whua  ijrcseutud  in  a  kindly  and  gcnvrous  spirit, 
upon  teriuA  which  Oanndians  can  honombly  accept  without  ha- 
'miliation. 

If  imperial  federation,  nnrestJ-Icted  reciprocity,  conmiorpial 
onion,  independonce,  lUattu  quo.  and  "an  etjual  and  honorablu 
iintOQ  "  nltb  the  United  Stales  were  pr«aent«d  to  Uie  people  of 
Canada  for  acr«ptanoe  or  rejection  tbrongli  the  ballot  box,  after 
calm  and  frw  dixcnmion  in  the  press  and  upon  the  public  plat- 
fonn,  a  majority  of  tlie  electorate  would  decide  in  favor  of  an 
"equal  and  honorable  rennioti"  witb  their  neightiont  tipon  Uiis 
continent. 

If  coutjucntal  union  is,  as  has  been  set  forth,  ouv  of  the 
moHt  important  riuestJoim  before  tltc  i>eople  of  tlie  United  Stat«6 
and  Canada,  and  ite  coDHumiontion  will  secure  lienelloent  resnila 
to  both  of  tite  great  comiiiiiuitics  Involved,  there  is  not  any  valid 
reason  why  the  more  numeroaa  and  therefore  the  more  powerfal 
people  should  not  publicly  declare  tbeir  willingnoss  to  aceept  it 
as  a  Bual  and  peaceful  jwltillon  of  their  relatioun  with  the  less 
numerous  and  therefore  less  powerful  commnuity,  nor  is  tliore 
any  good  rensou  why  either  community  should  not  use  all  lawful, 
peaceful  and  honorable  means  to  hasten  ibi  cousummation. 

With  lui  assuranoe  from  a  large  and  reprencntativo  non-par- 
tisan body  of  Anterican  citizens  of  a  cordial  welcome  into  an 
equal  and  honorable  union  upon  tonus  Just  and  generous,  adro- 
catee  of  continental  union  in  Ciuutda  would  rapidly  multiply, 
and  the  two  i>olitic»l  partk'S,  as  now  organized  there,  would  l>o 
disiDtegrated  nod  reorganized  us  n^lvocates  and  op|>oiients  of  a 
reunited  Xorth  America. 

It  Is  no  doubt  true,  however,  that  an  organiM>d  movement  in 
this  country  npon  the  lines  suggested  by  I'rof.  Smithy  no  matter 
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in  boir  hiudly  a  spirit  it  may  be  fionoeived  wid  expressed,  wQl 
call  foi-tb  Trom  the  leaden  or  the  Afouarcblal  pnrty  of  Caoada, 
fierce,  vebeineni,  and  angry  deaanciatioas,  and  Conadiaa  reel- 
duiits  wbo  limy  ou<*pcrat«  wiib  »uob  an  orgiuiJ/.iUion  will  tie 
hovled  down  ivi  diHlojalbta,  hut  after  tlie  lirst  Tory  yell  has  Mib- 
sided,  it  will  be  disoovored  that  it  wa^  cauaed  by  the  fatal  blow, 
the  kindly  and  geuerowt  invltotion  iasaed  to  Oduadians  to  enter 
into  an  eqii^  and  honorable  nnion,  given  the  enemies  it)  Canada 
of  republlrAii  iRstitutlnnii.  A  general  discusstOD  of  tbe  qaeetion 
upon  ibt  Dierib)  will  then  prooeMl  and  a  peaceful  rennioti  in  due 
time  vflll  Im>  con.siiiiiiiiiit«^!<]. 

If  a  tar)^  nnu  partii^an  orgnni?^  body  of  Aiiierican  citiz^n^ 
fairly  representing  thoae  who  create,  coatrol,  and  direct  public 
opinion,  shoald  adopt  and  publiiOi  as  an  expre^ion  of  puhlie 
nentJment  in  thin  country  a  rettoluUon  similar  to  tlie  following,  it 
oonld  not  wound  the  feelings  of  the  Ouiadian  people,  or  justly 
offend  tboni,  bnt  would  certainly  haetea  a  solution  of  oar  rela- 
tiona  to  tliat  ^n'eat  AngloSason  ooniinanity. 

Uenolvcd,  That  we  twUevo  that  the  political  reonloD  of  tlie 
two  great  Knglish -speaking  oommnnities,  who  now  occupy  and 
contjvl  North  America,  will  deliver  the  continent  from  tbe 
aconrge  of  war  and  dedicate  it  bo  the  arts  ofpeace,  lessen  the 
per  capita  cost  of  government  and  defense,  insure  the  rapid 
development  of  its  unlimited  natural  reaources,  enlarge  iUi 
domestic  and  foreign  oommcrce,  pi-otect  and  preserve  ils  weallh, 
resources,  privilegco  and  opportutiiticH,  as  the  uudi^puui]  herit- 
age of  all,  and  ])romotc,  extend  and  perpetuate  government  hy 
the  people.  We  tliercforc  invite  tlie  t^inadiuti  people  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  their  own  C4>ntinent,  and  assure  them  tltnt:  they 
shall  have  all  tliat  the  continent  can  givo  thoni.  \Vc  will 
respect  tlieir  freedom  of  action,  and  welcome  them,  when  they 
desire  it,  into  an  equal  and  honorable  anion. 

Since  1860,  we  have  rL^iidJ lut^id,  at  grcait  cost,  tl>e  lalmr  system 
of  sixteen  states,  which  was  disorganized  by  tlie  abolition  of 
slavery ;  paid  more  than  $8,000,000,000,  as  the  money  cost  of 
the  Civil  War,  exi>eiided  immense  sums  upon  education,  the  arts, 
BcicuccK,  and  organized  chaiities ;  created  and  established  upon 
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a  firm  basis  an  industrial  system  which  is  the  woDder  of  tfa« 
worlit;  eiilnrged  uiiil  Oivomilied  the  field  for  tlid  employmeot  of 
skilled  labor  and  tocreafied  its  rewani ;  epconraged  tJie  appliou- 
tion  of  mental  [>over  iti  production  and  diMi-ihution  and  in  the 
eooDomica)  expeuditure  of  bnuan  force ;  laid  the  fouudatiou  for 
a  navy  oomiueneurate  with  tlie  possibilities  and  naeAn  of  our 
rapidly  growiof:  foreign  tiwle ;  developed  an  iatenial  or  domeH- 
tlc  oomnicro6  far  exceeding  in  value  and  tonnage  th»l  of  any 
other  nation ;  invested  targe  annu)  in  promoting  the  d^relopment 
of  oar  vast  mineral  rosoiirceA;  created  and  established  a  national 
hanking  synteni  whieh  has  won  the  confidence  of  onr  viantt  and 
most  experienoMl  linaucieis;  restored  and  raised  the  credit  of  the 
nation  in  tlte  linanclal  oeuters  of  the  world  to  the  highest  rank ; 
oonstnicted  the  most  complete  and  extensive  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone systems  known  to  man ;  estHblished  and  developed  a  daily 
preos  withoat  a  rival  in  power  and  tndueuoe  for  good  in  any 
eoantry;  more  than  donMed  onr  poptilatiAn  ;  nearly  quadrupled 
the  market  value  and  earning  power  of  our  national  tesonrces; 
enormoiL<t|y  increased  the  ability  of  our  people  to  produce  llio 
neoessaries,  comforta,  and  lusurieM  of  life;  subjected,  directed, 
sod  employed  the  olenionts  and  forcca  of  Nature  for  the  aerviee 
of  man  to  a  greater  extent  and  in  a  larger  Held  than  any  other 
people,  and  coiintructMl  and  etpiipped  at  a  cost  of  #10,000,000,- 
000  nearly  150,000  milnt  of  railway. 

With  onr  linancial.  commercia),  iudtistrial,  educational,  and 
politico)  institutinn.s  tirmty  eAtablinhed  and  directed,  by  a  higher 
average  intelligence  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  with  greater 
freedom  of  iDdivldoal  tliought  and  aetlon,  and  the  caiiscs  most 
likely  to  diatnrb  the  harmonious  working  of  all  the  parts  for  the 
general  good  removed,  what  may  we  not  accomplish  iis  a  nation 
for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  and  the  promotion  of  selfgov- 
ommontT 

Continental  anion  npon  eqnal  and  honorable  terms  givmt  tlie 
Canadian  people  an  equal  share  in  all  the  benoGta,  privileges, 
and  opportnnitiea  which  we  now  or  hereafler  may  enjoy  towards 
the  creation  and  praaorvation  of  which  they  have  not  made  any 
antribntion.     Is  it  uui-easonable  for  \\»  U>  insist  that  the  only 
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battifi  upon  irliich  we  will  nhare  these  bleivunga  witli  them  is  that 
nt  political  rvaoiou  upon  torma  Just,  gODeroos,  and  honorable  to 
both  of  the  coDtracting  parlieAl 

Wkcu  pensiODH  to  oar  war  vetonius  have  ocaaod  to  be  a  lax 
□poD  the  natJooal  revtinue,  ve  Hhal)  have  expended  more  than 
$10,000,000,000  as  tJie  money  ooet  of  the  Civil  War,  in  addition 
to  the  suorllice  of  oiio  mniion  productive  lives. 

Had  we  paid  tliis  vast  sttm  in  ioKtillmeots  to  the  owoeni  of  the 
slaves  for  th«ir  pon«eful  oinanclpation,  it  would  hav«  prevciiteil 
the  terrible  destruction  of  human  life,  the  diaor^niEKtion  of  the 
productive  energies  of  the  Southern  States,  the  bitter  antagO' 
ninms  which  have  existed  and  will  fsootiaae  to  exiat  between  the 
white  and  black  race  there,  and  between  tJie  whole  race  at  the 
Soutli  and  North,  and  have  given  the  Sonth  an  immeow  capit 
for  development. 

Leas  tliau  oue  tenth  of  one  i>er  cent  of  the  inoDej  cost  of  t)i«~ 
war  expended  upon  a  peaceful  campaign  of  edacation  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  will  secure  a  reunited  North  America, 
an  event  which,  in  its  beneficent  results  to  bnmanity,  will  take 
rauk  In  hitUory  witli  tlie  founding  of  the  Republic  by  Washing- 
ton and  its  preeerTatioQ  by  Lincoln. 

Fkanow  Wavlani)  Gi-bs. 


THE  SOUTH  FOR  A  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF  IN  1896. 

BY  OUY  C.  «IHr.GY,  Or  TIIK  MOIIII.lt  HAR. 


IF  TUK  fiiiauciiU  panic  or  1S93  ha«  served  no  better  parpose, 
Ik  may  be  truly  regarded  an  a  blensing,  if  it  shall  serve  to 
RTaken,  throughout  thf  country,  a  Hpirit  of  iuvcsti^tiou  which 
may  determine  its  cause.  For  the  finrt  time  since  the  war,  re- 
ceot  eveatB  have  placed  the  South  ia  a  condition  to  divide  upon 
Qoonoinic  (luestions,  and  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  enllM 
ber  sympathiet)  and  roteti  for  a  protective  tariff.  She  is  ready 
and  williug  to  learn,  and  also  to  a«t,  when  she  Ls  convinotHl  that 
Bh«  is  Hffht,  and  th«86  events  have  forc«d  b«r  into  a  pMition 
where  she  must  think  more,  and  feel  ]mi.  There  are  many  par- 
tisan conjectures  as  to  the  cause,  or  caases,  of  our  present  linaa- 
Gjal  troubles.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  arguoieat 
AH  (o  which  particular  fact  waa  most  potent. 

All  unbiaiwd  mindx  agree  that  the  Sherman  law,  England's 
East-Ttidtai)  policy,  the  AuKtralian  ftanlc,  and  the  uDforl^unnto 
fulare  of  the  Barings  in  1890,  oonaeqnent  upon  the  collapse  of 
Argentine  nnnaoca,  each  had  its  elTect.  Rnt  tio  thinking  man, 
who  has  studied  events  for  the  past  tJiree  years,  will  a^Imit  that 
any  one  of  Uieae  was  the  sole  catiae.  Rverj*  man,  of  ordinary 
intelligeaoe  conversant  with  economic  and  political  qneationa,  be 
he  Democrat,  Itiipublican,  or  PopuliBt,  will  be  forced  to  the  con- 
cliLsioii,  tliftt  each  and  all  of  these  causes  could  not  have  rcsntled 
inaach  financial  havoc,  except  for  the  fnet  that  a  Free  Trade 
party  bad,  by  a  tretuciidoni«  lu^ority,  aHRunie<l  control  of  (lie 
legislative  and  executive  brancheH  of  the  goverument,  with  the 
power  and  the  avowed  purpose  of  reducing,  and  eventually 
abolishing,  the  tarilT  laws  enacted  by  the  preceding  Congresa. 
A  fooling  of  unccrtaiuty  has  pcrvwled  every  branch  of  indtwtry. 
No  one  knew  bow  far  the  Democrats  would  carry  their  free  trade 
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logiKlution,  what  thoy  would  do^  or  wbat  tbey  would  not  do,  and 
the  immpdinto  tendency,  on  every  hand,  wa.s  to  unsettle  valoeR 
on  Hc-oreH  of  staple  artk'lw  whose  prios  h»d  Ueua  fixed  by  thi^ 
MoKJnley  bill. 

The  H()uth  baa  suflered  leanthan  anyolber  section  of  the  conn^ 
try,  aimply  liecaitse  8lie  Wii«  less  dependent  upon  the  tiu-lir,  her 
principal  staple  being  cotton,  which  needs  no  protection.  In 
the  iron  nnd  eoftl  districts  however,  snch  as  Ulriningbaui  and 
Anniston,  Ala.,  MiddleBborongh,  Ky.,  and  Big  Stone  (Tap,  Vo., 
all  business  was  absolutely  paralyMid  Tor  a  tjme.  The  xugar  and 
lice  regions  of  Loniaiaoa  and  Booth  Carolina,  and  the  orange 
ordiartls  of  Aliiluiiiia  and  Floriila  did  uotHuffor,  simply  because 
these  crops  will  have  been  disposed  of  liefore  a  new  lurilV  lav 
oonid  go  into  effect,  lionee  their  priooi  were  virtually  Sxed. 
Nearly  every  tunil>er  uiill  in  the  Booth  has  been  closed,  aiid  tlm- 
l»r  landM  have  decreased  in  valtie  from  2^  to  50  per  cent.  These 
are  the  tilings  which  have  newly  awakened  the  people  of  tite 
Soutb.  They  are  facts  brought  home  to  them  by  a  bitter  esperi- 
enoe.  The  8outb  is  fully  convinced  tJiat.  either  a  protective  t*r- 
iff,  or  free  trade,  under  rttablu  Hyst«nui  would  bo  better  for  the 
ooantry,  tlian  a  constantly  recnrring,  radieal  change  in  values. 
While  Uic  South,  by  force  of  political  circuntstances,  coosetioent 
upon  the  changes  nia<)c  by  the  Civil  War,  is  ostensibly  for  free 
trade,  she  is  naturally,  and  from  self-iaterest.  at  the  present 
time,  I'ewly  for  a  protective  tariff.  Why  is  she  for  protection, 
and  why  is  it  that  she  ia  not  so  conversant  with  the  tme  princi- 
ples of  protection  »s  the  NorthT  The  reasons  are  numerous, 
bnt  the  most  potent  are,  that  she  has  had  no  time  to  study  any 
quoet'ious,  or  to  e\[>eriiaeue  with  iLiiy  tlieortes,  except  those  io- 
volved  in  preserving  her  politicnl  existeure,  and  supplying  her 
people  with  tbe  neiMsssarica  of  life.  The  High  Tariff  party 
hns  been  a  party  which  has  attacked  her  very  existeaoe,  apaet 
ber  labor  system,  and  by  revolutionary  methods,  has  changed  her 
position  entirely  from  that  occupied  by  tlie  Southern  States 
under  the  original  Constitution. 

In  the  midst  of  wi-ecked  foilunes  and  a  si'ninible  for  bread, 
maintaining  the  Anglo-Saxon  prestige  over  an  inferior  race;  a 
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inferior  nkeotnlly,  physicalty,  morally  and  fuuclamentally ; 
a  race  nattinil))'  ttulMorvii-nt  auil  inoapavilatvd  fur  si-lf-govern- 
menl,  nnd  so  veak  that  poUtiral  parti»ins  could  oiold  it  like  trax 
into  an  eloineut  uf  anlagoniiim  and  crime;  nmW  Km-h  condi- 
tions, Southern  white  voters  had  no  inclination  to  ooiiporate  with 
the  Republican  party,  in  any  manacr.  ''Dixie"  knew  but  lit- 
tle, and  cared  but  ilUle,  for  the  great  underlying  principles  of 
protection  as  a  political  system.  What  to  her  was  "supply  and 
jdemand,"  irxLVpt  as  il  appliod  to  hrvud  and  mcttlT  What  oaroil 
for  the  "l)alan(»  of  tra<le"  when  her  entire  lafwr  sj-steiu  was 
a  state  of  auarchyT  What  did  itbu  know  about  the  "govern- 
ing influenoat  of  a  sarplua"!  the  relation  of  "raw  material  to 
manufactured  goods"  T  protection  as  an  inoontivo  to  invention 
and  PompetitioR  in  cheapening  prioesl  the  question  of  higher 
wages  and  steady  employmentT  the  cupidity  of  free  trade  conn- 
tries!  Thts  great  question  of  protection  twivocated  by  Clay, 
\Vet»ter  and  Horace  Ureely  was  forgotten.  The  nnanswerablo 
urgumenls  of  Morrill,  Blaine,  and  McKinley  were  unread  and 
unheeded  I  But  things  have  changed,  and  the  year  IMOU  will 
mark  llie  beginning  of  an  epoch,  aB  regards  the  South,  more 
radical  than  was  eflecteQ  by  the  Civil  War.  In  other  words,  she 
proposes  to  go  buck  and  bike  np  the  question  of  a  protective 
feariff  where  she  droppe<l  it  in  1856.  If  there  be  any  single  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  peculiar  to  Soutlicrn  people,  ns  com- 
pared  with  their  Northern  brothers,  it  is  this :  There  is  more  of 
sentiment,  and  less  of  aggressive  aoltLshuum,  among  Seutlieru 
|>eople.  It  is  the  difference  1>etween  Jacob  and  Esau.  The 
North  was  given  to  brisk  trading  and  manufactures,  the  Kuntb  to 
agriculture,  indolence  iuid  contemplation.  The  Southern  Esau 
is  tiegiuning  to  understand  his  mi^lake^  and  in  order  to  rectify 
it,  he  proposes  to  compete  with  the  Nortli  in  manufactures,  nD> 
der  a  protective  system.  This  he  can  do  by  simply  reaching 
forth  his  hand,  and  grasping  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  golden  fruit. 
If  the  North  will  make  but  two  concessions,  the  South  will  wipe 
out  "Uason  and  Dixon's"  line,  and  stand  shoulder  to  slionlder 
with  her  in  tlie  great  fight  for  a  protective  tai-iff. 
There  is  no  doubt>  but  thatUie  next  OoDgr«»),  under  Mr.  Cleve- 
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laod,  will  rep«ul  llie  federal  filc^ction  laws  luid  will  correct  the 
wastoful  penttiun  le^rilatioii  or  Ur.  Ilurrtson'^  administration.  If 
tli«r  do  not  iiiodiry  ttu^  potiRion  InwH  they  will  at  least  itdmintster 
tbem  honestly.  If,  after  the  federal  election  law  ix  repealed,  and 
the  jii^imiiiii  Iitw8  aro  itindilied,  tJie  Xortli  will  ».s8iire  hr(I  r»n- 
vince  the  HoutU  tbjit  tbey  shall  remain  repealed  and  modilied,  it 
ia  all  that  we  ask.  Ttie  Korlli  may  t>o  itcrfectly  honest  in  her 
advocacy  of  the  doctrine  embodied  in  the  federal  election  stat- 
uteis  Iho  8oiith  L»  equally  honeel  in  her  oppueilion.  This  opposi- 
tion, ou  the  part  of  the  8oiilh,  is  Ixuied  upon  a  koowledf^  of  the 
Bngliab  Constitution  and  of  the  AnierJean.  They  have  been 
C90&>)>ared,  dif^ettted,  disrua^,  (uul  adopted,  and  the  Sootbem 
people  are  convinced,  that  the  radit^al  views,  entertained  by  Uie 
Repul>licttn  party,  on  the  election  laws,  are  utioonstltuUonal  and 
reTolationary.  She  will  never  change  on  that  sabject  and,  as 
llirt  !^nth  has,  at  leant,  the  advantage  of  prccetlcnt,  the  North 
should  be  willing  bo  humor  her  in  her  boneut  antipathy  toso  sut>- 
venire  a  doctrine,  and  aooept  Iter  aid  and  her  votes  in  eelablish- 
ing  an  economic  (luestion  of  far  more  import.-)Doe,  and  material 
benelil  l«  the  whole  country,  viz.,  the  protective  system.  With 
these  assurances,  the  Honth  will  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  diacosa 
the  tariff  question,  from  a  constitutional  etaiidpohit.  When  »be 
is  convinced  of  its  constitutionality,  self-intereet  will  make  Ala- 
hama  and  (Seorgia  as  strong  for  protection  as  PenDS)'h-ania  and 
Ohio. 

There  are  three  elementii  in  the  Soulli  which,  if  combined, 
would  bring  about  tJie  desired  result,  all  of  which  arc  ripe  for 
inoculation  or  already  impregnated  with  a  care  for  the  free  trade 
fever,  under  which  they  hiLve  been  suffering  for  thirty  ycaiv.  In 
tne  first  pljM%  tbe  negro,  as  constituting  the  cheap  labor  ele- 
ment, is  naturally  for  a  protective  tftriff,  because  he  is  convinced 
thnt  it  will  increase  his  wages  and  give  him  steady  employment. 
He  is  also  for  protection,  because  be  is  a  liepublican,  and  this 
has  always  been  one  of  the  leading  planks  in  the  Republican 
platform.  .\.t  least  three-fourths  of  the  oolored  vote  will  go  to 
the  High  Tariff  party.  Previous  to  1S60  the  Whig  party  was 
the  dominant  party  in  several  stales  of  the  South.    There  are 
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tbuusauds  of  old  line  Whigs  who  would  to  day,  vote  for  McKin- 
ley  as  gladly  and  loyally  m  (liey  xljd  for  Henry  CUiy,  if  they 
could  do  so  without  imperiliDg  the  CoDStitution,  disorgamziiif; 
the  extetlfig  state  goveruuieuts,  tuid  giving  the  ronutry  np  to 
negro  rule.  The  third  element  ir  that  vXaea  of  voters  who  bave 
reuchftd  the  voting  age  since  1S65.  This  is  the  largest,  as  it  to 
the  controlliug  element,  in  the  politics  of  the  8outh.  But  few  of 
Ibi-m  remember  the  war,  aud  a  large  number  were  bom  siaoe. 
This  element  is  almost  ignorant  of  the  great  doctrine  of  protec- 
tion. They  never  subscribe  to  newspapeni  or  periodicals  which 
advocate  protection  :  they  have  never  read  anything  bearing 
npou  the  queetiOQ,  except  from  a  free  trade  standpoint  Their 
natural  aiitipathy  to  the  Itepuhlican  party  which,  to  them,  is 
synonymous  with  high  larifT,  condemned  it  in  their  eyes,  and 
here  they  are  to-day  political  heatbou^  oa  to  one  of  the  greatest 
XKtlitical  questions  of  the  age.  Convince  them  that  it  does  not 
antagoniEfi  the  C<^DSt4tutioD,  fortliey  an:  Blicldors  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  the  High  TariH'  party  in  the  Sooth  will  he  8tronger 
than  it  was  before  the  Civil  War. 

I  have  not  the  power  to  suddenly  convert  my  Southern  broth- 
era,  but  if,  in  an  humble  way,  I  can  point  them  to  the  right  road 
with  a  few  injunct-ions  and  directions  as  to  the  propriety  of 
chiuging  their  present  route,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  Let  them  re> 
member  that  tlieir  loyalty  is  in  no  way  involved,  and  that  they 
oannot  be  held  up  as  political  apostates  for  adopting  a  theory 
tliat  they  have  never  before  studied  or  understood.  Even  the 
most  bigoted  .sectariana  refuse  to  eondemu  a  heathen  who  has 
never  hoard  the  truth.  Uaniot  Wolmter,  one  of  our  greatest 
stateameu  was  at  one  time  a  free  trader.  After  studying  the 
qnestion  from  a  Constitutional,  National,  American  standpoint, 
he  addilted  his  niistake,  and  became  the  ablest  and  most  a^res- 
sire  protectionist.  And  so  with  thousands  who  will  examine 
the  i|»estion  front  an  unbiased  .standpoint^  and  who  shall  have 
the  "courage  of  their  oonvictions."  George  Wasliington,  who 
pnsided  over  the  (institutional  Convention  that  gave  us  the 
American  Constitution,  was  one  of  the  first  protectionists.  After 
ho  became  president  of  the  United  States,  the  fteoood  act  pained 
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hy  Ooiigress  was  a  tariff  tueudure,  an  act  vfalch  laid  the  foanda- 
tion  of  the  American  protective  etysteDi.  It  vas  tli«rein  enacted 
(tiat  it  vas  "ncnwarjr  for  the  fncouragmumt  and  proiitiion  of 
iiianarnchii'eH."  Heor^  Ws.<thiiifi:toii  HJgnecl  the  hill  and  it  lie- 
Caiiiu  a  luw.  I»  it  fair  lu  prc»iuue  lliat  th«  preeidiag  of&cer  of 
tlie  OouveuUou  which  f^nied  tlie  rutidaioentul  law  and  who,  as 
protidont  of  the  Uaited  Htatee,  took  a  Boleum  oaUi  to  obey  and 
maiataiu  thai  Constitution,  would  violate  it,  by  attaching  hU 
BiRoature  to  an  unooo&titutional  aot,  tJiat  act  lieinj;  the  fiecoud 
law  that  he  was  o..illod  tipoii  to  slgnt  Nearly  every  chicr  magis- 
trate, ID  some  form  or  other,  gave  to  it  the  authority  of  bin  name. 
The  higlifHL  conrlK  have  never  at  any  liiuo  cast  upon  it  the 
idighteet  suspicion  as  being  iinoonslitational.  That  free  trader 
who  declaiiuit  agslDSt  a  protective  tariff  ax  uucMu^itutiooa), 
therefoi'e,  shows  his  icnoraace,  either  as  to  the  Ceiistitution,  or 
UB  to  the  true  priuciplcut  of  protection. 

M  you  are  satisfled  on  tJiat  poiut,  then  what  tuore  do  you  iiHk 
in  ordvr  t«>  procure  your  vote  for  prutectiou,  and  to  couvtnce 
you  tliat  you  are  aiitngonisin);  the  beHt  interests  of  the  8oiith  Id 
clinging  to  your  old  ideaaT  The  adi-aulagi^  and  praclica)  work- 
ings of  the  protective  system,  as  eompared  with  a  free  Inide  oue, 
open  np  the  whole  <|uui>tiou  about  which  the  greatem  minds 
have  writteu  and  the  greatent  statesmen  have  diseusse*!  since  IIk* 
time  of  Adam  Smith.  If  you  are  sufficiently  intereHted  in  the 
subjeut,  and  are  willing  to  study  it  further,  \  can  conlidenlly 
refer  you  to  the  history  of  our  own  country  under  both  systems. 
Upon  examination,  yon  will  find  tJiat  those  periods  of  the 
cjiuntry's  Rreateat  prosperity  (irrespective  of  the  great  advan- 
tages derived  from  our  policy  of  iieiitmlily,  as  Itetweeu  foreign 
iKlligereut  powers  who  were  our  rivals  in  trade)  were  during 
the  exixtcuce  and  operation  of  protective  tariff.  The  lintt  high 
protective  t.arilT  was  in  ISlfi,  Buhnequeotly,  came  tJie  tarilTs  of 
182-1,  and,  in  1^1!^  IJic  duties  were  increased.  Study  Ibe  history 
of  the  tartfT  all  the  way  down  to  the  present  time,  and  then 
study  the  panics,  \^l%  1837,  1K5T,  1873,  and,  finally,  tbat  of 
l^O.t,  and  you  will  find  that  most  of  them  were  trareable 
directly  to  the  effects  of  legialatiou  that  alTceted,  or  might  affect, 
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estHbli^bed  dnties  and  prices  on  th«  chei^  luauafai-tured  prod- 
QctB  of  rival  trade  coUDtri«a. 

Tlioro  arc  »onic  fre«  tradcnt  who  prctcud  to  beli«vo  tliut  Mr. 
Han-iRoii  wan  defeated  on  the  larifT  iHHue,  and  tJiat  tlie  panic  of 
1893  wa«  cauaod  by  aaythioj;  and  evorj'tliiiig,  except  the  pro- 
Rpective  change  in  Uie  torilT  laws.  The  Mndent  of  alTaim  who 
is  searching  fur  truth  will  Bod  that  Mr.  Harrison's  defeat  watt 
Cansed :  First,  from  the  fact  that  th«  |mk>|>Io  of  the  entire  country 
were  tired  of  olxtolete  war  insties,  pension  frauds,  and  the  Fortre 
bill;  and  Bc«oudly,  the  eoufidcuce  which  the  conntry  felt  for  the 
peiBonal  ability  of  Mr.  rievelaod  to  inaugurate  a  new  era.  The 
eztnuM!  tendency  of  the  McKinley  bill  to  ovcr<tep  the  rcqnire- 
menlH  of  jadiciooa  protection,  niay  have  hail  something  to  do 
with  it,  and  the  conservative  elciaeut  of  the  country  seeinvtl 
willing  to  Hacrifloe  a  portion  of  the  McKinley  bill  in  the  interest 
of  other  questions;  but,  while  the  tarilT  (tuention  di<l  not  elect 
Mr.  rieveland,  it  will  eleet  a  Repnblicnn  president  iu  istjti,  aud 
the  Sonlh  will  contribute  some  of  her  electonLl  votOA  U>  that  pnr- 
pose,  unleKi  the  pretient  ailministratJon  shall  simply  modify  it  to 
an  almoKb  impenxptihte  degree.  The  time  hait  eonio  when  this 
coantry  luuat  emphatically  and  dedaitely  declare  for  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  symeniK,  and  her  policy  must  be  defined  as 
clearly  us  the  position  of  (ireat  BriLiin.  Ft  has  Ix-en  relank-^l, 
becauae  of  the  apatJiy  of  the  Sontb  on  the  tariff  ijueBtiuD,  for 
more  important  ones.  The  most  iniporUint  4pie.stionit  which  the 
American  people  have  been  called  upon  to  Holve,  are  the 
<|ueationa  of  slavery  and  the  turilT.  Theae  are  fundamental 
<|aestiona  They  existed  from  the  days  of  W'ashtneton  to  the 
days  of  Lincoln,  and  joined  on  many  a  politioal  battlefield. 
Slavery  was  morally  wrong;  it  was  constitutionally  right,  and 
therefore  poooeawd  but  one  of  the  elements  of  stjibillty.  ProCeo- 
tion  claims  and  potwesses  imlli  elements  of  stability--it  is 
morally,  as  well  ua  constitutionally,  right.  These  two  fuuda' 
mental  tjueations  in  politicnl  eeonomy  have  divided  the  people 
since  the  government  was  organized.  They  were  the  main 
planks  of  ©very  dominant  or  opposing  party.  Tliey  have 
caused   more  dissension  and  dtvisioos  than  all   other  political 
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questioDS  combined.  Take  Ibv  i^uwtion  of  slaTery.  When  the 
Coiutitiilion  wfts  iul<ii>t«cl  there  wfr«  twelvo  8liivo  alalM  and  one 
free  state.  lo  spile  of  (his  tremendoiut  majority,  the  inKtinctive 
aDtipsthy  of  our  forcfiOtiora  to  slavery — even  amoug  Kome  of  the 
sluve  stalcfi — and  tbe  ciuesUon  of  reprftsenlation,  whereby  tlio 
slave  8tat«i)  w«ro  to  be  credited  witb  Lh«  slaTe  poptiUtioD  in  tbetr 
ropreeeolution,  came  very  near  defeatJog  the  adoption  and  ratifi' 
cation  of  the  ConstitutioD.  It  in  true,  the  qaeKtion  of  the 
public  lands  and  Mie  r|ue8lioti  of  Htate  .sovetvlgiity  had  some  in- 
fluence, but  to  tJie  Klndeot  of  tbe  poliUcal  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  tlio  great  parties  that  liavo  riecii  and  Qouritibed, 
and  sonte  of  which  have  pansed  away,  the  <]u«(ttion  of  tJtc 
public  lands  and  of  stale  soverciguty  was  incidental  to  tbe 
question  of  slavery. 

Except  for  the  <|U0(ttion  of  alarery,  states'  rigbtB  would  have 
been  n«quiesce<l  in,  and  it  is  probable  Ihut  even  the  exlienie 
view,  as  embodied  in  the  nullification  doctrine,  would  have  been 
partially  accepted.  Tbe  question  of  slavery  wat*  a  disturbing 
element  in  tbe  very  beginning.  It  was  a  disturbing  element 
when  Section  2  of  Article  I.  of  the  Constitntion  was  con-sidcrcd, 
and  wheu  tJie  first  clause  of  Section!),  Article  t.,  was  adopted, 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves  aOer  tbe  yetU'  I80&  It 
was  tbe  di&turbing  element  in  1820,  when  the  Sftssonri  CoinpPO- 
mise  was  effected.  It  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  uullificatton 
queetion.  It  was  tbe  disturbing  element  in  the  annexation  of 
TexaB.  It  was  the  disturbing  clemeut  which  led  up  to  tbe 
eompromifie  of  I'Sno.  It  divided  the  Methodist  church  into  two 
parts,  North  and  South.  It  raised  a  constaot  disturbance  in 
ereiT  Presbyterian  .\s»enibly  that  met  fh>ni  1850  np  to  1861. 
It  agitated  tbe  tlnitariaii  church  in  ISfiO,  and  came  near  splitting 
the  AmcrJcuu  Tnkct  Society  in  two,  in  1858.  It  was  like  dyna- 
mite that  had  become  imbedded  in  the  Iwdy  politic,  which 
threateued  to  explode  at  any  time,  and  finally,  in  ISfil,  the 
elect'Hc  »park  of  war  ignited  it,  and  for  four  years  tbe  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Union  was  imperiled.  The  Thirteentb  Amend- 
ment has  settled  that  question  for  all  time.  Tbe  question  of 
Dollification  and  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede  is  nettled  for  all 
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time.  To  be  able  to  Dnderatand  tlie  tremendoUH  chnii^  that 
waH  elfet-ted  by  tbat  war,  it  iroulil  be  iaterestttig  tu  read  the 
OooBtitations  of  t]>e  Southern  Statw  ».i  tliey  were  in  lAAO,  and  ns 
they  are  now.  Under  the  old  Coimtitations,  slavery  aud  stateM' 
rights  were  not  only  the  central  idea,  but  were  so  hedged  about 
and  protected  that  it  was  almost  imposibte  to  efTect  a  change  in 
those  CoiiKtilutions.  Under  the  present  Cuustitulion  of  Ala- 
bama, which  went  into  operation  Doremher  6,  IST.'>,  appear  the 
foltowiug :  in  .VJlicle  1.,  Section  33,  "  No  form  of  alavery  shall 
eziitt  in  the  state,"  etc.  Section  SA,  "The  people  of  this  Htote 
accept  as  final  the  »itabli&hed  fact,  that  from  the  Fcfleral  IJuion 
there  can  l>e  no  accession  of  any  state,"  and  these  provisionti 
snfaetantially  appear  in  all  the  CTooKtitutioua  of  the  seceding 
Btatctt — but  they  cost  the  country  more  tliaD  eight  thousand 
millionn  of  dollara  and  more  than  six  hnndred  thonHaiid  lives. 

Tbe  quottion  of  protection  is  only  second  in  importauue  to 
&larery  and  to  ttie  right  of  a  state  to  seAede,  aud  now  is  the  tiiu« 
to  settle  it  dciinitely  and  for  all  tin»o.  It  can  never  become  Hucb 
a  diRturbing  element  in  polilicH  as  tlie  slavery  (|neAtion,  and  it  can 
never  dianipt  the  Union,  but  it«  effect  upon  bringing  aliout  war 
was  not  inconsiderable;  and  it  is  a  sigoiflcant  fact,  tJiat  the 
Union  war  party  from  ISliO  to  the  present  time,  have  lieen  pro- 
te<-liouist8.  While  it  bus  l>oen  veritied  that  the  Uniun  could  not 
exist  "half  slave  and  half  free,"  it  is  equally  true  that,  while  it 
nay  exist  either  under  a  protective  or  under  a  free  trade  policy, 
it  cannot  prosper  and  reach  that  high  state  of  development  and 
wealth  that  it  is  entitled  to,  excopt  under  one  of  thcw  two  iiya- 
t«m8.  Why  should  the  South  continue  to  passively  adhere  to 
the  free  trade  heresy  1  She  i^  only  at  the  outer  portals  of  a 
temple  of  commercial  wealth,  more  sulist^intial  in  \iti  magnifi- 
cent proportjoos  and  resources  than  any  earthly  king  has  reared. 
She  can  inantifacturc  more,  and  prodnce  it  cheaper,  than  the 
older  iron  atatcfl  of  the  North  and  West  Iler  coal  is  inexhaus- 
tible, and  aonw  of  the  largest  depoeibs  are  nearer  to  tidewater 
Utao  any  deposits  in  tbe  world — except  those  in  Kngland.  She 
is  befpnning  to  develop  only  the  outer  odge  of  immense  timber 
foresti),  and  Ls  sucoittHlully  competing  with  Tanada  in  the  north- 
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OTD  and  western  luarketa.  ITer  oraiijfo  oropn  are  tucreMlDg 
every  year,  aaA  b«r  sugar  iiiid  rice  plautationH,  aoder  the  sys- 
tem of  pmteciloD,  \\r*i  inoreiulng  in  are*.  Witli  siicli  proepects 
in  view,  and  while  she  is  on  the  very  threshold  or  prosperity, 
mIuiII  we  now  turn  liiick.  Homo  her  iron  ami  voal  mines,  sbat  down 
ber  rHclories,  cut  down  her  oranj^  groveti,  relej^te  her  vast  tim- 
ber for«8l8  to  decay  and  lire,  and  iMve  her  sugar  cane  and  rioe 
HeldH  to^i-ow  np  in  weedsT  Id  ISt3,  Horace  Ur«ely  liud  down 
five  distinct  proiweitloiis  apjilicuble  to  the  protective  sy&teni. 
TboHc  principles  are  aa  Bound  to^daj,  in  theory,  ns  they  were 
than.  Under  the  practical  teat  of  luorc  than  thirty  yeant  tlMty 
are  oimply  imprpf^ahle.  Tliey  nre  eHpecially  adapted  to  the 
pretioiit  couditiuu  of  the  Hoiillicrii  Stateu.  Mr.  Grcvly  submitted 
the  following:  First  pmpoRltion — "A  nation  whidi  would  Iw 
prwtperouB,  miat  pro«*ecute  various  brauohes  of  indnstry  and 
Kitjiply  itH  vital  wants  niuinly  by  the  latwr  of  its  own  luinds.*' 
Second  proposition  —"There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  a  com- 
Iiaratively  new  oimntry  to  become,  and  rontJnoe,  an  exporter  of 
grain  and  other  rudi^  staples,  uud  an  importer  ufmanuracturra.'' 
Third  proposition — *'It  is  injurious  to  the  new  couutry  tlitis 
to  oontiDue  dependent  for  its  supplies  of  clothing  and  man- 
ufactured fahrics  on  the  old."  Poui-th  proposition— "That 
efjuilibrium  between  agricultute,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
which  wo  need,  »iu  only  Iw  maintained  by  protective  duties." 
Fifth  proposition — "Protection  is  neceHsary  and  proper,  t«  sw. 
lain  as  well  as  to  create  u  bcndlcenb  iH^tistment  of  our  national 
Industry." 

Suppose  that  the  Soutti  should  take  tintu  herself  and  apply 
those  principles  \a  her  present  natnntlly  favorable  conditions. 
Under  a  proUictivu  tariff,  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  shut  down 
indefinitely  the  imnieiiae  cotton  mannfacturing  plants  of  Tllau- 
chettter  and  Leeds.  She  has  It  in  her  power  to  bankrupt  Pall 
River  and  Tx>well  nnd  Pittiibur^.  unless  they  shall  bring  their 
manufmrtiu-iog  plants  to  the  inesfaaustihle  iron  and  coal  fields 
and  the  almost  limitless  cotton  plantations  of  tlie  Sonth.  fiwt^ad 
of  sending  her  cotton  abroad  at  seven  cents  per  xK>und,  she  can 
send  it  in  the  shajMS  of  thread  or  cotton  yarn  at  fourteen  ceatt. 
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or  in  the  shape  of  cloth  at  tweaty-eight  cents.  In  thas  enhanc- 
ing the  valae  of  her  staple  prodact  400  per  cent,  she  not  only 
brings  into  her  borders  that  mach  increase  in  money,  but  she 
will  hare  given  employment  to  thonsands  of  laborers,  who  are 
taken  away  from  competition  in  other  branches  of  indostry. 
Theae  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Sooth  should  favor  a 
protective  tariff,  and  will  be  ripe  for  its  adoption  in  1896 — and 

possibly  in  1894. 

Guy  C.  Sibley. 
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BT  J.  W.  UASON. 


WHILE  "The  Free  School  System,"  in  the  October  nomber 
of  The  American  Jockvai.  of  PoLinca,  is  treated 
iritli  marked  ability,  yet,  the  ooooluslon  reached  Is  odo  Utat  may 
he  arrived  at  from  thus  rcasoniiig  upon  any  power  exercised  by 
goveniiiK'nt.  There  Ls  uota  restnilnl  Ihut  authority  puis  upon 
asinttle  member  of  society  which  van  be  said  to  be  "based  upon 
priuc-lplv«  of  aljsolutc  Jiistioo."  \alloD8,  goreromciitft,  lawm, 
have  nothing  to  do  wiUi  "abBolaleJastice."  No  one  would 
sooDcr  deny  that  we  can  form  aiiy  conception  of  absolute  justioc, 
than  Herbert  Bpencer  hinwelf. 

"Ii«lative  JiLsMficatiou"  is  Uie  oiily  warrant  for  aiiy  system, 
rule:,  or  retttriction.  We  are  nnahle  to  conceive  or  think  aboat 
an  hIxmIuIo  law  or  abtwlule  justiee.  Everything,  so  far  ait  Uie 
hDinao  mind  is  capable  of  knowing,  ia  relative.  It  mattera  not 
how  univeisal  may  appear  to  bo  the  working  of  a  uatnral  law, 
we  cau  conceive  of  it  only  nnder  nondltions  ever  present}  with- 
out which  coaditioos  we  canuot  as«ert  Uiat  such  law  esiata  We 
oau  look  at  these  uatnral  laws,  their  workings  and  cfTects,  hi  ao 
impnrHonal  way,  bitt  the  moment  a  condition  arises  which  intro- 
duces a  personal  or  moral  considenition,  the  whole  subject  be- 
comes, if  I  may  so  Bpnak,  lean  absolute  and  more  relative.  It  is 
this  which  renders  the  study  of  sociologj'  so  fascinating,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  elnsive. 

Uorernmcnt,  the  duty  it  imports  on  its  memboni,  and  tfafl 
rlgtita  which  meni>>ers  surrend^^r  \a  it,  are  bnt  nutans  to  a  desired 
end.  Thvre  cau  be  no  perfect  government  till  there  is  a  perfect 
hnmauity  to  govern.  Consequently,  the  problem  which  prascnLt 
itself  is  not  the  attaiumeut  of  perfect  or  ideal  malts,  battiie 
best  possible  under  existing  eondUious. 
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Tbe  vill  or  Um^  nuyorlty  luay  not  be  a  j>errert  arbiter,  bnt  It  \a 
tbo  b«Kt  ve  are  able  to  get  in  our  preaent  atugu  of  mental  aud 
moral  fwlvaiioenient. 

Xow,  when  we  come  to  apply  tliese  ftenenU  troths  to  a  partic- 
□lar  subject  or  policy  of  govorniuent,  the  question  mii8C  be  de- 
termined by  what  tbe  majority  oonaidera  the  beet  means  to 
aooomplUh  a  desired  «ud.  There  can  be  no  oohtefvo  society— 
gorernment — withoat  a  power  wniawliere  Tented  to  decide  and 
compel  obedience. 

Given  the  best  form  of  goTerniuent  possible  for  the  people 
governed,  tbe  important  end  tlien  ia  tJie  preservation  of  that 
government  If  the  fnw  si^hool  ^-»(«m  iu  a  republic  is  more 
conducive  to  that  predervation  than  its  absence,  it  stands  as  its 
own  jostificatioD.  IT  its  iiyiutioe  and  burdens  outweigh  its 
benelitii,  it  ntands  condemned. 

I'of^ihly  a  republivau  form  of  ^vernmeut — a  government  by 
tbe  people — is  not  the  best ;  but  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  ia 
tbe  be-st  for  an  enlighteuod  people  that  we  know  of  in  this  day 
and  age  of  the  world.  A  high  average  of  intelligence  and  edu- 
cation ix  e«wnlial  to  maintain  aueb  a  government.  A  free  school 
qnatem  ia  the  beat  known  means  by  which  a  high  average  of  in- 
telligent and  i^ducation  can  be  maintained  ;  henoe,  such  system 
ia  not  an  abuse,  but  an  essential. 

I^ke  the  example  so  forcibly  used  by  the  writer  in  qneution. 
She  says:  "Suppose  a  society,  A,  B,  (^  T>,  K,  F,  in  whidi  A, 
B,  and  C,  D,  form  matrimonial  alliances.  Then  E  and  P, 
thoagb  they  were  without  power  to  prevent  the  marriages,  be- 
come jointly  reapomfible  with  the  cM>ntrac{ang  persons  for  the 
education  of  the  cliiblren  that  muy  result  from  these  unions." 
The  nnmlter  HiipiKKwd  oonRtitnt4;»  n  nocJety,  each  meml>er  of 
which  lias  certain  rights  within,  and  to  it  oww  certain  duties. 
A,  B,  and  C,  O,  when  they  enter  into  matrimonial  alliance,  are 
exercising  privileges  which,  under  that  society,  they  have  a  p«r- 
ftct  right  to  ei\ioy.  Thus  far,  IS  and  F  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. They  can  do  the  same,  or  refrain  from  so  doing,  l^ey 
have  the  utmost  fr«Mlom  to  exercise  tlieir  choice.  From  iJie 
rightful  alliance  of  A,  B,  and  C,  D,  children  may  reanlt.     Wlien 
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Uny  arrive  tbis  society  becomee  enlarged,  and  in  time,  these 
ohlldrftu  will  ow«  bo  It  a  duty  similar  Id  all  rmpeotB  to  that  doe 
from  all  of  ite  other  memliers.  We  now  fiod  Uiam  childr«ii  in- 
corporated into  Ibis  body,  atid  tbnt  without  any  wrong  having 
twen  done  by  any  one.  The  duty  to  preaen'c  tbo  society  ]&  not 
changod,  but  rcste  4Miually  upon  all  of  its  »iomt>ors.  One  or  the 
eeaentiftlR  for  HQch  preaervaUoa  beinj;  the  education  of  the  young, 
It  Is  a  duty  and  not  an  abmtc,  that  all  oontribtito  »  Just  propor- 
tion to  Uiat  end.  This  could  not  he  otherwise,  unless  the  society 
were  a  ''close  ooriioration,"  into  wbose  ranks  and  nambenn  none 
other  had  a  right  to  enter  wilbont  tlie  oousent  of  the  whole  body, 
or  a  oontrolliag  majority.  Nor  would  this  duty  have  1>mu 
changed  iu  (be  least,  lia<]  K  nnd  V  only  formed  a  matrimonial 
alliance,  from  which  children  resntted,  necessitating  the  taxation 
of  the  minority  for  the  eilueatioii  of  the  children  of  the  minority. 
The  preservation  of  the  society  being  the  object  and  duty  of  all, 
it  is  right>  an  we  view  ''right,"  that  all  contribute  towards  that 
end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  call  llie  education  of  the  children  a 
personal  riglit  dne  them,  but  a  dnry,  mlbf^r  dne  the  !)ociety— the 
governments  Taxation  is  one  of  the  burdens  which  all  have  to 
bear  for  tlie  benefits  conferred.  The  right  of  taxation  for  edu- 
cational purposes  does  not  difler  from  any  other  right  of  taxa- 
tion. The  writer  asserts  this  when  she  says  :  "  Whatever  its 
ostensible  motive,  a  power  which  forcibly  deprives  an  individnal 
of  his  properly,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  anti-social,  violating  the 
elementary  law  of  society."  According  to  this  canon,  any  tax, 
for  whatever  govcrnniout  purpose  levied,  is  wrung, —against  the 
elementary  law  of  society  ;  and  government,  itself,  is  wrong. 
The  people  of  this  government  do  not  think  it  wrong  to  forcibly 
deprive  an  individnal  n{  bis  property.  Tliat  is  a  right  and 
power  which  the  people  haw  granted,  subject  to  the  restrietaon 
impoHed,  that  the  individual  shall  not  be  so  deprived,  "without 
due  prooesM  of  law." 

If  Mien  were  perfect,  ueoeesary  revenue  to  support  and  protect 
the  government  oonid  be  raised  without  excise  or  other  tax  laws. 
Voluiitwry  eontribntJon  of  every  one's  share  would  render  the 
tax  gatherer  uimecessary,     Tlie  perfect  man,  knowing  his  jnst 
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proportion,  wocid  pay  U  vith  pleasure.  TTDrortQiuUely,  men 
are  Dot  tbos  perfect 

In  the  M>ci«ty  gnppoMd,  let  us  assnine  that  F,  after  coulrlb- 
nting  for  a  time  to  the  eduoatiou  of  the  rhildren  of  A,  B,  and  C, 
D,  becomes  Uiaabled  or  demeiited,  without  moans  of  supporL 
Under  such  circunt»tanr««,  is  that  power  of  the  gOTerament 
which  taxes  A,  B,  C,  and  O,  for  the  support  of  an  iuslitutlon 
wherein  to  cure  for  F,  open  to  oondemnntfon  T  The  care  and 
protection  of  F,  under  eucb  c)^cnID)^taaces,  is  one  of  his  contin- 
gent rights  to  which  the  whole  society  most  respond,  and  that<  us 
a  matter,  not  of  good  will  or  the  voluntary  exercise  of  a  philan- 
thropic spirit,  but  as  a  mattvr  of  right,  under  the  gorcrnmeut 
he  haa  helped  to  sustain.  ThU  right  ih  predicated  upon  every 
duty  he  has  performed  to  the  government,  whether  that  duty 
was  the  payment  of  a  school  tax,  or  a  tax  paid  or  aerrice  ren- 
dered for  any  other  governmental  purpose. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  iiii»irine  an  fudividiial  member  of  aoeiety, 
■snow  oonstitutiHl,  going  all  through  11  Te  without  having  a  single 
personal  or  property  right  violated  or  infringed.  Becaiuse  thus 
fortunate,  and  never  having  ha^l  ocrcasion  to  call  npon  the  laws 
oftlie  laud  for  aid  or  protection,  conld  he  In  reason  or  morals  he 
heard  to  say  that  he  should  liear  no  part  of  the  bunlens  of  gov- 
tTiitiient,  wbo^  power  he  hud  never  invoked  t  Such  dalm 
would  be,  in  all  reopects,  as  reasooabte  as  that  of  B  and  F,  in 
objecting  to  a  tux  towanl  the  support  of  a  school  system,  whicli 
waK  the  adopted  policy  of  the  society  to  which  tliey  l>elongedf 
and  whom  righls,  privileges,  and  protection  tliey  enjoyed. 

This  inmginnry  society  server  ns  a  convenient  example  to 
illustrate  many  expedients  justified  on  part  of  tlio  majority  for 
the  preservation  of  the  whole.  Suppose  that  V.  and  F,  reganl- 
lesB  of  public  liealth  and  safely,  but  in  the  exercise  of  what 
they  deem  iin  olcincntury  right,  violate  every  known  sanitary 
role,  thereby  endangering  the  health  of  the  community,  or  any 
part  of  IL  Will  it  be  argnni  tliat^  the  m^orlty  may  not  take 
steps  to  correct  the  evil,  punish  K  and  F,  if  necessary,  and  tax 
Uie  whole  community  to  prevent  ooutagiou  and  preserve  the 
puliUc  he-alth  I 


SM 
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Tlie  will  of  tlifi  minority  is  tiDbJeot  to  iuiy  intlaeDce  that  may 
be  exerted  upon  it  by  the  luiQurity.  The  UUcr  Iia8  tlio  rigbt  to 
proteety  petition,  and  ediiaibe  tlie  minority  at  »ll  tJioes,  if  it  can. 
In  this  way  the  miDority  often  finda  itoclf  in  the  ni^ority,  and 
subject  to  Uie  oondltiotis  and  r«»poiisiblliti<>s  iittending  sneh 
change. 

If  n-fl  admit  the  truth  of  the  usaorticMi  tliitl  tlie  free  school  sys- 
tem in  an  abiLse  and  not  adapted  "to  the  needs  of  any  social 
Klato,"  th«ru  {»  notbiiig  to  be  said  for  IL  Such  a«(>rtion  Is 
opposed,  however,  to  the  best  and  most  advanced  thoD|[bt  of  the 
age.  The  benefioenco  of  the  syBtem  is  txting  recognized  and 
acJcnowIedged  more  and  more ;  and  while  it  Is  the  undoubted 
right  of  any  member  of  Ibe  goremment  disbelieving  in  its 
bonelils  nod  opposed  to  il8  burdens  to  remove  lieyond  and  out  of 
reach  of  them,  stall,  it  ia  yearly  growing  more  diffiealt  so  to  do. 
It  has  not  been  a  groat  while  since  one  so  dis^ontuiited  conld 
within  this  ooaotry  readily  get  from  under  such  benefits  and 
burdens;  bnt  the  spirit  of  free  edneotioa  is  al>road  iu  th«  land, 
and  with  strides  so  rapid  that  it  is  no  longer  easy  to  get  beyond 
its  reach  and  influence. 

Could  we  have  its  advantages  without  its  burdenit,  It  would, 
doubtlv«s,  be  acceptod  with  less  objei'tjoo ;  but  few  of  the  desira- 
ble things  in  life  come  to  us  in  that  way,  and  when  they  do  so 
come,  are  appreciated  loss  than  when  we  'have  to  give  value  for 
Uiem. 

Again  the  writer  says:  "The  theory  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Individnnl  and  the  stale  fs  one  of  contract,  makes  the 
tax  appear  to  lie  a  voluntary  contribution.  If  it  were,  the  base 
objection  to  the  fiee  school  system  as  it  really  is  would  have  do 
actual  existence."  .Judge  Cooley  defines  "state"  as  a  body 
politic,  or  society  of  men  uuitud  together  for  the  purposes  of 
promoting  tbeir  mutual  safety  and  advantage  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  their  combined  strength.  The  same  authority  defines 
''Constitution,''  in  the  American  seiute,  us  Implying  t^e  written 
instrument  agreed  upon  by  the  people  of  the  Union,  as  the  abso- 
lute rule  of  aetlon  and  decision  for  all  dopartmeutB  of  the 
government  iu  respect  to  all  points  covered  by  it^  until  it  ahall 
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be  clmiigctl  by  (li«  authority  of  the  p<K>ple  who  established  it; 
and  in  oppoRJtioa  to  whinh  any  act  or  i-egiilatiou  of  any  such  de- 
ilcpartmuut,  or  even  ot  tJia  p«opie  thvinwrivt^  will  bct  all<^cllier 
void. 

lu  this  country,  Uie  relation  between  the  people  and  the  Ktoto 
is  that  or  a  compact.  All  rights  and  powers  of  governnwut  Ar« 
sabject  of  ^rant  from  the  people  themselves,  espredsed  or  im- 
plied in  the  fuudaiuenliil  luw  of  the  L'nion  aad  each  SGimnitc 
Htatfi ;  formally  adopted,  mlil!«d,  and  approved  by  the  |tenple ; 
and  as  Judge  Oooley  says,  "  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their 
mutual  nafety  tuid  adrantn^e  by  tlie  Joint  elforts  of  their  com- 
bined strength." 

This  being  the  relation,  based  upon  agrccmeut,  it  follows,  in- 
evitably, that  the  society  tl)U»  formed  can  oontinae  to  exist  only 
so  long  as  the  laws  governing  the  conduct  of  its  memben  are 
eofomed.  One  may  make  a  ple-imnre  or  neoeeeity  of  itK  re(|nire- 
ments,  but  however  enforced,  so  long  as  the  requirements  of 
government  are  within  itn  granted  powerH,  no  element  of  wrong 
exists.  There  may  be  compulsion,  but  oompnlsion  is  not  wrong 
if  it  findH  ita  warrant  within  the  terms  of  the  compact.  The 
wrong  is  on  the  side  of  him  who  reDtsto. 

In  this  discussion,  wfaen  speakiu^  of  society,  civil  society  is 
necessarily  meant,  which  is  a  combination  of  individuals  united 
together  and  governed  by  laws.  The  ti'uipernnce  club  men- 
liooed  by  the  writer  in  question,  is  not  such  a  society^uot  a 
body  politic — and  tlie  analogy  sought  to  Ite  established  is  false. 
Snoh  club  or  society,  of  conrse,  Is  governed  by  rules  of  ilB  own 
adoption  ;  and  member»,  so  loug  us  they  retain  tlieir  relation 
with  itf  are  under  obligations  to  obAerve  them.  When  one  finds 
the  actios  of  the  minority  tyrannous  he  may  withdraw,  and 
thofl  release  himself  of  its  tyranny  ;  bat  in  so  doing  he  is  exer- 
cising a  right  which  be  has  under  the  law  of  the  socjely  ibself. 
He  cannot  escape  its  obligations  and  still  remaia  in  it.  If  from 
eivil  Rociety  he  cannot  withdraw  and  yet  live  on  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  globe,  that  i.t  not  a  fault  of  society  at  all,  but  to 
attributable  only  to  the  conditions  under  which  be,  with  all 
otliera,  {8i)lBoed.     Tliese  conditions  he  must  bear,  relieved  only 
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TWENTY  years  since,  th«re  oummcnoed  an  era  of  industrial 
«icpre«8ion  nnptiraltetl  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  hM 
been  nontinnons  during  all  tl>ese  twenty  yeant,  though  temporary 
and  lo<;3l  vanaiM  hikve^  here  itud  there,  teoded  to  obscure  the 
fact  of  <'ODtinoi^. 

Thin  long  ountinuaoce  Boffidus  of  il8«lf  to  ercute  th«  »ti8piciou 
that  the  end  in  not  near ;  indeed,  an  we  proceed,  ire  shall  diH- 
corer  titill  more  convincing  evidences  that  it-  \a  not.  The  causes 
of  the  evil  hare  been  too  long  and  too  widely  at  work,  to  JoBtify 
a  hope  of  itH  speedy  termination. 

All  will  admit  that  a  ctenr  conception  of  theRO  carnses  i»  highly 
desirable.  But  there  is  a  curious  ragnenesH  in  prevalent  concep- 
tions as  to  what  the  oauseo  are,  and  a  consequent  rontjariety  of 
opinion.  According  to  Mr.  David  A.  WelLs  <in  his  "Recent 
EooQomic  Changes,"  c.  1,  p.  'Jtl),  "in  the  investigations  uniler- 
taken  by  committees  of  Congreas  iu  the  United  States,  thecitnses 
assigned  by  the  various  witnea^cA,  who  testified  before  them, 
were  comprised  under  no  lees  Uii»ii  vnf  hu/ulrrd  awl  nffliln  heads ; 
and  an  almost  equal  dit^ersity  of  opinion  waa  manifested  by  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Boyal  (British)  OommiS- 
sion." 

In  all  countries  cbaractorizod  by  iudustrial  activity,  the  minds 
of  men  have  been  busily  at  work  .weking  a  canse  sudicient  to 
explain  the  phenomena,  bnt  their  search  has  been  much  impeded 
by  the  tendency  to  which  Mr.  Wells  calls  aUentioo,  "to  greatly 
magnify  the  inflnenoe  of  purely  locaJ  causes."  Some  of  the  as- 
signed canses  aMm  ludicrous  euungb  (to  one  at  a  distance). 
Thus  a  Dutch  committee  in  1886  found  an  important  cause  in 
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'*tiiB  low  prioe  of  Gerunu  vinegar  ;"  in  (ieruiany,  the  "imml- 
f^tlon  or  Pulfsli  Jews"  \»  citod  ae  hnrfng  Iteon  inllucntiol ;  in 
France,  anionf;  Ibe  principal  »SBi|^d  caii^ee  ik  "  the  diiiappear- 
anr«  of  sanllnvs  and  otlior  fish  rrom  tl>e  const  of  Britteay  "  ;  lo 
Italy,  "a  disease  among  tJie  ttilk-worm!!*'  ih  pmminently  cited. 
Nor  are  wo  in  this  conntcy  free  from  the  (endeucy  to  magnify 
local  caases.  Thus,  It  is  ootnuon,  «fi|)eclAlly  during  political 
campaigDf),  to  enlarge  on  the  presence  or  absenoe  of  spedfic 
tariff  or  finaiioiul  legislation. 

There  is,  or  may  be,  troth  in  all  tbeoe  allegiUionH.  As  lem- 
porary  uud  local  catiMw  have  liei«  aud  there  lightened  the  bur- 
den, »o  Hu<-h  rauii«s  liare  here  and  there  increased  it.  But  it 
scarcely  needs  arguing,  that  an  eflcct  so  widespread,  and  so  long 
continued  cannot  be  adotjuately  accounted  for  by  assigning  any 
temporary  and  local  cause.  There  raast  he  some  deeply  fouda- 
mental  cause,  to  which  such  other  causes  arc  merely  incidental. 

We  believe  that  in  a  rather  vague,  imperfect  way,  the  nature 
of  the  fundamental  cause  i.s  already  gcitenilly  understood  ;  the 
name  "over-production"  ik  s»v<igned  to  it.  This  name,  however, 
carries  with  it  many  misleading  implications ;  "  under' consump- 
tion "  would  be  a  more  appropriate  designation,  as  we  hope  to 
ahow  clbarly. 

It  is  also  more  or  losm  <Ilstlii«tly  understood  that  there  ii  some 
sort  of  connection,  presumably  of  cause  and  eflect,  between  iu- 
dnstrial  depretaious  generally,  aud  the  wonderfnl  industrial  rev- 
olution tbitti  commenced  in  the  la(%l  century,  and  has  continued 
into  this,  wholly  trausforming,  in  an  iucnxllbly  short  time,  pre- 
vailing conditions  of  production,  transporiation,  and  sale.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  aueh  connection  of  caitsc 
and  efifect,  aud  if  so,  just  what  its  nature  is,  it  seems  desirable  to 
obtain  some  general  idea  of  the  industrial  ounditiuus  that  had 
prevailed  throughout  the  world,  previously  to  the  great  indus- 
trial revolntion. 

AVbat  we  actually  know  of  the  primitive  conditJon  of  the 
human  race,  supplemented  by  our  knowledge  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  rudest  savage  tribes,  points  to  the  ooncloslon 
that  men  theu  lived  without  either  iodnstrial  or  political  organi- 
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WTO  80  far  118  iJie  form  of  such  oi^anization  was 
faroiBbed  by  the  family  group.  Bat  the  struggles  ftiiiong  groups 
lircyiDg  upon  oud  another,  led  to  the  exiittenoe  of  orgnoizatiotui 
for  nmtual  protection,  an<I  surJi  brgunJzalioiis  liitve  developed 
into  our  pre«Bnt  political  govenimeuts.  Anci  »ucb  guvernmenta 
bnve,  nntil  h  coniparutively  recent  iieriod,  been  4-burii«teriK«(l 
by  a  uDivenuil  form — a  small,  compact  ruling  claea,  uionopoliE- 
ing  tho  eartb  and  itH  productu,  Icnv  iug  tbv  great  majority  of  tbe 
people  jnst  enongh  to  enable  them  to  live,  and  labor  to  aiipply 
the  wants  of  their  mastcni.  Tbis  dexcription  appliea  to  tbe 
great  empires  of  an|j(|nity  and,  indeed,  to  tbe  Eiistern  deepot- 
isnu)  of  the  present  day ;  ia  a  very  large  degree  to  the  Buiaian 
Empire  also. 

But^  for  a  long  time,  wbat<  we  know  sm  manafacturee  or  Gom> 
m(!r(?e  »csrcely  exited  at  all.  Vvt  by  ditgrecs  the  wants  of  the 
raling  clafvwa  led  to  the  deTelo])ment  of  a  olaao  of  manufactureni 
and  traders  (the  wurd  "maauracturer"  being  liere  appli^^'^ble  in 
ttH  literal  seDKO  of  "maker  by  hand"),  who  supplied  articles  of 
Dvectwity  and  luxury  for  tboir  use. 

Rven  HO  recently  as  tbe  Middle  Agm,  m-called,  manufactures 
and  comnieroo  had  not  owontially  advani>«d  beyond  this  primi- 
tive condition.  Such  centers  as  Venice  and  Genoa  liecarae 
opulent  from  maanfactureK  and  commerce,  bnt  they  neither 
knew  nor  cared  about  the  wants  of  the  toiling  mus^cM.  Their 
bnainetM  was  to  gratify  tbe  luxurious  wants  of  tbe  ruling  classes. 
Thus  we  read  of  Yoniec,  tlmt  in  the-  Middle  Ages  its  ''principal 
manufa^itiires"  were  of  "gold  and  silver  work,  glass,  and  velvet 
and  silk" — the  itilk  Htufls  including  '-damasks  with  patterns  of 
exiraonlioary  Iteanty"  ;  that  "in  addition  to  the  native  stuflk, 
an  immense  quantity  of  costly  Oriental  carpets,  wall- hangings, 
and  other  textiles  were  imported,  partly  for  its  own  use  and 
partly  for  export  throughout  Western  Karoi>e"'  (.I'rof.  J.  U, 
Middleboii,  in  an  article  on  "Venice,"  In  the  Hiu-^i-hpinlia  Bri- 
laitHka).  It  may  be  aieumed  that  tbe  dealere  in  these  goods  did 
not  fiud  au  extensive  market  among  tlie  liiboring  classes  of 
Western  I-:urope.  It  is  stated  by  the  same  authority  that  to  this 
list  of  uiedia>Tal  manufactunw  "miMt  now  be  adikd  coUoh,  Iu 
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which,  an  well   iut  in  |traiu>  oils,  wine  and  spiiilA,  dnig^i,  DfOi,' 
anil  hiHev  and  IctiHi^,  an  ucllvc  (nwlv  is  c»rri4Ml  ou.''     A  signili- 
cant  illustration  of  lite  cbiinged  oondition!)  of  niiuiaracture  moA 
oommi'rce ! 

lu  the  ilevelopment  of  Ukm  tliree  oliwHes,  (1)  the  nilliig  Iiuid- 
ownere,  (2)  Uie  toiling  luatwea,  (3)  the  manufactarere  »nd 
tr»d«r8,  we  nuiy  disoern  tlie  hisloric  origin  of  the  distioctJon 
nmoDR  lawl,  labor,  and  eiipilal,  a  tliHttootioQ  that  in  the  handi<  of 
polttluti  <M.-onoiin»t>t  has  given  rUto  to  many  an  arid  rclincmcul, 
more  perplexing  than  helpful  to  the  student  of  geaaine  social 
problouiit. 

Under  the  conditions  dencribed,  industrial  depressions  were 
uuknowD.  Tlio  limits  of  tb«  "market,"  i.  «.,  the  wants  of  the 
ruling  classes,  were  pretty  cletirly  dofloed,  and  varied  compon- 
tivel)-  little  from  age  to  age.  IJur  was  there  »erioaa  danger  of 
suddenly  and  diifustrotisly  InOKasing  the  supply  of  articles  slowly 
produced  by  hand  labor,  and  slowly  transported  over  great  dis- 
tauoe<t.  Qnefltions  of  the  limit  of  the  market  and  of  the  number 
of  coDsumers,  the  mediKi\-al  manuractarer  or  merchant  had  little 
ocvaHion  to  troiihte  liimself  with.  The  occaBionul  bankruptcy  of 
an  individual  tradesiuao  bad  but  littJe  effect  on  the  body  cwui- 
ntorcial. 

But  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  cnme,  orcul- 
mioated,  a  wondrous  chauge.  The  old  methods  of  production, 
transportation,  and  sale  were  revolution ixed.  The  steam 
engine,  the  powt^r  loom,  the  Hpinuiog  jenny,  increased  a  thou- 
sand, even  a  million' fold,  capacities  for  production.  Without 
machinery  a  workman  could  scarcely  make  a  pin  a  day.  Adam 
Smith  regarded  it  as  marvelous  (hat  in  bis  time  ten  men,  aided 
by  improved  methods  of  production,  coold  make  -18,000  pins  a 
d^.  Now  three  men  can  make  7,500,000  pins  a  day.  The  io- 
fluenoe  of  the  locomotive,  the  telegraph,  and  other  nineteenth 
century  improvements,  is  too  trite  a  subject  to  dwell  upon. 

Duriug  all  this  period  of  industrial  transformation,  men  bave 
eagerly  presBod  forward  to  develop  improved  methods  of  pro- 
duction, trauspnilation,  and  sale.  Costly  labor-saving  machinery 
has  been  adopted;  the  wages  of  labor  have   been  stodioosly 
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rvduced  to  the  lowest  potsible  point.  Profefised  political 
ecODouiists  hure  soiiglit  tokiil  the  nork  vrilli  «tiidic«  rc:«i>octJDg 
tbe  economici  of  production.  ProlileiuB  of  the  "cost  of  pro- 
duction"  as  uAectiug  "rEdtic''  huvu  been  discussed  with  a  be- 
wildering elalioratioD  of  metaphysical  »nbtlety. 

-For a  time  all  went  on  coiuparatlvcly  well.  There  came,  in- 
deed, from  tinte  to  time,  "commercial  crises,"  bnt  tliew  were 
communly  regarded  as  iiiei'ilable  coDcomitauts  uf  a  procecs  of 
adju^tnient  to  new  conditions,  and  wit3i  llio  grudtuil  rctwvery 
from  the  immediate  elTects  of  a  cri^a,  its  cause  booq  eeaaed  to  be 
regard«<l  as  a  matter  of  practind  intcrost. 

Bat  dnriog  all  tbix  time  a  most  ooiiseqtiential  element  in  the 
problem  had  been  overlooked,  or  rather  had  been  taken  for 
granted.  That  element  was  the  evtmuttfy.  We  hitvo  9eeri  that 
the  mediajval  producers  had  gone  aloog  very  well  without 
troubling  thentaelves  with  the  problem  of  the  market  or  the 
eoonomics  of  coDSumption,  and  the  habit  developed  Uirongtiont 
the  cr-iitnrifts  liaa  conliiiued  dniing  the  gi'cal  ^n\  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution.  The  niedt.i-vul  umker  of  a  cxjstly  gold  or  silver 
ornament  might  safely  count  on  finding  a  customer  sooner  or 
later  among  the  wealthy  ruling  claaiies,  but  what  aMturance  haa 
he  who  man u fact urott  some  bilhons  of  pins  a  year  that  he  wilt 
find  purchuseni  for  more  than  an  inconsiderable  fnu^tion  of  his 
proilncti  Clearly  be  cannot  safely  assume  that  a  wealthy  few 
wilt  And  orcAHlon  to  use  so  prodigloiiR  u  numlter  ! 

What  has  lieen  said  of  pius  will  apply  in  Hututauce,  not  mere- 
ly to  machineoiade  articles  generally,  hut  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducts also,  in  view  of  the  enormoua  increase  in  ^ilitiea  for 
raising  aud  transporting  tlieui.  The  immodiutoly  preisiug 
economic  problem  of  the  day  is  not  so  much  how  to  prodnoe 
mottt  cheaply  as  it  is  how  to  sell  what  is  produced. 

Xot  that  progres!!  in  the  line  of  production  It  likely  to  oease, 
or  that  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  oeaw.  Uu  the  contrary,  all 
the  signs  of  tJie  timea  point  forward  to  tai  greater  progreas  to 
this  line,  by  means  of  improved  methods  and  by  concentration 
of  capital.  But  it  remains  true  that  there  must  be  nn  answer- 
iog  progress  in  the  line  of  cojtaumpUon.    The  ancient  or  medis- 
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7iil  producer  tuigbt  perb»pK  rely  oa  the  existeaoe  of  a  body  of 
oonSDm«n*  ounslHtiiig  of  thi'  niting  cluffiw,  «rea]tliy,  thongb  fow  : 
the  modern  prodac«r  caaaot.  The  body  of  cousuiuent  on  which 
ho  Di»y  rely  miutt  ooniti»t  of  the  iimaau  of  the  puople.  Itat  who 
are  Uie  lutissee  of  the  people  t  The  wage  workers.  But  how 
are  they  to  b«  enaUed  to  conimtue  on  a  targo  scale  t  By  receiv- 
ing high  wages.  Hence  the  imuiodiittely  premlng  economic 
problem  of  the  dny  bocoroes,  how  to  secure  high  wagoi  for  the 
□lastwi^.  To  the  extent  tliat  high  wages  prevail  will  »  iKxly  of 
consumers  be  developed  that  will  famish  a  market  for  the  com- 
uiodilie«  now  iiioorr«ctly  tiaid  to  be  "ovcrpro«Iuced,"  but  wbicli 
are  in  reality  "nndercoosumed." 

One  iu  the  habit  of  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  destiny  of  the 
hanian  race  cannot  refVain  from  caBling  a  glance  forward  to  the 
time  centuriOH  hence,  whou  throughout  the  world,  in  the  heart  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  ai«  well  as  in  Great  Brllniu  and  tiH>  United 
States,  Ibe  massos  of  the  people  will  bo  employed  ia  iDdiutrial 
pnrauilH,  and  receive  high  compensation  for  thnir  l»bor,  consti- 
tuting a  body  of  comtumors  with  eSoetivo  dcKircs  KurpaissiDg  tlw 
capacity  of  the  strongest  imagination.  But  sacli  a  time  is  so  dis- 
tant that  we  content  ourHelves  with  a  view  confined  to  the  coun- 
tries wherein  at  the  present  time  industrial  pursuits  are  hubituul. 
Doed  there  exist  any  tendency  toward  the  increase  of  the  wa^^ 
of  tJie  laboring  cIhsscs  generally,  and  by  consequence  toward 
the  development  of  a  body  of  consumers,  tlie  esistence  of  which 
will  sooner  or  later  prove  the  cure  of  our  present  industrial  de- 
predsion  t  The  (jneetion  is  one  of  foot,  into  which  we  shall  not 
enter  beyond  expressing  our  view  that  the  available  evidenoe 
sufficiently  shows  that  snch  tendency  exists.  Hee  for  instaoee 
the  facts  collcetod  by  Mr.  Weils,  ("  Recent  Economic  C^ange!^" 
c.  10,  p.  406.)  Nor  is  it  needful  to  here  discuss  the  causes  of 
such  tendency  ;  the  fact  of  its  existence  snfBcea 

The  ftict  being  given  that  In  any  given  community  there  exisbt 
a  general  tendency  toward  an  increase  of  the  wages  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  the  fact  Iwing  given  that  such  tendency  is  t)eue- 
licial  to  the  oonimnnity  in  developing  a  body  of  eonsniners  for 
the  products  of  the  community,  what  may  we  conclude  an  to  the 
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fntnre  ot  ftuch  tendency  t  Biologists  have  long  understood  that, 
as  between  any  two  gronps,  whether  of  men  or  lower  anininis  or 
plants,  any  physical  characteristic  prevalent  in  one  group,  that 
makoe  it  Itettcr  fitt«<l  to  meet  sitrroimdlng  condilioux,  will  in  the 
long  rnn  cause  it  to  outgrow,  peilmpa  ontlive^  the  other  group. 
The  Jiltnt  mirtrim.  Not  n«tA  wo  arbitrarily  vouTiik^  this  great 
truth  to  purely  phynival  Htrnrt^ires  and  fuortionfi  ;  we  may  ex- 
tend it  to  nivdee  of  thought,  speech,  and  action  generally. 
flence,  to  take  a  concrete  example,  if,  oa  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  there  existe  in  the  former  at  the  present 
time  a  stronger  tendency  U)  a  mode  of  action  Uiat  will  result  in 
the  development  of  a  body  of  coa>4uniere,  and  by  conseqaenoe 
the  incroase  of  pro8|>erity  among  producers,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  United  Stales  will  tend  to  outgrow  Great  Britain  in  indus- 
trial prntperity.  This  does  not,  however,  imply  what  so  many 
might  superficially  conclude,  that  the  industrial  adversity  of 
On-st  BrilaiD  involres  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  Kniled 
States. 

If,  now,  our  conclusions  are  sound,  it  appoans  that  the  present 
era  of  industrial  depression  tliat  bus  so  long  continued  will  not 
soon  terminate.  It  is  the  result  of  causes  tliat  have  long  t>eeu  in 
operation,  and  Uial  will  long  continue  to  be.  Yet  the  causes 
that  will  bring  it  to  a  termination  are  also  already  actively  in 
operation,  and  will  continue  to  be.  I1ie  main  cause  is  tbe 
Hltsence  of  a  body  of  consniiiers.  sufllcient  t>oth  as  to  ability  lud 
willingnoHB,  to  coDKtJtute  a  market  for  the  product  so  enormously 
iocrciiaed  by  improved  nietho<ls  of  production,  transportation 
and  sale.  And,  as  the  wage  workers  constitute,  and  will  long 
constitute  llie  great  body  of  consumers,  it  results  that  the  only 
cauae  sufficient  to  bring  the  era  of  industrial  depreanion  to  an 
end  is  the  development  of  ttwt  ability  and  willingness  of  tbe 
wage  workers  generally  to  consume  the  enormously  increased 
product — in  short,  tbe  only  efficient  cure  for  industrial  depres- 
sions is  a  general  InercaBe  of  wages- 

Or  course  tbe  advantages  of  increasing  wages  have  long  been 
urged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  laboring  classes.  But  each 
movement   for  such   an   increase  ha*],  as  a   rule,  been   stoutly 
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resisted  by  the  oniploying  closes,  wbo  lejiard^  tJic  geDenT 
eoonotDic  problem  aa  parely  one  or  piwliieiioK,  not  att  one  of 
roiuiimptivn  iUbo.  In  this  oont«nUoD  they  faave  been  powerfnlly 
luded  by  (he  great  body  of  profeflwd  political  eoonomists,  who 
bare  rrowncd  upon  all  socli  morODicnts.  The  Miiltbafltui  Uieory 
vns  oii<^  A  Mroti];  Maff  of  relinii<^  Tor  Llifi  politiiuU  ««ODomtet8 ; 
it  is  loH  so  Binoe  biological  research  has  tended  to  reveal  the  uu- 
mtiodneits  of  llie  prciiiii^(«  od  which  that  t)ii>ory  was  busvd.  aod 
sinw  whatever  there  may  l>e  of  abstract  trath  in  it  baf  been  for 
centuries,  at  toast,  rendered  of  no  practical  interest  by  the  very 
improvementa  in  production  to  which  we  have  oUaded.  Bat, 
apart  from  tbo  Malthusian  theory,  it  is  not  more  than  a  genera- 
lion  Kinn>,  that  the  botly  of  politiokt  econotuists  were  teaching 
(he  doctrine  so  agreeable  to  employeis,  that  any  moroment  to 
inorease  the  wag^  of  tlie  laboring  classes  generally  was  a  movo 
mentto  accomplish  au  ecwoomic  impoesibility ;  (hat  any  move- 
ment to  increasi)  tlie  wages  of  any  particnlar  gronp  of  laboten 
waaa  movement  to  accomplish  an  economic  evil.  Their  view 
was  that  not  only  wouM  the  immedtuta  employer  be  Injnrod  by 
being  obliged  to  prodnce  at  a  greater  cost,  but  all  other  laborer* 
would  be  injured  by  reason  of  the  general  ''wage  fund"  being 
rednced,  and  tliere  being  oonHCquently  less  to  "go  around."  It 
is  true  that  this  theory  is  no  longer  held  in  this  forbidding  form 
by  political  economists  of  repute;  yet  it  Inrks  here  and  there  in 
economic  discussions,  and  has  still  a  powerful  inflaeooe  to 
obsenro  the  conception  of  the  true  cure  for  the  present  Industrial 
depreceioD — /Ai°  drrrlopment  of  a  body  of  cotutimert  bjf  imcreamng  (Ar 
uages  of  the  laboring  do&Kv,  who  consliltUc  Uk  gtvai  mq/orKy  of  n^ 
body. 

PK£DEBtCK   H.   OOOKF- 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  SOCIAL  EVIL. 


IIY  J.   W.   WALTON. 


TKB  sentiment  of  love  vhlch  unites  Uie  Hv«8  of  one  man  uml 
ODe  woman  ia  aa  old  and  well-nigh  as  onivenal  aH  Ute  race. 
FaflAJon  Ls  un  iiistind  wliich  man  ^harett  with  bi»  kindred, 
the  lower  animals;  yet,  beinj;  endowed  with  the  supreme  pift  of 
moral  oonscioii^ess,  bis  sexual  relations  are  normally  domi- 
nated by  love,  and  not  by  paHBion. 

Among  the  many,  varied,  and  complex  forma iu  which  natnrsl 
and  moral  lawn  are  broken,  there  stands  out  in  Bad  protninenue 
the  fact  of  female  proKtitntioo.  To  ignore  its  exit^enoe  would 
be  nnwise,  even  if  it  were  posRible,  The  problem  of  the  end  of 
the  ccutuiy  is  llic  modern  city,  am)  the  problem  of  city  govern- 
ment is  becoming  mor«  and  more  involved  willi  that  of  the 
Bo-callod  "social  evil." 

Itfy  aim  i»  to  awoken  and  direct  the  thought  of  intelligent 
stndents  of  affains  in  the  hope  that  good  and  wim  men  and 
women  may  devise  and  agree  upon  snch  iiienHnro)  in  dealing 
wHh  this  problem  as  aball  not  only  commend  themHelveM  to  the 
sovereign  public,  but  by  their  pnwtiail  wisdom  enforce  llieir 
own  adoption,  to  the  end  that  tliia  gigantic  evil  may  eventually 
cease. 

The  history  of  prostitution  begimi  with  the  story  of  Sodom 
and  of  Judah  in  the  oldeitt  book  in  the  world,  \neicut  eiviliza- 
tlons  fnroisli  many  chapters  of  it,  eepecinlty  in  llie  times  of  their 
decay.  No  land  or  ape  has  cficaped  ita  shadow.  Ancient  Drceoo 
and  Rome  made  it  a  part  of  religion  and  the  cult  of  Venus  or 
Astatte  furniflhes  as  an  awful  commentary  upon  tlie  opening 
paragraphs  of  8t.  Paul's  epistle  tu  the  Romans.  8oerates  and 
his  fellow-sages  were  not  alMve  (;onaorting  with  bright  women  of 
easy  virtue.     Monarchs  of  the  Middle  Agcit  and  rich  men  of  all 
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ages  have  been  lAkeii  in  thift  .tiutre.    T)ie  history  ot  more  thao 
one  nattoa  has  been  Kliaped  hj-  sai'b  women. 

From  tli«  Mtrll«>(<(  time«  iii«;i»uros  have  not  been  friuitJng  to 
pnaiab  tiiem  and  to  Htop  their  loittJutonw  trade,  yet  Ui«fle  very 
means  have  on«ii  ret«ulle<l  iu  ite  lirnier  en  trench  meat.  One  of 
the  oaddest  Teatures  of  this  whole  sad  guliject  is  the  long  record 
of  failure  on  the  i>art  of  Uie  best  and  wisoet,  ae  well  ait  the  most 
powerful  rtileni,  to  root  out  this  perennial  vW.  The  .whole 
power  of  church  and  »tate  united  has  fiulod  to  abolish  prostitu- 
tion  in  a  siuKJe  land  for  a  single  ;j;«neratJon.  For  an  extended 
account  of  the  factn  the  ntndent  iit  referred  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
Sanger,  pabliahed  iwnie  y&m  niune  by  Harper  &  Itrothcre,  tb6 
mohumental  works  of  Dafour  and  Farent  du  Chiitelet>  as  well  as 
more  roceut  Freuch  authoni,  «acli  as  Jcaonel,  Kenas,  Mirear, 
Qnyot,  Fiaux,  I..e4?our,  Richard  and  C^lier;  the  Austrian,  Tar- 
noiisky ;  the  Kustian.  Dr.  Sperck ;  or  Van  den  Bergh  of  Holland. 

The  apparent  hopelessueas  of  jiroptiylactio  efTort  has  leil  men 
in  variouK  plac«s  to  stop  fighting  it,  to  call  it  a  necessary  evil 
(plainly  a  contradiction  in  terniH),  and  to  benil  their  efforts, 
even  at  the  cost  of  iujustite  and  wroug  principle,  toward  miti- 
gating its  baneful  eirecte  npon  mankind.  France,  "that 
cmoible  of  all  the  nations,"  has  led  in  the  experiment  of  tolera- 
tion and  giiardiau-ship. 

<^>uilning  ouraelves,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discu-sslon,  to  the 
Btrict  definition  of  the  subject,  that  is,  unlawful  intercourse  -for 
gain,  we  first  inqnlre,  whnt  are  tlie  cauHe«  which  lead  to  itl 
The  primal  cause  i^  uin,  the  origin  of  which  we  may  leave  to  the 
theologians  to  settle,  if  they  c-an.  That  is  ont  of  my  power  or 
proTince.  The  proximate  causes  naturally  divide  tiiemselves 
into  two  clashes,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic-  Under  the  finit  bead 
two  qaalitjes  of  human  nature  predominate,  namely,  lost  and 
laziness.  While  It  is  broadly  true  that  youug  men  suffer  greater 
temptations  in  the  line  of  lewdness  than  youug  women  d<^  doubt- 
lees  some  natures,  perhaps  by  inheritance,  strongly  impel  their 
possessors  to  acts  and  lives  of  vicious  indnlgenoe.  Observers  of 
mental  disease  have  marked  many  welldefined  cases  of  what 
they  call  nymphomania. 
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Where  one  girl  in  »  tliousund,  liovcver,  finds  ber  mora)  )n- 
Rtiacts  perverted  and  ooDtrolIe<l  hy  the  lower  [>aa!iioi)3,-abuQ- 
drud  snffer  from  iudolenoe,  coupled  with  lore  of  display. 
TbtH  vine — for  it  iitii  vice — Lt  confined  to  no  ctasH  in  the  coin- 
muuitf.  Extreme  poverty  crushes  the  hope  of  a  living,  while 
great  wealth  whispeis  to  its  pomeesor  that  talwr  is  anoeoc^ssiry. 
Vet  riches  take  to  themselveH  wings  and  leave  their  belpleot 
daugbtem  to  fuce  temptation,  too  oltou  with  HttJe  dcHire  or  even 
ability  to  earn  a  living.  The  rnnkti  of  the  gre»t  army  of  pronti- 
tutcs  are  recruited  almost  wholly  from  these  two  classes.  And 
it  iK  worth  notice  Ibnt  while  the  uncullnred  daughters  of  poverty 
may  at  length  rise  from  lives  of  aiu,  the  class  that  falls  farther 
sinks  deeper  and  uore  hopelessly.  A  inodorn  summer  resort^ 
boarding  boose  life  for  our  American  womea  is  in  thernw)  down- 
ward. 

The  canses  oubtide  the  individnal  are  naturally  more  nuraer- 
kous.    For  then  ttociety,  as  ftnch,  is  raipoiuublo.    It  thus  becomes 
important  for  ns  to  stady  them.     It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
I  gather  rcliablu  statistics  ou  this  sabject.     Those  noble  women 
who  conduct  reformalories  get  nearer  to  the  tmth  than  all  othera 
can  do.     Iloports  to  officials  from  fallen  women  thciuaulvm  are 
Dotorionsly    unreliable.     The  twlii  vices  of  bad  company  and 
strong  drink  undoubtedly  lead  more  young  peoplv  astray  tlian 
any  otlwr.     Hard  ai>ou  their  heels  conim  the  pressure  of  pov- 
erty.    The  struggle  of  thousands  of  young  women  in  our  large 
cities  to  maintain  virtuous  lives  in  tlie  face  of  temptation  and 
unfortified  by  sufficient  food,  if  realized,  would  move  all  hearts 
iprofoundly.     Instead  of  looking  down  upon  such  heroines,  iis 
■belonging  to  "the  weaker  sex,-'  to  be  a  soldier,  "seeking  the 
bubble  Reputation,  even  in  the  oaunou's  mouth,"  though  vastly 
more  dramatic,  ta  neen  to  be  comparatively  easy  and  desenrea 
^I«M  honor.     Some  facts  (]rawu  from  recent  ofdvial  sources  in 
FOhIo  are  here  in  point. 

In  the  course  of  over  .10,000  observations  among  the  wage- 
working  women  in  the  factories  of  the  five  principal  cities  of 
this  central  western  stat4>,  it  was  ascertained  tbat<  less  than  one- 
Uiird  work  by  the  day  or  week,  while  more  than  two-thirds  are 
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piooe-worker^.  OF  thfl  furuicr,  from  ton  to  tliirty' eight 
ceot,  acconliiig  to  the  locality  observed,  receive  lees  tlian  $3.00 
per  week,  while  those  receiving  t7.O0  and  npwanla  per  week, 
flfjCgregatc  r«spocilTely  lu  tJie  five  cities,  twenty-Gve,  flrteeo,  Bit, 
Tour  and  one  per  cent  of  the  total  ontnlter  of  time-paid  women. 
In  tJie  vase  ot  women  doing  piece  work,  the  figures  ran  alt  the 
way  Trom  nine  per  cent  who  earn  $1.00  to  |i3.00  weekly  in  Oo- 
hiiubiiH,  to  twvuty-six  per  wnt  who  Mim  97.00  to $10. 00  p«r  week 
in  the  saiue  city,  the  vest  prepoiidemnoe  being  as  high  on  the 
average  a»  fifty  per  cent  in  all  the  cities,  of  Uioao  who  gain  from 
$3.00  to  $5.00  i»er  week,  when  work  is  to  be  had,  ont  of  which 
many  of  them  are  obli(;ed  to  tDe«t  all  the  expeoeee  of  living. 
Some  of  the  prices  paid  arc  pitifal.  Think  of  a  girl  working  all 
day  and  into  the  night  making  veals  at  $.75  to  $t.25  per  doteo, 
eight  l>eiug  the  highest  number  aho  can  turn  out  when  work  Is 
moHt  plentiful,  or  breathing  the  niootioe  laden  air  of  a  tobacco 
factory  all  day,  with  dcfl  fingers  manipulating  Uie  weed,  and  be- 
ing paid  forty  to  ninety  cents  at  night.  Sorting  rags,  however 
useful,  is  not  an  attractive  vocation,  yet  ninety  per  cent  of  thorn 
employed  in  it  in  Toledo  receive  leas  than  $3.00  per  week  when 
Uwy  work. 

The  work  of  a  nelf-reRpeeting  lioaitehold  servant  is  ninch  bet- 
ter rewarded,  and  should  be  preferred  by  seusible  young  persons ; 
yet  even  in  sheltered  homes,  where  food  and  fuel  are  not  extras 
to  be  paid  for,  it  has  Hometimes  occurred  that  temptation  hat. 
como  to  light,  even  more  insidious  tlian  would  liave  met  the  girl 
who  works  in  the  shop  and  Itoards  herself. 

Intemperance  ia  a  companion  of  profiiitution.  It  Is  highly 
probitble  that  few  young  women  would  take  the  fatal  plunge 
were  their  brains  at  the  time  unclouded  by  stimulants.  It  iitnn- 
nccessary  to  charge  the  seducer  « ith  having  drugged  the  wine, 
his  crime  is  already  awful.  Thp  parents,  or  guardians  who  p&- 
ml t  young  people  to  mingle  in  nioms  where  wiue  Is  served,  as- 
sume grave  ret?ponsibility.  It  is  bard  to  preoerve  a  judicial 
manner  when  alluding  to  this  brunch  of  the  subject.  "  Easy  is 
the  descent  into  hell,  but  bo  retrace  your  steps  and  reasoend  Into 
the  upper  air,  tbi;s  is  labor,  tliia  is  work^" 
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Prom  the  earlitet  ILincx,  tlioughtful  men  hare  striven  to  eradi- 
cate thiK  i^rMt  eril.  Mojwa  built  a  hedgn  about  it,  enacting  siicli 
laws  ae  a  semi-civilized  people  jast  iHsaitig  froni  slavery  ooultl 
eodure.  He  declared  tliat  money  tliiit  nutde  is  contaminated, 
"aa  abomination  to  the  Lord,''  an  inspired  statement  which  is 
oorameoded  to  thoso  who  to-day  derive  au  Ineonie  from  snob 
sonrces.  Dr.  John  Chapman,  In  n  long  article  published  in  the 
IlV/rfni (lurfcr  lirvinc,  January,  1870,  givco  a  learned  mum^  of  the 
experimentA  made  by  various  governments  in  the  endeavor  to 
control  proetitntion.  Since  that  date  nnmerons  works  for  and 
against  license,  have  nppeared,  cftjK^cially  in  France,  where  mu- 
nicipal ooatrol  baa  grown  into  a  political  question.  The  limits 
of  this  article  forbid  more  than  a  paasiug  glauce  ut  the  present 
state  of  the  world  in  this  regard. 

In  China,  prostitution  ia  an  art,  practiced  not  alone  upon  land, 
but  es|>eeially  in  tlie  flower  ho;itA  of  the  imrta,  where  disease 
mMkm  fearful  mvagi-i^  Prostitutes  are  introdiiceil  at  high  feasts 
from  which  wiveA  are  banished. 

Prom  "The  Iteal  Japan,"  by  Henrj*  Norman,  a  book  pub- 
lished in  1S1>2  by  Cliarlcfl  Scribner'a  Sous,  we  learn  highly  Inter- 
cMting  factM  conocrning  the  "  VoHbiwara,"  or  quarter  set  apart 
in  a  given  town  Tor  its  courtesans.  In  Tokio  thei-e  are  six  of 
them,  to  which  all  liceused  houses  hare  been  driven  oatof  re- 
spectable neighborhoods,  and  whore,  in  tJieory  at  lenst^  regula- 
tions are  enforced  with  great  strictness.  The  entry  of  a  neo- 
phyte to  such  a  plaoc  is  attcii(te<l  with  discouraging  formalitieti, 
yet  it  is  not  nnoommon  for  girbi  to  fi«rm  themselves  to  the  kee|>ers 
for  the  benefit  of  their  parents,  to  whom  the  proprietor  is  ready 
to  pay  a  stipulated  sum,  the  amount  of  which  is  governed  by  the 
attnictivenesi  of  the  subject.  Should  a  "j/ujo  "  run  away  twfore 
the  keeper  has  repaid  him.solf  for  1.his  advance  by  means  of  hi» 
share  of  her  earnings,  (theoretically  one  half)  she  may  he 
brought  Imiok  liy  civil  action  under  bi-eiich  of  oontrucly  or 
her  parents  or  surety  ma;  l«  made  to  repay  the  balance  due. 
Very  few  ever  return  to  respectability;  the  majority  cither  die 
or  descend  to  the  rank  of  .servants  in  the  same  hon-scs  of  which 
they  were  formerly  the  oruamonlM.     Mr.  Xorman  ohetrvee  that 
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"  this  syHtem  liaH  alxwlntely  eradicated  Uie  appearanc-e  of  vice  u 
Tolcio ;  you  luigtit  walk  tlie  utrvKts  of  this  city  of  a  niilliuD  peo- 
ple for  a  ;ear  withoot  Be«iDg  a  foga  of  it— a  state  of  things  prxtb- 
abiy  without  a  parallel  in  the  civilized  world.  Tb«n,  too,  tltoy 
have  dissociated  It  from  riot  and  drnntceooesaand  robbery;  tlie 
Htreete  of  the  VoHbiwara  are  an  quiet  and  orderly  a»  Mayfair  or 
Fifth  Areuae.  And  aobo4ly  la  Japan  cau  fall  iuto  toDiptation 
UDwittiORly  ;  he  nmst  go  in  oearch  of  it." 

Norway,  lu  1888,  ocaaed  to  logsliite  public  houacM  and  to  oom- 
pel  iuHpectioneve&iD  ChriBtinnia,  where  clandestine  proetitatton 
has  been  frightfully  prevalent  and  redaction  very  common. 
Dlseiue  was  foaod  to  be  more  prevalent  in  Uie  bousm  tbaa  else- 
where. 

Spain  taxes  houses  and  their  inmates,  but  leaves  it  optional 
with  the  latter  to  be  inscribed.  At  Undrid  there  are  about  150 
licensed  houses,  but  tliis  nuiabor  is  docreafuug,  while  clandestine 
proatitntion  is  increafling. 

Holland  gives  each  city  its  own  choice.  No  regtetration  has 
ever  heeu  practiced  at  Amslerdam.  TTlr«cht,  Awten,  Harllngen, 
IX'lft,  UrouJDguu,  and  Vauloo  have  abolished  it.  Venereal  dis- 
eaM»  are  said  to  Ite  least  prevalent  in  Amsterdam.  lu  Rotter- 
dam the  first  article  of  the  regnlating  ordinance  twgins,  "Al- 
tliongh  forbidden,  on  principle,  the  existence  of  hon»e«  ol 
ill-fame  may  be  tolerated  by  the  director  of  police,  under  co'- 
toln  conditJons,  bat  wtthont  in  any  manner  abrogating  the  gen 
eral  rule  established  in  this  regard." 

Ocrniaiiy  practices  rcj^ulalion  to  some  extent,  though  public 
bouHCH  are  forbidden.  Id  auliettaiioo,  the  Berlin  code  of  l!^S7  is 
as  follows :  Every  registered  woman  is  to  report  weekly  at  the 
inspector's  office  on  a  given  day.  When  site  Is  found  to  luive 
contracted  disea»c  she  in  sent  to  a  hospital.  She  must  always 
dread  in  a  (jniet  fitsliion,  never  station  herself  in  the  Mireet  IH*  go 
out  with  olhcre  of  her  kind.  She  is  forbidden  acnees  to  theatres 
and  other  such  places  of  public  resort,  to  sing  or  smoke,  to 
allure  men  by  signs  or  voioc^  or  to  have  any  relations  with 
itcliolarsof  the  civil  or  military  iniilitute«  or  with  other  young 
men.     She  munt  keep  her  windows  closed  and  curtttined,  and 
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Uirow'  out  no  light  or  other  sign.  Three  days  before  chauging 
her  domicile,  slie  must  nolify  the  police  of  the  tjuarter  wheuoe 
and  the  qnarter  to  which  she  removes.  She  must  not  lire  near 
achnrch,  school,  or  liarracks,  aud  in  no  case  is  ftbc  allowed  to 
enter  a  hotel.  For  breaking  the»e  riileR  »hfl  may  l>e  inipruioned 
np  to  six  weeks,  and  aflerward,  at  the  diDcrctiou  of  the  court, 
nent  to  s  workhoi»e  for  two  yeant.  Foi'  the  keeper  of  a  house 
to  rewive  minor  girla,  or  those  of  any  age,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  niagiHtmtefl,  Xa  to  incur  th«  penalty  of  fine  and 
imprison  ment.  Keepers  most  imiuediately  report  the  presenoe 
of  infected  persons.  Those  who  practice  clandestine  prostltn- 
tioti  Hubjert  theniflelrett  to  three  mouths'  imprisonment. 

In  Uuasta  the  eminent  authority,  Ur.  tSperck,  »ententiously 
aays  that,  a  well  woman  is  sure  to  get  disease  in  a  hoiLse  ia  leea 
than  three  years. 

Austria  has  partial  registration.  Here  is  a  paragraph  ftom  a 
report  written  by  Dr.  Kohn-Abrcst  of  Vienna.  "This  impor- 
tant act  was  pamed  in  l^TA,  but  was  sensibly  modified  in  1St9  by 
the  dOBJgnation,  at  o^Ir/A,  of  sworn  phymcians,  who  alone  are 
aaUiorizeid  to  iitspecL  prostilulcs  aud  give  eertificates  of  health. 
Previoiia  to  that  time  any  woman  wafl  free  tn  ehooae  her  own 
doctor,  and  his  certificate  of  inspt'^titiou  wan  aoceplotl.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  lilterty  gave  rise  to  abupen  and  even  scandala  It 
often  happened  that  for  the  sake  of  working  up  a  large  elicntage 
(for  no  inspection  was  free),  unscrupulous  doctors  would  g^ve 
misleading  certificates,  while  others  had  relations  with  the  giris 
which  were  inconsl.><1ent  with  professional  dignity." 

Denmark  brings  all  physicians  under  a  law  which  produow 
reliable  statistics  regarding  all  diseases.  IMirtiig  the  decade 
I87(>-S.*>,  the  nnmber  of  cases  of  venereal  dineasai  largely  in- 
creased, particularly  among  men.  Co)M>nhagen,  Elsinonr,  and 
Odeuse  are  the  only  eitie»  where  i-cgistrution  ia  practiced.  In 
Copenliagen  the  clandestine  wonion  outnumber  tJio  registered 
nearly  fifteen  to  one,  yet  the  latter  are  proportionately  the 
greatest  suffcrcn  from  disease. 

Italy,  with  nearly  :tiV)()0,(>00[>opidution,  registei-sabont  10,000 
prostitutes,  and  an  estimate,  which  Ur.  Beniui  thinks  too  low, 
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places  the  nnmber  or  dandftitmefl  at  S0,000.  In  18U  a  ei>de  or 
regulations,  baited  on  lliooe  of  I*an9,  was  adopted  In  Taria  and 
in  oil  PiiHliiioiit  and  Sardinia,  and  us  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
grew  more  compact  this  gradnally  ooT«red  »1)  ite  territory.  Tli« 
doctors  who  ma«]e  rxaminiitions  held  iheir  pluoee  tiiree  years 
and  were  paid  not  to  exceed  ^00  a  year.  The  houses  wero 
taxed  froiii  $6  to  9rjO  a  yc<ar,  and  inmates  tea  to  twenty  cents 
a  visit.  In  I8S7,  in  obedience  to  the  oontdnned  aptation  of  the 
qncetion  by  the  oppoaent  of  TOgiMratiuu,  a  royal  cotnmisBioii 
was  appoints  to  consider  the  whole  rjuestion.  ThiA  oommiasion 
reported  that  regnlation  inconsistent  with  hotnao  dignity; 
that  thfi  synteui  of  protection  and  oppres^on  iniuignntted  t>y  the 
state  had  uotdiroinished  pnbltc  inoitAtion  to  delmncheiy ;  that  it 
regntated  what  the  laws  forbade;  that  regolation  pcrvcrlnl 
tho!*c  who  parried  it  out;  tliat  by  its  nbai^efl  it  hronght  all 
antliority  into  contempt;  tliat  at  best  it  only  afTcctcd  the  in- 
scribed  and  let  the  vast  nnml)erR  of  clandetitineti  go  free.  In 
1866  the  army  surgeons  reported  6.6  per  cent  of  its  effective 
force  syphilitic;  in  ISg;,  6..'1  percent. 

Tlie  abnses  of  the  old  eystem  were  so  tlagrant  that  its  own 
friends  attempted  reform  in  18^7,  and  a  new  system  was  adopted 
wherein  the  attempt  was  made  to  avoifl  the  charge  of  interfereace 
with  individual  lilwrly,  tu  embrace  the  clandestine  classes,  and 
bo  adapt'  Itie  code  to  modern  hygienic  science. 

On  March  39,  1888,  Ring  Humbert  issued  a  decree  of  aboli- 
tion ot  the  code,  but  left  it  in  the  hands  of  his  miDistem  to  say 
how  fiist  or  how  soon  it  should  go  into  effwE.  Signur  Crispi, 
prime  minister,  was  Interrogated  on  the  snbject  by  Depaty 
Villa,  Aprit  H,  18SS.  He  i-cplied  that  the  commission  was  no4' 
unaniiuoiis  in  tJielr  report,  bnt  that  a  minority  had  reported, 
ndviipftting  a  mixed  ajBtem.  He  had  subsequently  formed  a 
Dew  commiifslon,  to  whom  nil  tlie  documents  were  referred.  His 
belief  was  rhnt  the  edict,  of  18tI0  rednced  the  unfortunate  women 
to  slavery.  The  idea  proniioent  in  the  new  code  i8  complete 
surveillance  over  vice;  treatment  of  diseased  persons,  ne«Hy, 
but  not  quite,  compulsory;  obligation  on  the  part  of  keepers  of 
resorts  to  cure  their  sick.     Tf  this  does  not  produce  satisfactory 
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rwulu  tbe  be:ilth  departiuent  is  antliorized  to  vl»it  llie  houses 
'»Dd  JoMgicci  Ibvir  iutuates,  p<>rmiuiently  doftiog  any  boost:  wbich, 
in  its  JudgDient,  ooiuili lutes  u  peril  or  scuutlal  for  •UK.-iety.  Tbe 
minister  furtbcr  imuouDced  tbe  formatioii  ot  a  sQcietj-  of  aetiist- 
ance  for  uny  wbo  would  leave  tbe  life.  IIv  f«lt  proud  oftho  act. 
It  wotdd  appear  that  tbis  measure  is  a  compromine — nboUsh> 
iog  lo«l( -hospitals,  aud  replaciug  tb«u,  in  tbu  largo  citim,  by 
Dpccial  bospitaJs,  also  creating  frae  public  di8|>eniTairie6. 

Eugland  pvruiillcd  no  orgauizod  proHtitution  uutil  184>1,  when 
an  act  of  Parliament,  known  as  "lb«  Contagious  Diseases  Act," 
was  rnshf^  throut^b  without  debate.  Its  action  wan  confined  to 
six  seii|>ort8  and  ouuipe,  aud  was  in  the  utttonxible  inturcttt  of  th« 
army  and  navy.  Thus  began  in  England  tbe  first  measure  of 
polios  Wpiouage  aud  forcible  vntrauc«  of  domicile,  also  of  le^pUi- 
zation  of  vice.  Ii  was  warmly  defended  by  many  oflioers  aud 
Huigeons,  aud  as  hotly  oontoited  by  the  Brittsli  and  Foreign 
Federatlou,  Mtuhlislied  for  that  puriioae.  The  effect  of  this 
legislation  wiui  favorable  to  Iho  liralth  of  the  army  aud  navy, 
but  it  drove  disenset]  women  froni  the  seaports  and  ciiiu|m  to  the 
partH  not  covered  by  the  act.  At  length  public  opinion  forced 
a  repeaU  in  18N«,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  aud  in  1889  for 
Oeylon,  Hong-Kong,  and  other  outlying  dominions. 

Switzerland  L»  rapidly  abolishing  tbe  licewted  bousuK.  Bel- 
gium is  moving  in  tbe  same  direction.  As  in  France,  where  the 
experiment  of  registration  bits  t>i'eu  in  progress  for  ninety 
years,  it  is  found  that  in  spite  of  lUl  the  eflorts  of  the  police  tlie 
number  of  licensed  bouses  is  bound  to  diminish,  while  the 
number  of  women  who  praetiee  olandeRtine  vice  Li  as  oonsUtnUy 
r  inereasing.  Dr.  Ixtuia  Piaux,  member  of  the  municipal  oouocil, 
rBKys:  "Under  the  reigu  of  Louis  Philippe,  1S43-7,  fn  Paris 
alone,  the  number  of  registered  houses  fell  from  19.?  to  177; 
under  the  republic  of  181S-51,  from  171  to  159;  under  the 
empire,  1.^1-60,  oonntJng  Paris  and  its  environs,  from  219  to 
194,  to  lSUO-70,  from  194  to  1S2  ;  under  the  third  republic, 
ftam  1872  to  IHgg,  it  fell  from  112  to  ((2,  and  all  this  white 
the  popuIataoD  was  increasing,  and  many  more  soldiers  were 
staiiouod^al  I'aris  than  formerly.'' 
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ThiB  Muue  (limiDUtioti,  not  of  victims  but  of  public  hooseB, 
is  miirkeil  in  otJier  oitim  of  Frunoe  and  B«lgiDa>,  and  indeed 
wherever  regalation  in  in  vogue.  The  police  themMlvm  hav«  to 
oonfMB  It,  though  by  withholtliug  duta  they  bftnii>er  the  Htodeul 
of  soda]  science  in  obtninioK  the  foct& 

Ko  Anioricau  stale  or  oily  li-galizea  the  aooial  evil.  P»rtinn8 
of  roKQlatioQ  have  at  times  made  strong  efTorU  to  inaagurate 
such  a  syvtoni.  In  Nashville  it  was  done  dnring  the  occupancy 
of  UiiU  city  by  Federal  troops,  simply  as  a  military  regulation. 
In  Xew  York  City  about  tvreuty-five  years  ago  ao  effort  in  this 
direction  was  made,  and  but  for  tbe  noncoucurrenne  of  the  gov* 
eruor  of  the  Hiate  in  the  act  passed  by  the  Legislature,  the  ex- 
]>erimcnt  would  have  beon  tried.  In  8ati  Pranoisoo  in  1K71,  an 
attempt  made  tlirough  tJio  Tiegi»Iature  to  Ic^^iKO  the  evil  was 
defeated,  largely  through  tbe  efforts  of  a  woman,  the  wife  of  on« 
of  tlie  meinbets,  who  antagoulzed  the  proposition  with  a  dnpli- 
cate  bill,  which  simply  substituted  the  word  "man"  for  "wo- 
luan." 

In  SL  Louis  licflUNe  was  tried  for  four  years  and  abaiHloned. 
Authority  was  conferred  by  a  lcgi»lHtive  trick,  by  which  the 
worda  "or  regulate"  followed  the  word  "suppress"  in  a  new 
charter.  .V  German  offii-ial  was  sent  lo  Kurope  to  study  regis- 
tiatton  as  there  carried  out.  Subsequently  an  ordinance  was 
adopted  dividing  the  city  into  six  diatriclM,  with  one  iiiodica)  ex- 
aminer to  each  ;  the  sularlet  ranged  from  $1,200  to  92,&00. 
Eiwh  examiner  had  power  U>  visit  houses,  to  give  sanitary  direc- 
tions and  to  cxumiuo  women  wlicuevcr  he  Judged  it  necessary, 
uleo  to  order  any  who  were  diseased  to  a  hospital.  Kach  liceniw<d 
woman  paid  i^2(i.00  a  year  and  eooh  house  an  average  of  about 
^00.  The  result  wax  an  incTcase  of  thirty-four  per  cent  in  tbe 
number  of  brothels  and  of  known  proetitntci^.  There  was  ulm 
an  uudoubtc<l  Increase  of  clntideHtive  prostitntioa.  And  while 
the  tinnier  of  diseased  women  under  treatment  tbe  first  year  wan 
18  in  480,  or  'i}  per  oeut;  it  rose  two  year*  later  to  10  in  (>.Vi, 
or  over  0  per  oenf,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  risk  even  among 
those  who  wort-  regularly  inspected.  Should  this  rBSntt  prove 
general,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  registration  and  inspection 
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be  found  to  rwnlt  in  no  actual,  comprehensive  OimiDatJoa  of 
diseuse,  a  stmng  Argument  Tor  thiit  ttystcin  will  disappeur. 

In  some  cities  of  tite  United  States,  particalarly  in  iht  far 
woet)  it  biu  l>e«ii  tli«  [wlioy  uf  the  iiolioe  utithoritive  lo  corral 
this  vine  within  certain  lines  and  there  to  watcJi  it.  To  snob 
quartera  criminals  inevitably  gravitate.  Thicvee  are  often 
caught  in  trapH  baited  with  prostitute.*).  Herein  Uos  a  secret  of 
the  detection  of  crime  in  all  countries.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
during  1893,  the  uiuniiicipal  autlioritios  adopted  s  plan,  purely 
admintfltrative,  which  aubjected  all  protttitiiteR  to  a  weekly  ex- 
amination and  rvgif^tratiun.  I'rcvtouB  periodical  raids,  for 
revenue  only,  were  diRpentwd  witli.  In  some  citiettu  motitbly 
*'line"  is  mllected  from  eacli  house,  or  iotoate,  or  iioth,  wttb  or 
wittiont  the  formality  of  »n  arrest  timl  plea  of  guilty.  It  is  said 
that  this  plan  has  more  than  once  fitruished  the  recinisite  funds 
for  the  payment  of  tliv  »chool  t«a<;Iior8  in  a  givvn  town.  In  one 
leading  city  of  the  West  large  nunibci's  of  fiiic))  bouses  vere 
owiieid  by  the  mayor.  In  every  city  tliore  i».  reu»tou  to  suspect 
the  com[>lioity  of  ttome  of  the  officers  of  the  law  with  thin  orinie. 
This  has  furnished  the  point  to  the  weapons  of  the  Rcvoreud  Dr. 
Porkliurttt^  of  New  York,  In  his  public  ornande.  The  conspic- 
raoas  and  wretched  jumble  iuto  which  all  our  dealings  with  the 
PBOdal  evil  have  fatleii,  is  [>urtly  due  to  the  fact  tJiat  lhet«e  mat- 
ters bare  been  almost  wholly  left  to  those  who  were  Btupid,  or 
vicious,  or  both.  To  claim,  as  many  superficial  ol>serrers  do, 
tJtat  if  it  were  not  for  thin  degraded  class  in  oar  communities, 
decent  women  could  not  walk  the  strcetti  in  safety,  is  simply  an 
lexttuple  of  a  .wntentions  Raying  whicli  pai*ses  from  mouth  to 
'  month  without  the  trouble  of  analysis,  much  less  of  reason.  No 
man's  passions  grow  Icaa  dominant  by  reamu  of  their  facile  in- 
dalgenoe.  Grant  that  in  America  pnre  manhood  cannot  protect 
pure  womanhood,  and  you  write  our  clvlli/.ation  a  failure.  If, 
indeed,  the  evil  is  necessary^  so  are  its  prieitteeBea.  How  god- 
like, then,  her  sclfabnegatiou  who,  for  (ho  good  of  lier  kind, 
leaves  l>ohiiid  all  tliat  a  mode«t  woman  hold.<i  dear,  and  takes 
part  with  the  scum  of  the  earth.  The  effoct  upon  the  youth  of  a 
knowledge  that  safe  (T)  means  of  illicit  gratification  are  provided 
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by  tbe  slate  is  to  be  cwoHidered.     Even  stritA  retpUationidi' 
proscribe  tbe  vicinity  of  svhools  and  ooHc^e*.     Is  it  too  inttch  U> 
believe  tJiat  not  only  morals  are  adulterated  by  license,  but  that 
pbysi<^l  bealth  tuoHt  isufTer   niore  where   the  young  men   are 
lulled  by  raiieiecl  security  todrink  deeper  at  the  polluted  spring! 

What  kind  of  pbysieiaos  does  registration  evoire  1  Any  bbIT- 
ruspecliiig  docJor  will  care  diseuae,  however  caiu'ied,  for  ituula 
hifl  vocation :  hut  to  use  his  talents  to  fnnush  l>sd  women  certifi 
cates  for  tbe  practice  of  vice  ia  degrudtug,  not  only  to  tlie  man, 
but  to  the  profewtion  and  tlie  whole  oommunity.  It  ia  clear  that 
our  medical  collegoi  were  not  endowed  for  iincb  an  end.  Vet 
sltould  iuspection,  an  a  sanitary  iueai<ure,  prove  its  right  to  exist, 
it  would  seem  only  fur  that  no  diseriiniuation  should  be  oaed, 
but  that  it  l)e  ap|)1i«Hl  (o  men  »a  well  as  women. 

It  will  be  aaid  iJiat  codes  of  regulatioD  can  be  enforred  i' which 
is  denied),  but  that  lawn  against  the  main  evil  are  dead  lottens 
no  law  having  yet  abolished  prootilation  in  a  single  city.  To 
this  it  is  suflieient  to  reply  that  taws  on  any  subject  embody  a 
higher  ideal  than  a  given  community  is  ready  to  carry  out 
Vice,  at  any  rate,  is  labeled  and  hung  up  to  public  execratioo. 
Legislation  for  vice  luid  legislation  against  vioe  ore  by  oo  nwus 
the  same  thing.  During  the  Civil  War  it  (toon  becsDM  neoMMuy 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  reoognixe  tbe  fact  of  a  Boutbem  army,  with 
officers,  prisoncni,  and  Hitga  of  truce,  but  he  never  reeogaif«d 
the  Southern  Oonfederuoy.  That  was  what  llie  country  wia 
fighting  about. 

The  results  of  the  most-  recent  medical  InvoHtigutiou  and  dl»- 
cover>-,  includiut;  valuable  contributions  in  the  present  yew,  are 
causing  physicians  to  rcvisv  Ihcir  theories  regarding  the  two 
prominent  diseases  which  directly  resnlt  from  proetltntioo. 
While  one  Is  more  fatal  to  the  individual,  the  oUior,  which  ban 
seemed  (o  many  of  oomivarati^ely  trilling  moment,  is  seen  to  be 
productive  of  hupeteso  sterility.  "  l^et  young  men  know,"  aayii 
a  learned  practitioner,  "that  a  single  impure  act  may  blast  tlxsir 
hopeH  of  fatherhood  and  render  their  future  wires  forever  child- 
Ices."  And  inspection  is  but  au  illuBivo  barrier  against  this 
*'niiiKir"  disease. 
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Can  notbint;  practical,  then,  be  done!  Mufli.  Let  pindeDt 
people  inform  thetus«Ivo6  aad  ruuke  tbcir  ooncliisionH  known  (o 
thoe«  in  power.  Divoroe  the  police  from  politics  and  insist  upon 
a  higber  standard  for  entrance  upon  ttie  force.  Punish  the 
ae^noer  of  innocence  by  every  legal  ni«tbod,  incloding  social 
ostraciHU.  Have  reformatories  and  support  the  good  women 
who  iiiiui  them,  then  sentence  yoong  women  who  have  gone 
astray  to  them,  rather  than  to  workhouses.  Ilescue  the  poor 
victims  in  the  upirit  of  Jcjkus  of  Niizureth.  Give  hardened 
women  cumnlnlive  8entenc««,  if  the  law  pemiitn.  Strive  to 
elevate  the  self-rfspeet  and  the  wages  of  working  women. 
Watch  the  yonng  m  they  gather  into  the  great  cities,  and  be 
beforehand  with  the  devil.  Arrest  the  ownerv  of  brothels 
before  yoit  arrest  the  iunintes;  thotte  have  n»take  in  the  com- 
mnnity  and  may  have  shame :  tli«4e  have  lost'  their  shame. 
Begin  with  the  young  and  educate  them  to  avoid  both  vit«  and 
its  coDsequenoeM.  It  is  an  open  qnention  whether  the  confine- 
ment of  bouses  of  prostltuUou  to  a  glvea  qawtei',  aB  a  temito- 
rary  ueafmre,  ia  not  the  wise  oourae,  all  things  ounsidered.  But 
whatever  plan  may  be  a«1opt«d,  aft^r  due  delilM-rutiuii,  there 
sliould  be  a  firm,  oomprejienaive  ^nmp  on  Uie  port  of  our  city 
governments,  backed  by  the  moral  force  of  the  community,  and 
such  legi^latiou  adopted  and  enforced  as  shall  gradually,  nn- 
ceasingly,  and  surely  redaoe  this  vast  evil  to  tinal  obliteration 
In  Uw  good  time  bo  oome. 

J.   W.    WALTOIf. 


SHOULD  CAi'lTAL  CRIMINALS  BF  TURNED  OVBK  TO  THE 
EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSIOIjOGIST? 

nV  J.  S.  I'YLK,  H.  D, 

ITS  RQCBNT  yoftts  th«  subject  of  thfi  riffht/winen  and  ^.ijifdirucii 
of  cnpital  puuiflhiiient  hiis  occiiiiied  Uib  iiiiiulH  uf  thiukitig 
people.  la  re«poctUi  the  righiruluem  auciety  is  divided.  Som« 
Dukiiitntn  tliul  liTe  is  ono  or  the  iDalicitublu  rightti  of  man  ;  others 
tbftt  society  hiiM  the  right  to  reqaire  its  forfeitare  on  the  grounds 
of  Holf-di^fenHO.  Ouatoin,  however,  ■aactiouit  the  latter  coapled 
witb  Uie  otiject  of  expediency.  The  ^rowitig  tnuttoncy,  since  pun- 
i!«hiui;iit  by  (loath  is  nMi'iirod.  istolcfisrn  the  momeate of  soffering 
aiid  make  the  termination  an  little  to  he  dreaded  as  poettiblc,  al- 
lowing the  mind  of  the  ooDdcuioed  to  tw  occupied  witb  conteni' 
plating  the  end  and  meeting  tlie  Unal  tribnual.  Id  tltia  a  great 
privilege  is  guaranteed.  Up  to  the  present  no  important  and 
satisfactory  change,  tu  this  direction,  has  boon  made  or  uiggested. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  change  will  be  made  withont  great  op- 
position, for  the  mere  HV<iu]>iutuu<.-c  with  the  naethod,  howerer 
borhitrous  and  ill  adapted,  is  snfliciont  to  silence  any  sentiment 
there  is  against  it.  Those  who  would  be  in  favor  of  less  severe 
measures  will  be  met  by  an  opposing  factloo  argulog  In  support 
of  the  present  on  the  grounds  of  its  salutary  efieet. 

Thei-c  is  no  reason  for  belleviug  that  our  rasoureosfor  cSecting 
a  compromise  are  exhausted.  It  woald  appear  proper  that 
everything  should  be  done  to  leaaen  the  terror  of  present 
methods  by  the  administration  of  aniesthetics,  and  I  see  uo  valid 
reason  why,  iu  Uou  of  this,  experimental  phyaiolt^cal  reeefiroh 
should  not  be  authorized.  The  little  knowledge  that  the  mj^or- 
ity  of  people  possess  on  this  point  will  result  in  calling  out  loud 
disapprobatlou  ;  but  this  proves  nothing,  and  every  eandid  mind 
should  be  willing  to  surrender  prejadioe  to  reason  and  Tacts. 
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Besides,  Uiis  subject  hao,  iu  ite  favor,  an  eoutioiulc  8i<1«  wliich 
would  be  or  prlceleas  value  to  psychological  soience  aud  the 
vorld  at  targe. 

It  is  a  fturprisc  that  eo  iinpoitant  a  matter  as  this  one  nhnuld 
not  receive  attention.  Tlie  reHtrictioii!)  placed  upon  the  esperi- 
mentalist  at  present  make  it  inipoiUtiblv  for  U8  ever  to  know  the 
wadm  oprmndi  of  the  mental  prooeeses,  and  if  this  subject  is 
ever  made  clear  it  will  be  by  the  indut-tive  or  experimental 
niflhod.  A.^  man  is  the  only  animal  that  can  transfer  tx>  others 
Htoteti  of  hiii  own  cjJDSciomuiesB,  it  ia  plain  that  he  must  be  the 
subject  of  our  experimental  sttidy.  Every  person  should  be  in- 
terested in  the  advancement  and  dilTuaionof  knowtedn^;  and  of 
allthingit  there  is  nothing  that  would  be  more  aoooptablv  to  know 
tJian  the  seat  of  operatJoos  of  the  hanian  mind.  Oar  present 
knowledge  of  lo<;alized  oeotere  for  certaiu  processes  related  to 
the  mind,  has  boen  picked  up  in  a  disconiiectcd  an<l  hap  liaxard 
manner  through  obttervation  of  pathological  chaugea  in  the  cere- 
bral matter,  and  is  very  unsatisfactory ;  but  establishes  Che  fact 
tiiat  all  menial  conditions  and  procttaett  have  their  seat  and  pos- 
sibly their  origin  in  ttio  nervouK  matter  of  the  cerebral  henii- 
Bphercs.  Deduclive  reamriing,  however,  seems  to  point  to  the 
exiHtence  of  a  special  intelligence  higher  than  could  possibly  be 
produced  from  molecular  change  aud  united  iu  such  a  way  with 
functional  prooesKS  as  to  give  ri»e  to  a  doublcfaoed  senliency. 
Physiologists  are  inclined  to  donbt  this  and  hold  the  biological 
Ticw,  tluit  »tl  nieutal  slaten  and  ^^hangeH  are  escliLtively  fnnc- 
tiooal  and  indicate  an  elaborate  arraogumont  of  speciBed  nerve 
eeaters,  posscsKiug  various  properties,  which  when  linked  to- 
gether ])rodace,  through  reciprocal  action,  that  mental  synthesia 
— the  sum  of  all  nerve  proi-C6SM — the  ego,  rellected  as  It  were 
from  a  great  mirror  composed  of  uerve  cellH  interacting,  receiv- 
ing imprenions,  teSecting  and  uniting  them  into  one  synthetic 
^irhole.  Bxperlmeutal  i^tndy  b»H  tioen  so  fragntentary  that  notfa- 
Dg  of  a  defloite  character  has  been  duUirmiticd  ;  but  it  is  possi- 
Me,  if  liberal  and  rre<]uent  opporttinittes  were  secured,  that  this 
eqoivooal  point  could  be  satisfactorily  settled. 

Beoent  developments  in  psychial  studios  point  to  a  rovolntion 
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Ib  oar  iiloos  od  tbe  extent,  cajiikcttj',  and  powers  or  the  Imramn 
mind ;  and  eminent  nien  who  hwvv  given  their  time  to  this  Botgeot 
ure  very  iKUiguine  in  «fit»l)IiRhiiig  \X»  iniietstrix-tibility  aod  con- 
Unoauoe  afbcr  the  cliHSolotioa  of  the  body.  However  near  or  far 
tbi8  ifl  from  a  oorrecC  solution  at  the  prolileui,  it  is  certain  tbal 
experimental  work  upon  the  seatB  of  hnman  coiisciousDe«  will 
aMiBius  matorially  ia  an  espotiitlou  of  the  subject.  Xo  other 
method  of  Htady  or  invetitiKation  will  ever  penetrate  the  secret 
regions  uf  oercbnl  acUon  and  disdoee  the  capaeify  and  fooc- 
tiotiul  limits  of  the  phosphorised  proteid  matler  oonstitiitlQK  the 
cerebral  nerve  oolUt.  Under  the  influence  of  stimulus,  in  the 
form  of  a  uiild  electric  cnrrent,  the  c«ll8  can  be  tua«]c  to  reiH^t 
their  official  work  and  reproduce  io  ouoMcionsoefw  the  direct  re- 
sult of  tlicir  openttions.  Front  this  it  would  appear  poMible,  if 
a  syfitematic  course  of  topographical  studies  was  conducted,  to 
conatriict  a  modvl  of  the  whole  cerebral  uia»t  functionatiug. 
The  ret;toa  of  the  uuderstaDding  could  be  examined,  passions  in- 
flucuced,  ineiuory  of  forgotten  things  restored  and,  in  a  word,  the 
whole  realm  of  the  conscious  ego  explored.  This  wonid  estab> 
lish  a  definite  localiziition  of  centres  of  cerebration  and  poesibly 
settle  the  nincb  ^lispated  question  of  au  intelligence  other  Uiaa 
the  ultimut«  product  of  nerve  change. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  our  power  to  sepente  physical  pb^ 
nomeua  from  any  special  agency  cannot  exceed  the  limit£of  pore 
Buppoftition,  but  the  proof  of  bbe  exisleaoe  of  stich  an  agency 
could  likely  l>e  raised  above  tlie  plane  of  bare  possibility.  Mor 
phological  i^tudy  of  the  cerebral  colls  lbrow»  but  little  light  on 
their  functional  prox)erties,  and  with  one  exception  tlieir  form 
does  not  even  make  it  posaible  t«  Goiyectnre  upon  their  probable 
office.  There  is  no  reason  to  nnticipnte  any  great  developments 
from  thin  aource  of  investigation  ;  as  the  property  of  nerve  cells 
Lb  not  dependent  nponstnicturol  form  but  resides  in  the  molecular 
constitution  of  the  cells,  and  no  amount  of  optical  magnification 
will  over  I'eveal  their  physiological  significance.  II  iit  plain,  il 
we  are  to  make  any  great  headway  In  snch  investigation,  our  in- 
quiry must  be  addressed  to  conscionsaess.  The  ego  most  be  in- 
terrogated and  made  to  locate  the  operations  of  all  its  integral 
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parts.  The  stimnlns  will  liavc  to  be  applied  vbea  the  individual 
8ubjc(;ted  to  the  examination  is  in  a  perfectly  larid  state  of  tntad 
aiid  an  uppliCAtion  need  not  be  the  least  unpleasant.  Our  etim- 
nlu»  applied  and  the  (|uef<tion  nddrewed  to  the  subject  may  he 
simultaneous  or  follow  one  another  in  suoceesive  order.  At  each 
application  the  ego  will  bo  able  bo  tel)  the  natnre  of  the  excita- 
tion it  experiences  and  demoDHtrate  to  us  the  fnnction  of  tlie  cells 
Btimnlated.  In  this  way  by  successive  8tci>s,  the  whole  cerebral 
mass  could  be  examined  and  the  rAle  that  oi^nin  processes  take 
in  nienttti  ojwralions  evolved. 

Those  who  would  be  uufftvorahly  impressed  with  thin  method 
of  invcstigiUion  should  take  kindly  to  the  information  that  ex- 
periments of  ihiit  kind  on  Uie  brain  arc  no  more  nnple-osant  to 

kthe  sntgect  than  like  impressiooH  aronaed  during  hiit  nojonrn  in 
perfect  litwrty.  Tl^ere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
stimulus  in  a  larffe  nnmber  of  inRtancnn  would  be  highly  pleas- 
ing. If,  for  example,  our  snbjed  experimented  upon  was  a  per- 
son who  had  been  repeatedly  animated  by  the  ludicrous,  upon 
touching  the  seat<  of  sucb  imprc^tions  the  whole  circuiibitance 
would  be  reprodnoed  attended  with  the  same  vivacitj-  as  the 

[Original  exi>crience.  fainHil  sonaations  would  not  be  prodneed 
unlem  a  certain  nucleoua  of  oelbi  wna  stiinulnte<l.  and  this  could 
{>e  avoid e<l  after  iIm  exact  location  was  asccrtaiucl.  To  secure 
oooperalion  and  carry  out  the  experiment  sucoetisfnlly  the  con- 
demned would  bo  instructed  with  the  natnre  of  the  work, 
ateared  Uiat  no  torture  would  Im^  instituted:  that  the  prepnra- 
tion  of  removing  a  piece  of  the  Hkull  and  cerebral  membraiie« 
ahoald  luke  [ditee  when  under  the  influence  of  an  auH-sthetic; 
and,  while  he  would  be  allowed  to  regain  coDaciousneHs  to  be 
Kiterrogaled,  tliat  no  paiii  would  be  occasioned  thereby;  lastly, 
that  his  death  should  occur  when  in  a  profound  sleep.  This 
would,  it  would  itcein,  remove  the  appeaniuvc  of  revenge  and 
barbarity  and  convert  auch  an  oooasion  into  one  of  real  utility, 
botli  socially  and  scientiBcally. 

Afl  long  aH  capital  punishment  is  dentauded.  It  would  appear 
proper  and  right  to  authorize  institutions,  under  certain  regula- 
tions, to  utillice  the  subjects  so  furaished  for  the  greatest  good  to 
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hnmanity.  In  (his  way  tb«  samo  oad  would  be  reoclicd,  death 
would  be  leas  horrifying,  and  th«  intellectual  liori»m  of  BocJety 
wonid  bn  erently  exteuded.  The  improvemeut  and  social  Btattn 
tliat  would  \mj  inttuguruttil  coald  Imrdly  be  droanuxl.  Life,  it 
voold  »e«in,  would  present  a  nev  nspect.  Certainty  wonld  take 
the  place  of  doubt;  refornu  would  be  twl  on  foot,  and  a  groat 
social  nprising  wonld  result.  The  inUaenoe  of  iutellectiud 
culture  would  be  felt  in  every  department  of  social  Lboaijbt,  and 
its  effect  oould  not  be  overeati  mated.  Mental  diseases  and 
cerebral  localiratiooR  wonld  be  better  anderatood ;  surgical 
atTeetioDS  of  the  brain  operated  upon  witJi  a  more  certain 
knowledge  of  snocess;  psycfainl  questions  in  reference  to  the  ex> 
tent,  powera,  and  capacity  of  Ibe  human  mind  established; 
and  medico-legal  inquiry  as  to  the  respon»il>ility  of  critniiiftls 
placed  upon  a  solid  basis.  Btaturing  our  knowledge  on  these 
stibjecta  inuftt  iipiwiU  to  tlie  nxiastta  of  every  right  thinking 
penon  a8  iudiupe usable.  Tfaot4»  who  object  to  (he  measures 
BOggested  stand  in  the  way  of  progrete  and  are  ignorant  of  the 
principles  that  oonstitute  and  govern  the  hnman  consciooa 
meobaniani.  Morally,  the  work  would  have  a  booefioial  effect 
upon  society,  tt  would  be  educational;  and  the  spirit  of 
revenge^  so  well  illustrated  by  the  present  methods,  wuuld  be 
rendered  iovlaible  and  the  caae  rJiaiiged  to  one  of  pnre  neces- 
sity. Placing  a  criminal  iu  the  hands  of  phj'Kiologists  to  inflict 
an  easy  de^ith  punishment  l>y  the  administration  of  nurcotits,  is 
lees  revolting  than  the  idea  of  the  gallows  or  the  electric  chair. 
Ko  one  who  is  aetiuaintcd  with  the  setiou  of  such  drags  upon 
the  oei-ebral  functions,  would  hesitate  to  approve  of  the  change; 
but  the  hypcr-ucrvou;^  clement  of  sociotj'  that  never  stu<lie>i  this 
elass  of  subjects  will  Iw  the  first  to  olTer  opposition  to  any  re- 
form. 

The  question  of  adopting  the  views  snpiwrted  in  this  paper  is 
one  to  be  settled  upon  the  true  merits  of  the  ease.  It  was  antici- 
pated in  the  beginning  that  a  large  uuuority  of  the  people  would 
enter  a  protest,  on  account  of  tJieir  environments  and  rnltnre 
having  produced  a  condition  of  mind  unfavorable  for  impartial 
Jadgment ;  and  if  we  ai-e  to  experience  any  reiistiince  from  this 
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aonroe  It  most  bo  eluu^iotl  to  tbe  wnat  of  biological  and  phyaio- 
logical  kaowled^  Every  refortDatory  moTenient  in  tbe  past 
bw  ODCounteretl  a  like  cxpericDce,  auil,  if  history  ropcftte  itself, 
Rociety  will  not  rctux  to  the  spirit  of  progitHs  until  instruction 
and  culture  have  paved  the  way.  At  this  partioular  period  th« 
sigits  of  the  times  betoken  Uie  Inauguration  of  a  new  era  of 
intellectnal  caltnre.  We  ai-e  upon  its  very  threshold.  Tbe 
way  18  blocked  with  strong  nervoua  predispositions,  acquired 
through  improper  direction  in  the  past,  and  it  must  he  opened 
Qp.  The  emotional  element  will  have  to  be  eradicated  and 
reason  allowed  U^  assert  Itself.  Xothing  hiv«  ever  been  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  profprees  by  the  emotive  faculty  and  for  oar 
safe  guidauoo  only  the  underslandiug  can  l)e  consulted.  Itevicv 
tlte  rG«ords  of  the  past  and  satisfy  yonrttelf  a.**  to  tlie  reliability 
of  this  statement. 

Our  present  social  status,  in  rofcreuc«  to  our  emotional  tenden- 
cies, is  sadly  to  be  deprecated  on  atioouut  of  thoir  abnormal  de- 
velopment. Those  who  take  exceptions  to  this  view  of  tbe 
subject  should  Iw  asked  to  point  ont  their  good  effect ;  when  it 
will  bo  onr  purpose  to  show  that  ander  tbe  iullnence  of  strong 
emotions  the  iiiiderstnnding  contracts,  and  for  tlie  want  of  a 
proper  balance  the  nervous  system  is  forced  to  distUarge  its 
energy,  uuuiife-sting  itself  iu  llie  form  of  emotional  or  hyKterical 
pheuomena.  Emotional  inanifestations,  the  result  of  remote 
di8ca>i«s  wktcli  excite  tbe  rollcxcs  are  not  to  bo  oxplalnetl  in  this 
way.  But  it  matters  not  from  what  aouree  the  emotions  arise, 
wbctber  norm:i]|y  or  abnormally,  the  same  bad  ofTect  is  wit- 
iietwed.  The  infereiioe  in  tliU  citae  is,  that  the  two  fncnltiea  are 
not  kindred  and  that  one  cannot  be  exercised  without  doing  »o  at 
the  expense  of  liie  other.  In  a  wellbalanced  mind  the  emotive 
facolty  is  under  tbe  direct  control  of  the  inbibitory  power  of  the 
nndcrslanding  and  the  verily  of  this  i^tatoment  issul#>ljintiiited 
by  adverting  to  the  period  of  cliildliood,  where  a  twantifnl  dis- 
pb^y  of  the  emotions,  unrestrained,  can  be  seen.  The  under- 
standing, which  (leiieuds  upon  experience,  has  had  but  little 
opportunity  to  be  evoked  at  this  time  of  life;  while  the 
emotions,  not  depending  ajMn  experience  but  upon  intuition, 
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present  tlwuiselvw  whcuovor  a  snniciciit  occusioa  is  at  bond. 
As  tlic  unilenitaDcliDg  biM?onieB  eiiridied  b;  n  varied  experience, 
ite  aAcemlencj-  and  inhibitory  action  are  strikingly  exhibited; 
but  wlwre  Uie  euiotional  mauifeetations  are  exoeesive  nnd  over- 
powerint;  in  one  of  mature  years,  it  is  easy  to  bPlicvc  tliat  they 
are  of  pathological  origin,  induced  tlirongh  an  abnormal  tuolecn- 
lor  cfaange  by  an  Immoderate  exercise  of  tlie  emotional  centera. 

A  properly  developed  mind  is  one  Utat  has  all  its  ooostttoent 
facnllieA  Mrengthened  by  one  in  the  order  of  tfaeir  greatest  im- 
portauoe.  In  coiiscqunuoc  of  tjiis,  subjects  vbloh  are  intended 
to  interest  the  feelings  should  be  given  upariogly  to  the  young, 
and  time  iDiuriouidy  spent  in  IhiK  direction,  bestowed  upon 
disciplining  the  nnderstandiiig.  K:uotions  which  are  ituplatited 
Id  na  need  no  special  effort  b>  develop,  bnt,  on  the  oontrary, 
constant  vigilance  in  or(]er  to  keep  them  within  the  proper 
limita.  Training  the  understanding  is  not  so  easy  and  reqaires 
ardnons  exertion  to  raise  it  above  the  inllaenee  of  the  emotive 
facility.  The  amount  of  labor  oeoeBsary  to  attain  this  end  is  too 
often  the  prime  motive  for  negleetlng  the  most  essential  ri.>Atiir6« 
of  an  education.  Hnbjecis  which  engage  both  the  nnderslanding 
and  the  emotions  should  not  be  listed  for  mental  exercise  ontll 
the  mind  is  prepared  to  separate  the  two  elements  and  render  a 
disinterested  judgment,  'to  understand  Is  (|nito  different  from 
being  »ron»ed  by  emotionit.  At^tter  for  thought  is  of  two 
kinds— pure  and  mixed,  llie  former  is  divorced  of  all  the 
emotional  element  and  is  intendet)  to  excite  the  understanding 
only ;  the  latter  contains  a  eubject  which  interests  the  ander- 
standing,  and  by  contemplating  it,  colls  out  tJie  emotions. 

It  is  not  uecestary  to  engage  in  mattera  of  thonght  to  arouse 
Uie  emotions.  They  nuty  be  aronited  directly  withont  eonleni- 
plating  a  subject^  as  through  the  organs  of  special  sense.  The 
fiLCidty  of  the  will  stands  between  the  two  Just  considered, 
determining  the  conrse  of  (he  mind's  exercise.  It,  under  most 
eirctimstaticai,  submits  to  the  inflitence  of  the  nndemtaudiog  or 
emotions,  bnt  if  it  deems  fit,  can  stnnd  opposed  to  either  and 
direct  the  exercise  of  the  mind  in  a  course  entirely  oninfloenoed. 
Like  the  undftrstanding,  the  will  may  Ite  weakened  by  the  pro- 
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longed  and  constant  inflneoco  of  tlie  emotiTe  foealt)'  and,  011  the 
other  hand,  irtreugilioui'^  by  th«  touic  efTect  resulting  Troin  an 
oxerdae  of  the  nnderstanding.  Where  the  understaoding  i» 
weak  tlie  will  is  weak  aod,  as  a  vousequcudo,  the  emotions  ure 
strong.  The  present  itervoiH  state  of  society  is  to  be  aacrilaed  to 
an  oversight  of  the  trne  order  of  mental  UeTelopment)  and  if 
people  may  ever  hope  to  get  rid  of  a  large  class  of  nervoos 
affections  and  Ite  able  to  dea'ide  npoD  siibjecta  of  vital  importance 
to  both  state  and  society,  thv  rout  uf  the  troablc  most  be  sought 
and  repressed.  It  inajr  he  charged  that  thin  paper  does  not 
attach  any  value  to  the  emotions,  and  to  avoid  tnisappreboniiiou 
and  future  reference  this  allegation  will  now  be  aii.swered.  The 
emotions  are  viewed  as  a  necessary  constituent  of  mental  opera- 
UoTO,  but  their  complete  subordination  to  Uio  facnity  of  the 
nndcrp(iHniliiig  is  lield  to  be  essential  to  a  developed  mind  aud 
the  welfare  of  soriety, 

Bmotious  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  states  of  feeling  in- 
lluenced  by  the  physical  condition  of  the  general  systeni  and 
have  iiotJiiitg  to  do  with  Iwlief  aitd  the  knowledge  of  riijM  and 
\crang  which  can  only  spring  from  tlie  convictions  created  by  the 
exorcise  of  the  faculty  of  the  undenitanding.  From  this  It  may 
be  summed  np,  that  amotions  expm«i  only  physical  states  ;  lliat 
they  are  the  product  of  a  faculty  without  which  there  would  be 
no  feeling  or  eonseloofl  eziatAooe ;  tlmt  they  cannot  take  part  in 
cootemplatiag  a  subject ;  that  they  do  uot  furnish  the  ground  for 
belief;  that  they  can  influence  Iho  will  and  by  undue  exercise  im- 
poverish the  underslanding ;     that  tJie  influence  of  the  emotioos 

not  trustwortliy ;  that  they  eneourago  nervous  diseases  and 
ibnormal  mrntal  States.  It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  course  of 
r^ieotal  uperatious,  witli  especial  reference  to  the  influenoi'  of  the 
eiuotioiis  and  exaggerated  nervous  stalfs  upon  tlie  uuderstanding 
and  the  will,  has  lieen  discussed  at  some  length  here  ;  aud  it  is 
faopci)  tliat  the  purpose  will  bo  effective  In  presenting  to  tlie 
reader  a  oomiirehenaive  clew  of  the  result  of  jisycfaial  operations 
under  such  circuuuslanuw,  aud  its  bearing  upon  Uie  subject  nn- 
der  considemtinn. 

It  is  believed  that  fh>m  a  gradual  growtli  of  the  emotive 
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power,  the  minds  constituLing  by  Tar  tbe  liu-g«r  part  or  societjr 
have  been  weakened  uid  incapacitated  Tor  oontenipliUJuf;  mixed 
BubjectK  sucb  an  is  diacufiscd  nnder  the  beadiog  of  tbiH  p»per ; 
sod  for  tlil8  reiisoii  il  \»  ex[)«<-te4l  that  a  matter  of  so  mudi  vital 
ituportaoce  as  this  on«  sbould  be  taken  in  liand  by  the  8tate  and 
praaeoted  to  uu  Inlolligeut  body  able  to  reawn  and  render  an 
nnbiaoed  deosion.  Tbe  poinlH  in  favor  of  Uie  loeusure  proposed 
are  bo  QOnieroas  and  weighty  that  it  will  be  impossil^  to  offer  a 
reAMHiaMe  argament  against  it.  If  the  opposing  faction  in  de- 
fease of  tlie  present  inHtitntion  of  capital  ptioishnienC  take  refhge 
ander  tbo  idoa  of  a  fancied  inhutuanity,  it  will  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  this  paper  an  evidence  of  tbe  most  profonnd  i^noranoe 
'of  tbe  subject  and  as  the  prodoct  of  tbe  emotive  facolty.  I^  to 
escape  from  oil  that  is  emotionni,  objection  is  ralwd,  boscl 
upon  tbe  negatiou  of  the  rigid  to  the  iise  of  human  subjects  in 
experimental  work,  it  will  be  incamhent  apon  thoiw  who  hold 
IJiis  conviction  to  prove  tliat  no  right  to  inSict  death  exists 
which  viewed  in  the  li};ht  of  our  present  law  U  iiiootitr»vi<rtiblc. 
The  same  reasoning  which  establiidiee  the  right  to  inflict  (leiitb 
in  any  case,  will  also  establish  the  right  to  Inflict  it  by  any 
method  that  might  be  thought  mwit  expedient  and  profit- 
able. If  it  is  further  claimed  that  the  new  method  woald  sta- 
jiefy  the  higher  »eosihility  and  make  society  iuditTerent  to  the 
excitement  of  painful  states,  it  will,  upon  examination,  be  fonnd 
likewise  unl4>u;tble.  Th»l  a  iiio<li6cd  form  of  stoicism  would 
spring  up  through  the  iustru mentality  of  a  higher  plane  of  ptr- 
chologic^l  knowledge  will  lie  without  ht-Kitation  oouceded ;  and 
that  this  could  posHibly  be  other  than  salutary  and  t>enefioIaI 
both  physically  and  intellectually  there  K»a  be  no  room  for  a 
plausible  doubt. 

Again,  if  it  should  lie  asserted  that  tlie  experimental  investi- 
gittions  prolong  the  death-work  it  will  be  ansvorcd  that  the  time 
thus  consumed  is  not  to  be  included  or  wtEtocisted  with  that  o( 
the  death  puuishmcnt,  nor  should  it  be  connected  witli  the  idea 
of  pain  and  a  periml  of  torture.  This  preliminary  is  puroly  a 
measure  of  expediency  imposed  in  exchange  for  the  nae  of  nar- 
cotics to  remove  the  dread  in  meeting  tbo  death-momeot.      Pain 
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in  no  irLstanw  iieetl  be  raufle<l  iiul(>8s,  ah  utateil  before,  a,  certain 
nucleous  of  cells  slionld  be  irritated  which  conld  be  avoided  as 
Boon  98  loeuMd.  An  anaesthetic  will  be  ailmtulstored  )n  tlie  pre- 
paratory work  and  for  the  executjon.  To  examine  every  tenet 
one  after  anothf'r  in  this  uiaimer  i»  annecewary  as  thi>  points  al- 
ready developed  seem  to  be  snfficient  to  proTe  Uiat  no  rational 
objection  can  be  established  or  entertained.  The  state  would  Iw 
doing  ilsduty  to  lake  up  this  matter  and  muke  the  new  form  of 
execution  a  rerognizetl  law.  la  tliia,  orime  would  t>e  piiiiiHhed, 
soeiety  protected  and  loss  eomp«u8ated.  The  ooteome  would  bo 
a  very  important  one  to  criminal  Inw  as  the  manner  of  arriving 
I  at  the  grounds  for  requiring  the  death -puniahmcnt  would  be  en- 
'tlrely  changed  and  It  is  believed  highly  satisfactory.  Death 
would  be  enforced  as  an  obligatory  measure.  The  criminal  in- 
stead of  dying  the  death  of  a  felon  would  retlress  his  offense  to 
the  Htate  and  society  by  offering  hiniHetf  as  a  public  benefactor. 
He  would  BlADd  to  be  tried  as  to  wliether  he  should  pay  society 
fi»  the  loBB  it  bad  suHtain^d  and  the  .itate  the  expennes  of  a  fair 
nnd  Impartial  trial. 

To  make  tlie  change  the  sXaXe  would  reiinire  amendatory  laws 
to  legalixo  the  new  form  of  capital  punishment ;  it  should  make 
provisions  for  .quctvHsfully  carrying  onl  the  experimental  work. 
A  building  ithould  hv  specially  erected  and  every  form  of  me- 
Fehanlcal  appliance  provided  for  prosecuting  psychial  inguiry 
and  studies  of  the  general  uervonn  system.  A  body  of  expert 
physlologistH  operating  nnder  the  directlou  of  one  cboscn  by 
them-wlves  Hhonld  t>e  appointed  to  carry  out  the  commands  of 
the  state.  Ever)'  penton  inlore^ted  in  scientific  studies  or  phys- 
iological and  psychial  inquiry  nhoatd  Ite  adinitttM)  to  executions. 
Thotsc  that  are  to  be  admittcti  should  be  requireil  to  p«ss  au  ex- 
amination Iwfore  a  board  of  examiners  to  show  tlielr  eligibility 
for  comprehending  the  work  done.  Those  who  are  nnqualifled 
should  not  lie  admiU«<1  under  any  clrcniitst^moe.  The  results  of 
the  experiments  shoold  tie  published  in  a  report  required  of  tlie 
body  of  physiologists  at  the  conclusion  of  each  execntion. 

J.  8.  PTt,B. 
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PKRHAI'BnIl  wnll-Informcd  p«nwns  luliiiil  Miat  obattcl  8l? 
very  was  the  caose  of  the  Americin  Ciril  War.  All  other 
qiiwtio&g  that  were  iiicli]«BlalIy  drawD  into  the  ooulxoventy  were 
but  secondnry,  and  would  likely  have  been  treated  as  ordinary 
questions  of  politics.  The  animoait)'  wliiob  caused  the  Civil 
War  was  creubed  by  Uie  agitation  of  the  s]are  <i»e8tioD  ;  aud  U 
ia  altogetlier  probable  that  if  slavery  had  not  been  introdured 
luto  the  Uuilnl  Stutcs,  the  Civil  War  woiitd  not  have  oi'cun-ed. 
Hie  previous  union  of  the  aoatbera  with  the  northern  stAles  ifl 
evidence  Uiat  a  friendly  feeling  between  them  had  onue  existed, 
and  if  no  enmity  had  been  created  between  them  by  tlie  agita- 
tion of  the  iilavcry  question,  there  would  not  have  been  a  desire 
to  secede ;  for  no  one  deaires  to  withdraw  from  a  partuerehip 
that  is  harmonious  aud  profitable. 

The  vsHt  im^jority  of  the  people  of  the  norttiern  states  sliU 
seem  to  believe  that  the  Civil  War  gave  freedom  to  the  colored 
people  of  the  United  States ;  but  upon  a  closer  and  more  impar- 
tial examination,  I  think  it  will  l>e  foand  that.  8uch  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nearly  every  re^idcat  of  the 
Xorth  Rtill  justifies  the  war  on  the  ground  that  it  atmlislied  chat- 
tel slavery  in  the  United  States.  In  this  case,  then,  the  pablic 
tnind  has  itiiftlmently  nnfolded  to  see  the  injustice  of  chattel 
slavery  ;  but  it  is  kUU  unable  to  see  the  futility  and  evil  conse- 
qnenoes  of  war.  The  GeiCt  which  must  be  made  clear,  then,  is 
that  the  Civil  War  was  not  the  real  camte  but  sunply  the  agent 
that  abolished  chattel  slavery  ;  that  the  war  was  only  uu  outward 
manifestation  of  an  inward  feeling  which  was  the  real  foroe  that 
gradually  destroyed  the  bondage  of  the  southern  blacks.  To 
prove  this  proposition  is  the  object  of  this  article. 
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Chikttol  Blaverj  ha^l  its  origin  at  an  early  pericftl  of  the  vorld'a 
history  out.  at  tJie  nwiileiil  of  oapttire  In  war.  Savages  put  their 
captives  to  death,  bnt  the  semi -ci Till seil  in  place  of  masHaoring 
them  toand  it  more  profituble  to  keep  thorn  as  8lavi*8. 

By  examiaiDg  the  recorcU  of  hintory,  we  find  that  all  oar  aa> 
called  highly  civilizeil  oatiumt  bad  t-hattel  slavery  at  one  time, 
bat  that  none  of  them  have  it  at  Uie  preHent  day — all  hftTing 
abolished  it.  This  we  find  they  did  on  both  continents.  Eng- 
land iilKil islicd  chattel  slavery  in  1834,  Pniiioo  in  1848,  the 
Dutch  in  tseri,  Vermont  in  1777,  MaamcbuBetta  in  17S0,  Xew 
York  in  18'i7,  (he  United  States  ru  lS6:t,  Brazil  revcutly,  etc. 

Perhaps  every  a<lT0cate  of  the  Civil  War  well  knows  that  a!l 
of  these  slates  and  natiowt  did  not  find  it  UL-vcasary  to  engage  in 
a  civil  war  to  abolish  slavery  within  their  honndnrles.  To  begin 
with,  thin  fact,  then,  establishes  the  truth  that  chattel  slavery 
has  been  and  can  be  ulwtisbcd  by  other  mi-aiiii  than  civil  wars. 

(battel  slavery  is  an  iohumaa  institution,  originating  in  a 
barlxftfous  age,  and  civill»uion  cannot  look  upon  It  with  any  de- 
gree of  allowance.  But  all  individuals,  stateti,  and  nations, 
however,  do  not  mat^ire  siiunltancoitsly  for  similar  ethical  con- 
duct. The  sentimeat  of  respect  for  the  rightn  of  inferiors, 
which  alone  can  n-atly  set  slave?)  free,  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth 
but  ihriveti  best  iu  localitien  wliei'e  the  conditions  of  inlelleotnal 
culture  are  most  favorablu ;  where  the  ntitity  of  slave  labor  is 
least.;  where  the  fewCRt  |»erson.s  have  property-  in  »Iave«;  and 
where  conscience  has  been  least  calloused  by  seeing  slaves  con- 
stantly abused.  By  such  environment  the  sentiment  of  the 
northern  people  was  inflaenoed  on  the  slave  question,  while  a 
contrary  condition  exiitted  in  the  Honth.  Thus,  in  low  Iwtiliide«« 
the  conditions  for  inflteotual  culture  are  less  favoral>le  than  in 
temperate  lalitudcM.  Blave  labor  can  be  utJIixcd  better  in  raising 
sugar  cane  and  cotton  i»the8on(h  than  for  raising  grain  and  live- 
stock in  the  North.  In  the  South  more  perauns  had  property  in 
slaves  than  in  the  North.  And  the  conscience  of  the  southern 
people  tiecame  more  callomted  by  being  reared  among  slaves  and 
by  continually  seeing  them  abused.  For  these  and  other 
reasoBS,  the  soulbem  )>eople  ripened  slower  aud  matured  later 
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for  the  abolition  of  chattel  slavery  tbao  the  northern   people. 

Let  lis  boar  in  oiiDtl  h«ro  tliHt  <-h<Md  slavery  is,  howover,  not 
the  wily  kind  of  slaveiy.  Tminstrtnl,  religion!*,  Hud  donicetic 
sUv«r>'  may,  in  Home  caeee,  bo  aa  repugnant  as  chattel  slavery. 
The  forced  idler,  the  Hindoo  womuo  who  pructlces  snttce,  and 
the  married  woman  who  is  ruled  over  hy  a  tyrannical  bashand, 
ar«  perha[)8  as  uurh  slaves  as  hiima»  chattels. 

Chattel  slavery  was  formany  abolished  in  the  United  States 
January  1,  \^A ;  but,  on  tb«  Huceoodliig  day.  ttiu  aebnal  ttlavery 
waa  very  likely  {greater  than  on  the  itnH-ediug  day,  for  the 
emancipation  provoked  a  greater  enmity  between  the  North  and 
the  Boulh,  and  Iwtwceii  tJie  master  and  the  slave,  which  niiulc 
the  oondilioD  of  the  pennileHS  emancipated  slave  so  critical  that 
be  was  vntiroly  at  the  mercy  of  his  former  master;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  tliat  a  master  who  had  a  thousand  dollais  or 
more  invested  in  a  slaw,  and  wbo  waa  not  yet  ready  for  treating 
a  slave  as  a  political  eqnal,  wonld  treat  him  aa  well,  if  not 
better,  when  a  chattel  slave,  than  be  would  when  be  had  do 
property  invested  in  hiiu,  and  when  he  conid  employ  more 
slaves  than  be  wanted  for  a  few  cent»  per  day. 

Thu  writer  does  not  wish  it  undenstoud  that  he  is  against  ihe 
at>olltion  of  chattel  slavery.  All  forma  of  slavery,  whether 
chattel,  industrial,  religions,  or  domestic,  sbonld  bo  abolished  b; 
the  increasing  intelligence  of  our  race  as  soon  as  possible,  bat 
only  thought  can  make  the  slave  and  master  equals. 

Jotfcrsou,  and  other  southerners  as  individnals,  as  well  as  tlie 
nortliern  states,  liberated  tbeir  slavcH  before  tbe  Civil  War 
began.  A  wiirin  sympultiy  was  thus  created  between  JeffcrMOn' 
and  his  voluntarily  liberated  slaves.  Tbe  emaucipalioa,  in 
such  vases,  came  from  the  hearts  In  tbe  South,  where  this 
heart  was  wanting  at  the  time  of  the  Olvil  War,  conditions  were 
just  the  opposite. 

The  point  we  must  bring  out  conspicuously  here  is,  that  the 
institution  of  chattel  slavery  had  already  crumbled  to  pieces  in 
nearly  uvcry  oivilired  country  before  the  United  States  began 
the  agitation  of  its  abolition,  and  this  crnmbling  prooMS  was 
sweeping  rapidly  sonthward,   as  wo  can   readily  see  by  oom- 
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paring  tbe  t'arlons  times  the  notthet-n  BUt«8  emancipatod  Uieir 
stares,  ant]  there  is  nothing  to  iDdiCAl<e  thitt  the  southern  people 
could  long  have  avoided  or  dinn-gardeil  that  wave  of  meotal  and 
moral  force  which  had  ctiangetl  the  hearts  uiul  iiiindB  of  the 
people  of  nearly  ever}-  civilized  aatiou  of  tbe  earth  in  regard  to 
chattel  slavery.  Every  Iciuliug  Dation  of  the  earth  had  Met  the 
example  for  the  South  to  follow,  and  the  psychieal  force  which 
had  prcpan-d  the  heartit  and  minds  of  the  ma^teiK  and  slaves  in 
foi^igii  cjiiititrieH  and  in  the  northern  stjites  for  the  einauf-ipatiou 
of  chattel  davery  wan  slowly  maturing  the  southern  i>eople  for 
the  saiue  oouditiou  that  ha<I  Imeu  brought  about  between  master 
and  slavR  of  other  coantries  and  tbe  northern  two  thirds  of  our 
own. 

If  the  goTerocnent  of  tlie  United  State^i  had  paid  oo  aUentlon 
to  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  aod  the  other  seceding  states, 
letting  theui  withdraw  from  tbe  Union,  if  thty  so  desired,  and 
bad  stood  ready  bo  receive  them  again  when  they  wore  ready  to 
come  buck,  tJie  Civil  War  would  doubtIei<8  have  been  avoided, 
and  in  a  compai-atively  short  time  the  mental  and  moral  force 
which  liberated  slaves  in  other  ijuarters  of  tbe  world  would  have 
oi>erated  to  tbe  Rame  extent  on  the  wuthern  people,  and  they 
would  voluulartly  hare  reni^wed  their  allegtant'c  to  the  Union. 
To  deny  this  is  to  deny  tbe  uniformity  of  Nature  and  the  uul- 
veraalit)'  of  her  laws.  To  asaaue  that  she  would  have  made  an 
exception  as  to  thla  UlUe  nook  of  the  southern  states,  when  she 
had  done,  or  has  since  done,  her  work  effectually  in  all  other 
portions  of  the  civilized  world,  is  urrant  nonsense. 

Judging  the  southern  slatm  by  tbe  world  at  large,  ttte  only 
standard  we  can  apply,  as  soon  as  they  would  have  become 
menlollj  nuUnred  for  emancipation,  they  would  have  set  their 
aUvee  free  and  asked  for  readmiasion,  if  they  bad  not  found  a 
bettor  governniont  of  their  own ;  and  if  tbey  had  found  some- 
thing  better,  they  were  entitled  to  eujoy  it.  Slavery  was  the 
fundamental  point  of  disagreement  between  tbe  Nortii  and 
the  South,  and  this  caui«e«I  Uie  feeling  that  led  to  secession; 
therefore,  jnst  tn  proportion  as  the  South  saw  lit  to  abolish 
slavery,  tbe  enmity  would  have  been  removed,  and,  when  slavery 
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was  entirely  abolislied,  barmoDy  would  have  lieen  re«tore<l — for 
that  wliidi  had  vatued  tl>e  diiiicord  would  have  oiMued  to  cxint. 

Id  order  to  make  the  fore^ing  principles  more  clear  aail  for- 
cible let  us  apply  them  to  practi(»l  Ufa 

A  ruiuiwiL>-  boy  who  is  Torolbly  brought  txM-k  by  a»  otfloer  will 
do  no  good  at  home.  He  does  not  add  :uiytbiu|{  deHirablo  to 
that  home  where  ho  is  Torclbly  preveiilod  rrom  rumiiug  away 
agaiu.  Be  would  rather  »ee  it  torn  down  tlian  Imilt  ap.  There 
ia  an  eumity,  uudcr  the  circumstaDCCsi,  which  uakos  aurh  a  home 
unpleasant  Tor  all.  The  boy's  conduct  would,  however,  1m>  vastly 
different  if  he  found  by  living  with  elraufcem  that  be  had  made 
a  mistake  in  leaving  his  honiCn  After  dlsx-oveHnghts  mistake, 
he  vronld  come  tiack  and  ank  to  lie  readmitted  as  a  member  of 
the  family.  lie  would  now  have  dilTereat  feelings  toward  Ills 
home.  He  would  try  to  add  to  the  plensnre  and  comfort  of  ita 
memberH  instead  of  duiuu  all  in  bin  power  to  annoy  and  destroy 
as  before,  when  he  wus  kept  tliere  against  his  will. 

An  with  the  boy  and  his  family,  so  it  U  wEUi  the  North  and 
ttie  t^uth.  The  South  nui  away  and  the  North  brought  her  bark 
by  force.  ITiey  have  been  fighting  and  quarreling  ever  since. 
Thus  we  see  tliat  the  war  crejited  Uistiug  enmity  :  Finn,  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  Sonth,  because  the  isouthoni  states  wer« 
deprived  of  the  privilege  to  secede ;  a  right  whidi  they  claimed 
to  hATO  according  to  their  interpretation  of  the  <^iuitilatioQ,  and 
a  similar  right  to  which  we  tacitly  ounMut  in  all  our  practical 
business  traiisitcttons ;  for  every  (ma  who  enters  into  a  bmiincai 
compact  with  others,  either  avowedly  or  tacitly  agrees  that  any 
partner  of  the  tinit  can  withdraw  at  any  lime  he  deiur«<.  This 
principle  is  recognized  iu  divorce  from  the  marriage  relation, 
for,  though  thi8  conlnict  is  entered  into  as  a  life  compact  yet 
good  policy  aud  good  t^nnae  declare  that  a  Hoparatiou  is  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  to  a  life  of  continuous  turmoil  sad  contention. 
Secondly,  tlte  wai*  created  uii  eumity  between  the  master  and  the 
slave,  for  it  compelled  the  master  to  abolish  chattel  slavery  at  a 
time  when  be  was  not  yet  mentally  and  morally  matured  for  it 

This  state  of  affairs  made  the  condition  of  the  bomelees  ftUve 
ia  the  South  almost  unbearable.    The  emancipated  slavee  were 
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vithont  homes,  money,  or  food,  and  almcst  without  clothing. 
They  «'cro  t^iirromideil  by  eneniiest  who  wem  williug  to  do  all 
they  conld  to  make  emancipatioii  a.  failure  as  those  uufriendly  to 
«(iiiiucipation  hat)  prttdict«(l  it  would  Iw.  Chiittel  siftvery  vas 
changed  into  other  forms  of  olavery  which  were  for  a  time,  at 
least,  undoubtedly  worae.  While  if  the  auulheru  slavcA  bad 
been  liberated  voluntarily  as  were  those  of  JefTereon  and  the 
Borlhern  static,  there  would  have  been  a  warm,  friendly  feeling 
credited,  Ixrfii  Iwttwt-eu  the  North  uiid  the  South,  and  betweou  the 
master  aud  the  Hlave.  The  quarreling  and  fighlitiR  which  re- 
lied from  the  meddling  eondu<.-l  of  the  ooolendiug  partiv»  have 
already  laated  over  forty  years.  This  ntteleas  aud  deplorable  eon- 
tcttt  ouKt  more  than  a  million  lives  and  billions  of  dollan.  It 
outde  wives  widows,  children  orphans,  sound  men  crippleo,  and 
fitrong  men  diseased.  It  also  inviKorated  the  old  barbaric  idea 
that  intj-,  lii»t<-ud  of  fAoii^A/,  leads  to  lilierty  and  happlucss.  It 
rovi%-C4)  the  savage  feeling  of  revenge  in  a  large  nnmber  of 
:  otherwise  noble  lueo  aud  women.  If  both  partieti  in  the  oonfllct 
of  the  war  had  aded  semiildy  and  patriotically,  all  these  onlam- 
llies  would  hare  bccu  avoidiMl.  lusteud  of  caruagu  and  de«trac- 
tioo,  friendship,  prosperity  and  freedom  would  have  filled  the 
laud. 

Among  savages,  war  is  tJie  rule  and  peuoe  the  exception ; 
while  among  highly  civilized  nattous  and  individnalR,  peace  is 
the  rule  an<l  war  the  exception.  Thus  we  sec  that  Ibc  whole 
matter  rests  on  the  dc);;ree  of  inMlii/ni'ti ;  ou  how  much  we 
know.  We  arc  the  sports  of^onr  education,  heredity,  aud  envi- 
ronment, and  mimt,  therefore,  alwa>'8  act  us  we  ore  Impreswd 
by  them.  If  wc  ha<l  all  known  that  war  cannot  really  set  slavai 
fi-ee,  tliftt  true  freedom  is  boni  in  ihmtghl  which  slowly  unfolds 
the  equitable  setitimenbt,  war  with  gnu  and  bayonet  would  not 
have  occurred. 

Uad  those  northern  people  who  felt  like  urging  Uie  mattira- 
tion  of  Uie  South  on  the  8lave  ciuctttion  faster  than  would  result 
from  the  natural  growth  of  sentiment,  sent  into  the  South  half  a 
mlllioQ  of  the  best  and  most  competent  men  and  women,  not 
with  sword  and  cannon,  but  with  a  frioudly  dGoiro  of  assisting 
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by  educating  and  oulightonin^  tlie  developin«nl  of  thOM  maXX- 
menls  wliicli  alone  can  deetroj-  slavery,  tbey  woald  sood  liare  held 
sway  from  Mason  and  DJxou's  line  to  the  Gulf.  The  North  would 
tlicD  hnve  at^ooiupluOied  a  prond  ucbieventeul  ui>oti  which  all 
Tuture  generations  rauld  bavo  looked  with  adtuiratiou  ;  liut  llie 
oonrae  whldi  (liey  did  take  will,  In  a  few  geDcratioos,  look  as 
futile  and  crnel  to  our  posteritf  aH  now  do  the  acts  of  the  Spui- 
iiib  Iiiijuisltion  to  its. 

The  writer  does  not  nytnpaUiize  more  with  one  Ride  than  wltli 
th«  other.  ItoLb,  uo  doubtf  lived  up  to  the  beat  light  of  that 
time.  Their  honesty  and  i4in<<erity  eiuinot  be  questioned,  wheu 
we  consider  tht>  hardsbips  and  privalions  which  each  bore  in  de- 
fease of  what  it  Itelleved  to  be  the  right. 

No  ooe  who  is  not  intensely  sincere  will  bear  ew  nmcli  in  de- 
fense of  his  cauite.  The  truth  is  that  botU  the  North  and  the 
Sontb  made  a  grievous  mistake  and  the  oobleat  thing  to  do  when 
miatakts  bare  been  niuile  is  to  ackuowlcidfro  the  uupleasant  fact 
and  profit  by  the  experience. 

If  the  evil  conHequencos  of  that  ill-advised  struggle  will  so  im- 
press our  good  people  with  the  liorrors  and  useleffioeas  of  crnel 
WBT,  the  lewous  so  dearly  taught  by  that  straggle  will  not  have 
been  learned  in  vain. 

Bi:.NBY  Olebicb. 
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PUBLIC  opiaiou  seeiuii  to  bavo  at  last  awakened  to  Lbe  fact 
Lbat  tbe  pay  of  our  diplomatic  repref!entittiv«B  a|>roa(l  is 
wholly  iDadequate,  and  there  seeina  to  be  a  prevailing  seatimeaC 
iu  laror  of  a  targe  iacrcaiw  iu  tli«ir  salaries.  It  has  luug  beeu 
Dotorioos  tliat  the  i<alAriei<  abtac^hiMl  to  these  offioes  were  entirely 
ituufficient,  and  this  has  becutue  atill  tnoru  apparent  now  that 

LBOioe  of  our  ministent  have  becoiiie  ainlwfiKidors.     If  our  rcpro- 

rsentatives  abroad  ar«  to  occupy  imch  a  conspicuous  position,  it 
becomes  iocniubent  upon  ns  to   furnisli    them  the  nieuia  of 

loocnpyiog  it  worthily.  To  demand  that  our  ambassador  shall 
maintain  hfs  place  in  London  or  Vans  or  Rerlin  on  a  mim  that 
will  hardly  pay  his  rent  is  absurd.  There  is  no  reason  why  our 
niiiliinmiiiliiiii  should  be  kept  on  short  ooinmouji.  We  can  afford 
to  pay  then),  and  certainly  no  American  desires  to  see  the 
lepreeeiilative  of  his  country  living  In  style  inferior  to  the 
nprcMDlattves  of  otl>er  powers. 

Ur.  John  Bigelow  recently  declared  that  "It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  maintain  the  state  expected  of  an  ambassador,  and 
especially  an  anibassiidor  representing  a  wealtliy  (x>uotry  like 
the  United  Stotca,  upon  loss  than  fcwic«  the  salary  paid  at  preo- 
ent."  Oommenting  on  this  remark,  one  of  Uie  te«wling  weatem 
dailies  says :  "  We  are  now  loM  that  our  new  anibaasadors 
most  have  iocreased  t>Ay  to  sustaiu  tlieir  increased  dignity.  If 
tliey  feei  as  if  they  can  not  stand  so  mnch  dignity  on  snob  small 
wages,  let  them  retrench  on  dignity."     Such  an  argument  is  uu- 

'JDSt  to  the  gentlemen  who  represent  our  government  at  I^ondon, 
at  Paris,  and  at  Berlin.  The  now  grade  carries  with  it  increased 
expeufies^  properly  clinrgeable  to  the  nation,  not  to  the  indi- 
vidual acting  as  the  nation's  repreoentatire ;  and  these  increased 
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expeuses  luuHt  be  paid  either  Trom  tlie  United  States  trensury  or 
froin  the  private  piinwt  uf  tlic  HtiibaKOuIor.  UdI«(u  the  iwlarj' 
lUIaebed  lo  tlie  ofHce  of  our  aiulinsfladoi^  is  donbled  b;  the  next 
diplomatic  appropriatioD  bill,  uobody  but  a  very  rich  mao  can 
alTord  to  aooept  itnch  a  position.  \o  doubt  Hob  nten  cwi  be 
found  in  plenty  who  are  wilting  to  f^  out  aa  ambasiadors  and 
iiiiiiiilKlu  Mieni»«iveM  at  tlielr  own  ei:i>eiiA(>,  bu|.  the  qntr^tlon  is 
whether  it  is  to  be  the  policy  of  tbiit  |p)TeratDent  to  repreneiit 
itAeir  ut>roud  by  mere  utoncybags,  and  to  deprive  ildolf  boreafber 
of  tlie  wwiceN  of  men  of  Mr.  Bayard'H  Rtanip.  It  baR  lieeo 
urged  that  the  salary  paid  to  the  gentlomon  who  represent  the 
United  Stated  in  capitAls  where  ceremony  ii  as  expettBive  m  in 
London,  Pariii,  and  Berlin,  ought  lo  be  doubled  in  each  case. 
Even  this  Hinouut — ♦liS.OOO— would  be  too  low.  Fifly  Ihoiu- 
and  dollars  iti  tittle  enoai^  to  support  the  establishment  of  an 
American  umbuuswior  abroad.  Even  then  it  will  bo  inadequate 
rather  than  excessive.  Although  there  are  doubtlew  some  per- 
ttoufi  who  think  that  ituch  an  increaisc  of  t&Uary  will  simply  be 
enconraging  oar  embaasadoiB  to  cut  a  swell  and  make  a  Rplnrge 
merely  for  the  gratiticittion  uf  i>er8onal  or  natural  vanity,  noth- 
itig  oould  be  further  from  the  truth.  Ttiere  will  be  no  money  in 
the  office  for  any  man  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  dignity  of  bis 
I>08itio»,  and  a  patriotic  desire  to  snpiiort  it  worthily.  The  sal- 
ary at  present  attached  to  the  ofDce  at  Ijondon  is  barely  enough 
Lo  meet  the  sitiiplcst  ncee«sary  expcusva  of  the  incnmtiont.  The 
present  ijuarters  of  the  .\u)erican  l^mbass)-  in  the  Rritish  capital 
are  small  and  <lingy.  Xot  one  of  the  little  South  American  re- 
publics is  so  poorly  provided  for.  An  auibassatlor  housed  amid 
sach  surroundings  is  a  national  dijbcredit.  Shabby  geDlility  and 
diplomacy  do  not  go  together.  It  is  an  oj>en  secret  that  Mr. 
Linooln  came  very  near  resigning  the  Roglisb  mission  after  .'«erv- 
ing  but  a  short  time,  because  he  was  unable  to  live  in  a  manner 
Htting  his  station.  It  is  dbicrediting  tliat  tlie  American  rcpi«- 
aentativcs  at  foreign  courtK  are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  am- 
baesadorsof  other  nations.  Mr.  William  Walter  Phelps,  who 
recently  returned  to  the  United  States  after  four  yeare  diplonuitlc 
service  abroad,  si>ejLking  on  tbia  subject  said:    '*An  amttaasador 
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from  the  United  Slates  should  liave  an  iDCOine  larj^  enough  to 
enable  him  to  live  in  the  manner  in  which  anihaa8»<lora  Trom 
other  oountrics  are  supported."  >r.  Waddiiigloii,  recently 
French  amtitiflsador  to  Kngland,  bail  a  salary  of  ^0,000  per  an- 
inm,  vrbicb,  lar^^u  as  it  was,  did  nut  nearly  i-ovcr  the  coet  of  the 

rteceptious  and  diiiiiers  he  gave,  ^ir  Julian  Pauncefote,  the 
British  amtiatisador  at  Washington  getit  930,000  a  year  and  a 

■  bouse  free.  So  again,  the  DritJsh  ainbaiwudor  to  France  received 
$45,000  salary  and  an  alloirance  for  expenses.  Oar  amliassador 
at  the  French  capital  in  expected  to  keep  i>aco  with  him  on  $1 7,  ■ 
500  a  year.  TIiiR  is  the  highest  pay  received  by  miy  of  our  rep- 
reseDtatives  abroad.  To  the  intelligent  reprwientatiro  of  Ne- 
braska ur  Arkunsiifi  Ibis  secuis,  uo  doubt>,  ample.  Such  a  salary 
is  there  r^;arded  as  wealth  beyond  the  dreauis  of  avarice.  It  ia 
believed  that  an  American  minister  livc«  in  luxurj'  and  splendor 
dnring  four  years,  and  retired  witli  savings  which  make  a  com- 
fortable provision  for  his  old  age.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
nooe  of  oar  representatives  boldiag  first-class  mistions  can  live 
or  do  live  on  their  claries.  A  single  official  entertainment 
makes  a  big  bole  in  tbe  salary.  It  is  well  known  that  Ur. 
Wbitelaw  Keid,  when  minixter  to  France,  was  compelled  to  draw 
bnavily  npoo  bis  private  fortiine  Id  order  to  support  tJie  dignity 
of  the  post,  and  to  meet  its  official  reqnirementa.  Indeed,  an 
appointment  to  any  of  the  four  first  <'l:uts  mis^ons  in  Knropc 
ban  always  been  regarded  as  a  castly  honor.  OiLstom  and  ttocial 
precedent  involve  uu  expenditure  at  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and 
8L  Petersburg  of  from  $-J.'),00ti  to  #.10,000  »  year.  Indeed,  some 
of  our  ministere  who  were  able  to  do  so  are  reputed  to  have  ex- 
pended as  much  at)  $100,000  a  yeai-. 

Indeed,  there  is  not  tbe  sltghteMt  doubt  in  any  well  informed 
mind  couccruing  t-he  propriety  of  u  large  increase  of  salaries  all 
along  tlie  line,  at  home  as  well  aa  abroad.  Although  tbe  TTniled 
Bintes  government  is  liberal  and  oven  H|H^ndlhrifl  in  many  par- 
ticulars, yet  tbe  fact  remains  that  the  siUaries  paid  toourolliclnis 
from  the  highest  down  to  the  lowest  are  wholly  inadequate,  as 
will  be  shown  by  a  oompari^n  with  the  pi^y  received  by  publie 
MTvantH  here  and  abroad.     The  beggarly  pittance  of  ^.'iO.OOO 
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|Mli(l  to  our  cbief  magUtmte  in  a  oational  dbtgrwie.  \a  s  mle 
our  preiii dents  find  th«iuM>lvt«  at  tlic  end  or  Uicir  terms  with 
notbfngsavet]  Tor  llieir  declining  years.  It  Ss  no  Argument  to 
say  that  tJtere  are  hosts  of  candidates  Tor  tbe  poBJtion.  U  is  an- 
becoming  for  a  great  nation  to  pincli  the  salaries  ot  !t«  high  offi- 
cials, nor  do  the  people  desire  it.  The  salary  of  tbe  president  of 
France  i8  fonr  times  that  of  our  preoident.  lie  receiree  600,000 
fhuics  n  year,  witi  a  further  aliowanee  of  600,000  francs  for  ex- 
peoaes.  This  is  as  it  should  bo.  Even  tfao  lord  lieateoaot  of 
IraltDd  get«  double  Uie  pay  of  our  president. 

There  nndonbtedly  are  aoue  oBlL-ehoIderB  in  the  United  States 
who  receive  more  than  Ihey  vani,  but  the  minority  of  tliem  are 
insafflriently  renmoerated,  and  the  i>en)iBtent  attemptii  on  the 
part  of  tho  governnxsnt  to  secure  Rerviceti  for  lean  than  they  are 
kortb  are  certain  to  end  in  a  loes  to  the  public  reputation.  Tbe 
result  of  our  pantiuiony  in  this  respect  is  to  (jive  a  monopoly  of 
the  higher  nfllceti  to  rich  men.  Xo  poor  man  can  afford  to  ac- 
cept them.  In  tbis  an  expression  of  the  trne  spirit  of  democ- 
racy 1  It  is  little  short  of  Hcandalnat  that  such  a  man  as  Senator 
Carlisle  should  have  had  to  hesitate  before  accepting  a  cabinet 
portfolio  owing  to  tti«  small  pay  attached  to  tbe  office.  Our  cab- 
inet officers  receive  only  $S,000  a  year.  Their  salary  was  fixed 
at  this  Bgurc  niaoy  yean  ago,  when  money  went  much  further 
than  it  does  to  day.  Today  it  is  out  of  all  proportion.  Tbe 
axactious  of  sovicty  have  increased  tenfold.  A  cabinet  minister 
to  live  iu  style  Itefitting  bin  position,  must  pay  at  least  tS,000  a 
year  rent  for  his  house,  lie  is.  of  coutse,  expected  to  entertain 
and  to  keep  up  appearances.  In  short  he  is  expected  to  live  at 
the  rate  of  ^20,000  a  year,  or  as  much  aliove  that  flgnre  aa  be 
cun  afford.  His  salary  is  only  aliout  enough  to  meet  one  quar- 
ter of  his  expenwa.  Tlie  ivrti  they  must  fnniish  out.  of  their 
own  private  resources  or  else  run  into  debt  for  it  Ex-Secretary 
Tracy  .says  that  his  cabinet  life  cast  him  about  $30,000  a  year, 
over  HUd  almve  his  salary.  In  short,  our  i^inet  ministers  ninst 
be  willing  to  pay  roundly  for  tho  honor  of  Itclng  appointed  to 
attend  to  the  pnhlic  business.  For  this  reason  only  a  rich  man 
can  afford  to  be  a  cabinet  officer,  and,  as  a  rule,  oar  rich  men 
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are  not  oar  beet  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  motit  of  the  t)««>t  tal- 
cut,  M  well  ah  Uiv  stauncheat  iotegrity  Is  to  bo  foutid  anioug  luea 
of  small  meanf).  The  oonsenfflis  of  opinion  fwems  to  be  over- 
whiilming  that  the  pay  of  oar  eabinet  ministcre  should  be 
largely  increased,  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  when  Oongrees 
comet!  to  deal  with  the  subject  it  will  show  a  generous  diepoai- 
Uon.  The  Bngliah  secretaries  of  state  gel  ^'25,0(Ki  a  year  each, 
and,  after  serving  five  years,  are  entitled  to  a  pension  of  $10,000 
a  year  for  life.  Indeed  many  of  the  under-»cu«tarieK  and  clerks 
in  the  Bnglish  departmeniR  receive  larger  salaried!  than  our  cjibl- 
net  officena.  Daring  the  last  session  of  Oongrem  a  bill  wan 
passed  cutting  down  the  salaries  of  Ihe  iiiisislant  secretaries  from 
^,500  to  $.1,500.  This  is  certainly  a  move  in  the  wrong  direc- 
UoQ.  So  again,  while  our  attorney  aud  solivitor-geueral  only  get 
♦8,000  and  ♦7,000  salary  respectively,  the  Engli.'di  law  officers  of 
the  same  rank  receive  130,000  and  t30,000  a  year,  and  until  this 
year  were  permitted  to  continne  their  private  prnetlce.  Under  • 
preaaure  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  they  have  relinquished 
that  privilege,  hut  they  still  receive  in  addition  to  thcsidary,  fees 
for  contentious  business.  ThcHeamounU'd  in  lSSGISS7to|2n,000 
for  the  attorney  general  and  (12,500  for  the  solicitor  general. 
The  income  of  the  attorney-generibl  is,  Uierefore,  at  least  $(i0,000 
a  year  for  httt  public  duties  only,  plus  such  amounts  as  are 
gleanetl  from  prnctioe  before  the  House  of  Tjords  and  the  Privy 
Oooncil,  where  feea  aro  paid  on  the  highest'  scale.  Moreover, 
,  the  fees  ](»id  for  public  busine-SK  ure  to  lie  increiised  .'to  Umt  lite 
total  public  income  of  the  attorney- general  will  I>e  alrout  ^75,000 
B  year.  Yet  even  with  so  libeml  n  remuneration  tfie  present  at- 
torney general.  Sir  Cliarles  Ru»<ell,  is  a  loser  by  holding  llie  of- 
lice,  ilia  income  at  the  bar  coiMidcral>ly  exceodod  what  he  now 
receives.  Why  should  snch  a  .sacrifice  be  expected  from  hint,  or 
from  any  of  oar  leading  lawyers. 

Ciossips  in  legal  eirclw  in  Bi)««tAn  say  that  the  practlee  of 
AUorney-General  OIney  is  worth  at  least  if-IOjOOO  a  year.  It  will 
bo  seen,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  enter  the  mbinet  without  mak- 
ing a  oonaidernble  pecuniary  sacrifice.  Our  cabinet  ministere  are 
nearly  all  lawyers,  and  lliey  are  of  courao  obliged  to  relinqnish 
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tlioir  privuo  predJco  (luring  thoir  tArms  of  office.  It  U  difncnlt 
for  tliis  reason  to  indace  a  Iftiryer  of  natiooiU  reputation  to  accept 
tbft  uttornoj'guneriilHliip.  Lawyeiti  who  arc  making  490,000  a 
year  caunot  bo  oxiK'cted,  us  a  rule,  to  accept  t8,000,  for  foar 
yean,  with  a  fair  chance  of  fiDdiii);  themselves  clienUeflB  at  the 
end  or  that  period. 

The  salaries  paid  to  tliese  gentlemen  ohould  be  increased  ao  as 
to  make  the  amoiut  of  their  private  practice  good  to  them  with 
aonethiiig  additional  by  way  of  u  peiinlon  for  the  loss  thej 
neoenarily  incur  during  their  tenure  of  oHiue  by  their  partial 
abMnoc  from  tlic  forensic  arena.  If  a  gonerona  provision  of 
ibis  kind  were  enacted  tlie  resnlt  would  lie  highly  beneficial. 
We  ought  to  have  tlio  Ixst  men  available  for  our  public  officials, 
and  in  order  to  get  tliem  we  must  make  tlieir  officer  aufflriently 
attraetive.  But  if  the  government  peniitta  in  a  policy  of  thrift, 
it  will  have  to  he  content  with  the  services  of  neoond  rate  men. 

The  small  salarim  paid  to  tht'  judges  of  even  our  highest 
courb)  preclude  the  leadern  nf  the  bar  from  accepting  judicial 
appoint  me  utH.  More  than  one  prominent  lawyer,  during  the 
last  few  years,  bas  declined  a  nominalion  to  Ibe  United  Stute* 
Supreme  Court  ou  the  ground  that  "he  could  not  afford  to 
accept  it."  Imagine  Mr.  Choute,  &Ir.  Par»on»,  or  Mr.  Coudert, 
throwing  up  their  private  practice  for  a  judgeship  with  a  salary 
about  isiavi  to  that  paid  to  some  of  their  own  olcrks  ! 

The  judges  of  tlte  United  States  Supreme  Court  receive  but 
$10,000  a  year,  while  the  salary  of  the  cliicf  justice  of  the 
United  States,  our  highest  judicial  olTicer,  is  only  «10,500.  Xot 
'long  since,  it  waa  rumored  that  Chief  .lustice  Fuller  intended 
reeignlug  In  oi-der  to  accept  Uie  position  of  ooiiiuel  to  a» 
Illiuoiit  railroad  company,  at  a  ttalary  which  wonid  enable  bim  to 
leave  something  to  his  family  in  the  event  of  his  death.  The 
poitsibility  of  such  a  rnnior  being  true  is  a  Rational  disjijace. 
The  aalarj-  of  the  lord  chief  justice  of  Englaud  in  $40,000  a 
year,  while  the  Ion)  cliauocllor  receives  ^0,000  a  year  while  in 
oSice  and  a  peusion  of  92.'t,O00  for  life.  The  lords  of  appeal  re- 
ceive $.'tO,000  a  year,  and  all  the  other  Jodgee  gei  925,000.  Ko 
matter  bow  high  a  position  a  man  attains  at  the  English  bar,  bis 
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altitDat«  ambition  i»  a  sent  on  the  bench.  What  a  otiang?  vould 
como  over  the  judiciary  if  the  leaders  of  our  har  could  only  be 
induced  and  enooarage*!  bo  ucoept  ofTioe !  This  cua  only  be  done 
by  a  liberal  increase  in  Ute  xalarieR  now  paid  to  oor  jiidgea. 

It  is  tJM  same  «tory  all  Uirou'gh  Uie  "bluebook."  The  United 
Stat«a  commiKiinner  of  edncatlon  only  gets  $3,000  n  year.  Tn 
England  Uio  i»me  uffiuer  receives  $10,000.  Our  patent  commis- 
sioner gets  9'i,ij00  a  year  less  tliaii  the  Kiigli»Ii  coninils^iouer, 
irboM  proTinoe  to  so  mncb  smaller.  The  oommaader-ia-cbief  of 
t^be  BrEtl»li  army  gets  $3.'{,000  u  year;  tbe  general  oomtDftuding 
tlie  United  StateH  army  reraires  nothing  in  addition  to  bia  salary 
as  ni^'or-gcu«ral,  which  is  only  97,S0O.  So  again,  a  rear  admiral 
in  England  nMwireA  $1.1, 600 ;  with  nit  he  gets  $6,000  when  at  sea 
and  ^,000  when  on  shore  doty.  The  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  get»  $25,000  a  year  and  a  honse  free;  the  deputy 
speaker  gets  912,500,  nod  the  clerk  of  the  houne  geta  $10,000^ 
while  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Lordd  gctn  ^15.000.  The 
secretary  of  our  Senate,  which  is  the  ec^uivalent  position  here, 
receives  hnt  $tl,O0O,  and  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  KeproMnta- 
tives  gets  $5,000.  The  speaker  and  the  president  pro  tfm  of  the 
Unitetl  States  ^nat«  get  the  gan>ci  uh  tbe  vice- president,  #8,000, 
which  is  only  $:t,000  in  a<ld)tion  ta  their  nalaries. 

If  the  elaas  of  men  who  make  np  the  Senate  wore  to  turn  their 
talents  in  other  direction!)  they  could  e^tRlly  average  aKalury  of 
twice  $.'>,i}00.  A  great  many  bank  prcsi^lunta  are  paid  mlanes 
of  $15,000,  and  npwards.  The  president  of  a  leading  New 
York  insurance  company  did  receive  $Tfi,O0O,  and  at  least  one 
railroad  president  is  paid  950,000.  Railroad  superiutendenta 
are  paid  from  $10,000  to  $15,000,  nod  tbe  mauageis  of  great 
business  concerns  receive  similar  salaries. 

Tn  IST.1  an  iwt  was  pasned  inrreiutiiig  the  snlarlen  of  congress- 
men to  $7,500  a  year,  but  it  was  subHC^inenUy  repealed  and  their 
pay  again  reduced  to  $5,000.  As  If  this  sum  were  not  already 
too  Binail  by  several  figures,  a  bill  was  introduced  dnring  tlie 
liiAt  session  of  Congress  cutting  dawn  the  salaries  of  reprceenta- 
tives  one  half.  Fortunately  it  did  not  pass.  If  onr  oongreea- 
men  are  to  receive  any  salary,  tboy  should  be  sufficiently  well 


aU  along  the  line;  that  is,  of  conise, 
ITnited  States  desire  to  make  pablic  i 
rich. 
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THE  inlierent  aocl  tIIaI  necessity  for  »  system  of  Tree  pablio 
Bcbools,  especially  in  a  democracy,  U  so  nnivunially 
acknowledged  that  an  attack  upon  it  Isolmoet  inoowpreh^itsiMe. 
Objections  may,  oocaiuonaUy,  be  urged  against  cert^n  metboda 
in  Togue,  bnt  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  tlie  public  schools,  as  a 
whole,  one  prononnoed  wortlileas  and  nnneceosary- 

No  institation  could  be  radically  wrong  and  yet  receiTe  th« 
cordial  couateaance  or  nearly  aixty  millicms  of  iotelligent  sonla. 
This  country,  aa  a  whole,  glories  iu  itn  free  educational  system; 
the  niiUoontents  are  very  few  in  number,  and  their  dtssatia&c- 
tion  arlMB  either  from  religious  Ideas  or  from  some  personal 
grievance,  ofleu  imagitiary.  If  the  fondamental  principle  of 
oar  schools  were  wrong  tbe  fabric  would  have  fallen  long  Hioce, 
crushed  to  tJie  earth  by  its  own  weight.  Instead,  it  has  gained 
in  influence,  power,  and  scope  with  each  Hucceediug  year.  A 
Cornipt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit,  and  an  evil  syst«m 
cannot  rear  for  thia  country  the  legion  of  intelligent,  npnght 
boys  and  girls  that  yearly  past  from  under  the  fofitering  and 
benignant  inflnence  of  the  public  .'ichools.  Almost  countlem 
reasons  could  be  cited  as  to  why  the  system  of  schools  as  now 
bllshed  is  essential  to  the  iat4^rlty  and  wellbeiug  of  Hiia 
nation. 

A  r«w  of  those  reasons,  only,  I  will  ondoavur  to  cnoineratd  ai 
brietly  as  possible.  The  writer  on  the  ''Free  School  System" 
In  the  October  issue  of  this  journal,  asserts  that  the  com- 
munity which  supports  fi'ee  public  nrliools  in  onler  to  avert  the 
menace  of  illiteracy,  ought,  for  more  cogent  reasons,  to  feed  and 
clothe  and  shelter  the  poor  also.  That  is,  she  holds  that  educa- 
tion should  be  paid  for  by  each  individual  and  that  the  state 
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8]io)il<l  not  diwrlDiinate  in  Its  beoefioeaoe  to  the  poorer  danes— 
if  it  gives  tbem  intellectual  pabntum  Iree,  it  should  alito  provide 
bodily  ratmciitand  iMxlity  Kustcniince. 

Tbe  cases  are  not  analogous  in  tlie  least.  Tbe  grandest  featnre 
of  our  sdiools  is  tbeir  perfect  democrat^.  The  children  of  the 
rich  and  poor  meet  together  on  a  plnne  of  perfect  aocial  e<)nality. 
Tbe  poor  are  aided  not  one  atom  more  than  are  tho  rich.  It  in 
not  cltarity  which  the  state  extends.  It  gives  to  its  youth  that 
knowledge  which  it  holdii  to  be  the  inalienable  right  of  all.  It 
does  not  give  freely  to  ttie  poor  and  exact  tnitlon  from  the 
wealthy.  8nch  a  coiiroe  wonid  overthrow  tlie  sj-stem  in  a  year. 
To  clothe,  feMl,  and  Hbeltor  the  poor  who  will  soon  bo  capitble  of 
earuJng  their  owti  livelibootl,  wnnUl  be  to  make  clnfiS  distinc- 
tions ;  to  favor  one  set  of  youtlm  mote  than  another ;  to  give 
privileges  to  the  poor  that  are  withheld  from  the  wealthy.  Above 
all,  such  a  coarse  would  make  this  oooDtry  a  nation  of  paapera. 
with  no  ambition,  ttelf- respect,  or  manlinet^.  To  give  a  IVee 
education,  however,  to  Imth  rich  and  poor  is  anolhvr  matter 
entirely.  The  two  cau^iee  differ  so  widely  that  no  comparison 
sufHciently  strong  can  he  instituted  between  tjiem.  For  the 
very  poor,  who  are  al»o  physically  disabled,  there  are  hundreds 
of  philanthropic  institutions  in  each  commoawealth  ready  to 
bestow  shelter  and  food.  The  youth  who  is  the  son  of  poverty, 
but  who  has  pbysica]  strength  nnd  energy,  ilnds  in  tJie  public 
school  system  his  tiest  e<iuipmeut  for  life.  Uis  powent  axv 
developed,  both  physically  and  mentally ;  his  tat«nt  talents  and 
incJinatioos  are  brought  to  the  surface.  Uo  respects  himself 
more  when  he  bnds  that  he  Ciin  outshine  the  millionaire's  son  on 
tlie  playgronnd  or  in  the  recitation  room.  Ills  pride  is  aronsed 
by  the  very  contact  with  superior  wealth  and  sorlul  standing. 
He  ia  stimulated  to  exert  his  utmost  efforts  in  order  to  prove 
Uiat  be  is  at  least  the  mental  ctiual  of  thoM  whose  clothing  is 
richer  than  bis  own. 

Were  our  public  schools  for  Uie  poor  only,  they  would  be  a 
disRuU  failnrc.  Honorable  rivalry  between  thot^  of  difTerent 
stations  in  life  would  t>e  desti-oyed.  All  thought  would  ran  in 
one  groove.    The  schools  would  bo  niouotonoits,  irksonw,  an- 
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f^aitfol.  Tltose  who  huve  ever  rislted  the  so-called  "pnblic" 
icbools  of  Gi)f;laad  nan  appreciate  ttiiH  foot.  The  well-to-do  and 
w«itlthjr  dai^cx  uovLT  scud  to  tboui.  >'eltbvr,  of  course,  do  tlid 
very  poo^— for  England  does  not  compel  her  street  ganiiDx, 
bright  as  th«y  are,  to  learn  anything  save  what  they  elect  to 
learn.  Therefore  they  shun  the  school  roouts  and  content  tiiein- 
aelves  with  daily  leiwoDs  iu  vice.  The  pablic  school  pupila  of 
Bngland  are  froni  a  very  couiuiou  stock ;  they  are  slow,  almost 
to  Btnpidity.  Tbey  come  in  contact  only  with  tbocw  of  their 
own  claiM  in  lif».  There  is  nothing  to  sharpen  their  wits, 
aroofle  tJieir  pride,  stimnlate  their  energy,  and  to  fire  them  with 
ambition.  The  public  scbooht  of  England  are  for  one  class  only, 
and  tliey  are  a  most  lamentable  failure.  They  are  drearily 
monotonous  and  mentally  dead.  Tbey  do  not  aaaimilate  new 
ideas  or  develop  new  thought'.  They  aoconiplish  nothing  save 
a  little  of  rontine  teaching. 

With  us,  the  intellei-l^iul  knowledge  acquired  is  not  by  any 
means  the  full  education  given  by  the  pnblic  schoola.  The  rich 
twy  tluds  that  bis  father's  money  cannot  k^ru  his  lemomi  for 
bim ;  he  flnds  that  he  mn»t  work  his  own  way  in  the  cJwsroom  ; 
for  the  public  schoobt,  unlike  the  iwcial  world^  are  aboolalely 
without  re^>ect  to  peison;  tlie  rich  btd  cannot  bni/  a  higher 
grade  than  Is  won  by  the  son  of  his  father's  coachman.  His 
teacher  is  not  in  n  private  school.  8he  is  ini]>artial  and  un- 
prejudiced. She  stands  as  the  emlKHlimeut  of  abfltTOCt  Justice, 
and  the  scion  of  WBallh  who  dosiros  hvr  favor  must  labor  with 
all  his  liitrength  to  win  it.  It  i»  well  for  him  to  learn  early  in 
life  that  money  cannot  buy  everything  in  this  world,  and  that 
"all  men  ure  by  nature  creaited  free  and  ecpial." 

It  is  well  for  bim  to  learn  a  lesson  of  bnmility,  whicli  no 
private,  pampering  school  would  ever  teach  him.  It  will  be 
more  important  in  his  after-life  than  all  of  his  knowledge  of 
Euclid.  It  \s  well  for  (he  poor  pupils,  too,  bo  tbey  boys  or 
girts,  to  realize  that  they  can  make  sontetbing  of  thcmaelvee, 
and  that  brains  and  brawn  in  this  nation  count  for  as  mncb  as 
dollars  and  cents. 

The  writer  of  the  article  just  meolaoned  declarw  tbot  dangeni 
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BUy  vise  TroDi  v4l)icttUiig  the  mnaWB,  m  great  a»  tho  dangers  of 
illiteracy.  What'  they  may  be,  however,  she  fitils  to  deHigoate, 
and  tho  hiKlory  of  couturios  dioprovea  ber  aiuicrtioii.  The 
higher  the  degree  of  educatiou  in  aoy  oouutry,  the  lower  la  the 
percentage  of  crime.  Moru  tfa»a  tfaiit,  too,  tbotie  slates  io  this 
natJoa  (notably  sooie  of  the  New  England  States)  having  the 
most  effective  laws  for  compulsory  eilnoation,  have,  aI»o,  the 
very  lowest  |>oroentag«  of  crIminaU,  according  to  popoUtion,  of 
aoy  (dates  in  tbe  IToion.  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  theft, 
aoarvky,  murder,  savagery-,  bratallty,  and  all  crimes.  The 
history  of  the  world  from  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  hwt  proved 
thii).  In  the  days  when  only  tbe  priestly  clasi  could  read, 
murder  was  n  crime  »o  oonimon  as  to  occattion  no  more  Utau 
passing  comment.  In  the  hands  of  the  knights  rested  absolute 
power,  and  this  power  was  used  too  often  to  torture,  to  bleed, 
to  wound,  and  to  kill.  Tguoranoe  knew  no  redress.  The  masses 
writtied  but  sabmiltcd.  Then  eiuie  the  Invention  of  printing 
and  the  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Hie  people  roused  from 
lotharjQ'j  thi?iy  seized  their  rights  and  maintained  them.  The 
hormrs  of  the  Middle  Ages  paswd  away  forever  in  civilized 
countries — because  knowlt^dgu  was  emancipation. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  cnrae  Co  a  state  or  a  nation  than  an 
illiterate  population.  In  this  country,  above  all  others,  the 
people  should  be  c<luealed  and  intelligent.  They  ore  too  potent 
a  factor  in  the  muncipal,  state,  and  national  governments  for 
their  ignorance  not  to  be  produetive  of  most  disastrous  consc- 
ijuences.  They  in  fuct  make  the  government.  For  half  a 
century  now,  there  has  poured  into  this  oonntry  a  flood  of 
migration  that  is  a  source  of  terrible  menace  to  the  safety  of  our 
government  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutjons.  If  tbe 
hordes  uf  Poles,  llnngariuns,  Kohcmiaus,  Bavarians,  and  Ital- 
ians who  oome  to  us  were  edacat«d,  no  danger  would  exist. 
We  should  have  a  population  capable  of  investigation,  able  to 
understand  our  laws  and  methods,  and  to  vote  intelligently  upon 
the  is8U(^  of  tbe  day.  Such  a  class,  however,  does  not  oome  to 
US.  Wo  have  the  iguoraut  sent  us,  aud  their  presence  here  is  a 
harbinger  of  ill. 
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Eminent  Mat«siuen  bare  long  since  declared  that  oonipalaory 
education,  alone,  can  cope  with  this  formidable  evil.  That  is, 
edoeatioa,  and  edneation  in  otir  free  public  schools,  Is  our  beet 
defenae  apunst  the  pertlK  of  ini  mi  ^ration.  That  these  foreif^nera 
protwt  at;aiust  euforoed  e<)ucatiou  ii«  no  ruaiwu  why  ooiupulttory 
edncaUonal  laws  ahoald  not  be  passed.  Tlie  i^noranoe  that  can- 
not recognize  ite  own  deptJis  of  degradation  Ik  the  iuo»t  »bject 
ignontiioe  in  the  world.  Our  public  school  system  must  be  of 
inestimable  value  when  learned  men  depend  upon  it  for  salva- 
tion from  (lie  most  tremendous  evil  tluit  ever  threatened  this 
country.  Tlieir  trust  is  well  foundetl.  In  the  public  schools  the 
alien  will  learn  Uie  Koglish  language  which  othorwiitB  he  might 
never  have  acquired.  He  will  gain  not  only  some  proetioal 
knowledge  of  the  three  R's,  bnt  he  will  alao  be  iustructed  in 
the  seiouce  of  government  and  in  sound  morals.  Ijcssons  of 
morality,  honor,  and  tmUifulneds  are  inculcated  in  all  tJte 
schools  to-day,  and  are  uo  uulmportant  part  In  tbe  education  of 
the  youth. 

If  these  alien  ladx  were  not  in  school,  they  would  perforce  l>e 
OD  the  streets  iictjuiriog  knowledge  of  evil  to  which  the  laws  of 
heredity  already  incline  tbem.  The  majority  of  the  Rtatee  now 
forbid  the  employment  of  children  under  tbe  age  of  thirteen. 
If  a  boy  l>e  in  school  until  that  age,  be  van,  in  seven  yeant  of  bis 
school  life,  be  inoculated  with  veneration  for  virtne  and  distaste 
for  vice.  Are  the  public  schooU  of  no  une  when  tbey  can  vr»itle 
with  tbe  gigantic  problem  of  iiumigratiouT  When  they  can 
turn  dwarfed ^minds  and  stunted  souls  to  light  and  truth  1  Wlien 
they  can  tranaform  a  dangerons  class  into  law  fearing  citiKOiui  T 
It  is  hardly  pwwible  to  overestimate  the  indiicnce  exerted  by 
our  system  of  public  schools.  It  makes  itself  a  power  for  good 
fn  tbe  hovels  of  tbe  alley  and  in  the  crowded  teuemeiit^  us  well 
as  in  the  oottageA  of  the  well  to-do,  and  tbe  mansions  of  tbe 
wealthy.      Its  inSuenoe  everywhere  is  benelicenl  and  uplifting. 

The  writer  again  asserts  that  "tbe  public  school  system  Is 
lifted  above  the  necessity  for  constaut  development  of  new  ex- 
cellences; it  may  foster  barbaric  methods — It  must  of  necessity 
be  ponderoBS,  unwieldy,  slow  moving  "— "  it  gives  the  children 
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one  uniform,  iuono(ouou8  routine  of  study  reigardlcw  of  cbarac- 
teristJo  laBtCB,"  «tCL,  etc,  etc 

No  p«i«un  faiDlliar  with  Uw  ilaily  workingH  of  U)«  BCboolft  in 
this  ooDnlTy  would  venture  Rucb  declaration.*),  for,  to  tntth,  tlio 
eddcaton  of  (his  land  are  ever  on  the  alurt  for  aew  methods  and 
nev  ideas.  Manual  tnuning  [trlnclplos  are  now  being  Intro- 
duced widely  into  tlio  variotui  mIiooIb,  and  Icinder^rten  in- 
sLruf.'t'iou  w  rapidly  fulluwiug.  What  ever  is  new  and  good  and 
wholeeome  will  lie  nssiniilated.  The  whoobt  do  not  8leo|t  \  Hiey 
are  not  "pondcroua."  Every  xchoul  room  is  alive  with  the 
individual  chnntnteristies  of  Lbc  tcaoliers  and  jiuikIs  to  be 
found  there.  It  in  eiutential  that  all  pupitn  ohould  Icara  to  reai), 
lo  write,  to  add,  to  enbtract,  but  u8  tJie  higher  grades  of  school 
are  reac'ho<I,  a  variety  of  studies  b  placed  beror*>  Uie  student  luid 
bo  is  at  liberty  to  selwt  what  bcwt  suits  his  individual  fancy. 
There  is  no  enforc-ed  "  nniformity."  "So  two  towns  pureoe  ex* 
uclly  the  same  inetlimb.  The  same  end  is  in  view  in  each  case, 
but  it  is  attained  by  diiferent  rontee.  It  is  strange  to  read  suck 
aspeivioiis  on  our  schools  when  one  reflects  that  the  most  bril- 
liant niindft  of  tliis  country,  were  once  proud  to  wear  the  title  of 
pedagogue.  Our  most  vcreatilc  pretiideots,  our  UKutt  eloquent 
judges,  oor  ablest  divines  and  our  most  brilliaut  Mtuators  have 
been  teacbeis,  and  are  proud  to  record  tlie  fact.  The  schools 
command  the  heeil  biuins  aud  tlie  bcwt  talent.  The  men  and  the 
women  who  may  be  found  today  in  the  Reboot  room,  are  the  in- 
tellectual iMWra  -of  any  in  the  country.  Oar  scholastic  system 
is  awalce  and  pro^mwive.  Rrrora  creep  in  oooaslonally,  as  well 
as  inferior  mi'Jhods,  for  the  schools  are  not  superhuman.  Their 
excellence  and  worlli,  however,  as  a  whole,  will  uot  be  ques- 
tioned by  anyone  familiar  with  their  workings.  The  writer 
however  urges  as  the  "  basic  objection"  to  Uio  public  svhools,  the 
fact  that  all  pervons,  whether  advocates  of  the  system  or  not,  are 
forced  by  means  of  taxation  to  contribute  for  their  support. 
Inferentially,  the  writer  oyecW  to  all  taxation  and  regret* 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  escape  this  device  for  the  maioteDance 
of  goTernment,  if  one  would  live  in  a  habitable  part  of  th« 
globe. 
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If  a  penion  objects  to  tJie  advantages  of  civilized  life,  tti«re 
ure  plenty  of  places  to  be  foand  in  this  oonntry  even  where  he 
may  live  an  unr««tTict«d  life  and  escape  any  taxation,  Bave  pos- 
sibly u  very  iiifiiiitesiiiinl  amount.  If  a  petson  pli»oeii  binu-elf 
ander  the  protection  of  niuniripal  law,  he  tuust,  for  the  protec- 
lion  and  xecarity  thiu  afforded  lilm,  bear  his  legllimitte  portion 
of  expenAetL  The  agreement  is  no  leas  real  and  binding  he- 
cause  it  '\s  tacit. 

The  uuui  may  not  approve  of  Jails,  of  puveil  streets,  of  p»rks 
or  of  scboolH,  but  be  mtut  cootribnte  to  the  snpport  of  tbeni  all ; 
to  the  uutintciiiuice  of  reforniatoriee,  parks,  paved  ntreets  and 
HO  fortli,  as  veil  as  to  the  support  of  th«  school  system,  if  be 
wiitlim  to  enjoy  the  beneGts  of  li|;hted  streets,  theaters,  lecturee, 
police  protection,  rapid  transit  tmd  the  tlioti^iid  and  one  other 
laxuries  afforded  by  a  populous  region.  It  is  a  fair  exohan^. 
"So  means  arc  used  to  compel  u  iwrson  to  live  in  a  city.  If 
he  does  not  wish  to  seek  a  desert  island  in  order  to  escape  tJie 
burdens  of  taxation,  bu  can  at  least  locate  in  the  unsettled  re- 
gions of  the  west  or  )u  some  rnral  district  in  whidi  the  burden 
of  taxation  is  reduced  to  a  minimun.  No  one  is  compelled  to 
iKcept  the  Ifonvlits  of  public  libraries,  free  museums,  art  gal- 
lericH  and  schools,  anle»>  he  so  elect. 

If  nnin  submitted  only  to  decisions  coinciding  with  bis  per- 
sonal preference,  there  wonid  be  a  disastrous  revolution  in  this 
country  at  the  close  of  each  presidential  camimign.  The  result, 
be  it  what  it  may,  is  nuaattsfaclory  to  nearly  fifty  i>cr  cent  of 
the  population.  Yet  the  resalt  is  accepted  unqnestioningly,  and 
the  victor  Is  president,  not  of  bta  own  party  alone,  but  of  this 
entire  country  in  all  its  phystcnl  and  intellectual  grandeur. 

As  long  as  the  ptiblic  school  system  receives  the  endorsement, 
as  it  now  does,  of  the  great  majority,  so  long  will  it  be  a  naUonal 
iitstitntion  to  which  we  can  i>oint  with  prid(>  aud  veneration. 

It  is  no  mere  figure  of  rhetoric  that  the  commencement  orator 
oast,  wben  be  eulogiEes  the  free  school  syHtem  as  the  bulwark  of 
our  govenimcnt.  ITe  states  a  solemn  truth,  which  ns  time  passes 
will  become  but  more  clearly  proved  to  each  nubiased  mind. 

Uabbl  Cbosihe  Jo.viai. 


THK  GRAnUATRD  INCOME  TAX. 


nV  JOIIK  J.  O'KKtLI.. 


TDK  pooplc  of  Lh<!  United  States  in  Lhv  coDgresiUoDal  cJectdoo 
of  1S!)0  aad  the  presidential  flection  of  \fi'.r2  declitr«<d 
overwlicluiingly  in  favor  of  a  radical  reduction  of  tariff  taxes. 

Their  decree  must  be  obeyed ;  bnt  when  we  cone  to  consider 
the  ways  and  meaoB  of  carrying  it  oat  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  state  of  IJiint^s  which  uiiiett  be  provided  for  before  we 
are  in  a  poeitiOD  to  place  in  operation  any  scbeuie  of  general  tax 
reduction. 

The  treasury  of  the  United  States  is  almost  empty.  It  is  on- 
ueccssikry  to  discuss  the  ((iieetion  of  the  re:4pousibility  for  this 
oonditioo  of  affairs.  We  know  that  it  exists,  and  the  only  point 
to  be  considered  is  as  to  the  remedy  which  should  bo  applied. 
To  the  language  of  the  present  chief  executive  of  the  nation, 
nttered  wbou  a  problem  quite  as  intricate!  and  important  as  that 
wbloh  is  now  before  us  was  itabniitted  to  the  oonntry  for 
decision,   "It  is  a  condition  that  confronts  us,  cot  a  theory." 

On  the  one  baud,  we  have  the  positive  declaration  of  the 
people  of  tlie  United  States,  expressed  in  two  ooagret«tiona) 
elections,  that  the  tariff  mnst  be  radically  reformed;  od  the 
other,  we  have  a  condition  of  things  which  renders  it  neoesisary 
that  beforu  the  reform  which  the  people  have  d<>manded  can  be 
carried  into  effect,  some  method  of  taxation  ninst  be  devtMcl 
which  will  make  np  for  the  loss  of  revenues  which  the  revision 
of  the  tariff  taws  will  entail. 

A  form  of  tax  which  commends  itself  strongly  to  thinking 
people,  and  which  Is  rapidly  growing  in  popular  favor,  is  that 
which  is  intended  to  be  imposed  on  large  inconmt  and  whicii 
varies  according  to  the  amount  of  income  taxed.  This  is 
known  as  the  graded  or  graduated  income  tax. 
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The  principle  on  which  the  iwpoKitlon  of  an  Income  tAX  is 
boscfl  is  Uiat  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith,  that  "the  liubjectDof 
every  state  ought  lo  coutribnte  toward  Uic  support  of  gov- 
ernment as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  (o  their  respeotiTe 
abilities,  that  i!<,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  re- 
spectively enjoy  under  the  proUxAiou  of  (he  state." 

The  Jastice  and  fairness  of  ihis  doctrine  are  so  apparent  ae 
hardly  to  be  open  to  argument'.  No  one  can  quostion  Uie  equity 
of  a  law  which  ref^ults  in  placing  tlie  burden  of  taxation  on  the 
backs  of  those  who  are  best  able  to  bear  it  and  who  receive  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefit  and  protection  at  the  bauds  of  the 
state ;  and  these  are  the  persons  who  woold  Iw  reached  by  nwans 
of  an  income  tax,  for  it  la  Intended  to  impose  this  tax  only  on 
incomes  exceeding  a  certain  amoant,  whicli  amount  shall  be 
soffidently  large  to  practically  exempt  from  taxation  all  per- 
sons pOflBeasing  only  a  siiuill  or  ev«u  a  moderate  iucoine. 

Ah  stated  before,  such  a  tax,  if  imposeil,  would  bo  graded  in 
proportion  to  the  amonnt  of  income.  A  tax  of  one  per  cent 
might  be  itnpoesed  on  inoomea  of,  let  ns  eay,  ten  thousand 
dollara,  the  nte  of  tax  increasing  as  the  amount  of  income 
taxed  grows  larger,  until  an  income  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  would  tie  subject  to  a  tax  of  ten  per  cont. 

Such  a  system  us  this  woold  be  eminently  jast  and  proper. 
The  man  who  enjoys  an  annual  income  of  one  hundred  thoosaiid 
dollars  can  pay  for  the  purposes  of  the  state  teu  thousand 
dollars  out  of  that  income  without  experiencing  the  smallest 
measure  of  hardship,  as  a  result  of  being  compelled  to  pay  such 
lax.  Such  could  not  be  said,  however,  of  the  individual  with 
one  thousand  tlollan;  per  year,  were  he  called  upon  to  yield  oue 
hundred  dollars  thercfroni  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

One  of  the  principal  argumentH  advanced  by  the  opponents  ol 
this  tux  is  based  on  it^  alleged  impracticability.  In  order  to  re- 
fute this  claim  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  experienco  of 
the  past  in  this  regard. 

In  tJie  United  Sttites  a  taw  imposing  an  income  tax  went  into 
eflTect  Jnly  1,  1$G2,  and  continued  in  force  until  Decemlter  31, 
1871,  when  it  expired  by  limitation.     The  rate  of  tax  varied  at 
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different  timeB  daring  tbis  period.  At  the  bp^DaiDg*  11  was 
placed  Ht  tbrc«  per  ceut  on  inconiM  over  eight  hundred  dollars, 
at  whirh  rate  the  mini  of  twenty  millioos  of  doiUiRt  Wu8  raised 
in  ISC4.  Id  1865  thirty-two  million  dollatv  watt  mieed.  In  1S66 
the  iMx  rote  wah  iuorensed  to  live  per  cent  on  sums  over  six  han> 
died  dollar?!  and  1cm(  Ihiin  fire  thousand  dollars,  and  Inn  |Mr  rM>nt 
OD  Inoomee*  in  exneevt  of  the  latter  ainonnt.  As  ^  rwnlt  of  this 
increase  of  rate  over  seveoty  two  millions  of  dollars  was  raised 
during  that  ymr.  This  amount  ww  ooUccted  from  the  following 
sooroee: 

Dividends  of  Iwnke $    -i.SIO.Hm 

"           "    inaurMicc  o(iu[iun)tH  ;vi,S!<> 

"           "    railroad  oxupnnk'H ;;J.i|.T'10 

CnnftI  and  tumptk«  ooiiiiuinlt!* •iao,^^ 

HulMfui  of  ufficvn  nf  rwliuiial  Kowrinuitnt :t,71T,39il 

Account  of  all  otlKrr  ln(xmit*x  »xnvi)lnK  tUM  and 

under  (5,000,  nt  >  yvr  I'eiit 2il,mrt.7tH> 

InmuHit  uf  %^fKf\  aiul  over,  ul  10  [tcr  cuat 34..S0),1S6 

T<>1»i  amount  collected S    T£,!)6i2,iet 

This  was  the  greatest  auonot  reoelvcd  in  any  one  year  during 
the  period  in  which  this  law  was  in  operation,  but  the  payments 
rontinaed  good  uutil  the  cud  of  the  p<Tlud,  the  total  amount  vol- 
levtvd  in  the  nine  and  a  half  yeani  during  which  the  tax  was 
levied  being  upwards  of  throe  hundred  and  fifty  miUions  of 
dollan. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  during  a  large  portion  of 
this  time  a  civil  war  was  raging  and  bnsiaessaud  finaucial  alTaiis 
generally  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  disquietude,  we  cannot  fail 
to  marvel  at  the  amuiiut  raised  by  meaus  of  this  tax.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  iinpofled  at  the  preeent  time  the  income  tax 
would  yield  a  revenue  very  far  in  exoesH  of  that  derived  from  it 
thirty  years  ago. 

In  Oreat  Britain,  with  a  population  of  only  about  thirty-five 
millions,  about  eighty  million  dollars  was  eollocted  lo  1888  by 
meaiu*  of  an  income  tax  lav,  the  rate  at  that  time  being  eight 
pence  on  the  pound.  At  the  rate  ol  six  pence  per  pound  it  fs 
eetiruated  that  neventy  five  million  dollars  will  be  collected  dur- 
ing the  present  fiscal  year.  This  tax  is  levied  only  on  incomes 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.     It  was  first  impoeed 
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OTW  ft  hundred  years  ago.     Op  an  avernge  one  fifth  of  tbe  rev- 
ennes  of  the  goveroment  are  derived  from  tbU  sonrce. 

In  Italy,  Ftauce,  aod  Germany  experieuoo  with  this  form  of 
tax  has  led  to  ita  permanent  adoption.  In  the  last  mentioned 
country  the  cxperii>Dco  of  Pruania,  aa  given  hy  Dr.  Itarth,  of 
Berlin,  ia  that  the  tax  "had  heeii  intro<liic«d  recently  in  PruRsia 
and  vas  working  well  in  every  particular,  as  the  tax  affected 
only  those  fortwnes  well  able  to  bear  it^"  Dr.  Bjirth  advocates 
itB  adoption  to  meet  the  extra  expense  of  increaning  the  German 
army. 

Other  iostanoee  might  be  cited,  but  enough  ha»  been  shown, 
in  my  opinion,  to  demonstrate  tliat  the  argument  against  this 
tax  hitsed  on  its  alle^l  impracticability  rests  on  an  insecui-e 
fonadation. 

Another  allegation  fretpieutly  bronght  forwanl  against  the  in- 
come tax  is  that  it  inrotveo  an  impertinent  prying  into  the  pri- 
vate affoira  of  the  citizen  and  would  neccflsitute  a  i«py  8y»tem. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  conceive  of  a  Rtate  of  afikiis  io 
which  spying  and  Impertinent  scrutiny  of  the  private  concents  of 
oitixens  conld  be  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  our  prenent 
tariff  and  internal  revenue  systems.  Tbe  operation  of  tbe  ena- 
tom.1  laws  procpfidft  on  tlie  tlieory  that  all  importers  are  probalilj 
seeking  Xo  defraud  the  government.  They  are  required  to  fur- 
nish details  as  to  the  cost,  place  of  nianuraclurc,  etc.,  of  everj 
arliL-le  imported.  The  baggage  of  travelera  arriving  on  onr 
dwres,  anil  even  their  persons,  are  subject  to  the  scrntiny  of  cus- 
taim  officials. 

Under  the  internal  revenue  laws  evciy  brewer,  distiller,  and 
manubcturer  of  tobacco  raa'^t  dLsctoea  tJie  details  of  his  private 
bnsineas  under  heavy  penalties  in  the  event  of  false  or  fraudulent 
representations.  TIte  present  laws  fur  taxing  |>ersonal  property 
are  subject  to  this  objection  equally  with  an  income  lax  law. 

80  that  it  is  obviously  out  of  place  fur  any  one  who  approves 
of  any  of  these  forms  of  taxation  to  denounce  the  income  tax  as 
involving  an  improper  scrutiny  into  the  private  affairs  of  indi- 
viduals. All  dii-ect  taxes,  wheUwr  upon  personal  property,  In- 
cotuca  or  even  upon  real  estate,  must  from  their  very  nature  he 
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mora  or  lees  inqaUitoriftl.  andl  Uie  income  tax  is  do  more  ojtea  to 
UiU  objectiou  Uiiui  the  others  menlioDed,  )riotl««dit  isaHiuDofaBO. 

The  idea  sometimeo  advanced  that  the  graduated  iafiome  lax 
Is  ftii  empty  droam  of  visionary  eDthntuaste  is  not  only  reTateil 
by  the  facts  already  given  aa  to  ibt  r«eiill«  wherever  placed  in 
operation,  but  it  is  condemned  out  of  the  months  of  Htutesmen 
and  Onanciera  who  are  tlie  idola  and  oracles  of  the  very  persons 
irbo  raise  this  seoBelen  cry. 

In  1864,  WUlUm  P.  Feswaden,  then  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
said  In  his  report : 

The  Bdoptiiin  nr  n  W4i1<>  IncTviwlDg  the  tutu*  of  liixiitii>Ti  mi  tliny  rtM- 
In  amount,  ttiough  unr<iual  In  one  sense,  nnnoi  be  con»ld4.-rpd  op- 
prewivi*  or  unjiu't,  iiiiuniiuch  m  thv  ablltly  to  jmy  liicnims  in  niwli 
morv  than  arlthnutllcal  proimrtlon  im  th«  animint  of  Income  eixcctslit 
the  limit  of  KiMouiiblv  ix-omMly. 

John  Sheriuan  in  1882  expreesed  himself  on  this  subject  aa 
fotlowa : 

Th«  publlo  mind  la  not  )'«l  prcpan-d  la  u.V\>^y  Uie  key  lo  a  i^iiuine 
ri'vcnui;  rvfomi.  A  f«fw  yenr»  nf  fUrtlior  oxprrlonce  will  mnvlncc  ttie 
whole  body  of  our  iieopte  tlint  a  aymtio  of  imttonal  taxes  which  rtsls 
thv  wliole  liunli'n  of  tuxfillnn  on  ciiixiiniiitian,  an<i  not  <iiiv  ooiit  oti 
property  or  lD<y>nti«,  \a  lnti'ini>ically  tiiijii8t.  Wbilv  Ihe  expeusen  of 
tile  iiiilii)iml  (^iivi-niiiuriit  axe.  liir^ly  i-jkiiKcd  by  tlic  pro((>r1ii>D  of  prop- 
erly. It  l»  luit  rlglil  to  re*|tilre  property  to  cAntrlbut*  lo  their  [wyuiont. 
It  will  nut  do  (u  nay  thiit  ittoli  iierM>ii  i<utiHiiini-ii  in  pra|Kirtioii  to  lii> 
mciuw.  Tti[«  in  not  true.  Rvi>ry  one  must  mw  thnt  lh<-  coiiMiraptlon  of 
the  rl«h  do«a  not  bear  the  name  reliUion  lu  llie  iwunuuiptiuii  uf  tlie 
poiir  IM  the  inoiinic  iif  tin-  nni-  dw»  to  the  vrnRe*  of  the  other.  .  .  A» 
wealth  accumulates,  this  iijustioe  In  the  fliiidiimeMtat  triuUi*  of  our  jiy*- 
l«iit  will  Ik-  felt  mid  fomi'tl  u|inii  Ihe  iiltentloii  of  (.Totif(r«m. 

It  may  thmi  Iw  seen  tJiat  tliere  are  some  among  the  advocates 
of  an  Income  tax  who,  whatever  their  fonlta,  cannot  jostly  be 
stigmatized  n»  long-haired  entliui^iiists. 

The  fairness  and  justice  of  the  jn^doated  income  tax  are  be- 
yond qnefttion,  it  has  been  indorsml  by  linaneiere  of  eminence, 
and  the  main  objections  advanced  in  oppwtltion  to  it  being 
founded  on  contentions  which  are,  as  has  been  shown,  withont 
merit,  the  apeedy  enactment  by  Congreffi  of  a  law  providing 
for  the  imposition  of  this  most  jnst  of  taxea  is  much  to  be 
deaired.  JoHs  J,  0'Neii.u 
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IT  HAS  been  reported  that  two  w  more  diBtingniitbed  politi- 
cal econoDiiRb)  have  been  6n^)g^  in  preparing  for  tlie 
coming  »e»(iuD  of  Cougress  aev  taritT  scheduleii  aoder  the  direc- 
tion and  with  the  uld  of  the  aduiinistrutfou.  It  hm  idao  been 
reported  that  a  tariff  reform  league  him  nndertnken  the  same 
work,  that  the  labors  of  Congrves  might  be  light«aed  and  the  ro- 
form  seoUment  of  the  conntry  properly  i-epreeeoted.  Several 
distinguished  iDemt>cr§  of  CongreeB  have  also  bocQ  Damcd  98 
Iieing  engaged  with  the  aid  of  experts  to  preparing  tariff  Mils. 

Tbc  r>en>ooratic  party,  both  by  itM  past  prof<»iioD  and  prOMot 
platform,  is  pledged  to  radical  clianges.  Tlic  manuGictarers  of 
the  oouDtry  are  apprebeasiTe.  Oreal  IntereetH  are  at  triake. 
The  work  It  difhcnlt,  t«dions,  und  laboriowi,  und  with  whatever 
motive  it  ia  undcrtokon,  at  beet,  when  completed,  there  cau  only 
be  an  approximation  to  what  \s  equitable  and  jusL 

Under  these  circanLstaoces  and  difllcnltie.t  often  reenrring,  it 
is  not  Htmnge  that  many  minds  have  been  employe*!  in  the 
effort  to  discover  some  automatic  or  self- »dj  noting  method  by 
which  tlie  flitiK«n  lilmBcIf,  whatever  the  tariff  be,  may  be  able  to 
protect  himself  from  imposition,  «a(l  at  the  fsimc.  time  enlarge 
the  markets  of  his  ooiintrj-. 

The  reciprocity  sdieme  of  5tr.  Itluine  was  in  reality  snch  an 
attempt  It  was  the  fadlouing  of  a  species  of  free  trade  upon  a 
protective  njstem,  wliereln  tlie  citi/en  by  bis  own  act  in  the 
choice  of  a  market  could  avoid  the  imposition  of  import  duties 
and  at  the  Ktme  time  build  up  new  markot». 

A  ropnOHcntatire  from  Minnesota  has  introdnced  in  tlie  preaent 
Congress  a  bill  upon  the  same  line,   the  purpose  of  which 
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safficientlf  appears  from  this  portion  ol  Uie  principal  seoUon  : 

.  .  .  Tlmt  any  Kno(U  or  nti-rcbAtitliM!  nianulhulumi  In  n  foreign 
country  ahall  Iw  ndniliu-il  Inio  tin-  Hrrllory  of  IIk-  Tnlleil  f!*l«U-a/»-»  o( 
dutg,  if  liiirli-ri'iJ  or  fxclmiigi-il  for  wlniil,  ooKon,  com,  Imrlcy,  ixiUi,  lye, 
rlc«,  poljttom,  lfutt»r,  clictiH',  "kks,  fxiltry,  meat,  pork,  totioooo,  or 
wiMil  ralst-d  or  prmluced  1u  Uw  UmjUmI  Siutts. 

Similar  to  thiis  daring  th«  fint  senion  of  tiie  Filty-secoudj 
Congrem,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  a  reprctKntAlive  from  Norllt] 
Carolina,  providing 

'Htntftll  v^^iwclii  built  w-lthin  tim  Vntlfi]  BUtm  by  dUImih  lh<TM<r, 
uiil  wholly  uwncil  and  uiBunet)  by  oUIumih  uf  tht  I'lilU'd  SlittMl 
"MKURlnK  '<■  f"r<'<K>i  rommerce,  shnll  bo  allowed  !<•  nitrr  luiH  illf^-hvijc 
llii-ir  r«luriitiiK  cargoes,  or  ■omuoli  tli«mf  aiwUl  Imi  of  «<iiial  value  in 
iitunry  to  tbclr  oiilffnioK  carp"-",  nt  imy  port  of  tbe  Unl(«d  8lati'«  trw 
of  all  custmn  duties :  I'roruitil,  Uiul  ^il  vaavlb  sliall  bave  carried  full 
'>utK<iiiig  cargoM  from  tlw  t'uiti-d  Siatui,  Itirti-  fourths  nt  least  of 
wlilch  car^EOee  Mmxisted  of  agrk-ulturul  products  of  tb^  Unlt««l  Stalca. 

It  van  claimfxl  by  its  friends  that  tliis  ehort  measure  would 
regnkte  and  1c««p  regnlated  tlie  wbale  tariff  system  of  thaj 
country;  build  up  ft  ui«rchaul  marine,  witfaotit  subsidy,  for  the  I 
United  States  seconil  to  that  of  uo  other  power,  and  at  the  anme  ' 
time  remedy  Uie  prc^nt  di>prcasi>d  condition  of  the  agricultural 
interefltn  of  the  country. 

The  St.  Ijouis  (Mo.)  ll^abiic,  in  commenting  on  thin  nieasore^ 
at  the  time  it  wan  intmdnoed,  said  : 

The  ehipping  and  rociprodty  bill,  proposed  as  asut»tilutp  for  llie^ 
old  Hdmiimtriition'ti  iiu'unurifi  of  Hulwidy,  would  in  a  f<-w  yvan.  nftrr  itx 
paMogv  com|>l<'(cly  revive  our  fon^igii  trad«  and  put  a^luullure  on  a 
baxlH  of  iHiliil  iiiul  t'ndtirii))t  pntijit-rity. 

The  principU-  of  Mk-  bill  U  hourly  nnd  simplicity  Itself.  It  does 
not  prupoiw  to  titkL*  a  dollar  of  lux««  lo  imy  frvlgbl  eilbvr  fur  ttuuiufai'- 
lun-ni  or  farnicn.  It  Dilly  ndnpt*  Ihv  pHndpk  of  rrciprocdly  in  whM) 
Mr.  Blaine  nefke  to  find  an  oneiise  fur  subsidies  to  sleaiuehip  Mrpora- 
tionK,  but  it  iii>plii«  tills  theory  In  an  open  nnd  iitrai){h  I  forward  way. 

In  1««  tlmii  two  y^^s^n  after  the  imnsafie  of  HK^h  a,  law,  nln^iy-IIvel 
per  oeiit  of  tilt  i>(*(ui  carrying  tradt.'  of  the  ruilvU  KluUv  wnuld  Iw 
dour-  ill  Aniorican  nbljiA,  and  tlfir  wnuld  tinnlly  i>r  a  |>nrt  in  the  drll- 
tited  world  wltbout  the  AniL-Houn  llac  lu  i[8  harbor. 

Ourniirplui*  uf  iit;ri<Tulturti1  priHluc-in  wouhl  mnw  out  at  nnn>  In  am- 
Alaiilly  IncrenMluK  <|Unnl.UI«i»,  thus  K'^'inf;  iniui«>)iatv  relii-f  to  thb 
iiuirkt-t  from  thv  priaaure  wlivn  otoim  art-  nnt  Ihmu'n  on  11,  nnd  Insur- 
ing rvtwinahlt!  prices  for  fiinn  produils  lh«  year  rmind,  while  at  ttir 
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mxae  time  mUblivliiDg  a  hMtlUiT  MmpetltloD  In  manul^dired  goods, 
throuKli  which  truiU  wottld  In-  nuuUr  iiii prnwitik-. 

With  the  exception  of  ft  few  snich  comraondntoiy  aoticts  the 
bill  as  HOOD  as  it  was  refemd  to  tbe  Wajit  and  Means  Committee 
passed  entirely  ont  of  eight.  It  deserved  more  consideration,  for 
in  it  lie  soggeAttoDB  that  would  prove  of  great  valne  to  those  who 
bare  in  cliarge  the  r^olatioD  of  foreign  oominorcc. 

It  oonld  not  be  charged  against  sach  a  meaflare  that  it  waa 
daiB  h^^alatioo.  Abont  fifteen  per  centof  onr  farm  products 
are  BOW  annnatly  exported,  and  less  than  five  per  cent  of  onr 
manufactared  prodnctK.  When  this  disproportion  ia  considered 
the  nuuinfactnrers  of  the  ooantry  rather  than  the  farmon  are 
fovored  in  the  propcned  re^olation  of  the  ontgoing  cargo.  Tbe 
kind  of  imports  should  iu  no  niannf<r  be  restricti'd,  becanao  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  limit  the  foreign  market.  The  char- 
Hterof  tbe  tmmI  al«o  should  not  be  dc>termineil,  for  tho  bum- 
bleet  craft  should  be  benefited  and  monopoly  prevented.  Who 
would  be  benefited  f  Apart  from  tho  indirect  benelit  to  all,  the 
principal  direct  Itejiefit  from  sach  a  monanre  wonid  of  oonroe  re- 
sult to  tlM)  raniiiug  Industry  and  the  shipping  interee^tB  of  the 
country.  The  supreme  need  of  the  farming  class  is  a  foreign 
market  with  better  prices  not  only  for  tbe  present  sarplns  of  ita 
prodncta,  but  for  soch  a  siirplas  as  the  stimnlus  of  this  measure 
would  create.  The  ownere  of  veaiels  with  cargoes  three  foartlui 
agricultural  products  wouhl  be  compelled  to  find  a  foreign  mar- 
ket for  this  surplua  It  would  create  a  merchant  marine  for  the 
TTnited  8late»,  luid  the  stare  and  stripe^  now  rarely  seen  npon  the 
ocean,  would  become  a  more  fretjuetit  sight  upon  its  highways 
than  the  flag  of  any  other  nation.  See  how  rapidly  reciprocal 
trade  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  built  up  a  merchant  marine  on 
Uie  Pacific  ooafit  equal  to  tlie  demand  of  the  trade. 

Bat  those  maiiur)u>turers  also  who  have  been  asking  for  free 
raw  material  would  here  find  an  opportunity  to  obtain  It  There 
would  be  an  increitscd  demand  for  lumber,  iron,  and  coal ;  while 
every  port  ou  Uie  vast  extent  of  our  coaRt>,  not  only  in  its  sea- 
going population  but  iu  it^  every  class  and  interest,  would  be 
benefited. 
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Who  would  build  the  8lii))6T  Boiu«  captul  woul<)  In  aJI  prob- 
ability be  provided  by  those  manuracturers  wlio  want  free  raw 
materiaL  The  rarmora  tJieiusclvcs,  if  it  became  neoonary, 
throngh  their  own  orgnniEotions,  ooald  provide  ships  for  the  ex- 
portation of  thuir  products.  But  the  momVDt  the  canning  trade 
18  ruade  profiUihle  to  oar  own  citizenit,  iin  it  woald  sorely  become 
under  the  provisiODK  of  hucIi  a  m«aBare,  capital  would  sood  pro- 
vide transportation  facilities.  If  <»pltitl  slionld  roinbine  to  pre- 
vent tlie  building  of  ships,  n  tbing  hardly  possible,  a  law,  allow- 
ing the  purchase  of  foreign  built  ships  would  offer  a  final  rem- 
edy. In  government  stotiittipft  it  \s  estimated  that  tbe  carrying 
of  uur  forfign  commerce  costx  the  i>Popl«  of  the  United  StatM 
aDiiudlly  *'J^^),iKW,O0O,  and  that  less  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  that 
som  is  earned  by  American  vei9e1&  Here,  if  it  were  poeaible  to 
■^gregiite  ttiat  grejit  sum,  now  really  lost  to  as,  all  the  !thl[)H  nec' 
eoaary  for  the  whole  of  car  foreign  commerce  could  in  a  short 
tJBke  be  built. 

It  may  be  Directed  tltat  this  proposed  measure  is  notbing  but 
fre«  trade  in  disguise.  The  same  obje<;t,ion  wivs  offered  to  the 
reciprocity  scheme  of  Secretary  Blaine.  The  free  trader  would 
not  object  to  the  measure,  but  would  hardly  be  satisfie<I  witb  it. 
It  falls  far  short  of  free  trade.  It  is  limited  by  tbe  ship- 
building  desire  and  capacity  of  this  country.  It  Is  limited  by 
tbe  amount  of  the  agrtrultural  surpl».<i,  and  also  by  the  demand 
of  a  foreign  market  for  that  surplus.  No  doubt  for  a  few  ycara 
nndfir  the  stimulus  of  snch  a  meosnre  our  agrieultuml  siirplaa 
would  increase,  but  as  our  population  enlarges,  and  the  home 
demand  becomes  greater,  tbe  surplns  wonnd  gmdoolly  dedlne. 
It  has  been  predicted  tbat  not  a  bushel  of  wheat  wilt  be  ex- 
ported rroiu  this  country  In  less  than  twenty  year^ 

A.   C   ilOUSTOK. 


CRANKS. 


BY  SbWAKD    BOLLIN   URBGG,  M.D. 


THE  afieasaination  of  Mayor  Hnn-Lson  of  Clitcago  has  again 
brought  before  the  public  the  subject  of  "ci-anks,"  and 
I  fllKm  tb«  aeoesslty  for  proper  legislation  to  roetrain  them. 

In  all  parts  of  tlw  oountrj'  tnaay  prominent  men  are  reeetvlog 
threats  and  letters  from  "eranka."  Some  oi  tbe  leUera  are 
ainiply  annoying  reqae&lH,  othera  are  threatening,  iloet  ol 
tlieee  threats  aru  allowed  to  paa  nnooticed  because  tbey  are 
offered  by  lunatics.  If  tbe  same  threats  were  made  by  a  aaoe 
but  d««p«rat«  mau,  they  would  quickly  be  inveetigated.  If  «o 
vith  IlieM!  threAtd,  why  not  with  thone  of  au  Insane  Dian,  who  ta 
more  daugorousT 

Alt  maniacs  who  manifest  a  homicidal  teudency  should  b« 
under  obeervattou  jn^t  as  much  as  a  suspected  crimiDnl,  and 
ever)' one  known  or  suspected  to  have  thiii  tendoucy  should  be 
reported  to  oftlcials  having  power  to  investigate  such  cntMis. 

Slea  like  this  Prendergast,  whose  minds  rerert  to  certain  de- 
lumon»,  usually  in  regard  to  themi^eli'es,  are  called  nionoitianiacs, 
and  they  should  not  be  encouraged  in  any  way  in  their  fiuicies. 
For  Uie  non-realimtlon  of  tlielr  fixed  delusions  may  create  a 
wild  deelre  to  do  bodily  harm.  Sach  delnsions  are  tlie  prodnct 
ot  a  diseased  brain,  or  originate  In  some  impression  made  upon 
the  mind,  perhaps  from  reading  some  inflammatory  literature, 
perhaps  from  listening  to  anarchistic  orators.  The  people  indi- 
Tidually  can  do  mnch  lo  stamp  out  tlie  delations  of  these  men  in 
their  beginning,  by  gently  but  firmly  repeating  to  them  the  im- 
po6slbllit>'  of  realizing  their  false  hopes,  and  tints  crcaite  a 
Stronger  counter -impreasion  in  their  mindd,  which  may  overcome 
the  original  one. 
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X>iuigcron8  "cnuiks"  sboiUd  not  be  tbrowo  into  a  prison  of 
conviotB,  Tor  it  often  would  aggrftvutc  their  condition  and  cause 
tliein  to  more  firmly  I>eli(tve  in  their  delusions.  VThaX,  they  do 
D««d  if)  comfortable  quartern,  and  as  moch  moral  treaLmeot  m 
medicinal. 

As  ooacerns  the  public,  cranka  oonld  be  divided  into  tJiree 
dsMCe :  Fir»ty  crauks  who  are  always  dangeroos ;  second,  craolca 
who  might  easily  become  danf^rons ;  third,  cranks  who  would 
iKver  btK-omc  d;ingcruiis.     The  last  cliim  interests  ub  l>iit  little. 

For  Uie  control  of  these  bneacherDna  peiWMif^  a  board,  com- 
posed of  physicians  who  are<  specialists  OD  insanity,  should  be 
appointed  in  every  community  to  emmine  all  rases  reported  to 
them,  and  they  should  decide  to  which  of  the  above  classes  each 
belongs. 

Those  found  to  come  nnder  the  first  class  should  be  confined 
in  proper  iustitii lions,  those  in  the  second  class  should  be  noder 
surveillance  and  examined  from  time  to  time,  and  the  progresB 
of  eiu-h  case  kept  ou  record.  Those  In  the  third  class  would,  of 
coarse,  be  discharged  and  allowed  their  usnal  freedom. 

I  think  an  cxandiiiUiou  of  stupicions  limalim  should  even  be 
solicited  by  friends  or  relatives,  as  it  not  only  is  for  the  pnblic 
welfare,  but  might  even  t>c  for  tho  safety  of  the  family  or  associ- 
ates. No  rationnl  objection  could  he  ma<]e  to  the  examination  of 
snch  insoDe  people,  for  it  is  done  in  the  delicate  way  nwesHitated 
by  the  peculiar  condition  of  inind  of  smch  cases. 

It  is  certain  that  some  cfBcacious  measure  must  soon  be  adopted 
to  control  cjmnks,  or  not  only  will  they  ooutinue  to  ussassinntev 
but  men  will  never  feel  safe  when  in  a  poaition  of  promiuenop, 

EnwARi>  Sot.t.iN  Grroo,  M.D. 


ri. 

The  modern  rrank  seems  to  be  a  uKHt  nnfortanate  pvnos 
whether  viewed  in  his  individnal  capacity  or  in  his  relations  to 
the  public  Too  moch  of  a  fool  to  be  called  sane,  be  does  not 
rocffiive  the  same  credit  for  his  good  endeavors  that  is  aecorded 
the  well-balanced  man ;  and  too  saue  to  be  called  a  InnaUc,  he  is 
not  granted  that  freedom  from  responsibility  for  his  evil  deeds 


tiiat  is  allowed  ihose  who  an  so  f&r  beyond  tlie  uncertaia  border 
line  between  mnity  tuid  iosaaity  m  to  be  bumaoely  cliuwed  as  ir- 
rwpunsiblc. 

Mental  physiologislit,  of  oonrae,  class  all  deriatiotu  Tron]  the 
normal  uivntal  state  as  ituuuiity  in  8uin«  degree,  but  the  public 
HtJIl  pentisba  in  clai«irytug  those  whoae  balluciuatiou  ia  in  a 
Kiogle  (lirection  and  not  too  far  wrong  as  "cranbt"  within  the 
pale  of  lueiitul  responsibility. 

Poblic  aUentioo  has  been  ndled  to  the  danjifer  from  this  cJan 
of  eitizcas  inore  Torcibly  by  the  aeaassiualion  of  Mayor  Harrison 
of  Chicago  than  at  any  lime  since  President  Garfield  waa  shot 
down  by  the  eruey  Gulteau. 

Withont  attempting  to  discuatt  the  canses  that  tend  to  develop 
cranks  or  propose  legal  meaitarei)  that  might  be  taken  as  a  pro- 
tection against  them,  tlie  object  of  this  short  paper  Is  simply  to 
suggest  an  idea  that,  if  pat  into  practice,  might  at  least  dis- 
courage  cranks  in  their  ntnrderous  attacks  on  prominent  men. 

Anyone  who  has  ordinarily  good  bcoltiea  of  oluorvation  will 
agree  that  (he  average  man  is  more  or  Icfls  inspired  with  the 
desire  of  making  a  show  and  attracting  attention.  We  see 
minor  instaooes  of  tltia  in  dret«,  building  and  fnrniiihiug  houscn, 
Id  the  persona]  column  of  the  newspaper,  and  so  on.  The 
number  of  thoso  who  con&taully  speud  time  and  money  in  order 
to  gain  a  share  of  public  attention  is  very  large.  The  connty 
bistoriw  that  have  been  prepared  of  most  of  the  older  oountiea 
of  the  oonntry  afford  a  good  ilUi-stration.  Most  of  thi>m  con- 
tain page  after  page  of  cats  of  Ur.  and  Mib.  Smith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones,  and  other  Misters  and  MistrotweK,  with  a  family  his- 
tory— all  of  which  cost  many  a  weary  day's  labor.  In  homw 
where  the  tax  collector  has  been  obliged  to  go  often  enough  to 
earn,  not  only  his  percentage,  but  the  whole  amount  he  was  Uy- 
iog  to  collect ;  whore  never  a  dollar  has  been  given  to  charity's 
caose,  the  ooonty  history  man  has  fonud  it  au  easy  matter  to 
collect  from  ^SO  to  $150  for  gratifying  this  desire  born  of  raoity. 

We  see  this  desire  for  "glory"  manifested  in  a  still  stronger 
decree  in  nearly  every  newspaper,  as  we  gaze  on  the  clasalo 
features  of  some  college  professor,  minister,  or  chief  of  police, 
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who  deAcribes  for  the  benefit  of  hnmiinUy  his  «xperi«nc«  wi 
Bomelwdy'ii  liver  piUa,  celery  oompouDd,  or  kidney  cure, 

Astill  dilTeroot  man ifuitatlOD  of  the  mam  desire  for  publt 
notice  ib  tbat  which  induces  a  man  bo  pay  from  ^10,000  to4>IOO,- 
000  for  a  »ix  year  term  of  office  at  a  salary  of  W,000  a  year. 

Mea  go  over  Niaigan>'a  aby»4,  Jnnip  frotu  diiizy  heights  to  what 
ia  likely  to  prore  certain  death  all  for  the  sake  of  being  adrer- 
tiwd  as— fools. 

It  in  thU  aame  line  of  notonet>-  that  leads  the  tinsel  bedecked 
general  to  rush  in  where  aogols  never  tread  and  risk  his  life  ii 
fWtnt  of  entrenched  enemies  in  the  hope  of  having  his  name  em- 
blazoned on  hit<tor)''H  page  as  a  hero.  It  is  true  he  may  be  im- 
bned  to  some  degree  with  thai  pecnliar  and  common  kind  of 
patriotism  tbat  leads  men  under  the  pleaof  duty  to  kill  their  fel- 
lows and  claim  glory  for  It,  but  this  In  the  light  of  a  tme  cirilf- 
nation  will  not  be  placed  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  (lie  hor- 
rible delusion  tbat  (ed  Guitean  to  slay  a  nation's  ruler  and 
sacrifice  bimi<elf  for  what  be  in  his  crazy  mind  thought  was  his 
dnty  to  party  and  country. 

Though  most  men  are  inflncnced  by  this  lore  of  attention. 
None  bat  a  crank  ia  lik«ly  to  commit  a  crime  for  tb«  sake  of  i»* 
curing  it.  ThoeiC  cntiika  from  whom  public  men  have  most  In 
fear  are  as  a  mie  inordinately  vain,  and  a»  they  do  uot  have  tlie 
means  to  buy  noloriety  nor  ttie  ubitit)'  to  achieve  It  legitimatoly 
they,  regardleea  of  ooti9e(|uencf«,  are  likely  bo  resort  to  tbat 
method  which  tliey  HmtI  sure  will  give  them  the  oovotMl  noto- 
riety, even  if  it  is  of  a  ooborious  kind,  thus  proving  the  truth 
of  the  couplet, 

Whiil  ruRF  fnr  fiimc  nltciHls  both  grral  niiil  •Diall 
B«»tt('r  l)e  d A  tlian  mentioned  not  at  all. 

It  is  said  that  in  Chlua  men  can  be  found  willing  to  die  for 
glory  of  having  a  grand  fbnerol  pageut,  and  some  cranks 
willing  to  risk  their  lives  which  are,  perbape,  hardly  worth  the 
living,  to  create  a  national  sensation  and  have  their  tuunes,  pic- 
tured, and  histories  laid  before  millions  of  readers  day  after 
day. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  is  regarded  u 
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lesR  or  ft  crank  tbaa  most  astaninators  of  pnblic  men.  was  1e<I 
to  couinit  bis  niunlvruiH  dec-*)  largely  for  tJie  desire  of  (lie  no- 
toriety that  woold  follow.  His  tnigic  afe  »empfr  tyranttis  indi- 
cat«H  that  he  was  playiog  a  dcspcmto  game  for  ns  mnoh  uotorloty 
as  he  could  g«t  ont  of  it. 

Xow  as  to  the  promised  suggeHtion.  Newspapers  should  cease 
their  abuse  aud  vilification  of  pnhlie  men,  and  they  should  oeam 
^TiD];  names  and  details  concerning  craiiks  who  attempt  to  as- 
Haiwioate  public  men.  [  do  not  have  the  fitiutest  idea  that  the 
Kn|£ge«tion  will  receive  any  atteatioa  bat  that  neither  detrada 
from  nor  adds  to  its  valne. 

Tlie  pnsR  mast  share  largely  in  the  respoDBibUity  for  the  deeds 
of  sacb  cranks  as  Guiteau  aud  Prendei^aet^  The  tone  of  the 
American  press  toward  its  public  men  is  shamernl,  tndeoent, 
otttrageons.  From  the  little  attacks  made  upon  Carficld,  not 
only  by  his  political  opponenls,  but  by  dinappotnted  ofTioe 
seekers  of  his  own  party,  a  more  sound  mind  than  Oniteau's 
would  have  been  led  to  think  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  rid  the  ooan- 
try  of  bis  presence.  It  was  this  incendiary  talk  that  fired  the 
crazy  brBin  of  the  crank  to  ahoot  him  down  under  the  idea  of 
doing  his  duty  and  expecting  M  a  reward  a  high  office  from 
those  who  were  put  into  power  by  his  act. 

If  a  small  part  of  the  charges  iu»le  against  Carter  narrison 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Mayoralty  of  Chicago  were  be- 
lieved it  is  a  wonder  that  some  one  had  not  long  before  consJcl- 
ered  it  a  religions  daty  to  remove  him  from  this  eartlily  sphere. 
Scarcely  can  a  man  offer  himself  for  no  office  of  any  prom- 
inence withont  being  held  np  as  a  villain  unfit  either  for  public 
place  or  priv»lo  Ktatiou.  It  was  this  uhus^-  of  IT.  C.  Frlrk  an  a 
capitalLst  and  employer  of  labor  that  led  the  crank  Berkman  to 
attempt  to  take  bis  life. 

The  press  must  sliare  tlie  responsibility  on  the  aoote,  too,  of 
giving  undue  prominence  to  the  acts  of  assassins  and  Ihiu  give 
Uiera  the  notoriety  they  seek.  Surely  no  sensible  person  con- 
siders it  necensary  to  know  all  the  detaihi  of  the  acts  of  a  crank. 
It  Is  difficult  to  undvnitand  why  anyone  should  liuve  any  anxiety 
to  know  eveu  the  uaiiie  of  such  a  creature.     If  all  the  iiemonal 
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lafomuttioi]  oODveyeil  to  Uie  pablio  of  snob  tnen  when  they  be- 
come violktora  of  lav  would  be  that  the  act  wus  dooe  by  m  fool 
or  a  villain  it  would  no  doubt  tend  greatly  to  diaooiurage  »  very 
common  clius  of  orank«  iu  their  cril  pnrpusm.  We  oortalnly 
would  be  safer  from  cranks  if  newspnpers  in  all  etncl)  cntws  would 
adopt  tlio  example  of  the  Freuch  historian,  tinizot,  who,  in 
speakinj;  of  (lie  murderer  who  took  tlie  life  of  Fninw's  bolovftil 
king,  Ueury  IV,  simply  said  "  be  wos  stabbed  by  an  abominable 
aasaasia." 

Akdkew  J.  Palm. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

Tlut  Book  of  U«  V^r.    By  Hnl)ert  Howe  Baocron.    Part  I. 
Chicago  aod  Sun  Praooisoo  :  The  Bancroft -Company.     Price, 
$1.00  per  part 
"llieBookof  the  Pair"  is  intended  to glre a  fbll  description, 

finely  illustrated,  of  the  recent  Columltian  ExpoBition.  No 
more  conijmteut  man  than  Mr.  Banvrofl  coutd  have  undortaken 
the  work,  and  the  pnblic  experts  mncli  in  "The  Book  of  the 
Pair."  Judging  from  Parti.,  it  will  fully  meet  all  reaiionable 
expectations.  The  illustrations  are  oxcelleiil,  while  the  paper 
and  pre»4Work  are  simply  unexcelled.  A  brief  bat  interedtiog 
deHcript'ion  is  giren  of  former  international  oxpoeitioos,  valuable 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  even  if  for  nothing  else. 

The  work  will  ooufiist  of  twenty-five  partu  of  forty  pages  each, 
making  when  completed  a  volume  of  one  thousand  pages.  The 
size  of  the  page  is  twelve  by  sixteen  inches,  and  the  entire  work 
will  coDtttin  over  two  thouRnnd  illustrations,  many  of  them  Aill 
page  platea.  It  will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  two  parts  per 
month  until  completed. 


Ti^  R<mtdlMl  UvihoA  of  Pradical  lAngmtfry.  By  Prof.  Charles 
S.  Ro»M;nthaI.  In  ten  parts.  416  pages,  ('liicago  :  Polyglot 
Book  Company.     Price,  each  language  complete,  $5.00. 

The  ten  parte  before  us  are  devoted  to  the  Gemnn  langm^ 
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tfiongh  a  like  number  of  parts  are  preptired  onu^fa  for  th«  frt-nch 
and  the  Spanixb.  Prof.  lioseDtbal  is  Uie  author  of  the  well-known 
Heistersehafl  system  of  acQulHog  a  practical  use  of  ttio  modeni 
laagnagee,  uid  be  claitus  to  have  proAted  by  his  experience  so 
as  to  greatly  improve  on  his  fornier  Hystcm — the  McistenKhalL 
He  inaintAiiui  that  no  one  hiu  ever  ii)astere<l  a  Inngituge  in  its 
eotirety  and  heuoe  he  makw  a  diviirion  into  the  language  of 
literature  and  the  language  of  everyday  life.  He  in»(ist8  and 
with  good  reason,  too,  that  in  the  Htildy  of  French  or  nerman 
we  should  first  acquire  a  practioaJ  working  knowledge  of  tbese 
langnagee  before  entering  upon  tlie  stady  of  classical  Uteratare. 
The  st«pB  in  this  new  uetJiod  are  very  gradoal,  aud  the  ioduH- 
tjions  student  who  onoe  gets  a  start  in  pronaacJatiou  »huuld  bo 
able  to  coQVierse  fairly  well  by  the  time  he  completes  this  course, 
and  he  should  be  able  to  complete  it  within  a  year  by  studying 
aiuply  during  spare  moments.  Almost  any  yonng  man  or 
woman  luis  wasbod  enough  time  on  reaching  twenty-one  yean  of 
■ge  to  have  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  two  or  tbree  foreign 
languages  if  it  had  been  iutelligeotly  dinK-ted, 


Rrferenect    Fiir   IMfrary    Worker*.      By  Henry  Slateon.     8vo, 
cloth,  582  pages,  Chicago,  A.  C  McClurg  &  Co.     Price  $2.50. 

The  aim  and  scope  of  this  belp(\il  book  are  not  dearly  indi- 
cated by  its  title  from  which  one  might  infer  that  tlie  references 
are  such  aa  may  be  found  in  a  cyclopedia  or  handbook  of  liter- 
ary curio»iti(»i.  It  is  a  reference  txtok  in  the  strictest  sense  as  its 
principal  purpose  is  to  refer  and  not  glre  Uie  loformatioa  to 
which  reference  is  made. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-four  topics  are  given,  relating  to  a 
great  variety  of  questions  concerning  all  peoples  and  all  periods. 
Radt  topic  is  followed  by  a  concise  though  brief  discussion  in  an 
impartial  spirit,  and  then  reference  is  made  to  various  authori- 
ties such  as  cyclopediaa,  magazine  articles  and  other  works 
where  those  who  are  tntorostod  may  find  a  full  discusaioo  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  plan  can  be  better  illustrated,  perhaps,  by  taking  an  ex- 
ample from  the  book.    Under  the  term  ''Jury"  we  find  the  fol- 


aee         tbb  jlMerioan  journal  of  folitjcs. 

lowinff  qu«(((ioi]8 :  I.  Do  tho  advantages  or  lti«  Jury  Hjitlom 
outweigh  its  evit»  T  2.  Ib  the  jury  ayBtem  worth;  nf  Iwing  re- 
tained T  3.  SliouM  a  throe  fourtb»  mivoritf  be  siilBoi«Dt  for  a 
decision  lij'  the  jary  1  The  (laeKtionn  are  followed  by  a  brief  itis* 
cussiun  an  to  the  advantages  and  Jiitudvautag«  of  Iho  jury  Hj-Ktcm 
n'itJiont  any  Rtatement  of  opinion  t»  to  whether  it  shonid  he 
aboliHhcd  or  retainod.  Tb«n  follow  twenty-iiix  references  to 
bookH,  tiiAgaxiiies,  awl  patters  where  the  sul^eot  is  discmaed  pro 
and  oon. 

Ill  atldilloii  to  these  3*24  topiea,  followed  by  discussion  and  ref- 
erencea,  there  are  287  good  topics  for  discuBsion  given  nithoal 
oomniont  or  refereiioe.  The  book  will  b«  a  most  woloome  ou«  to 
all  who  write  or  speak,  and  particnlarly  valuable  to  debating 
Hocietiea,  both  as  an  aid  In  getting  Buitable  qno»lioiA  for  diaciui' 
HioR  »nd  showinj;  where  iaformatJou  may  be  found  coneernlug 
tJietn. 

Tht  Principl/'/i  of  fcUira.     Hy  Banlcn  1',  Bownc.     Svo,  cloth,  309 
pages.     Xew  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,     Price  ♦1.75, 

The  author  of  this  book  Bllti  the  chair  of  pbiloaoply  io  Boston 
University,  and  has  written  several  books  on  snbjecbs  kindred  to 
ttiat  dittciiaaed  in  tbifi  volume. 

Oue  feature  thai  distiuguidicet  this  book  from  many  of  its  class 
is  that  the  author  plaoea  a  higher  value  ou  morality  for  what  it 
in  worth  in  this  life,  without  speculating  or  moralizing  aa  to 
whether  the  lack  of  it  will  caiwe  as  trouble  in  the  life  that  may  . 
be  beyond.  Ue  does  not  predicate  bis  system  of  ethics  on  a  be- 
lief in  God  aud  a  future  life,  thougli  he  believes  that  llie  ooa- 
tinnity  of  life  is  oeceasary  to  give  meaning  to  life.  He  inssta 
that  the  aim  of  coudiiiil  is  not  al»tracl  virtue,  but  fullness  and 
richnofiii  of  life;  that  life  itnelf  is  the  field  of  morals  and  the 
realization  of  ideal  life  tho  aim  of  morality.  Faithfulnees  in  the 
actual  relation.t  of  family,  neighbor,  and  citizen  wems  to  be  tiis 
conooptiou  of  an  ideal  life. 

He  says  :  '*  Whenever  a»y  two  persoos  meet  anywhere  in  ex- 
ist«noo  they  owe  oach  other  good-will.  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
if  there  were  supposed  to  be  no  Justioc  in  the  bcaveoSi  no 
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tfarone  of  r[gbteoa8Qe«<,  and  no  doom  for  lni<|iiily  and  oppres* 
nion  these  duties  wonld  be  largely  disreganled ;  bal  aoa«  the  less 
would  tbvy  bu  duties  which  uughL  lo  bo  ntoognlzed  and  per- 
formed." 

Regarding  the  part  of  the  will  in  a  sysboni  of  ethice,  our 
AQthordifiers  from  ^cbliertuarcher  who  as»erte  that  we  should  not 
think  differently  whether  or  not  we  have  freedom  of  will ;  that 
the  bad  is  bad  by  necessity  .just  as  the  ugly  from  necessity  Is 
BtiU  tigly.  Prof.  Bowne  rather  agrees  with  Kaot  that  freedom  of 
will  is  a  necessary  favtor  in  n  system  of  ethics,  and  ospiM-ially  in 
a  HVBtem  that  Beta  forth  precepts  wfaieh  to  obey  is  regarded  as 
merit  aod  to  diitobey  counted  as  8in.  lie  argues  that  if  man  be 
simply  an  automaton  we  might  as  properly  speak  of  the  cnoduct 
of  the  wind  as  of  human  conduct. 

The  first  third  of  the  hook  is  rather  dry  reading,  but  the  re- 
maining two  thinlB  are  intereBttng  enoogh  to  more  than  make 
Hp  for  the  deficiency.  The  chapters,  "  Development  in  Slotals," 
"Ethics  of  the  Individual,"  and  "Btliiot  of  Society,"  are  par- 
tinilarly  able  and  interesting,  and  indicate  the  fairness,  liber- 
ality, and  ability  that  the  aatbor  has  brought  to  hear  upon  the 
stibject. 

It  would  be  an  inexcofiable  oreraight  on  the  part  of  the 
rcatlor  not  bo  notice  the  typographical  exocllcnoo  and  lieauty  of 
the  book.  The  paper,  type,  aofl  preaswork  are  of  (he  higheet 
order. 

Voifald  Marry.      By  Klizabeth  Btuart   Fbelpa.      12mo,  pp  242. 
Boston  and  \ew  York  :     Houghton,  MilTlin  J%  Co. 

This  is  a  story  of  college  life  with  enough  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion ioterwoven  to  add  to  the  iutcreet.  Like  all  of  Mrs.  Phelps' 
writings,  the  moral  tone  is  good,  and  the  volume  iaa  very  ap' 
propriate  one  lo  place  in  the  hikuds  of  young  i>coplc.  l>oual(t 
Marcy,  the  hero,  and  Fay  Fleet,  the  heroine,  are  characters,  very 
like  thoHo  that  may  bo  found  in  real  life. 


The  WetiDrrwd  Woman.    By  Helen  Gilbert  fiooL    8vo^  pp  262. 
New  York :    Fowler  i  Wells  Co. 

Everybody  Ukea  to  see  a  weli-clreesed  woman,  though  there  is 
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a  great  tlifToraaoe  as  to  wliat  oonfititnteti  sncb  a  creature.  There 
are  two  thinf^d  to  be  oLeerved  in  drew,  naotely  :  appearaoce  aod , 
comfort,  and  iiiifortuDatoly  up  to  Lbe  present  writing  the  great' 
nisijority  of  womeo  think  infinitely  more  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  teaoh  that  uo  woman  in 
well  dreosed  who  is  nob  comfortably  dreHsed,  and  while  th# 
author  hau  made  out  bcr  caw  it  Is  safe  to  Bay  tliat  the  great  ma- 
jority of  her  lUHters  will  go  right  on  wearing  tight  collura,  tight 
gart«ra,  tight  contetit,  tight  shoes,  and  long  Hkirts  for  at  leaKt  a 
generation  or  two  to  come.  Pashion  rules  with  tyrannic  sway 
over  judgment  and  taste,  and  there  seemfl  to  be  do  s^le  of  gar- 
ment that  she  Cttonot  induce  her  rotarios  to  eodare,  rega^dleiB 
of  appeoranoe,  expense,  or  comfort 

I>t««s  reform,  like  all  reforma,  in  of  alow  growth,  but  its  de-  - 
termiued  ndvocatef*,  con9cloui<  that  they  ar«  interested  in  a  good 
catue,  keep  right  on  in  their  work,  and  they  bare  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  time  they  will  persuade  men  and  women  to  oae 
their  seuso  in  matten  of  drew  as  in  other  things.  This  book  is 
worthy  of  a  reading  in  every  family,  no  matter  whctlier  tber 
reader  may  be  claawd  as  a  dress  reformer  or  not,  for  it  oootaina 
avast  deal  of  information  that  is  well  to  know.  It  contains  a 
large  number  of  iUustrationB,  some  of  which  are  more  forceful 
tlian  graceful,  but  many  of  which  show  off  the  different  styles  of 
dreas  advocated  by  the  reformers  to  good  advantage. 
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ILLINOIS 
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nuUsnoon,  Hanitllira  oo.,  HalMn  B.  Uun. 
V^tUfVtlfcUwntnM^J.  ir,  llotinui. 
llArrtinui,  Houmi  m>.,  A.  R.  ^IrKmnKr. 
MurftvMbotO.  R«Ui«ntanl  co^  f.  f.  lluou. 
ItMbrlllo,  t>iTldKora  cu.,  Sumnvr  A.  WIlMn. 

TKXAI*. 

Arali«r.Ar>dH!r4n.,T.  ILMArberrr. 
BowMh  Montane  CCK,  TluMDM  A  SloDoiwM. 
Bmdj-,  HM^albtti  DA.,  V.  M.  Xawniita. 
ilobiinw.  Joh  naoii  en.,  Cnmi?  A  Ibun^r. 
Oam^um.  Nuiamim..  !.«.■,  L^lluvrKT'  I'tm- 

uuui. 
Kiirl  Wiirth,  'nmaul  -  Koolll. 

rort  Woxh.Tsmini  ■  lemll. 

tdnnlirB'.arMCoo., '  II  i    -  >d. 

5leKluiioy,fSanrDOo..  li.  C.  Wlitte. 
IMn  Antnala,B«iariio..<-.  A.  Kvllrr. 
Xoj'Ict,  WllITT  «>.. '"-  C  JdhnMio. 
Kunlon,  Martin  en..  John  It.  l.HtWr. 
WaiD.  Mel-HiiMin  mu  Jolui  J.  Dyer. 

ITAH. 

Osdra  City.  W«b«roo.,  Urvcdca  A  Oonnall. 

I%rk  Clly.auiainlt  00.,  W.  l.tmrdcr. 

ftaM  l.>kD  isir,  Hall  I jtko  oo..  (Hicpard,  Clinrni 

\EHSCO.NT. 
Haira,  Wwblnct^"  <«^  John  W.  Gordon. 
VIKGINIA. 

BU  iiUitm  Ott^  Wiw  «»^  Mtth«m  A  ItAjnor. 

Jonntllic.  I.f«oo..  lifo.  W.  BI>Q)i!i»hlti. 
l«Iiiii>c<ii.  ttiiHiMI  va.,  .V)  no  Ik  IiniimiBc. 
lAiicniiont,  l^Bipbrtl  «>..  William  B.  flaaUtr. 
>ll.     Jnekcoa.    BliKinDdoali    ol.     RcAxn    J. 
Wiklkor. 

WAHllIKOTON. 

Kealllc.  KliU{n>..  W.  f.  McKlwaUi. 
)<aattl(!.  KlDRco..  John  U.  Atktiuoa. 

WKftT  V!R<1INIA. 
VUmiiytit,  Ma.rl<ni  «.,  W.  It.  Martin. 
KiDBWOMl.PmMaacai.  D.  M.  Wotnus. 
Wayne,  wayns  co.,  K.  D.  Crum. 

IV ISOOXSIN, 
Areiulln.  Ttfiuiirlniii  «■.,  }f.  RMudond. 
Kclall.  ICock  «>..  J.  N.  Ilu«li». 
Cli1iii<nri>  Kalt*,  I  lili>|M'i(n  CO..  U~.  [I.ttlaOBil. 

Kfirnimpr.  Ktn>nuiic«ro_  Jnbn  Waltawa. 
Mllwaultw.  MllmiDlEce  co..  Jatnea  Doostaw 

[Piiliiit  lluUdlnKI. 
Oconi>tiiowcKV  ^Vaiikavha  oo.,  Rflwin  narttiiit. 
Oahkoiti,  WlDOotiacii  ox.  rclkcT,  Ginran  4 

Valkar. 
ttbuinuio,  Htiawatia  no.  n.  r.  Mchlntoti. 
V«tMup«nor,  iNiusiaacOn  J.  R.  Aniolil. 

BA  SKS. 

fAI.IFORNIA. 

SaDIa  Ibulnm.  >1rtl  KntluGaL    J.W.CUktnt. 
I'm*.,  .\.  t,.  Lincoln,  culi. 

COIjO  RATIO. 
.VkroD,  The  Uiink  '>t  Akron.    Grann  Nnnar, 

IT«..  W.  11.  OalTlD,  Cwb. 
Ouray.  Plmt  National.    L.  U  Balkiy,  ftv., 

A.0,i<lddOn<i,OMli. 

NtrrK.  I' Tom  reliable  inturmiLlloii  wp  ouichidc  tliul  thi;  followlnE  an>  nol  mrUiy  of  a  plaM  In 
any  lacnl  ilircouiry  :  ('lin>.  T.  TliWiaU,  DailDvlIItt,  Ala.:  a.  B.  McKcc  IaCtomc.  Kan.;  J.  L. 
Hnninii*.  KhiviKiKirl,  !«.;  iMiuliiii  K.  ItnuiiimHM.  Rhii  Aniiiiiln,  TruiK-.  Jn>.  T.  Turkvr,  Wln- 
nliwli-r,  Ky.;  U.  11.  Writflit.  Ilnr.lvtoii.  !•».:  Tlion.  A.  Curry.  I.lv1i>|[«l>-r>i>,  Ala.:  J.  S.  Klllaa, 
Cnliimbui.  N'cb. ;  I>.  K,  Kennedy,  Sodnllo.  Mu. :  W.  D.  Jiiniiw.n.  Knnuf  Clly.  Mo. :  v..  i.  tiul>. 
NoHCity.  Kao.;  \V.  v..  Keflry ,  Kcavnr  Item,  WIh.;  A.  M.  MIclielM-ii.  MwHnun.  Pla. :  KJwsrd  J. 
Tnwu,  MaillHkii,  Wl*.;  A.  V.  Riiruell,  KiuiMix  City,  Ml).;  Ji>lin  P.  McCny,  TalbnUon,  OO- 


NUItTII  (-AltnLIKA. 
Aihelion\  llniKloliili  riK.  Jolin  T,  ItrllUln. 
(IrcouMirO,  UulUbtd  eo^  Wni.  I",  Uyniun.  Jr. 
UmMiinivPlttco..  R.  KTyMii. 
8oow  Hill,  (■•Wn*  rw.,  T.  !■.  Wu.il»ti. 
Wllllnmilon.  Marlln  co..  Moon  itmiil-lH. 
WlilleTlUa.  Oaluiabiu  ox.  t«irti  «  llar«^«d. 

.NORTH  PAICOTA. 
ruva,0«Mao..K.  li.  foiM-rln. 
W*»  Hobkfcrd.  SjSdy  oo,  J.  K.  Kolme. 
Racliy.  n*n»cii..  E.  a.MmIoiml 
■■ykivtun.  Wi>llii  ti>„  A.  U.  Onvvll. 

OHIO. 

SBabndk*,  naHmvy  n>..  Tay  iMr  aad  SoolL 
ndlayTltanocnk  oo..  W.  U.  MoHvalnB. 
^'mnont,  Xandutky  ov,  BjIOB  K.  IindraB-. 
Jiukwin.  Jaeluun  <Ql.  R.  L.  Ottmni. 
llarirlla.  Wa*liliucton<OL,8aninvtH.  Kii-^>wln). 
:4onmlk.  Huninn>.,Cliarlw  IlilinGwan. 
Hablna,  t'lliiion  «l.  M'.  H.  tinktn. 
Saodiuky,  Krl«  <»..  Hrary  Hrlioopllo. 

UKLAHOMA. 
Gnlbd*,  Uvan  CO.,  T.  II.  C'u|j|h«v. 

ORFXIOS, 
Odd  Ikvoti,  CDiry  on..  J.  Hunllpy. 
Ongcm  Clly.  Clackniiian  m,.  (>cur(e  (.'.  Unnr- 

Pr..VXrtVI.VA!*IA, 
Ilrookvlll*,  .lrfn-r»>n  iii,.lrili«  M.  \Vlitl«. 
Chtetim.  Riitlereo..  M.  U,  Mvllrlile. 
Dittiivlllo,  Montour  oo.,  R.  K  AminDmuui. 
KiuUm,  NortliaoipUiii  co..  Wlltu  K.  Batrlck. 
Kl>iii»l»ir(,  I'Uinlirta  en,  M.  [>.  KIIW11. 
(irrenviDr,  MunwrcMi.,  H.  I..  K(*k. 
HarTlibi^rv.  t>ikT]p))ln  co.,  KcIbIo  W.  Jnckton. 
HoiUTMlnlc.  Wiivtio  CO..  E.  (MJnmfonl. 
Huniln^im,  llimliii^ilo'i  ru.,  Ija>.  it-  OrlHdy. 
IndluUB,  InilliknttrQ.,  Watxin  A  K(rD«r, 
Lttuinon,  Lebanon  eOi.  J.  1'. )%  Ooblti. 
Uauch  cliunk,  Oarbuii  ro.,  Wni.  O.  Friryitinn. 
Moadvlllu,  rnwft'nl  ■;a..  R.  W.  .McAnliur. 
Hew  Uulle.  Lawrence  «•!..  W.  II   Vu\\%. 
Nev  Cutle,  l^wrpnoe  Co..  K.  T.  Knni. 
Oil  lily,  Voniiii(i> eo.,  Joitcpli  Mitiweeny. 
rbllAdi«l|>lill>,     ['Ii11ai1e!|it>lu     •■•■>.,     Alliui     H. 

Uanxwer,  (lit  Wni  nut  tC 
PllUbuni.  Allccheny  to..  Duncan  A  Kins.  121 

Fourth  avK. 
ItldKWB^Vi  KIk  ofi,.  riiiu<.  R.  Karliiy. 
SonuloQ,  LjicKawiiniirL (i>..  Kiltmrd  Mlln. 
Wiirrtrn.  warren  co..  Itonior  J.  .Mime. 
WllltHiuatXTl.IoiHimlniieii..  H.  W.  WtiltnlwiBd. 
Yoik,  York  oo..Win.  J.  Nm, 

SOUTH  l:.MIOLI»A, 
Ctiiirliwliui.  Charliv-tiiu  oo..  Hmyllio  /i  I,nl.     ^ 
l.'l\urlrvro]i,  i.'hjkrLi*iircini^)..riiiirliu  E.  PrlolAu. 
Florence,  HorcMoo c^^.,  \*'.  A.  Bnio^on. 

HfUlTH  DAKOTA. 
Atierdwn,  Rnjwn  oo..  CIuh.  N»  llHrrlH. 
HsKafbnl,  LlnoolD  «>.,  A.  F.  iTundall. 
BtOOkmci,  llrooklnip  eo..  Jnmea  F.  Brooke, 
raarh.  Clark  en.,  S.  A.  Kwnon. 
DviilvocHl^  Ijtwrqaioc-rci-,  ^lartlrul  MJI40I1. 
aeltyibiiiK.  t-oKerco.,  A.  L.  KIlln. 
Huron.  Bt^aille  eo..  John  I'.  l^vJe. 
n«l  Siifli*'--  Full  River  po..  It.  D.  Korton. 
l^irkiT.Tiirai-r  ■■!•.,  IL  H.  lliinl. 
floui  Full-,  Mlniic'tiKhinrn..  ItiLlleyA  Voorbeoa, 
liloDi  Falli.  MTiincIin.1iii  eo„  It.  &.  il.  Chorry. 
Sioux  Faun.  MliiDcluklia  CO.,  Klrby  Mereanllla 
Ajuni-y. 
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r 

^H  IDAHO, 

^^banoar  Vwry,  Koc4i*iiki  m,.  C  H.  MocrtBin. 
^■~  lUJKOlH. 

■niKaco.  AabUDd  BiMfc,  Jwaph  C  Ploklla. 

CBtaiok  W  La  Mtle  rt.  TboniUiii  «  Ciiiui- 
MUor. 

DknTina,  Vtmltiaa  Ml,  Ptawdl  A  Liiiidioi-. 

pMMitr,  XitMin  eu.,  K.  H.  MoDdiuIiI. 
.       fWa.  Kan*  oo.,  ftobf*t  H.  Irebuid. 
OcMBOv  UeiU7  00..  Dunham  A  Fmwr. 
I  Jnoidi,  LoiDui  oo.,  A.  D.  (kdmiluder. 
RIdni  Pkno,  VvrmllJini  •xl.,  tl.  C  Rlllott. 
Bookfbrd.  Wlnonbiicooi ,  k  K.  W*lHh. 
HpHnitfcld.  *<animinon  ««..  U.  Ctey  Wll*oii. 
AiiaTEdfU'Mi.rw.  O.  Boadu 

INDIANA. 

BtulRiMl,  WctlBco..  Lrrl  M<>«k. 
Booovilfe,  W*rH«k  oo..  johu  Ij.  Taylor. 
DanlDr.  Ailanw  on-  Ptt,a\  (i.  HooMr. 
flymOiiUi,  Uunilialj  «>.,  Ji>hD  M.  HnndCT. 
WiwbliiclaD.  I)Bil«>  fO.  W.  H.  OArdlnn. 
WlUiaauinrt,  Warren  oo..  C  V.  HoAdanu. 

IOWA. 
Dton,  CUnWn  m.,  a«o.  B,  ruelpt. 
Holaca,  PolK  oo..  Dale  A  Bnnrn. 
_. .    Uolnm.  Pnlh  on..  I'uiiuulii*  A  WriKlit. 
Dm  Milium,  folk  c».,  ('I>*>.  Miirkviul^. 
r^-n  MuiliHin,  Lop  CO..  J.  I>.  M.  Ilnmlltoo. 
Onmd  JUTictlon.  Clncoo  oo..  K.  (f .  .\lbflTt. 
Uumbaidl,   Kiiciibolilt   CO..    Praut;.  Coyla  A 

pMuljr. 
RnoKTillo.  Marlon  m,.  H.  C.  Jobiutoii. 
Hanon,  Linn  to..  J.  c.  DaTln. 
Hkniialliown.  MnrthitUiii.,  A.  F.  Hamdon. 
NewioD.  Jwjitr  PH..  R.  H.  »'ui«li>w. 
BaIlba^^O'I■^tf>n•m.,  MtllH  Allmi. 
Mvu  ntr.  WiKxlbonreo..  T.  I*.  Karphy. 
Wtbrter  aiy.  iiumtliDD  oo.,  Wodoy  Maitlit. 

KANRA.**. 
Aotliony,  llarnereo.,  J.  1*.  Omiv. 
Almnd.  llawlllu  <»..  UnmiiaWrHcoU. 
Clay  GontnLClay  eo.,  Rodn  lama. 
n>i(iwBii'r,Cn>naneh«  co,,nii>lby  P.  Donewi. 
Kurrlia,UrVFnwnod  at.,  W,  X,  Marlln. 
UanlFD  <.iir,  PlDncyfo.,  Mitiima  lirovn. 
Baiaau.EUHoo.,  A.  D.flllk»oo. 
Rollun,  Jaekann  rt\.,  HciLikliiii  A  llapkloi. 
jairidi  aiy.  .rewril  f-i,.  /.  i ;  lM>ilvUi<fali*, 
Kannaaty.  WlUIuin  J.  VoWrt. 

nalln^aaiiiw  oa..  JoHpti  Moora. 
Wlollald,  Oowlpy  «)..  Tonaaca  A  Tomuico. 

KKNTUCKY. 
ABtaiand.Boydox.  William  Pnwth 
tlrayion,  <Wl*r  on..  J.  D.  Jfmnt. 
IrT1iif^K<1Illn>.,<jnuilR.  Ltlly. 
LouIivITIf,  JctTiTHm  oo.,  Nouton  U.  Kogcra. 
NorcbHUl.  Kowiin  <«..  Jiumot  E.  Clorko. 

LOVIMIANA. 
fliMr  Tbpna.  IbrHa  oo.,  Wnltn  S.  Borkft 
Van  Otloniu,  Ortcaua  m,  Harrr  H.  Ball  (At- 

toni»]r  (lir  BrwIiilwM'a), 
!H,  IWmant,  xt.  Itoraard  m..  Altmt  Enloi'liui]. 
Wliiiubi>rOk  FnuiKlIn  tet..  v.  L.  Berrr- 

MARYLAND. 
SklUnxii*,  Ualllniora  en.,  Hani*  J.  QillUm, 

Orartland  and  Lei.  itrana. 
BalUmarv.  m  BL  mul  BL.  Hyland  P.  Hlewart. 
Cmbvrlaiid.  Allvftir-ny  nx,  J.  Hamniaa  Uv- 

Dnton,  Cknillii«  oo.,  llniry  It.  Lewla. 

MAftKArmiHETTB. 
BoMoe.Safftilk  «>..  Ilorbm  I.  Dakcr.  ITS  D«t- 

onahuaM. 
FakbanMWb,  NorlOIK  ea„  Rnbact  W.  Cup«0> 

tar. 
111Ubi4,  vrorM*l«r  «>..  Clark  IfaM*  Haban. 


HICIIIUAN. 

Baj  CllT.  Bnjf  oCt.  l<e  K.  Jwrtyn. 
iWn»iDlii,  Ri>iiiliioo.,W.  CBalloy. 
Ilanltnct.  UnnroK,  .Ih'b"  .\.tiwoc»jr, 
Middlovillo.  Ilarrr  ("..  M.  V.  .lo^daa. 
Hault   St.    >Une,   Clilpucws    eo..    MellabOB, 
Owiui  A  ftaM. 

MIKNtWOTA. 

AooNa,  Anoka  oo..  <9,  U.  Wynum. 
raniii*  paiu,  oiu<r  Tiil  cdl,  J.  W.  Mannn. 
UvoderwD,  ttlljli'y  ■■".,  Wm.  H.  Lcfnuaa. 
Mlnnf»|flH  llvn  TIF  fill  n:,  K:imut>l  M.  DaVU. 
UlnD(iapoUi.Tikvlor  A  WwKlwnrd. 
Wttn«B,  Bianittitll  un..  A.  Orladoland. 

M[!**IKftIPPl. 
Damnr,  KcvIaii  «>.,  Tlioiuan  KvlUi. 
Onwimrooil.  Ijcllaro  oo.,  Tbeo.  P.  (ilbtn. 
liailebunt,  CoiilHh  no.,  (looiao  a  Dodda. 
MoTldlan.  tdiKlrnlnlrou.,  J.  M.  McB«atb. 
itoandtlc.  Bullrar  CO..  Ctiu.  McilU. 

w.-.t  I'limi.  iiuy  «!.,  F.  r.  roiuna. 

Yuoo  Uti.  Yanie ai..  >^  ».  Hudacm. 
lllMWIl'ltl. 

I>T41ia<*,Jaiiporoo~J.T.  Jamoi. 
Centrsvinv,  Itiiytidliu  «».,  Wm.  i.  Beftnidorll. 
Ft*dBnDkl(i«n.  Ma<ll>«ii  w..  B.  It.  (tebiMU. 
(liwMi  Kidco.  fcltln  ox.  Janim  ^.  IMun. 
Kanaa*  <1ly.  Jackaon  co.,  D.  Ik  Uimptidl. 
Ivll)c>Uin.<.'>lilw11  ra.,  H.  C.  K<«(Tii. 
[AiUAr,  Uarton  fo.,  I.V>lp  ic  Dlttj'. 
Liberty ,  Clar  oo..  Ilardwivhv  A  flHnlnTloko. 
ri«W»01iy,Vlati««i.,  .\loii»ol>.  Utmiw. 
WcatPlaliM,  lluwitll  (u..  I.lvInKiiloD  A  Uimq. 

HONTAKA. 
Anaoonda.  Door  l«dgo  «...  T,  (yiMiry. 
Onait  FalKOuudoDo,,  M.  X.  lo^i*-'. 
UeMna,  L*wi>  and  nurko  eo.,  W.  W.  llM4pa. 

NERHAIUCA. 

ChMtrqib  Damaoo.,  B.a  Klekin-, 
OBU^tMlMeo.,  Paycllal.  Fom. 
OiKiul  l>Uuid.  ifnil «!..  It.  It.  Itortb. 
Raitlnn,  AdamiPx.  M.  A.  IIartl|aui. 
HoldrMO,  Pbelia  tn..  Hall  A  llobtfl*. 
Llnooln,  I  jin<iv-ur  ax,  H.  W.  QualnlaneaL 
Kcbmka  1  ity.  uww  «>,  J^lm  (1.  WioaMi. 
Niobrara,  Knoi  «yi  ,K,  i>ni|>rT. 
O-Wrtll.  Holt  oo..  IL  M.  I'tlley. 
i1«ro*,PlRO>ieo.,  W.  W.  QuiTCr. 
Vklontlap,  Cb«rry  rc>„  Mlllpr  A  JonoL 

HEVADA. 
Rrtmont,  Nya  eo.,  W.  N.  onuiBcr. 

HBW  JBKHBY. 
Aabury  Park,  Hoanumtb    eo.,   Ctaud*    V, 

OunrlD. 
Prwhold.  Hnnmouth  oo^  Fradorlok  t-nrker. 
MorrMown.  Morrlit  oo.,  Ausx'i"*  ^'-  •'"■lor- 
N*w  Hnituwiak.  Middlsrz  fu.JaH.  H.  \Hn- 

ClMf. 
Tfcnian,  Hcrmrco.,  IJiiton  BuUrtbvalt. 

HEW  MRXIOO. 
Albuqu«rqi]%  Btmainio  oo..  T.  A.  Ftolo 
Loa  Lunaa,  \'aUEK4a  oo.,  J.  FraiuoaMT 

NEW  YURK. 

BallMnn,  SaraUWa  nx,  J.  A.  Bumbam. 
Oii*kill.  (tnv.i..io>,.  Fmuk  H.  <"whiJTii. 
IrvliniMii.  M'™Ti'lv™ii>r  iTi,.  .loliii  Ilarroy. 
MonlivUJe,  Modlnm  vn..  J»lin  K.  Minllh. 
Knwbum,  Orangte  CO.,  John  M.  Uardnor. 
New  york011y,Alk.twliHumt>urK.'>7  Bmul'y. 
t%3iiBbktvpilo.  IiuKbmi  rn,.  Jithii  II.  Millard. 
Rooli«ii*r,  Monroroo.,  Cawilnt  ('.  Ihi*y. 
Eti>tii(^  OiMlda  CO..  A.  Dclok  Kcocliind. 
IkilamaDoa.  CalUia>i(UK  ocl,  Jam«  li.  Wbl|^ 

pl*^ 
Tnur,  RDtHtfolaor  oo..  Uunton  (i.  Mbimodcv. 
run,  Obolda  oo..  Qootkc  C.  canet. 


.  FtDloiL 
avM. 


hlST  CO.VTI.KUSD  O.V  NKXT  PA  OK 


TaBAitMRlCAU  JOVJtNAL  OF  FOUTSOS. 


COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW  CCONThN'UED). 


NORTn  CABOLlitA. 
AlbAMO,  Roiidiilpli  to„  John  T.  Bt1U4au. 
(lirniwtinrfi^tliiltrhril  cix.  Wm.  V.  Urnum.  Jr. 
QnMvltlo,  FIH  CO.,  a  V.  TyK-d. 
anov  IIUl,(>f«aiMO(i.,T.  CWcMlMi. 
Wllllamttoo,  UBran«n.  Motn^ftmubta. 
WhitovUlr*,  OalBinMu  on,.  LowU  A  lhirfcM*4. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 
f*ita,Camoo„».  a.  Iiufa«R>. 
M*#U>Mknira,  ISddreo.,  J.  V.  RMnMw 
Bucb7.  neran  «o>.  II  A.  Huloa*. 
SrwIMOn,  W«U«  oo.,  A.  O.  OkirlL 

otno. 

CkmlirMoo,  Uucravjt  m..  T^lor  bimI  Moou. 
rUiiIbiyTllwieookox.  W.  Ii.  UcSIiWiml 
I'taBioei,  Maaituakj  m..  Ryiuu  R.  Itailroir. 
Jashann,JtMluMiico.,  K.  I.  UrInMK. 
■birWUa,  WuhlostoD  CO..  framiielM.  Rnowlw. 
NarviUlt,  Hiuuncu..  <'liHtt»  II I II  HMwxrI. 
HBbliw.  niiilan  c«l,  W.  M.  luklii. 
IwiMliink]',  Krie  eou  Hciirjr  TUbmipAo. 

OKLAHOMA. 
OuUirle,  U>s*aoix.T.  K.  Cuppaco. 

OtlKUON. 
Oold  IkiMti.  Curry  oo.,  J.  Unntloy. 
Orsfpin  Cliy.  ClnckiuiiAi  oo..  Ocurai  C  Bntw- 

Mil. 

rKNNHVLVA.NIA. 
Braokrilif.  Jrtlbrion  fia,  Jolui  U,  Wbiia. 
Cbicom,  Etutlcr  CO.,  M.  B.  Mellrld*. 
DkqtIIUv  Manluuron.,  It.  K.  Ammi>rTiuui. 

RwUHi.  .SDriliinipiunax.  wnilii  ■■4.  UvUldk. 
BUeiwburg.  Cambria «&  U.  I>.  Klltcll. 
tiracarinc.  Uero«r  no.,  H.  L.  Kccu. 
Harrltbiuf.  TkauiAla  co.,  Rilulu  W.  Jitcluon. 

aunmdsl»,  Wturiwcax,  K.  C.  Miitnr.iri]. 
uaUacdon,  lluntltisiloii  co..  Unx  B.  Orliwlf . 
iDdlaUb,  tmUnrm  CO.,  WnUon  A  Ksenar. 
[«h*iu>ii,  l«tjiuii>n  i9x.  J.  P.  H.  Ootiin. 
MiftLitfTh  rhtiiiK,  (.^rlirin  <ti.  Win,  O.  Krvysian. 
MiwlviliP.  Cmwft-nl  o..  K.  W.  Mo.UtbUT. 
Nfiw  Uutic,  l^wrvnoo  oo..  W.  H.  FIlIIil 
Naw  CHxtli'.  lAwnuu-vi  on.,  E.  T.  KiicU. 
Pbllndnlplitii,    l-hlliuti>l;>iila    m.,    Allon     II. 

(JBQgwcr.  ilN  Walniil  it. 
PllUburR.  Ailesbony  oo.,  Duncan  A  KIQc,  121 

Fmirtli  iivu. 
RlAroray.  tll<  «>■■  Ctiii*.  It.  RHrlii)-. 
Mraulon,  lAckkirnniui  to,  Kdwurd  Mils. 
Warrvn.  Wamsii  co.,  Houicr  J.  Uutc 
Willllirii>i|«>rl,  l.>i'j>iiiliIK  ['!>..  H.  W.  WhiUliMil, 

SOUTH  l.'AltOl.INA. 
ChurlHtDD,  CliarlHlon  on.,  Hin]>llioA  hen. 
CburloUMi,ChHrlrKUiiirj>.,  ('Iiittlnu  E,  Priolnau. 
Pl'irsiico,  rlorenMTOO,,  W.  A.  druasuii. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA- 
Aberdoen,  Brown  on.,  riuin.  U.  Haniii. 
Bnrwfnnl.  I.1iioolni«i„  A.  I'*,  CnLmJiill. 
nrcmkliini,  Unwklngii  on.,  Jii<ii«  r.  HtiMkO. 
Clark,  Clark  co.,0.  A-  Koouhd. 
Doadwood,  lAvrcncc  oo.,  Manln  A  Mtuon. 
Or^ynbtirK,  Pnllvroo.,  A.  I..  RUU, 
Himiii.  It-i'LilltfiiM..  Johti  r.  t'rii*. 

ii<ii  -Hprfiisi,  Kali  hiv-rr-).,  E.  D.  Norton. 

I^rkrr,  Tiirnfr  »■.,  B.  K.  llurd. 
moui  KhII>.  Miniii'liRlm-ii.,  IbiDi-yA  VfMirliMa. 
Hiniix  Vulit.  Mitirii'lmhii  iv>.,  U.  H,  U.  Uticrry. 
Sluux  Knlla.  MliKK-Iuiliiici).,  Klrtiy  MircanillO 

A*»tii'y, 
lUoax  Full*.  MinnnliHliH  on,.  DonovHii  A  Olo- 
Vflr. 


□lAUMIMn,  HalDiltOli  oOl,  Ualtaft  B.  . 
PayoU*vll%  UDoola  ool,  J,  B.  Holiowt. 
I  larrlioaa,  Ibian*  CO.,  A.  IL  UaKaoaa. 
ll(4cfi«D04,  J.  J.  ytwpon. 
MarTnmbotiy,  RuUicr^&M  Ml,  P.  P.  Utaan. 
Niuhvlll*.  DaTldaon  ca^  anniBai  A.  WIIm 
Xewpofl.  OockH  co_  V.  a  Mlna.  1 

TBXA& 

AictMrr,  Arobar  oo.,  T.  B.  UaifMnr. 
Uowlo,  Monlacuo  Co.,  TtwmiM  A  fl«l- 
Bradjr,  McUullocli  oo.,  r.  U.  CCiirrnui. 
CUtaraa.  Jokwon  co.,  Osoe  «  ttolDiEjr. 
CDnliBiai,  Navanofo.,  IjW^  Oa^awayA  Fl 


rem  Wortb,  Tacraci  ool,  Wm.  R.  BooUw 
Port  Wonli,  Ikrni&l  (o,  Roh  «  T*n«U, 
LouKvlair,  Oracc  oo-  OUia  f.  Iaim. 
McKtnnrr,  tvilRii  o<>„  K.  C.  Whit*. 
»aii  AtlUinlo.  Hcmr  »>,  C  A.  Keller, 
Hoyilcr,  Bcurry  ai.,  r,  r.  Jobninu. 
MtaoUiii,  Martlti  oo..  JOtiD  B.  Uttldr. 
Waco,  Moljtnitaii  oo.,  Joliii  J.  l>7«r. 

UTAH- 

Qtara  niy,  Vtitim  ax.  Bmdoo  A  OiUUwU. 
fWkniy,)MtninH<<OL,W.  l..-<ny4ar. 
8aU  L«k«Clly,MaMlAkeeaL,NMVw4,aii 
ASIiapaid. 

VERMOST. 
Ban«.  WaabtaKlon  oo,,  Jobn  W.  Oo(4oil 

VIROINIA. 
Rig  fW>M  OacL  WlM  oo-  UaUinin  A  Man 
JnnniTincL  Ijmco.,  ii«a.  w.  uunkliutilp. 

Ldttaon,  Uunxll  oo.,  ArnaA  lltvimlnir. 
LTDchbuix.  (kMIMU  00.,  WUIlam  B.  tIuI 

WalkN.  ^ 

WASUIKOTOM, 

BcaltK  Kia«eo.,  W.  p,  McKtnln. 
SaaUJOk  Klnfoo.,  JoIid  D.  AUitnoa. 

wen*  VIRGINIA. 

CbarlonoD,  Kfunawh*  oo.,  W,  H,  laldley, 
Palnnoat,»farMueO..W.U.  Mania. 
Kliicwood,  PRMmimi.,  I),  M.  Wouliic. 
Wayne.  wayiMccu  K.  !>.  Oum. 

WtSCOSBlN. 
Ana>illa,T»fs|wl*aun)..  a.  Rlchmoad. 
Hclott,  Hock  oo.,  J.  N.  llustxH, 
CbljqwvK  rmOt,  cmpiK-ini  oo..  V.'.  U. 
JMArmo,  J«Ser*an  oo.,  W.  It.  PorWr. 
K«iniunn«,  Rnntuo<«oaL,  Jabn  Waualfa. 
Ull»auk««,  UlliTaalu*  ou,,  Jaaa*  Dnnri 

tPtLhtt  Bntldlnsh 
Oa>no4iiowDc,  Waukorfna  «0i- Bd«1n  Hnitt 
(Mlik(Hh,  Wlnnubaiia  CO..  Falkar,  8mvW 

folk  or, 
Hbawauo.  H&airano  col,  U.  C  MokUuoa, 
Wmi  HuporiiiT,  DoDKlai  ao»  J.  B.  AtaoU. 


BANKS 

campornia. 

Huaui  Uarlnnk,  Plrit  NnUunaL   l.Vf.OOC 
PraL.  A.  U  Uucoln.  CMb. 

OOIjOR-VDO. 
Akron, TheOankot  AkruR,    ()«»cs*  Him 

Prca..  W.  B.  tMTla.  Ctuh. 
Ouny.  Plm  HaUonaL     U  t..  BaUoy.  Pi 

A.  O.  Rlddba*.  CMlL 


HiTTR,— PrvED  relinblo  laformailon  wo  oonelodo  ihot  tbo  fbtloB-ina  ar*  sol  worthy  or  it  pUM 
any  IebiI  directory ;  <'hiui.  T.  TliwaalL  Dsdarllla,  Ala. :  O.  R.  McKcO,  I.aCroMe.  Kan. ;  J 
HAFemvo,  HiimvHjiart, !«.:  umhIiih  K.  uranJanuio,  !*aa  Aiitaiiki,  TDiaa:  Jo*.  T.  Tnokor.l 
olin-lir.  Ky.,  IC  ft.  WrlKht,  IIiul«U>n,  Pa.;  TluM.  A,  Corry,  Uvlo«HU>n«.  Ala.:  J.  N.  Kll 
foKimlii.-,  .Sub.;  D.  K.  Kcnnody,  Sodalla,  Jlij  W.  It.  Jamlioa.  Kaauu Clly.  Un. :  C.  J.  B 
NrimClly,  Kan.:  W.  R.  K*><l»y.  IlrHTOr  iMm.  Wlx.:  A.  il.  Mloliolatn,  Madluti,  Fla.:  KitVM 
Troan.  Ma<TlM>ii.  Wl*,:  A.  W.  Uiirnvtt,  Kaniai City,  .M'l. :  J<i*in  P.  UoOoy.  Talbolloo,  Oa. i  f 
Oimeroii.  LiolivmOiu,  O*,;  Stevtuu  J.  HiiiwoU.  Ut.  Varoon.  N,  Y. 


TBE  AMBRICAS  JOUBNAL  OP  POI.fTim. 
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°r^x^su*sr^r  NOW  OPEN. 

■a  WINTER  and  SUn^ER  RESORT  •^i^^l^.^^^^'^l^f^.^r^^:^ 
A  NEW  PRINCIPLE  APPLIED  TO  CONSUMPTION 

*niini«r«ni  I  of  the  Thiuat  anil  Lunjj>.  \  n-gxirl  <if  Mi-itl(wl  Ci>nimii'>|i>ri  •howlDE  tifUtli  tillh«rt'> 
QnltDOwD  AiuL  iut\)*i^*V\'t<r  bj  ilji-  prcvAli^iitf  rit<<iJiod>,  alto  lUudifHiod  folder  AScI  aildmaM  or 
lalliMitH  eur>-il  iiviiioii  4ii|<ll>-HLiim.  A  Tun  ft'irku'  iUaii  wtl!  |mit«i.uperlorl[y  ovtyuny  cliRUUI< 
•-buiiKi'.  Hl-inry  ii(i-3i>r  oiiial  BivomiAiiy  ni'iillcnIKiii  t»r  AilniUidon.  tYnonnl  liiTHCll^lkin  of 
KlCciullng  pliyiU'litun  •.'•iH-rlul  it  iritlU'd.    Aadmi' 

Ri:rKR.Kri>t  STERLmGWORTB  SAtnTAtUOM, 

,  CM.  DaBlolx.  M-Ti^Biiffltln,  N.V  -  B.n.ltoiT,  M.D..  Hiifliili>.  N.V.;    Ijlie**.d-uii.Cii«iH«Mu«. 
[JMuallSiilhlik.M  l>..lt«l&il.>.  N.V.;  W'm.J,  l-nm.vt>,  M.D.,  luixklrk.  N.V.  NEW  YORK. 

"A  maflniflceni  work,  equal  to  Audubon's  Btrt«."— A>i«w»HoM,  Hon/on. 

THEBIRDSOFNORTIIAMl'KICA." 

A  ni^miilHcpnt  imix'i'lHl  qnartn  vnlimio.     CmiUllia  OHE  HUHDRKD  AKD   illKBTEES 

eiicnivfi.t  iiUic".  r(-|»i>K>itiriri|t  ^1  i>iir  lilTrln.  o'llomd  fn>in  ititiin'.  Iii<-Jii(hiij[> 

rt'linlilv  i»i<1  inli.-r'Wlliiic  ncroilDtof  th^r  liabitt  Hnil  i>)iHni>*lfriHtkii, 

EDITION  LIMITED  TO  ONE  THOUSAND.    SUBSCRIBE  EARLY  AND  SECURE  A  COPY. 

ThO  vmrk  ImnM  U)  miIii>itI(i'>i>.  ti(>tini1  liuiii1>uiiiiHjr  »n<1  •ulwlitndallr.  nt  nfllowlnit  nnl  pt1<v>: 

Dim  KihbIb  HhiI. or  Tiirkrr   M'^rmixi  linlf  t>tniIliiK>.  )("''■  t"!  •"Ivs HCM  T  fall  bluilltiK*.  """o 

muarlkli.  Ilujin. 

I  Inooinliiai*  from  the  Prm. 

"A  iiiiptTh  ttrtth.'—t^tbUiStrn-  Wrfttf.  "A 
liiiiCiilflornlorriltliolocliiUwork."— nu/.ftsjld 
on-l  Mirni.  ■>■■>  U'rtH  *TJncliiK  nucti  jiertfCl 
ntr<-  luiil  tioHh.  «vt  niirh  h  muuiinl>l0'  nito,  hua 
cVFf  IxTii  piibtiibol  cUhrr  In  Ihl*  inunirr  or 

ComineBded  by  tbs  Ulfbeit  Authority. 

lir.  K.  K.  Willie.  ri[-prfii1cl''Hl  Nnllnnul 
TtAcber'h  Ai4<CH^JnllAn.  iuv«:  "  I  time  cxam- 
Itiod  -Til'-  Blnlx  ■■(  NiJrtll.luiiTfcii,'  nil  J  Ulko 
|}|«L>urr  111  ri^niiai»i<iii1Liif  llui  vork  Uj  ilii* 
nabllc" 

RlKm  Itn-.  BtibopCMH.  D.D.,*iiIIm:  "Kor 
ft  Ilunllr  of  Inulltio^iil  chllilrvn.  Iinrr  U  a  boc.k 
Vhlobnwy  rtimi^rt  a  ni-vi*rl!ul1luiE  ff>uiilEhlD  nf 
IsMrtK  ni»l  cnlrnumiiiml.  I  mnnt  liim  n 
tiS|i|Hr  mibn  wbocAnnabnl  lo  lay  it  brron?  liL> 
Maalfy  and  hU  cuoiU.  Iluw  pure,  bow  en- 
nnUini  nioli  a  mudy  I  It  mny  iirompc  routh- 
fDlcmludofiirUierrrMnir'hes  In  Uimw  DHita j 
Miif  UH  UmptK*  Touni:  iilrl  to  try  hrr  bond 


taitbcmi  vUlCon  aD<l  sbrlil»ni>  for  purpom 
ofdamnlln  orDAniPiit.  11  will  bi>  k  luippy  re- 
fiiilT.  I  i^iniTicriil  tbih  lHifl>k  to  nil  rrbHtvnfr— « 
very  nifr  trit  oroainm(Mi<liitloii  from  me." 

l*ror.  ■'.  J.  Miiynuiil.  autlior  i.r  "  Illril*  of 
Ftwinru  Nnrtb  ADii-rlcii."  myt:  ■- (ViiUiliiii 
t  bp  lii«l  pU-lunw  or  Did  •pwliw  wblch  1  havo 
ev<>r«i>pii. " 

fima  cn-l'mildiMii  IlByiv :  "  Ii  li  k  vnliioblc 
work,    t  bare  nabwrlbM  (Orlworoiilf-i.'" 

I>r.  Elliott  OiiiM,  •Ulhor  or  •■  lIlr.lK  nf  lb.. 
Norlh-Weat."  Myx:  *'ll  Im  a  mtlly  nobibic 
WorK,- 

Dr.  J.  B.  NevtHury,  pmrtilanl  Anulniuy  uT 
^ltrnf<m,Hiy^i  ''llii'vmrk  U Aoo(ink1«ly  >tnd 
ttHlrnilly  mpiansl.  and  I  tnkr  pkwiuni  In 
rv(y>nitnct>(l]nff  II  lullio  nio«l  nllraoilTepopu. 
laroxpoiilllon  nr  oiiromlUiok^  yvl  ultcu  to 
llin  public."' 

fniiii  l'r«r,  Wna.  1).  Ifomndnr,  IftxIdenDlcl, 
V.  H.  Nallontl  MUHum  ■  "I  bmrt  cftrcAilly 
Miiupttwd  lb*  aeurot  In  "Tim  Itlnia  i-l  yortli 
Arni*r1<«'  wllb  thow  In  Aiidulii>n"4  |fr**Lwork, 


nri>l  am  tnv  tony  IbuKbo'iirp  mor; Kccumle 
inoiit>1n«B>irellnBinor«IUtlimlly  culofod  lo 

[  anwing  itmi  ooiorLiiu  aucii  fonmiu  or  our       duIiua" 

Aiinpl^i^rplAl***  ATitl  l*xl*pri(  lo  nny  arMn-u*  oo  rf^rlptorSAcrrit*  til  pMCA^reHlAinpt^ 


GoodiMllTc  nprvw-r)iatlvri«iii  biivc  <io«ly  riiiplrjymvnl  anil  Mrn  DvlrcunipMiwtlon  hj  rv> 
col  Ting  orflors  for  iZtl*.  work  wlib  a  xpoelinpn  book  rumUbcd  on  rvorlpt  orfljOOby  the 

NATURAL  SCIEMCE  ASSOCIATION.  114  Finh  Av«nue.  Mew  York. 


THE  AMRRICAK  JOVMHAh  OF  POLITICS. 


Zhz  (Ebautauqna  ftrooram,  1893. 

£«ucatlonnl  Bcpxrcmcntf. 

Oh<staatnaColUfa(Jiit7  r>-Aii)[.  \^u  Thnniuxb  lti>Uti«lloB  In  KnglUli  Lllvralnn, 
Gannmi,  FrMif^h,  Lallu,  Uruek,  fhyakw  knil  CfaMalBtrjr,  5fxli«i»atl(».  PoliUnl 
l£(vitinnir>  lllniory.  Tlio  loctarent  ttiiJd  Machen  r«iirwwnt  Um  Ifert  unlvonltUa  mid 
oolleicea  (if  tile  Vnil«<l  StntM.  Tli»  ooUtgO  offiira  B  OioM  ralwibl*  apfMrUiDitj  U) 
obMirvB  tbt  niethodn  of  «x|>«rtetio«d  InMniccon. 

SthMla  at  Sacred  LltMatim  (July  A-Aug.  1£).  Dr.  William  R.  ILirpor,  i1m>  wnU-knovm 
Blblic«l  iipediiliHi,  Aiwiitiiitl  l>y  it  e«rp*  of  Kbl«  lorturan,  icivra  iiintniclloii  of  a  iiioal 
■jalomatlc  and  ralukbl*  «barac(«r  In  Biblicnl  lit«ratur«,  botli  b)  Iba  orlginala  and  In 
Ku|ll*h. 

SehMil  or  Malic  (ia\j  S-Aiik<  I9)>  A  («nipr«Uensir«  omine  or  iiiti<«inkl  iiKtmcUoD 
under  Ibo  dlnwtioiiof  Dr.  U.  R.  Palmerof  N«vr  York,  VHintn)  lir  Mr.  WIIIIniii  II. 
Shi-rAiod.  Mr.  ItrTidiiird  LthUimaiiii,  Ur.  J.  Harry  WlKwInr, and olhvra. 

Sthool  of  Phyaical  Caltan  (July  &-Aii|t.  Oi.  Dr.  W.  U.  AiMlvrsuD  ot  Ibo  Tale  Uiiivor- 
ally  Uj-tiitinalum.  nlth  th«  aid  of  Inenly  luitructont.  dlri^iHa  ■  lar)[«  diiI<arti»fUt[, 
wliU'li  Miibntctw  nil  klniln  or  Inxllly  px<<r>-I*o  aixt  dproloitiiimit. 

Cliiiai  In  Art,  BIomHod,  M«.,  «iR>pIM«  iba  liai  of  npiUrly  oricaalm)  oduonllanal 

BROIieitn. 

C0Iir9C6  or  XCCtUKS. 

I.  Tha  Aanat  of  Mao  [<)  IcclurM).  rmf,  lleiirr  Dnimiiuicid.  GhuKow. 

1.  Colonial  Dayt  i,'.i).  Dr.  ICilward  EKxloaton.  Nrnr  York. 

3.  Th«oi7  of  UalTcrtltlta*  SetU«iD«aU  W.  Kev.  H.  A.  Rani«dl  IToyiibM  lUlU 

4.  StblMl  Doctrlat «(  PltMiu*  I'ji,  VnX.  (jTOHtc  II.  Palmer,  IlAnnrd. 

5.  Piaach*r»  uid  Pruchlac  <:^i.  lit.  llorrick  Johtwoti.  L'hlokxn. 

It.    Tha  Praocb  Rsvolutioa  i»)l.  Prof.  H.  E.  Ton  Hoist,  l?iiiv«r«Itj'  Of  CUmko  (ooUega 
Ir^liin".  cxlr*  Iii)[)i>ii  fe*). 

7.  Tho  DisUibollon  e(  W»&IC1i  ( 1).  Prof,  R.  T.  Ely.  Cnlvomtly  of  WlMOtudn. 

8.  Tha  Ulatary  of  Piaphccy  (Id).  Dr.  W.  It.  fIiir(ior,  Unli  enity  iif  Clilc«co. 
g.    Popalsr  Bdncation  la  EacluDd  ^4i,  t>r.  It.  D.  Roberts.  LuiidorL 

■o.  Ensbali  Dramatists  and  Ksaaylat*  (IV),  Mr.  Ii.«an  II.  Vlncnnl,  Phlliid«li>lila. 

■I.  PoiRti  and  Poicca  of  Natut*  lO),  Dr.  J.  T.  Kdwtuda,  JaiuevWwn,  N.  Y> 

U.  BcDDDoiic  QuatUaa*  I6j.  Prof.  W.  A.  Si-ott,  Uiilvcralty  of  WUconaLn. 

13.  Anclenl  aad  Mcdieral  HooH  i:>.  illiisimlnl),  ^[r.  Perry  M.  Itpfiae. 

14.  Hutical  toRtrunicDta  and  Compaacia  i4t.  Mr.  I.  V.  Flaictf  r.  Auburn,  N.  T. 
■5.  Japan  aad  Koi«a  (4.  illii.>irat('d;.  Mtw  Ellu  R.  Sddriiore. 

Sliigl*  Lcctui'^4,  Addrefacx,  Concerts,  ReadlBga,  IlluiiilDattoDa,  Flrrwork),  Rcjattu, 
BaaeUU. 

CUisscd  anO  Clubd.  « 

Boya  atut  Oiriy  Ctnuii,  Rev.  B.  T.  VInmnt,  S.  JS.  .VonnwJ  das*.  »r.  J.  L.  Iliitlbul. 

Waman'a  Hub,  Mni.  Ecuily  H.  >IU1ct.  OirW  Ctub.  Mlm  Mai^-  U.  Mnlh^r. 

Mack  Congreat.  Mr.  tieorK"  O.  Radlngton.  Oermam  CVtib,  Prof.  Hanry  Colin. 

iVrtwA  Otiifi,  Pn>r.  A.  dp  Iti>ue«iuoDl.  Simdair S/^ottt  /Vi'morff  S'-rrtnnt  Cln**. 


■maiOKK 


KxouniioD  tlckuta  to  ChmiunqiiB  rtoin  New  York,  (IT.utl;  trom  PtillndeJphlK,  (IT.fO. 
ExmuHon  IkkMa  Trom  nil  prliiriixil  foiuli  in  lt>e  Smitb.    I^/r  rate  Ohou/axfrnt  to 
all  rallwuiy  mtea  itnd  pnrlki-ulnni,  aildroM 

V4.  (..  OUNCAN,  S«ret«ry,  Syracuse,  .N.  Y. 
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